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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO TH 
ESJINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION * 


MANY*years hare probably still 
I'L to elapse before an exhaustive 
history can be written of England 
and Scotland for the century 
which lies between the expulsion of 
the Stuarts and the outbreak of tho 
first French revolution. The out¬ 
ward political characteristics of the 
period are sufficiently intelligible; 
but the forces at work underneath 
the surface, the swift and silent 
course of change in the temper and 
dispositions of the people, have as 
yet furnished too imperfect indica¬ 
tions of their ultimate tendency to 
enable us either to estimate the 
value of them, or even vaguely to 
conceive their meaning. The 
word * progress,’ which is on the 
lips of all of us, expresses indeed, 
our consciousness of the change 
that is going forward, and the san¬ 
guine feelings with whi^h we regal'd 
it; but we have still ip ask, progress 
towards whatP and fe^rsceivowery 
little satisfaction ip the answers 
which are given us. Is it pro¬ 
gress in nobleness P progress in the 
conquest of what is small and un¬ 
worthy itfthe humaq soulP or pro¬ 
gress merely in material comforts— 
in the conquest ovof flature, and 
making her the handmaid of human 
convenience P 

In default of such proper insight 
into the real nature of what was 
going forward, such history of the 
eighteenth century as hitherto has 
offered itsdlf has naturally been de¬ 
ficient in the power of arresting 
our - interest. The disappearance 
from the surface of all questions of 
principle, religious or political, and 
as a consequence the absence from 
the arena of public life of all really 
remarkable men, is seriously fel! as 
we descend from the great eras of 
the Reformation and the Revolu¬ 
tion ; while, owing to the improved 


mechanical contrivances for the pre¬ 
servation of the records of what 
took place, wo are overwhelmed by 
a multitude of details and minu- 
tine of circumstance and opinion, in 
which all men, and espedpty states¬ 
men, are most found to indulge in the 
inverse ratio of theAmportauce of the 
subject matter. 

It is, therefore, no small proof of 
historical talent in the writer of the 
two volumes now before us that he 
lias been able to distil such a mass 
of material into a palatable liquid, 
and has made a practicable and 
pleasant road for us through what 
was before a rather dreary wil¬ 
derness. We do not know that 
Mr. Barton has added any abso¬ 
lutely new-fact to those already 
known; but, what is of far greater 
importance, *he has organized and 
made intelligible the confused heap 
he foqpd before 4iim; and while 
it is not easy for ns to speak too 
highly of the manner in which he 
has executed his work, the same 
modest gracefulness of mind that 
.Ogives such a, charm to all lie has 
written will probably make himself 
the hut person who will estimate it 
at its full value. The matter, as 
he has treated it, has itself be¬ 
come interesting, and his style, if 
less brilliant than Macanlay's, has 
a pregnant elegance of its own, 
leaving behind it a ealm and satis¬ 
factory impression, which pleases 
ns as we reoeive it, and is re¬ 
tained without an effort. There 
is an appearance of indolence 
which is sometimes unaonsoiously 
acknowledged, and betrays itself, by¬ 
tile-bye, seriously in a negligent 
correcting of the press; but in gene¬ 
ral it is the indolence of power, 
which holds its subject under easy 
command, and wields it without 
exertion. He makes no preten* 
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aion to a large philosophy; con* 
tented to let facts tell their own 
story, he does not encumber them 
with comments, and he has shown 
his discretion as much in what he 
has avoided as in what he has 
touched. But in hiB detail of action, 
and in his estimate of character, 
there is an elevation of feeling and 
a calm subdued fairness far beyond 
the school of utilitarians, to which, 
from an occasional condescension to 
their hack expressions, he seems 
to belong. Mr. Burton, too, speaks 
of the ^ogress of the enlighten¬ 
ment of humanizing influences, of 
largo minded toleration, Ac. &c., 
as if the improvement of man’s 
nature was an unquestioned and un¬ 
questionable fact; as if there were 
no excellences in the earlier world 
which we do not now possess in 
larger measure; as if there were no 
inimitable Athenian sculptures, Nor¬ 
man architectures, Italian paint* 
ings, and Elizabethan dramas. We 
should be glad to force him to a 
fuller definition of his meaning; but 
happily the philosophy -of progress 
in the general modern sense has 
had very little influeneft in forming 
Mr. Burton’s mind, however he may 
suppose himself ft> believe iiyt. 

Thoisubject of his book is simply 
indicated jn its title; more particu¬ 
larly it is the union of th€ two king¬ 
doms, the causes which made it 
necessary, the imprudences, care-* 
lessnesses, and jealousies in the 
working it out, which produced so 
many aangerouii and almost disas¬ 
trous consequences. We are thus 
carried through a series of events 
the names of tne most prominent of 
which will show at once to the ge¬ 
neral reader what he is to look for 
—the accession of William, the 
settlement of the Church, the later 
career of Claverhouse, the Glencoe 
massacre, the singular history of the 
Darien company, the Act of Secu¬ 
rity, and finally the passing of the 
Act of Union, compose the first vo¬ 
lume; the second opens with the 
inauspicious working of the new 
settlement, the thoughtlessness with 
which the sensitive pride of the 
weaker nation was fretted and irri¬ 
tated into alienation; and leads us 
on thijpugh the Jacobite insurrec¬ 
tions, which were rendered possible 
only by the opportunity winch had 
been so unwisely created. 


Great art is shown in the arrange¬ 
ment and composition. The stoiy 
evolves itself systematically as the 
writer saw it, event rising out of frent, 
and cause slowly wording upon cause 
till the climax of the'rebellion. The 
descriptions are graphic and full, 
especially those of battles and ba#le- 
fields, which have been conffiosed 
evidently after personal examination 
of the localities. Those of personal 
character, though occasionally rather 
too brief and allusive, are definite in 
their outline. Mr. Burton's sym¬ 
pathies are not controlled by party 
feeling, and high qualities arc al¬ 
ways appreciated on whatever side 
they are to be found. Bitter 
against no one, the smallest trait of 
good feeling betrayed by the veriest 
rascal receives its due kind mention 
from him; but he never makes the 
rascal into a misrepresented saint 
because he happens to be on the 
anti-Jacobite side. Judging by 
these volumes only we should con¬ 
sider him a man without enthu¬ 
siasm, one who rogarded enthusiasm 
,witb a sad feeling, as at best a 
species of generous weakness. But 
the period be is dealing with con¬ 
tains nothing abou# which it is pos¬ 
sible for a wisq man to be enthusi¬ 
astic neiii^pgreatness in the mat¬ 
ters-at issue, qpr greatness in the 
persons concerned with them. The 
vehement theologians and the vehe¬ 
ment politicians were alike fanatics 
'or dreamers, jind a dispassionate 
regret for so much wasted heroism 
was„the only Sentiment with which 
it was possible to regard them. 
If unenthusiastic, Mr. Burton is 
never contemptuous; when a good 
word is possible he never fails to 
say it; and the book throughout is 
written in a spirit of great kindly 
good sense. 

In so brief a review as wo can 
here permit ourselves we shall best 
please our readers, and better do 
justice to Mr. Burton, by not at¬ 
tempting any general analysis, but 
by selecting detailed specimens of 
his*manner and of his conclusions; 
and we will take first, as a matter in 
which English readers in the pre¬ 
sent state of their knowledge are'' 
likely to feel greatest interest—the 
too painfully celebrated massacre 
of Glencoe. It has probably re¬ 
ceived an undue prominence as an 
isolated fact, but the intensely tra- 
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gical features of the story, with the 
wildness of the scene in which it 
took place, have combined to fasten 
it upon the imagination, and the 
Blianre and tne stain hare clang to 
the memory oNWilliam in dyes which 
hare hitherto only deepened as time 
has grown older. As Mr. Burton 
hifhvlf wisely says— 

If Daljymple and Breadalbane had 
dreamed of the influence of striking 
scenery in perpetuating the memory of 
political crimes, they would hare sought 
any other place than this grand moun¬ 
tain solitude for the execution of their 
cruelty. 

But there are few persons who 
will not be glad to find the darker 
shadows partially reliered; and a 
literal and dispassionate statement 
of the facts of the catastrophe does 
certainly go far to distribute the 
guilt orcr a wider surface than we 
had hitherto supposed. William 
himself is cleared of any further 
responsibility than what is inrolred 
in his haring permitted a sererity 
which the Scotch Ministers on whom 
he was forced to rely had repre¬ 
sented to him as necessary. Thp 
sufferers are shown to hare been 
guilty of worse offences, than Jaco- 
bitism, and thfe seventy with which 
the massacre was executed must be 
allowed that degKfe mi paMiation 
(slight and misejable as it.is) to 
which very bad actions are entitled 
when they are in harmony with the 
practice of the time, ana are tole-,' 
rated bjr general opinion. The ouf- 
line of the circumstances is fami¬ 
liar to every one. tTHfe Highlanders 
had been out with Clavernouse in 
what the government were entitled 
to consider a dangerous rebellion. 
It was certain that they would ex¬ 
plode again on the first opportunity; 
and even in peace their habits were 
such that unless they could be over¬ 
awed or coerced, their very exist¬ 
ence was fatal to the industry of the 
neighbouring Lowland population. 
The provocation which they had al¬ 
ready given had laid them fairly 
open to a severe retribution, and we 
need entertain no wonder that alike 
by William and bis advisers it 
was felt absolutely necessary to 
make some example of the worst of 
the clans. Among those against 
whom as freebooters there was the 
heaviest reason to complain were 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe, and if 
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the Government had in a straight¬ 
forward and open manner seleoted 
them for a peremptory vengeance 
we could only have regarded it as 
one of those strong stern acts of 
justice on which great men will ven¬ 
ture in a spirit of wife humanity, 
knowing that in dealing with habits 
radically vicious severity is the 
truest clemency. The Secretary of 
State for Scotland, however, Sir 
John Dalrymple, was not a great 
man, and such a course of oonduot 
he had neither the understanding to 
perceive to be right, nor the energy 
to cany it out if he hgrif He at¬ 
tempted . to entangle itne chiefs in 
a position inwhidfethey should have 
outlawed themselves by acts of their 
own, and as soon os they had for¬ 
feited their privileges as subjects ho 
determined to extirpate them as a 
horde of savages, or beasts of prey. 
Promises of money by William's 
orders were held out to such of the 
chiefs as would offer a ready sub¬ 
mission, and this was done bond fide, 
and with no covert purpose. At the 
same time— 

A proclamation was issued requiring 
all the chiefs to swear the oath of alle¬ 
giance in tfie presence of a civil judge, 
before the first of January, 1692, threat¬ 
ening those who Hailed to do so with 
the penalties of treason and of military- 
execution upon their lands. The fero- 
cioqp name of the writ by%hich it was 
to he executed, called letters of fire and 
sword, had nothing in it to startle the 
ear, although it was knowfa to infer 
military executionin its most appalling 
form. Any one who by reason of hie 
estates being ravaged, or for any other 
cause, had a deadly feud with a High¬ 
land clan, readily obtained (Aw license 
of extermination against them, on payment 
of the usual fees. 

The threat, like the promise, ap¬ 
pears to be open and plain, and so 
m form it was. But Mr. Burton 
has shown by extracts from Dal- 
rymple.'s letters that he hoped that 
obedience would be generally re¬ 
fused, and that by skilfully availing 
himself of the animosities of clan 
against clan he might let them loose 
upon one another for mutual extir- 

E ation. Let the sentence which, we 
are italicized, however, be carefully 
observed, for while the massacre in 
its actual featureswears the frightful 
appearance of licensed murder, the 
licence was one which was recognised 
by the legislation of ike time, and 
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of which on the present occasion the 
statesmen only availed themselves 
rather than created it for the im¬ 
mediate purpose. That the Mac 
Donalds really were a nest of thieves 
rests not only on the evidence of the 
time, but Mr. Burton has gathered 
a further curious proof of it on 
grounds not liable to the errors into 
which the prejudices of contempo¬ 
raries may betray their formal 
statements, and which may serve as 
a correction to the romantic sympa¬ 
thies that are excited by the Glencoe 
scenery 

The tourist hi Glencoe (he says) finds 
himself in a singularly solitary road, 
with conical mountains rising on either 
side, nearly as abruptly as the Aiguil- 
lettes of the Alps burst out of the coat¬ 
ing of snow. There is a narrow strip of 
grazing ground between these Alpine 
walls. There are a few, still narrower, 
scattered here and there in the upper 
level, whence start the scaurs and mural 
precipices. He remarks the absence of 
population, as he passes, after a series of 
miles, a solitary farm-house, and one or 
two shepherd huts. This solitude he 
naturally associates with the tragedy of 
which he has heard. But !o the histo¬ 
rical observer it may call fojth the ques¬ 
tion, since the means of subsistence in 
this wild spot are so scanty, how, when 
there was a considerable population 
there, dkl they subsist ? In equally arid 
districts of the Jura, wo find a population 
subsisting by the making o# watches; 
but we know well that neither this nor 
any other productive occupation fed the 
MacDonalds of Glencoe, fn short, they 
lived by plunder, afid were, with the 
exception of the MacGregors, who had 
been nearly exterminated, the most ac¬ 
complished and indomitable freebooters 
within the circuit of the Grampians. If 
they had not lived on the reft produce 
of other people’s industry, their arid 

i jlen could not have supported the popu- 
ation which made the massacre a con¬ 
siderable feature in the history of the 
seventeenth century. 

Persons who in the midst of or¬ 
derly and industrious neighbours 
choose to live like beasts of prey, 
have no right to be surprised ii they 
find themselves treated as such. 
No matter what courage, fidelity, 
self-devotion, or other high feature 
of character there may have been 
among them, the propensity to 
thieve is utterly intolerable, and 
tiie alternative of correction or de¬ 
struction becomes matter of simple 


necessity. It is a necessity, however, 
which will not even palliate the 
manner in which the punishment 
was inflicted. In ages of barbarism, 
when governments are withoiff the 
power to punish, offenders are left 
to the * wild justice’ of private re¬ 
venge, and during the Blow advances 
of society ‘ the avenger of bloc is 
recognised by the law as # a legiti¬ 
mate executioner of the natural 
penalties against crime. But the 
close of the seventeenth century was 
not a period when recourse might 
be had to so rude an expedient; and 
that such a practice should have 
survived to so late a time is but a 
slight excuse for the statesman who 
employed it, and a disgrace to the 
nation who had consented so long to 
endure it. 

Disappointed in his hope that 
any considerable number of the 
clans would refuse obedience to 
the proclamtion, Dalrymple dis¬ 
covered that at least one, and that 
among the worst, of the offenders 
had fallen within his power. The 1st 
of January was the last day fixed 
on which the oath could be received 
(of course, in such a matter, somo 
last day must have l^en fixed), and 
MacDonald, rho had held out to 
the latest moment, with a clear pur- 
ose "'&f refhflbfing disloyal it he 
ared,» and if the refusal wore ge¬ 
neral, iindiAg tfcat he was being left 
, alone, and knowing the vengeance 
hich wouldlall upon him, hastened, 
at the extreme limit of the time, to 
follow the universal example. Cir¬ 
cumstances, over which he had no 
control, interfered with his purpose, 
and he had not formally made his 
submission till five days beyond the 
time named in the proclamation. 
He was, therefore, technically and 
legally in the power of the .Govern¬ 
ment; and as MacDonald, by the 
fact of his delaying to the last, 
showed sufficiently the animus with 
which he was actuated, they saw no 
reason why they should not make 
use of it. 

The'final tragedy was now resolved on. 
The letters of Breadalbane, Dalrymple, 
and one or two others in the secret, have 
a very fiendish appearance. They speak 
about mauling them on the cold long 
nights when they cannot live on the 
mountains; about not troubling the 
government with prisoners; seeing that 
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the old fox and his cubs do not escape. 
about striking the blow silently and 
secretly, otherwise the victims may 
flee to the mountains; and the like. 
To carry out t^e plan, the old well- 
established resource of clan animosity 
was appealed to.' For ages even before 
the horrible exhibition on the North 
Inchof Perth, it had been the policy of 
the^ttovemment to set these unruly 
septs against each other. It was in every 
respect tne most easy, simple, and 
economical method of destruction; and 
the deadly hatred which neighbouring 
clans had to each other was sometimes 
piously viewed as a wise dispensation of 
Providence, like that which provides for 
the destruction of one noxious animal 
by the enmity it inspires in another. 
The conduct of the aflair in hand re¬ 
quired so much treachery and duplicity, 
that nothing but clan-hatred could sup¬ 
ply the necessary amount of these vices. 
The Campbells were the natural enemies 
of the MacDonalds, and they had been 
embodied in an independent regiment, 
which gave them the means, as they pos¬ 
sessed the hearty will, to execute what 
was desired. Towards the branch of the 
MacDonalds who lived in Glencoe, the 
Campbells had a special ground of 
hatred. Their inaccessible mountain 
lastnesses protruded, as it were, into the 
Campbell country, and were in that 
shire of Argyle Much they^oved to con¬ 
sider entirely their owtj. Glencoe was 
thus invested with ^1 the hatred of a 
hostile frontier fortress (grid thesdwioun- 
tains, raising their £omcal peak# above 
their neighbours, were contemplated by 
tbe followers of MaflCallum Mohr as 
Gibraltar • is by the Spaniard. The • 
Campbell territory, more productive th*f 
that of the MacDonalds, was often mer¬ 
cilessly ravaged by the Jbanditti of this 
stronghold, and at the conference which 
Breadalbane held with the chiefs as am¬ 
bassador, he had high words with 
Glencoe about stolen cattle,—the main 
Bource, besides clan-rivalries, of highland 
bloodshed. 

There is no occasion to follow the 
story of the massacre. Frightful as 
it was, it fell far short of what had 
been intended; for the entire clan 
was marked for destruction, and the 
actual victims were under forty. 
But the circumstances under which 
it was perpetrated were sucl^ as to 
call out universal sympathy and 
horror; and a powerful party 
opposed to the Government made 
the most of the-opportunity of hold¬ 
ing them up to execration. The age 
was outgrowing such ferocious forms 
of justice; ana Dalrymple had the 


bad luck to be the last statesman 
who made use of a method which 
had been employedbefore a thousand 
times without challenge, and even 
with applause. Happy in his com¬ 
parative insignificance, however* 
Dabymple’s name is sflldom men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the busi¬ 
ness ; and the odium has been 
popularly, but without justice, 
transferred to the English King. 
The latter had signified his approva 
of the proposed to punish the 
Highlanders—he had even specified 
the MacDonalds as desirable to be 
selected for an examplj^but the 
manner in which thepimishmentwas 
to bo inflicted, aftd the extent to 
which it was to bo carried, were 
left to the local authorities, who 
alone aro responsible for them ; 
while the deep, malignant treachery 
in the actual execution—the revolt¬ 
ing features of which are sometimes 
spoken of as if they had been pre¬ 
scribed in detail by William—are 
due to the fiendish nature of the 
men into whose hands the work was 
given. 

It will have been perceived, that for 
the act itself Mr. Burton offers no sort 
of apology.* It was a horrible crime, 
which he sees with the eyes of a 
wise »nd human® man, who is yet 
too humane to let his judgment be 
betrayed by his feeling,^and distri¬ 
butes thS guilt with an equitable 
hand. The parallel, indeed, which 
he endeavours to establish between 
this massacre and Cromwell’s mili¬ 
tary executions at Drogheda will not 
bear examining. The garrison of 
Drogheda was summoned to surren¬ 
der, and after its refusal the town 
was taken by storm. Cromwell was 
not a man to take advantage of a 
technical flaw in the acceptance of 
hiB terms—in an accidental delay of 
hours or days; and justice with nim 
was a tlibig too sacred and too solemn 
for the infliction of its penalties 
to be committed to the passion of 

{ jrivate enemies, or extended to help- 
ess women and innocent children. 
The Drogheda victims were grown 
men taken in arms, the ofisoour- 
ing of the population of the three 
kingdoms, scarcely one among whom 
had not richly earned his own fate 
by his own individual crimes. But 
it is remarkable in this Glencoe 
business, that it may be questioned 
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which was the most surprised at the 
ebullition of popular feeling that 
was caused by it—the minister who 
had commanded the act, or the sur¬ 
vivors among the sufferers who 
found themselves so unexpectedly 
the object of general sympathy. 

The latter, 

Unconscious of the greatness of the 
crime by which they suffered—because, in 
the ferocious social system in which they 
lived, they knew nothing of the moral 
obligations incumbent on a higher 
civilization—they doubtless were much 
astonished when they found themselves 
objects d£^ational and even of Euro¬ 
pean interest?-and saw Parliamentary 
parties seeking influence and eminence 
by the advocacy of their cause. 

While for Sir Johu Dalrymple, 

Not the powerful, respected, and pious 
slave-holder of Carolina, when, emerging 
from his own circle, he has first heard an 
emancipist call him a robber of the 
worst kind, nor the hard-working con¬ 
scientious lawlord, when, after labouri- 
ously carrying an act to make it death 
to steal five shillings in a dwelling-house, 
he is called a murderer by an abolitionist 
of death punishment,—could be more 
astonished than the Secretary of State 
when he heard the terms in winch 
his meritorious services t<f the Govern¬ 
ment in the affair of Glencoe were 

attacked. The rule had always 

been to show no more consideration to 
Highlanders than to wild beasts. The 
previous Stewart kings yjpuld Jmvo 
put every human being who spoke the 
Gaelic language to death had it been 
possible, as, to their greatenortification, 
they found it was not. James VI., for 
instance, made a bargain with Argyle in 
the South and Huntly in the North, ' to 
extirpate the barbarous people,’ each 
taking his department and fixing a time 
within which the thing was to be accom¬ 
plished, but it was found that it could 

not be done.If there is anything 

in the undoubted spirit of extermina¬ 
tion with which onr ancestors viewed 
the Celtic races to excite disgust, let us 
look at the notions which our American, 
African, and Australian colonists form 
at this day of the value of the lives of 
any given number of 'black fellows,’ 
when compared with the advantage of 
preserving industry and property. 

The affair of Glencoe was one 
among a number of causes which 
pressed upon the statesmen of the 
day the necessity of a union be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms, and at 
the same^ime called out a variety 
of angryfeelings, which made the 


carrying it into effect so difficult. 
Looking back from onr present 
point of view, when the enormous 
advantages which jhave resulted 
from the Union both to England 
and to Scotland can so easily be 
discerned, with no apparent evils 
whatsoever to countervail them, it 
is not eaBy to understand wheso the 
difficulty could have lain f ,iu carry¬ 
ing through a measure of such large 
and obvious benefit. United from 
the time of the Reformation in what, 
as long as Romanism was dangerous, 
was a common faith, they had already 
been governed long enough by a 
common sovereign for the ancient 
national animosities to have died 
away and been forgotten. It is true 
that under thetwo last sovereigns the 
powerof England had been employed 
to persecute the Scotch Presby¬ 
terians. But the persecuting princes 
were themselves Scotchmen of the 
old royal line; and England had been 
a common sufferer under the same 
tyranny > which had rather served, 
therefore, to draw them together 
than to separate them. The fighting 
era of their rivalry had past away, 
and a new industrial era had com¬ 
menced, infwhich t\fy real interests 
of the two countries were the same; 
and a glance at«the map is sufficient 
to sKSw thftotn industrial develop¬ 
ment fcf two independent peoples m 
so 8mall dh iqjand could not con- 
( tinue for ever. On terms either of 
•agreement dr of compulsion sooner 
or later they must unite ; and, while 
experience iuyl taught Scotland that 
she could not preserve her indepen¬ 
dence without assistance from abroad, 
more dangerous to her than alliance 
with England, England, too, had 
learnt from it, that if united to Scot¬ 
land ou any terms short of absolute 
equality, her proud and hardy neigh¬ 
bour could task her strength to its 
utmost to preserve the chain un¬ 
broken, and that she would be power¬ 
less eithertodevelopefurtherherown 
internal force, or to resist an external 
enemy. If either country waB to 
prosper it was essential that they 
should be heartily and cordially 
united; and such a union, it was 
equally clear, was only possible upon 
terms of mutual respect and con¬ 
ciliation. 

That this really was the case, and 
that every thinking person must 
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hare seen that it was so, appears 
now so obvious, that however for¬ 
midable the array of difficulties to 
be overcome, even when laid all to¬ 
gether they look like nothing by 
the side of so paramount a necessity. 
The Church question had been 
settled on the Revolution once 
ft* all, and was to suffer no further 
interference. Of vital moment no¬ 
thing remained to keep the two 
countries asunder; and of the ob¬ 
stacles which did remain we English 
have little reason to be proud. On the 
Scotch side there remained a feeling 
of intense nationality, a high value 
of the independence which they had 
so gallantly won, and a fear that 
‘the ancient kingdom' would sub¬ 
side into a province of the aggressive 
neighbour, whose efforts to subdue 
it they had for centuries suc¬ 
cessfully defied. Such a feeling 
and such a pride were honourable to 
them ; and it was more honourable, 
that while they estimated the sacri¬ 
fice which was required perhaps be¬ 
yond its value, they were prepared 
to venture it. The real difficulty in 
accomplishingtheunionlayattheeut- 
set of the negotiation, not with Scot¬ 
land, but with the ignorant selfish¬ 
ness of the Englislntrading interests. 

It is remarkable, that the broad 
sense of CromwSlMitd perSfeived, as 
well what would most ensure cor¬ 
diality between tfce two peoples as 
the elements which fc remaining qp 
settlgd, might make a disagreement 
between them dangerous. He had 
established perfectjreedom of trade, 
and he had abolished the petty sove¬ 
reignties of the Highland chiefs, 
which afterwards twice enabled the 
Stuarts to organize an army of 
insurrection. The- belief which 
prevailed at the Restoration, that 
right and justice lay in the con¬ 
tradictory of everything which had 
been done by the Protector, restored 
the occasion of discord in giving 
back to the English their monopo¬ 
lies, and restored to the chieftains 
their hereditary privileges of leader¬ 
ship. To the first of these two 
acts is to be traced the tempeBt of 
animosity which preceded the pass¬ 
ing of the Union, and rendered the 
working of 'it for many years so 
unsatisfactory. The other gave 
the Stuarts the means of twice 
appearing at the head of Highland 


armies to reconquer the throne; and 
the second time on which they des¬ 
cended from their mountains it was 
into the midst of a people too deeply 
alienated from England to lift a 
finger to resist them. 

The whole of this remarkable 
drama—for in the consistency of its 
parts it has all the completeness of 
a poetical composition—is admirably 
told by Mr. Burton, who opens it 
with the singular history of the 
Darien Company. William had, 
early in his reign, made an effort to 
induce the English Parliament to 
consider the question^ffthe Union; 
but since it had to do acknowledged 
that the passing of such a measure 
would involve tko extension of Eng¬ 
lish trade privileges to Scotland, and 
since the English traders were still, 
as Mr. Burton says, ' possessed by 
the shallow belief that what was 
gained by their neighbours was 
something lost by themselves,’ the 
proposal was coldly received, and 
was dropped without an effort to 
carry it into effect. Scotland, in¬ 
jured in purse and wounded in feel¬ 
ing, had Boon an opportunity of 
showing her natural resentment. 
The success of the East India Com¬ 
pany had excited a general emula¬ 
tion, and a Yew leading men iu 
Edinburgh determined, «emce they 
were excluded from a^hare in their 
fceighBours’ advantages, to rival 
them in their own field. Their 
imaginative enthusiasm conjured up 
the wildest Anaschar visions of 
what theii; scheme was to achieve; 
but after allowing the natural de¬ 
duction which must always be made 
from sanguine expectation, the asso¬ 
ciation which they proposed to form, 
if successful at all, would trench 
deeply into the profits of the Eng¬ 
lish companies. The principal fea¬ 
ture in tne plan was to form a settle¬ 
ment on the Isthmus of Darien, 
which, like Alexandria in the old 
world, was to be the oentre of the 
trade between Eastern Asia and 
Europe; and by a single powerful 
effort the poor Boots were thus to 
seat themselves on the throne of 
the commerce of the world. The 
plan was no sooner published than 
it was caught up by the entire eager 
nation. Injured and slighted as 
they had been by the jealousy of 
the English, an opportunity of reta- 4 
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listing appeared to open itself, of 
rivalling, perhaps of eclipsing them. 
Money poured in from every side, 
the great nobles leading the sub¬ 
scription list, and the poorest traders 
finding a place in it. The whole 
realized capital of the country was 
cast into the venture with os eager 
a patriotism as if the owners of it 
were volunteering into an army to 
defend their country from invasion. 
The opposition of the English, which 
soon displayed itself, increased their 
resolution. If their rivals were 
afraid, it was a reason w r hy they 
should hop*v The spirit of Bruce 
and Wallace had'awoke again, some¬ 
what metamorphosed indeed, in the 
merchants’ counting-houses. We 
could wish that there had been 
more of Edward’s chivalry in the 
London Exchange. The anomalous 
position of Scotland, which, though 
a free country, was subject to the 
English king, made it, in the eyes 
of other nations, appear a dependent 
provinco; and the English mer¬ 
chants, very little to their credit, 
took advantage of the opportunity 
which was thus afforded them. 
Having by their own act excluded 
Scotland from a share in their own 
commerce, they were bound in ho¬ 
nour, even in ordinsfiy honesty c to 
have left if free play to develope its 
own resources; but unhappily ho¬ 
nour and jusnee were words r not at 
that time inserted in the commercial 
dictionary of England. c 
Trade jealousies (says Mr. Burton) 
have, from time to time, made the English 
people frantic. The Comlhons were urged 
on to an immediate extermination of 
the upstart rival to English commerce. 
They utterly forgot that there was, in the 
other part of the island, an independent 
imperial Parliament, legislating for a 
free state; and an inquiry was instituted, 
as to those who had advised the passing 
of the act in Scotland, as if it had been 
the measure of some English dependency, 
for which the promoters were respon¬ 
sible to the English Parliament. The 
Lords were roused as rapidly, and by the 
same influences. The two houses held 
that important conclave, little seen in 
later times—a conference; and united 
in an address to the Crown against the 
Scottish Company. To the address pre¬ 
sented to him by the two Houses, the 
king was reported to have made an an¬ 
swer which became memorable in 
Scotland. It. was in these terms 
1 That he had been ill served in Scot¬ 


land, but he hoped some remedies might 
be found to prevent the inconveniences 
that might arise from this act.’ The 
Commons proceeded still further. They 
seized on the books and documents' of 
the company, in London [for the sub¬ 
scription list had been opened to English 
capitalists], and conducted a threatening 
examination of the capitalists who hag 
subscribed to the fund. In the end, tWey 
resolved that the directors of tlm com¬ 
pany, acting under colour of a Scottish 
Act of Parliament, were guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour; and then 
they voted that Lord Belhaven, and 
the other eminent Scottish gentlemen 
whose names appeared in the Scottish 
Act as the directors of the company, 
should each be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. This denun¬ 
ciation was more insulting than prac¬ 
tically operative; and it may be counted 
the rmmnenceroent of that series of rash 
insults to Scotland, which, rendering the 
Union necessary, were at the same time 
a sad impediment to its progress. 

The ‘insult,’ however, was fol¬ 
lowed up by other measures of a 
less ineffectual character. The Eng¬ 
lish ambassadors were instructed to 
inform all foreign powers that the 
Government knew nothing of this 
new company, and that it was esta¬ 
blished without the sanction of the 
king. In consequence, when the 
directors endeavoured to negotiate 
a footing for dliAnselves, they were 
met by rf demand fot an inspection 
of their# charter, «and were coldly 
informed that tjieir incorporation by 
a Scottish parliament could noJ. fur¬ 
nish them with a character which it 
was possible to acknowledge. The 
Spaniards, who from the first had 
regarded the settlement at Darien 
with extreme distrust and jealousy, 
on the receipt of such a communi¬ 
cation, and learning further that the 
Anglo-American colonists had been 
forbidden to hold intercourse with 
or notice it, considered themselves 
at once entitled to treat the settlers 
as buccaneers; and cut off from 
support, and isolated from all foreign 
sympathy, the colony magnificently 
began was blighted at its outset. 
Quarrels were caused by disasters, 
and crimes by quarrels; and at last 
they really became what the Spa¬ 
niards considered them. The entire 
melancholy history is told by Mr. 
Burton in a tone of powerful emo¬ 
tion, and the career of the ill-fated 
company assumes in his hands a 
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thoroughly tragic character. It was 
not the bankruptcy of a speculation 
set on foot to make the fortunes of 
a few adventurers; it was an effort 
of national ‘enthusiasm, and ill as 
such a temper may promise for the 
successful conduct of a trading en¬ 
terprise, it entitles it to a moral re- 
sfwet which usually there is no 
necessity for offering to such under¬ 
takings. 

One source of calamity incident to the 
joint-stock manias of richer countries— 
jobbing in shares and sales at enhanced 
and fictitious values—was here wanting. 
It was a national affair; none sought 
individual aggrandizement; but the 
Scots, with their characteristic fidelity 
in times of difficulty, threw their for¬ 
tunes into the common lot, and were in¬ 
dividually to gain or lose with the rise 
or fall of the nation. Services of all 
kinds were disinterestedly offered. Pa¬ 
terson, amidst public applause, gave up 
a gratuitous allotment of shares, which 
he and othera looked upon as seeds ca¬ 
pable of sprouting and ripening into a 
princely fortune. There was a disposi¬ 
tion that would have put down all at¬ 
tempts to entrap the unwary, and to 
gamble with privileges of selection, or 
the means of superior knowledge. *It 
must indeed be admitted, that, had there 
been a strong disposition to run the 
scheme through the nfen of the multitude 
to the gain of a few heartless specu¬ 
lators, the means bS*a?complJ5hing it 
were wanting; for the subscriptions 
sucked up all the money4n th^country, 
and none remained Tor jobbing transac¬ 
tions and enhanoed purchases. Hengl 
the caltunities whigh overcame the cofln- 
tiy, sad as they might be, wore the sim¬ 
ple loss of property,-*~they did not in¬ 
volve, as in the manias which afterwards 
deluged England and France, inextrica¬ 
ble adjustments between impostors and 
their dupes, and a consciousness that 
the simplicity of one portion of the people 
had called forth the latent spirit of 
rapine jn the men of prey who formed 
the other. Whatever follies of the san¬ 
guine, the ardent, and the ambitious, 
tiie Scots had committed, those who had 
committed them honestly abode the 
penalty; and, however they had been 
treated by other nations, they retained 
the proua consciousness that, not in their 
own streets or in their social circles 
were to be seen men whq had grossly 
plotted on pablio credulity, and fed the 
fire of excitement, that in treaoherous 
coolness they might profit by the ruin it 
was bringing on. 

In a money point of view, Scot¬ 
land had been ruined—all her little 


savings swept away by a real, 
monstrous iniquity. Bitter and 
deep, however, as the general in¬ 
dignation was, before resorting to 
any extreme measures of self-de¬ 
fence, the estates submitted the treat¬ 
ment which they had rlceived to the 
better judgment of William, in a 
grave and earnest appeal. While 
the latter was reflecting upon the 
answer which he should give, the 
English House of Lords, as if de¬ 
termined that nothing should be 
left undone to make the worst of 
their very bad position, ‘ passed an 
address condemning tkfe Scottish 
colony, and approving of the pro¬ 
clamation issued against it by the 
Governors of the English Trans¬ 
atlantic plantations.’ But William’s 
clearer eye and calmer judgment 
perceived the tempest which was 
gathering, and perhaps he felt the 
injustice which nad been committed. 
‘His answer to this address con¬ 
veyed a tacit reproof.’ 

He expressed a warm sympathy with 
the Scots in their misfortune, and 
showed that he was not prepared to head 
the stronger nation in riding down the 
weaker. He took up the neglected 
question of the Union, and earnestly re¬ 
commended such a measure to the HouBe 
of Lords, with a special reference to the 
histcJTy of Darien, and to the adjustment 
of trading privileges, as the only means 
of saving the two nations from endlesB 
arid irreconcileable discord. 

The Lords, removed from the 
temptatioq of immediate interest, 
were able to listen. They passed a 
bill, apparently without difficulty, 
appointing commissioners to treat, 
ana sent it down to the Commons. 
‘ But the risk of war with a high- 
spirited people, driven desperate, 
had not become sufficiently immi¬ 
nent to overcome the commercial 
jealousies of the nation, or awaken 
them to the fact as a political neces¬ 
sity, that the Scots would no longer 
be sacrificed to the system.’ City in¬ 
fluence was still paramount, ana the 
bill was lost at its second reading. 

William still persevered. He re¬ 
newed his entreaties two years after, 
almost with his last breath. On the 
accession of Anne the question was 
again pressed in the speech from the 
throne, as of urgent and immediate 
moment. Still, however, to no pur¬ 
pose. The bulk of the people re¬ 
mained unconvinced df anything 
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except that their pockets might pos¬ 
sibly suffer. Ana although on this 
occasion commissioners actually 
■were appointed by the Parliaments 
of the two kingdoms, and proceeded 
as far as a first meeting, the free- 
trade question lying on the threshold 
of the negotiation proved an insu¬ 
perable obstacle, and the English 
persisted in their narrow, impracti¬ 
cable selfishness. 

The Scots were now thrown 
upon their own resources. Nothing 
would evidently be gained by conci¬ 
liation, and nothing was to be ex¬ 
pected either from the honour or 
generosity of feieir neighbours. It 
remained for then? to defend their 
own position; and in a proud spirit 
of self-reliance they at once assumed 
an attitude which forced its meaning 
into the brain of the densest trader 
in England. The descendants of 
the men who had defied and baffled 
the Norman chivalry, were not now 
to sit by and see their country fall 
prostrate before a paltry aristocracy 
of trade; and from default of issue 
of the Queen, the necessity having 
arisen of a fresh settlement of the 
succession to the throne, a simple 
and constitutional opportunity was 
afforded them of resuming their 
rank as an independent nation.,The 
difficulty under which the Darien 
company had fallen had arisen from 
the dubious nationality of a people 
who in appearance were the subjects 
of the king of England; and being 
under no political obligation to fol¬ 
low the example of their neighbours 
in determining the line in which 
their crown should descend, they 
availed themselves of the occasion to 
recover their country’s place among 
the European powers. By the Act of 
Security, which was passed with 
the enthusiastic approval of the 
entire nation, it was decreed that 
the crown of Scotland, on the death 
of Queen Anne, should not descend 
with that of England to the house 
of Hanover. We are not to regard 
this bold measure as a skilful ma¬ 
noeuvre of statesmen on the political 
chessboard; it was the simple de¬ 
termined act of a resolved people, 
who probably did not any more care 
to calculate how the question of the 
Union might be affected by it. The 
Scotch were not particularly anxious 
for the Unfon; they entertained no 


very magnificent expectations of 
what they were to gain by that mea¬ 
sure, while the surrender of their 
independence was an obvious and 
certain evil. They had been indif¬ 
ferent from the first, and now they 
were irritated into enmity, and 
were entirely ready to accept the 
alternative which the madness^of 
the English was forcing upon them. 
But the eyes of the latter Were at 
last opened. With a large element 
of Jacobite disaffection among them¬ 
selves, if the Scotch as a united peo¬ 
ple should recal the elder branch of 
the Stuarts; if, as they showed them 
selves inclined to do, they should fall 
back upon the ancient French alli¬ 
ance, and determine, in combina¬ 
tion with Louis, to maintain the 
Jacobite cause, a coalition would 
have to be faced more dangerous 
than trade competition. The 
mass of the English constituencies 
were probably scarcely even aware 
of the existence of a Scotch Parlia¬ 
ment, or went on in the easy belief 
that Scotch liberties wore a bauble 
with which their neighbour's vanity 
wjs amused, and they were roused 
from the comfortable dream to find 
themselves on the edge of hos¬ 
tility with a justly ifhgry nation. 
There was no .more hesitation, 
every "point at once con¬ 

ceded ; • even tne. losses by the 
Darien failure were made good, 
principal and interest; for which 
Mr. Burton is good enough to give 
tufe English Government credit as 
an act of generosity, when his own 
story, and eveif his own words else¬ 
where, show that it was only ex¬ 
torted from their terrors. It is 
a chapter in English history little 
creditable to us ; and indeed there 
are few among our public men of 
those years whose veiy belonging 
to us we have not reason' to be 
ashamed of, and whose name and 
exploits our after historians will not 
be glad to thruBt aside and pass 
over with a few disdainful pages. 
Whether the Scottish noblemen 
were bribed, as the Jacobite writers 
say th^y were, to forward the union 
(for after feelings so angry had been 
roused it was no easy matter to 
bring it about) is left in uncertainty. 
Large sums were distributed among 
them, but whether directly as bribes 
or as arrears of the unpaid salaries 
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of their various offices, there is not 
sufficient evidence to determine. 
Mr. Burton inclines to give them 
the benefit of the doubt; and the 
minute fractions in the sums which 
they received point to the same con¬ 
clusion ; at the same time there was 
nothing in the character of most of 
tHten to make the charge of corrup¬ 
tion in itself at all improbable. 

Wittf the passing of the Act of 
Union Mr. Burton Brings his first 
volume to a close. In tne second, 
he passes to the Jacobite con¬ 
spiracies, and the occasion which 
gavo them an importance they 
would never have received from 
the popularity of the cause itself. 
That the fusion of two nations, 
brought about as it had been, not by 
any growth of attachment, or even 
by obvious reciprocal interests, but 
only by Astringent political necessity* 
would lead to many offensive bicker¬ 
ings and petty disagreements might 
have been foreseen with no great ef¬ 
fort of sagacity. The social system of 
Scotland, far Jess artificial tnan that 
of England, was held together by 
customs rather than by laws; and in 
tho necessity of reducing the two 
countries to*a common order in es¬ 
sentials, even though as few abrupt 
changes were intsoauced as possible, 
the habits and prtijndtees of Uhe peo¬ 
ple would be inevitably wounded in 
a thousand ways ^ After thp conces¬ 
sion which England conceived her- 
Belf tp have made in "the opening s 8f 
her trade, and in her engagement to 
attempt no interference with the 
Presbyterian church, she felt no 
particular obligation to proceed with 
minuteness or delicacy in less im¬ 
portant matters. When we English 
are doingour best, we pay more atten¬ 
tion to tne substance of what is done 
than .to the form in which we do it; 
and when certain things must be car¬ 
ried out, we have a straightforward, 
business-like way of setting to work 
with them, which may easily be 
offensive to people who are ready to 
take offence. There will always be 
• a difference of opinion as t£ which is 
really the wisest mode of proceeding 
in such circumstances. In the pre¬ 
sent case offences of Borne sort were 
inevitable; find that matters grew no 
worse than they did, and that ‘ the 
vessel of the state' righted herself 
so readily after so heavy a plunge, 


proves that the measure was at least 
well carried through, if we cau fancy 
it might have been done better, and 
this or that lurch have been pre¬ 
vented. After all, the grievances 
most complained of were the esta¬ 
blishment of a justiciary on the 
English model; a change, after the 
recent experience of suca a business 
as that of Glencoe, whioh was abso¬ 
lutely necessary; and the method 
pursued of collecting the taxes, to 
which it was only necessary for 
the people to become accustomed to 
learn very soon the superiority of 
it to their own. In other words, 
a country accustdhed to follow 
its own imperfect methods of ad¬ 
ministering the law, was brought 
under another, more just, firm, and 
equable, and it exhibited those 
symptoms of impatience which are 
always shown by high - spirited 
animals, whether of the human or 
other species, at the first experience 
of restraint. But it was natural, on 
the other side, that the Scots them¬ 
selves should be slow to see things 
in a reasonable light. The ill usage 
which they had experienced prepa¬ 
ratory to the union made them 
jealously* alive to after appearances 
of injury. The surrender which 
they had madetcould not be appre¬ 
ciated by others as highly as by 
themselves; and vet they appeared 
to demand that the Ehglish should 
never cease to remember it; and 
they required to be treated with a 
formal aelioacy which they did not 
find, and which it waa as natural as 
it was abstractedly unreasonable 
that they should expect. The 
really important mistake which waa 
made at the union, aa Mr. Burton 
himself shows, was in leaving too 
much, ratber than too little, undis¬ 
turbed ; in permitting the Highland 
chiefs to retain their * superiorities,’ 
in virtue of which they exercised, in 
their own districts, a despotic and 
kingly authority. But the feeling of 
inj ary which was entertained, by even 
the most thoughtful of the Scots who 
understood and valued the inesti¬ 
mable benefit of the Union, will be 
found well expressed in the senti¬ 
ments which Mr. Burton gives us as 
his own: 

In all such secondary matters, it should 
have been the policy‘of Britain to have 
done as little as possible to remind 
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Scotland that die mi now in die hands 
of strangers. The great service which 
a central government, uniting several 
interests and conflicting elements, can 
accomplish for its various parts, is to 
save them from the tyranny of local 
majorities and the selfishness of pro¬ 
vincial interests. In these shapes the 
central government has in later times 
ever exercised a beneficial influence 
over Sootland, and has begun to extend 
this beneficent function to Ireland. It 
is a function, however, which is best 
exercised when it appears least con¬ 
spicuously to emanate from the stranger. 
It might have been accomplished by 
quiet checks and skilful adjustments of 
the balance of parties, while, save in 
this beneficent but uficonspicuous influ¬ 
ence over them, the management of 
affairs should have borne as close a re¬ 
semblance as possible to what it would 
have been had Scotland retained her 
own legislature. Unfortunately, whether 
from want of true statesmanship or the 
tiying influence of a time when men 
were occupied in throwing desperate 
stakes for large prizes, the policy 
adopted towards Scotland was far 
different from this soothing and cor¬ 
rective character. In almost every one 
of the changes just enumerated, the 
offensive act was offensively done, and 
the oountiy was ever reminded that she 
was in the hands of ungeniaf and un¬ 
interested, if not hostile, strangers. 

Bat to leave these political 8is- 
quiaitions t and to turn to other fea¬ 
tures of theser volumes which»will 
of moro popular interest. Mr. 
Burton’s descriptions of character, 
always clever, are often (Sctremely 

S hie and good. So many of the 
ng figures in his canvas are 
familiar to us from Walter Scott’s 
novels, that we find ourselves on all 
sides amongst old friends; and the 
historian is less of au iconoclast 
than might have been feared. Bob 
Boy, indeed, it is painful to recog¬ 
nise in a traitor as double-faced as 
'Rimhlfiigh Osbaldeston, and without 
Bashleigh’s genius—as the broken 
swindler who hovered on the skirts 
of the battle of Sheriffinuir, refusing 
to fight when he was ordered, ana 
waiting, like an unclean carrion bird, 
to feast on the plunder of the field; 
but, in general, the believers in 
Scott wilfhave less to suffer from 
Mr. Burton than they have suffered 
from Mr. Macaulay. Here, for in- 
stanee, is Claverhouse, and a very 
intelligible conception of him, of 


which even the Jacobites will hardly 
complain:— 

The actual career of Dundee, without 
decoration, is an affluent fountain of 
romance. His handsomeness, his early 
historical career, his name associating 
him with the great Marquis of Mont¬ 
rose, his military capacity so great 
within its little sphere, the sad symp^hy 
offered to those who throw their lot into 
a desperate cause, and the heroic glory 
of his death—altogether make a true 
history of brighter colours than many a 
romance. ... Ho was a younger son 
of a Scottish laird, and, according to a 
common usage in a country which could 
not exercise its energies near at hand 
without arousing the trading jealousies 
of its affluent and powerful neighbour, 

he was sent to serve abroad.He 

was a man of much more far-seeing am¬ 
bition than the generality of his order. 
He felt within himself capacities of a 
higher stamp, and aspirations also ; for 
though he belonged to the herd of merce¬ 
naries, his ambition, with all his defects, 
was of a higher order than that of the 
Dugald Dalgeties, who contented them¬ 
selves with the consciousness that they 
had better pay, booty, liquor, and arms 
than the pike trailers under their com¬ 
mand. He became a fanatic of the order 
hefoumd himself m—the order of the cava¬ 
lier who it demoted to his^monarch and 
his monarch’s allies, aristocratic and 
hierarchical. His'fanaticism was that 
of the gentleman. Jt is not common 
perhaps to associate the reproachful 
term ‘fanfitic’ with a vft>rd so expressive 
of estimable sodtal qualities as this word 
'gentlemanbut as there is no hesitation 


to excess, surely therecan be no desecra¬ 
tion in applying it to Booial qualities 
when they becomefoffensively prurient* 

Another, and perhaps a better 
specimen is the following descrip¬ 
tion of the Pretender, as he ap¬ 
peared in the camp of the Earl of 
Mar. On his arrival at Perth— 


He graciously desired to see the 
little kings of the Highlands, with 
their armies; and on their exhibit¬ 
ing some portions of the Highland 
exercise and discipline, he was pleased 
to bestow on them his royal com¬ 
mendation. But the approval was by 
no means reciprocal. The Highlanders 
were strap gers to those subtle principles 
of apostolic succession or dime right, 
of which the theoretioal purity was held 
rather to be confirmed than weakened 
by the wretchedness of the physical 
medium through which it might happen 
to pass. They had ever been accus¬ 
tomed to associate greatness and au- 
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tbority with the immediate means of 
employing them, and especially with 
physical strength, and the indications of 
courage and determination. Their 
legends reminded them of instances 
where decrepit or timid chiefs had to be 
deposed and to be replaced by hardy 
daring kinsmen, who oould effectively 
lead the clan. And when they saw in 
th^ great chief of all their chiefs, the 
never robust frame shaken by dissipa¬ 
tion, the feeble lazy eye, the sallow 
cheek, the imbecile smile, and the 
listless movements, the vision of such a 
descendant of the heroic race of Stewart 
fell upon them with the coldness of 
despair. Though the Highlanders gene¬ 
rally profess a reverential reserve about 
great men and great things, yet it ap¬ 
pears that they could not suppress their 
uncomfortable astonishment, and asked 
each other if the apparition could 
speak. 

Around such a being it is difficult 
to understand how any intensity of 
feeling could have gathered itself. 
But it was to their cause and 
not to their persons that the Stuarts 
owed their romantic attractive¬ 
ness. After describing the unreality 
of the English Jacobites, ‘ who were 
effectually frightened by the mapeh 
to Derby, like conjurors who have 
been too successful ir^ raising a for¬ 
midable fiend,’ A^Burton proceeds 
to contrast withjlhem the genuine 
Jacobitism of Scetjpnd:— «* 

In Scotland it was different. The 
Union had failed in s\poomplishing a 
complete fusion of the tw6 peoples. 
The predictions of thosg who anticipated 
tyransy and insult from the stadhg 
country towards the weak, had too inuen 
the appearance of Juyilraent. The pre¬ 
ceding pages will have been written in 
vain, if it be not seen by them in 
how many of her most sensitive nerves, 
Scotland was acutely irritated by Eng¬ 
land. While smarting under these in¬ 
flictions, the people, given to sentiment 
and romance, bethought themselves if the 
pld race of their old line of sovereigns 
whom they had so relentlessly discarded, 
might not have stood by them in these 
their trials? The persecution of the 
Covenanters and the inquisitorial 
tyranny of the Privy Council, had 
migrated into the indistinct background 
of past history, and were overshadowed 
by the grievances of heavy ta&tion and 
national insult, present and palpable. 
Much had been heard of the high spirit 
and gallant bearing of that youth, on 
whom would have descended a crown, 
fondly believed to be the most ancient 
in Europe, and to have passed through a 


line of monarchs unexampled in length 
and continuity. The few gallant and 
devoted men of the first blood in the 
land, who had already sacrificed them¬ 
selves for his cause in self-imposed exile, 
called out the respeotftil sympathy of a 
people who love rank and admire gene¬ 
rosity. They knew tibt the petty 
trickery and caballing in that court 
where people acted the game of king and 
ministers; and thought that the exiles 
who had cast their lot with him whom 
they deemed their rightful sovereign, 
exhibited a single-hearted purity of de¬ 
votion well contrasted with the selfish, 
and often false dependants, «n the 
Hanoverian court. Popular literature 
and song befriended the cause. All 
these attributes, coding forth pity, 
sympathy, and addfiration, were directed 
by this potent agency towards illustrious 
birth, high rank, endurance, generosity, 
and heroism, and took a hold on the 
imagination with which the utilitarian 
principles that dictated the Parlia¬ 
mentary settlement could in vain com¬ 
pete. The finest of those old and 
simple, but sweet and plaintive airs, 
which called forth the admiration of 
Diyden, became allied with the ' auld 
Stuarts back again,’ and the restora¬ 
tion on the legitimate head of Scotland's 
independent crown. It will yet be some 
time ere the race die out in Scotland, 
who haverfelt a little of the romance of 
Jacobitism—who remember from the 
nursery the sweet sadness of the ballads 
that spoke of the young prince’s heroism 
and his royal line, embodied tile wailings 
of those who had left ^Jieir best and 
Wavestbn fatal 'Drummossy Muir,’ and 
swelled into triumphant prophecy that 
for all that was past, a brilliant day was 
coming, and his adorers would behold 
their idol again. 

There is one more aspect in which 
we desire to consider Mr. Burton, 
and that is perhaps the moBt import¬ 
ant of alL What general moral con¬ 
ceptions are to be gathered from his 
book P What in general does he be¬ 
lieve to be the meaning, end, purpose, 
of human life—in what does man’s 
business consist, what are his 
duties, his proper hopes and fears P 
He has put together a number of 
facts, what does he make them say P 
Politics are but a small part of us; 
and, rightly read, human history is 
our great lesson book, embracing the 
entire range of our duty. We 
might perhaps expect to find what 
we are looking for in the chapters 
on the fortunes of the church of 
Scotland; but although it is true 
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that what appear to be his conclu¬ 
sions on these great matters are em¬ 
bodied in his narrative, we find less 
direct statements than we might 
hare expected, or at least wished 
and hoped to find. The church 
of Scotland, with its struggles, divi¬ 
sions, and evolutions is treated with 
a uniform respect—with a ready 
appreciation of whatever nobleness 
of thought or action was enlisted in 
its service; but for anything which 
Mr. Burton allows us to see, it is 
regarded by him externally as a 
mere tact of history, with the fate 
of which no conviction of his own 
is at all substantially connected; and 
bo far perhaps he noeB but adhere 
to his proper province; and exhibits, 
in his treatment of so critical a 
subject, the true historic power. We 
have already said for him as much 
as can be said for almost any living 
historian, in giving him credit for 
so uniform and so just a distribution 
of his sympathies, in Baying that 
party prejudice never blinds him to 
the excellences of those with whom 
politically he least agrees, or palliates 
the vices of his friends ; while virtue 
and vice in their broader forms, as 
they appear in action, are feelingly 
and equitably appreciated. But 
we can say more ^han this. ,On 
delicate questions, where the opi¬ 
nions of right-minded men are still 
divided, such*,'for instance, a» resist¬ 
ance to established governments, 
and the conditions under which men 
venture on them, he can e^eak in a 
wise and dispassionate temper, 
which it would be well if, in these 
revolutionary times, we could all 
learn to imitate. Alter the extinc¬ 
tion of the rebellion of 1715 arose 
the awful question— 

What were the victors to do with the 
many hundreds of the vanquished, with 
whom the fortresses and prisons were 
crowded? No government can extend to 
defeated insurgents the privilege of 
prisoners of war,\pthout opening the way 
to continued insecurity, and causingmore 
public misery than the utmost severity 
can create. The security which nations 
have against the turbulent dispositions 
of their neighbours is, that they cannot 
be assailed by isolated collections of indi¬ 
viduals ; the State itself must make war. 
But if a government were to treat all 
the individual subjects who disturb ita 
order, with the etiquette due to nations 
making war ftith it, all guarantee for 


internal tranquillity would vanish. 
Whenever interest or passion excited 
them with sufficient force, bands of the 
people would rise against any govern¬ 
ment, however beneficent, if the alterna¬ 
tive were success- or a treaty without 
punishment. He who takes the despe¬ 
rate determination of rising against a 
settled government, must not only look 
in the face the misery and ruin Are 
spreads around — unfortunately, the 
ambitiously-selfish can contemplate such 
a vision without emotion—but on the 
axe or the gibbet for himself, if he should 
fail. The prospect of martyrdom is the 
test of his sincerity, whether it be bom 
of the fanaticism which calls men to 
fight for a leader or an opinion, without 
reference to the chances of success, or be 
founded, like the projects of a Sidney or 
a Russell, on well-weighed calculations 
for the benefit of a people. Nor when, 
in the defeat of the great enterprise, all is 
lost that is worth living for, can the 
forfeiture of a purposeless life, to one of 
high motives or strong enthusiasm, be 
a formidable addition to the ing'edients 
of the bitter cup. 

Excellent, however, as this pas¬ 
sage is, the light which it reflects 
upon the writer’s mind is still im¬ 
perfect. The lesson, after all, is 
only a political one read to governors 
and subjects, and we look for some¬ 
thing more broqfUand “comprehen¬ 
sive, something wlych shall Berve to 
show uwour owujsfceps. The molt 
difficult problem of statesmanship is 
to discover haw best to deal with 
offences against the moral law, which 
not crime? or offences against 
life*or property. The moral enor¬ 
mity of fornication ( and of adultery, 
for instance, is scarcely less in the 
eyes of a Christian than that of 
theft and murder; and in rude ages 
they have been visited with similar 
penalties. But the difficulty of car¬ 
rying into effect laws of such ex¬ 
treme severity has led to successive 
modifications of them; and at pre¬ 
sent the worst of these two is a civil 
offence to be expiated by the pay¬ 
ment of moneys, and the other is 
left to enlightened opinion—that is 
(as far as men are concerned), to no 
punishment at all. Intermediate- 
between* the two extremes, lay in 
European history the long period of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the last sur¬ 
viving exercise or winch in these 
islands was to be found in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Burton’s narrative leads him across 
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the mention of it, and in his eyes it an unpleasant reminder of the evil 
was a barbarous custom, which the of practices which there is no more 
enlightenment of modern times has heart to resist; because as long as 
left behind it. The secessions, one it remains it is an uncomfortable 
after another, which broke off from witness of degeneracy, and inter- 
the Establishment, in pursuit of a feres with the self-congfatulation of 
loftier standard than was to be found an age whioh flatters itself with the 
an^ longer within its pale, are de- outward splendour of its material 
scribed as efforts to remain behind triumphs. 

the age f and those high aspirations It is remarkable that the only 
after excellence, that hatred of sin class of men to whom Mr. Burton 
which was the central motive power attributes any transcendantly high 
of the Scotch Reformation, and was qualities (ana when a largo body 
the secret of its strength, finds tole- of persons exhibit a distinctive 
ration only from Mr. Burton, as if it type of character, it is through 
were something which he did not the influence of stffbe pervading 
understand. conviction, habit or belief) are a 

And yet, surely, if to fight against class, the marked characteristics of 
evil in all forms be our real business which he observes to be disappear- 
in this world (and if that be not our ing without regret, and almost with 
business, it is time for us to learn satisfaction, the Cameronians of tho 
what is), we shall not prosper in west. Ho is not blind to tho lofty 
such a warfare by lowering tho nature so often displayed by them, 
standard of what wo require of each In detail, he can even admire their 
other, or putting away those checks actions; but he cannot appreciate tho 
on sin which the vigour of other temper of the men, or, it would almost 
ages enabled them to bear. Let seem, understand the connexion be- 
Mr. Burton seriously ask himself tween their conduct and their faith, 
whether ‘enlightenedpublicopinioo,’ He can describe their astonishing 
‘ humanizing influences,’ ana such practical ability, their steadiness of 
like, have amy real tendency to purpose, tBeir patience in suffering, 
check what tffe call «t n. In his own thoir moderation and calmness in 
Scotland, for instance P He believes victory. The noblest action re¬ 
in the philosophy "of* Historyf Let lated in his book is the defence of 
him look through the history of tho Dunkeld by the Cameronian regi- 
world—look to thjjt history which meat; and one of the most touching 
is the great antitype of our own, tho descriptions is his brief notice of tho 
Roman—to the effect# of that ‘ pr^* battle of Stoinkirk, where they were 
gress <Jf civilization’ which abolished deserted and cut in pieces, after a 
the censorship ag barbarous, and defence so gallant ‘that it almost 
left the morals of thS people to tho turned the fortunes of the day,’ and 
control of opinion—which became ‘many a stern-featured west land Scot 
tolerant, and large-minded, and phi- was found on that field, with a well- 
losophical, and put away the old thumbed Bible in his pocket.' But 
austerities as unbecoming in a eulti- for all this, Mr. Burton cannot like 
vated nation. them. Thoir ‘intolerance’ is a 

Very likely it was time for church deadly sin never to be forgiven; 
discipline to vanish when the enact- and he appears to regret tho mis- 
ments of it were evaded by. a return fortune which united so much 
to tho ‘ indulgences’ of Totzel; and gallantry with so unpardonable a 
dispensations were disposed of to fanaticism. • 

those who could afford them on The ruling principle among them (he 
payment of money. But if there bo says) was the simplest and broadest of 
‘ progress’ here, it is progress to- all human principles,—that I am right 
wards a place not hitherto considered and you are wrong, and whatever opinion 
a desirable goal of human efforts; different from mine is entertained by 
and tho abofition of the form is no- y° u mu8t be forthw)th «P™oted, &c. &c. 
thing more than a confession that Surely neither was this their 
there iB no longer virtue to give life principle, nor was intolerance their 
to it. The form is put away, not fault. They believed that right is 
because it is superseded by another infinitely to be loved, ant wrong to 
of fuller efficacy, but because ifris be infinitely bated; and their fault 
VOL. XLVIII. SO. CCLXXXIV. X 
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was, not in refusing to tolerate 
what they thought wrong, but in 
the narrow theory which they had 
formed of it. Narrow they were. 
They had fallen among hard times, 
and had losf the broader and more 
genial sympathies of the early Scotch 
reformers; they believed that the 
Divine grace was confined under 
th*ir hard and straitened for¬ 
mula) ; and they could not conceive 
that it could be present in any hu¬ 
man soul under other conditions. 
But that, believing themselves to be 
right, they refused to tolerate and 
compromise wlth^error, only shows 
that their belief was real —that it 
was not a perhaps, like that of 
most men, but an iron conviction. 
All good men are intolerant—in¬ 
tolerant of evil. If they love good, 
they hate evil. It is tno first con¬ 
dition of a sound heart. Only lot 
the sound understanding go along 
with it, to determine rightly what 
is evil. Mr. BurtOD would not wish 
us to tolerate lies, or sin, or folly. 
They are to be fought against, 
trampled out, exorcised by*all means, 
and with all energy of heart and 
soul. Not indifference * of heart, 
but a wiser spirit of discrimination, 
is the thing to he desired} the 
Cameronian temper with a wiser 
creed. An^ yet if it is in the heart, 
rather than in the understanding, 
that the issues lie of good and evil, 
those poor Cameronians % in all their 
narrowness, had a wiser and more 
real sense of the meaning of their 
being in this world than has been 
found yet attainable on any theory 
of progress of the species. In his 
tenderness for them, Mr. Burton 
believes, ‘that, at all events, they 
would have yielded to the softening 
influence of advancing civilization.' 
They would have yielded, we sup¬ 


pose, to the temptations of worldli¬ 
ness and comfort, like the Establish¬ 
ment, or like the poor Cameronian 
regiment, which ‘lapsed into the 
uniform modified licentiousness of 
other military bodies.’ And that 
would have been matter for con¬ 
gratulation. * 

‘Advancing civilization^ ‘pro¬ 
gress of humanity,’ and such like, 
may serve to make the world run 
smooth and easy, and may form 
the tempers, here and there, of a 
few moderate and thoughtful men 
like Mr. Burton; but they are 
principles too vague to exercise a 
subduing influence over the passions, 
as they exist in the masses of man¬ 
kind; and those forms of human 
nature which have hitherto been 
considered to be the highest and 
the noblest, arc attainable only 
through convictions of that iron kind 
which all powerful nations and all 
strongly organized bodies have alike 
exhibited in the eras of their great¬ 
ness, and in virtue of which they 
are alone great. 

• But we will leave this. Perhaps 
we have said too much about it. It 
would be a poor compliment to Mr. 
Burton to identify him with thinkers 
w'ho, like the falre mother in Solo- 
mon’ff" judgrflefctlhat was ready to 
divide *the child, eut up the truth 
into opinions, ^nd leave us all to 
^choose for ourselves as our inclina- 
ijpns guide us. If occasionally the 
language of such *men has escaped 
from him, the gcqpe and tone of his 
own mind, as will nave been seen by 
the extracts which we have given 
from him, are set at a far loftier 
pitch. He has written what, in all 
essentials, is a calm, wise, and ex¬ 
cellent book, and with these warm 
epithets we take our leave of it 
and of its author. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, SIR HUDSON LOWE, AND 

DR. O'MEARA* 

SPHERE is no one now living, and raised himself, whethor^in civil or 
A we doubt whether a man ever in military life, was self-carved 
lived, about whom so much has been and self-created,- and as there 
written as of Napoleon Bonaparte, is no instance in history of such 
In our own country there are more unique success and such wonderful 
histories bf his life—more accounts reverses, our love of the wonderful, 
of his campaigns than there are and our desire for startling excite- 
historiesandrecordsof Marlborough, mont and strange contrasts, induces 
of Wellington, or of Nelson. In us to resort to tho biography of this 
Germany, comprising the smaller and marvellous man as a species of 
the larger States, Napoleon's history strong intellectual dram. We cau 
iB more familiar to the general find in ancient, m^HSval, and mo- 
public than the history of the Great dern story the lives of mon wiser, 
Frederick, of Prince Eugene, of the and more truly great and glorious ; 
Archduke Charles—nay, even than but in what pages other than in 
the story of the life of old Blucher Napoleon’s own biography shall wo 
himself. In far-oft’ Russia the mili- find tho life of a man so renowned as 
tary man who reads at all reads soldier, statesman, lawgiver, Chief 
more of Napoleon than of Peter Consul, Emperor. Our own illustri- 
the Great, of Potemkin, or of Su- ous Duke was more distinguished by 
worrofF. In Spain, among the most sagacity, by fortitude, by an im- 
vain-glorious race under the sun, perious sense ’of duty—was more re- 
the name of the overrated victor markable for his conscientious dis- 
at Baylen—Castanos—is now loss charge of every obligation imposed 
known than that of the French on him, than the French general and 
Emperor; and in Italy, producing emperor; butit is for this very reason 
in tho middle uges great captains, that the history of his life wants 
Bonaparte is regarded as a soldier the variety which as drama, melo- 
springing from their own soil—a drama* farce, and^tragedy, is pro¬ 
soil always fertile iif gfeftt creatfbns. sented in the life of Napoleon# Men, 
Even among the Americans, a peo- whether gentle or simple-g-whether 
pie as proud and exclusive the educated t>r uneducated, love the 
Spaniards—and with a million of strange aud the marvellous rather 
better reasons for being so—th<^#* than the supple and homely; and 
name oFNapoleon is as well known, this is the reason why the lives of 
if not so much revered, as that of Washington *and Wellington are 
Washington; and his history and less read than that of the lieutenant 
life are more talked of than are of artillery transmuted into con- 
public or private details concerning queror and captive — into First 
George Washington or Andrew Consul, Consul for life, and Im- 
Jackson. There is some reason perial Caesar, 
for this world-wide renown. Na- The books which have been 
poleon was more than a great ge- written about Bonaparte may be 
neral and consummate captain. He numbered by hundreds, not by 
was also a great administrator, a scores. Amidst such a multitude 
great ruler, and a great law-giver— thero aro many bad, many indif- 
a man who, by his genius, his energy, forent, a few good, and «, very great 
and his art of fascinating and domi- number interesting. One of the 
nating his countrymen, not merely oldest books on the subject is the 
rose to the highest command <jf her Voice from St. Helena, written by 
armies, but who also won by his O’Meara, his surgeon, that volume 
victories the way to supreme civil having been published more than 
power. The position to which he thirty years ago. Appearing soon 

* History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from the letters and journals 
of the late Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, and official documents not before made 
public. By William Forsyth, M. A., author of Horlensius, and History <k Trial by 
Jury, and lata Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. London: John 
Murray. 1853. • 
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after the death of Bonaparte, it was 
eagerly read, not merely in England, 
but all over the world. Containing 
a vast deal of personal detail, un¬ 
doubtedly *true and authentic, in 
reference to the Emperor and his 
household, recounted in a etyle clear 
and unpretending, it is yet, in other 
respects, a mendacious and most ma¬ 
lignant book, and more particularly 
so in reference to the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe. The office to which 
that gentleman was appointed, 
though most onerous ana respon¬ 
sible, was a most invidious and un- 
lcasant one, retiring the greatest 
clicacy, firmness, temper, and tact. 
Held by the most indulgent, con¬ 
ciliating, and amiable man in the 
world, it was an offico that never 
could have been discharged, in re¬ 
ference to the captive and his suite, 
without incurring angry and hostile 
feelings on their part. This must bo 
borne in mind in considering the 
question of Napoleon and Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe, in order to come to a juBt 
judgment in regard to the com¬ 
plaints of the one and the conduct 
of the other. Sir Hudson Lowe 
was a man of firmness, discretion, 
and temper, adhcjing to the letter 
of his ^instructions, and performing 
strictly and conscientiously his duty. 
But had Uo been more than ttys— 
had he been suave and benignant 
as an angel, he never could have 
been otherwise than disagreeable to 
the long spoiled child of fortune 
and of victory of whom he had 
been made, by the force of an 
English Act of ;. Parliament, the 
legal custodier. 

To return, however, to the book 
of O’Meara. If that book had never 
been written—had never obtained 
the vogue which it confessedly did 
attain—it is probable that those 
letters and journals of Sir Hudson 
would not tyive seen the light. It 
is from thebook of O’Meara that 
he appeals to posterity; and we 
must say that ne appeals not in 
vain. It has been said that there is 
a vitality almost approaching to im¬ 
mortality in calumny. The observa¬ 
tion is not without a good deal of 
truth. For eight or ten years after 
it was published, the Voice from St. 
Helena had a great run, and not¬ 
withstanding the able criticisms and 
refutations of ih&tQuarterly Review, 


was accepted bv many as unadulte¬ 
rated truth. But time, the great 
reformer, winnows and sifts all 
thingB, and reduces all things to 
their proper proportions. Time has 
operated to disclose the true cha¬ 
racter of O’Meara, the object of his 
volumes, and, as a consequence, to 
dull the edge of his calumnies. It 
is a great pity that the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe did not publish some, 
if not all, of his materials eight-and- 
twentv years ago, when the Napo¬ 
leon fever was at its height. Then 
ho might have counteracted the im- 

{ session produced on men of Napo- 
eon's age, and of a generation a few 
years younger; but having delayed 
his vindication for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century, the 
tomb has closed over nearly all his 
contemporaries, and the men of 
mature age, who formed their opi¬ 
nions on ex parte evidence thirty 
years ago, are not likely to be as 
anxious to set themselves right as 
they would have been when the 
question was the one topic of the day. 

Why Sir Hudson Lowe so long 
delayed his vindicatipn is not satis¬ 
factorily accounted far. He tells us 
himself there are few, if any, public 
administrations $f which the records 
are sc^complete as those of his go¬ 
vernment tyt St. Helena. There is 
not only a detailed correspondence, 

> addressed te his Majesty’s Govern- 
*laent during the five years that Na¬ 
poleon remained under Sir Hudson’s 
custody, but thef greater part of the 
conversations held with Bonaparte 
himself was at the time immediately 
noted down with an ability and ex¬ 
actness which reflect the greatest 
credit on the Governor’s militaiy 
secretary, Major Gorrequer. This 
gentleman was not only a perfect 
master of the French language, but 
possessed a memory remarkable for 
its accuracy and tenacity, and was 
therefore eminently qualified to re¬ 
port the conversations at which he 
was himself present, and to detect 
any error to which a misapprehen¬ 
sion of the meaning of foreigners 
might lead other persons who re¬ 
peated what passed at interviews 
with Bonaparte and his followers. 
Why, then, were not these reports 
of conversations and occurrences, by 
MajorGorrequer, given to the world 
long agoP Many erroneous im- 
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pressiona and misstatements of 
O’Meara and others might hare 
been by these means corrected. 
The Lowe papers, it appears, were 
placed some years ago (the exact 
period is not stated) in the hands of 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, with a 
view to edit them. But he was pro¬ 
bably bewildered by the magnitude 
of the materials. Thirty folio vo¬ 
lumes are filled with copies of cor¬ 
respondence and other writings, 
carefully made under the direction 
of Sir H. Lowe, who seems to have 
treasured a memorial of almost every 
incident, however trivial, connected 
with that important period of his 
life. In addition to these, there 
were several large boxes of MSS. 
relating to the same events, all of 
which have been examined for the 
purpose of the present work. There 
were also two sets of copies of 
O’Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, 
of the Admiralty, together with a 
vast number of despatches of Earl 
Bathurst, who was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies while Napo¬ 
leon was at St. Helena. Sir H. 
Nicolas underwent the heavy labour 
of arranging (j^ese documents; and 
beforo his death, hag proceeded so 
far as to have a voluminous mass of 
documents set up Inijjpe, down to 
the date of Septqmfier, 1817, The 
plan of Sir Harris, Mr. Borsyth tells 
us, was to print alnftst every letter 
and other MS. at full length; in < 
chronological order, connecting theifl* 
with a slender thread of explanatory 
remark. The work thus meditated 
must have consisted of eight or nine 
closely printed octavo volumes; and 
who, m this busy and work-a-day 
world, could read eight or nine 
volumes, even supposing the price 
to render them accessible P Patience 
becomes exhausted and attention 
bewildered when minute details are 
thus spun out. Mr. Forsyth, the 
present editor, adopted a different 
plan . After full consideration, he 
resolved to re-write the work. He 
Tin* made use of the letters and do¬ 
cuments as materials for a narrative; 
but though he has abridged and cur¬ 
tailed possibly to the extent of a 
third, yet the work, even as it now 
standB in three volumes, is far too 
voluminous. Mr. Forsyth fairly 
acknowledges that his task has been 
lightened oy the previous labours 
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of Sir H. Nicolas, who had ren¬ 
dered the materials more manage¬ 
able, and who also carefully collated 
them; and he also acknowledges 
his obligations to Lieut.-Colonel 
Jackson, now professor the East 
India College, Addisoombe, who was 
at St. Helena during the captivity 
of Bonaparte. This is all candid, 
proper, and gentlemanlike. But we 
may, in passing, remark, that not¬ 
withstanding the copiousness of ma¬ 
terials through which ho had to 
wade, Mr. Forsyth might have vin¬ 
dicated the memory of those long 
calumniated, and hope proved that 
neither the BritistfUovernmont nor 
Sir H. Lowe were in fault, in a 
smaller space. 

Albeit the work before us is a 
third too long, wo must say, that 
we believe it to be emphatically a 
true narrative. O’Meara, Las Casas, 
Montholon, and Antomarchi, who 
were tlio immediate attendants of 
the oxile at Longwood, and in 
whose statements the opinion of the 
British public mainly rests, had 
each a separate cause of quarrel 
with Sir Hudson Lowe; and their 
object was-not to make known the 
truth, but to exalt the character 
of Bonaparte, o^d to depreciate 
that of Sir Hudson Lowe. Q’Meara 
attributed to Sir Hudson Ins 
reiqpval /rom the post*of physi¬ 
cian and his dismissal from the 
navy for conduct, not merely at 
variance with his duty as an officer, 
but utterly i^nworthy of a gentle¬ 
man. This, as Mr. Forsyth truly 
observes, rankled in his heart; and 
his book bears in every page the 
mark of implacable hatred against 
those who were the authors of his 
disgrace. We do not agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that the 
Voice from St. Helena is a voice 
wholly unworthy of belief. On 
the contrary, there is a great 
deal of truth in it on matters not 
having reference to Sir Hudson 
Lowe; but in all that bears re¬ 
ference to the conduct of that 
officer, O’Meara so distorts, per¬ 
verts, and misstates facts—-mixing 
up a little truth with a great 
deal of misrepresentation, that 
his statements are not to be 
believed. Las Casas, in his journal, 
has perverted, we will not* say with 
Mr. Forsyth, almost every fact 
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which he records, but a great many 
facts and circumstances of the 
greatest moment to the reputation 
of Sir H. Lowe and the British 
Government, which he represented. 
Las Ca9as,"though a Royalist and 
an emigrant, who served in the 
army of Conde—though a zealous 
ultra, who followed the Count 
d’Artois to Quiberon (none of which 
particulars are given byMr.Forsy th) 
—profited in later life of the am¬ 
nesty which followed the 18 Bru- 
maire, and re-entered France. He 
remained for six years in tran¬ 
quillity, during which time he oc¬ 
cupied himself ih-tho preparation of 
the Atlas Historiquc of Le Sage. 
The reputation of this work, as well 
as his offering himself as a volunteer 
for the defence of Flushing, brought 
him under the notice of Bonaparte, 
who made him one of his cham¬ 
berlains. Ultimately, the Emperor 
became the god of his idolatry, and 
it is not wonderful that he came into 
collision, at St. Helena, with the 
officer to whose keeping his master 
was committed. The dismission 
from St. Helena, to which we havo 
before referred, created in his mind 
an irritation which never subsided. 
Montholon, as a^, authority, and as 
a man v was less credible tim'd Las 
Casas ;* while as to Antomarchi, it 
may be remarked that lij$ self-J[ove 
had been wounded by his having 
been subjected to the same regula¬ 
tions as the French residents, and 
also by the earnestness with which 
Sir Hudson Lowe pressed upon the 
attendants of Napoleon the neces¬ 
sity of having recourse to additional 
medical advice when his illnoss be¬ 
came serious. 

These four individuals—we can¬ 
not call them authorities—have long 
had their sway. Their books have 
been too long read unquestioned; 
and the period has at length arrivod, 
though latOj when there are fuller 
materials for judgment, and when 
an impartial verdict may be given. 
It is not wonderful that nearly all 
French writers should take but one 
view of the question of Napoleon’s 
captivity. They deal, with scarcely 
an exception, in nothing but pane¬ 
gyrics on Napoleon ana in invec¬ 
tives against Sir Hudson Lowe. 
There i£ however, as Mr. Forsyth 


says, one honourable exception. La¬ 
martine has done homage to truth, 
and, so far as he had the means of 
forming a just judgment, has taken 
pains to arrive at it. That Gover¬ 
nor, says Lamartine, whom the myr¬ 
midons of Napoleon, and Napoleon 
himself, attacked with groundless 
and passionate charges, had neither 
criminal intent against his captive 
in his thoughts, nor insults towards 
the unfortunate in his heart. But, 
crushed under the load of respon¬ 
sibility which weighed on him, lest 
he might suffer to escape the dis¬ 
turber whom Europe had given him 
to guard, narrow in his ideas, jealous 
in his regulations, nervously tena¬ 
cious of forms, deficient in tact, and 
odious to his captives from the very 
nature of his functions, he wearied 
Napoleon with restrictions, superin¬ 
tendence, orders, visits, and even 
marks of respect. 

This portrait., though not for a 
Frenchman harshly drawn, is, never¬ 
theless, incorrect. Instead of Sir 
Hudson Lowe wearying Napoleon 
with visits, wo learn from the jour¬ 
nals before us, that during the whole 
of the six years of the captivity the 
Governor find only five interviews 
with his prisofler; and that Napo- 
leon.rudely # and* discourteously re¬ 
filled, after instating him to his face 
with the grossest language of abuse, 
to see or have intercourse with him 
again. . 

** It is difficult for the .present 
generation, many*of whom wore not 
born at tho peried of the battle of 
Waterloo, and who cannot from 
reading form an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the immense struggle in 
which we were engaged, to conceive 
the importance of the question which 
presented itself to the consideration 
of the British Ministry, in 1815, 
when Napoleon surrendered himself. 
It was a case without precedent. 
Sir Wm. Grant, Sir W. Scott, Lord 
Ellenborough, and Lord Eldon were 
consulted, and gave conflicting opi¬ 
nions. Lord Chancellor Eldon said 
the ease was not provided for in 
Grotius or Vattel, but that the law 
of self-preservation would justify 
the keeping of Napoleon under re¬ 
straint in some distant region, where 
he should be treated with all indul¬ 
gence compatible with a due regard 
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for the peace of mankind. The 
question then is, as Mr. Forsyth 
puts it, what was his real position 
when he set foot in the liellerophon. 
Was he a guest, or an enemy- 
brought to bay—in a word, a pri¬ 
soner of war? Napoleon himself 
assumed that ho was a guest, and 
protested against any forcible deal¬ 
ing with his person or liberty. But 
a claim or an assertion is not a title, 
and one fact is certain, that, van* 
quished at Waterloo, Bonaparte fled 
through Paris, and reached Boehe- 
fort, from which ho found escape 
impossible. We learn from Muff- 
ling’s memoirs that if he had fallen 
into the hands of the Prussians it 
was the intention of Bliicher to have 
him shot over the grave of the Duke 
d’Engkien, in the ditch of Vincennes. 
N apoleon, then, it appears had merely 
the choice of the nation to which he 
must give himself up, and not of the 
mode in which ho was to be disposed 
of by that nation. It should be re¬ 
membered that he had escaped from 
Elba, and the result was the battle 
of Waterloo, and t he loss of 60,000 
men. Can it, then, be contended 
that the British Ministry was not 
justified in considering the ex-em- 
peror a prisoner of war, and in 
relegating him out of Europe, which 
he had so long tlfreiitfned aild dis¬ 
turbed P • • 

The generality oj 1 Frenchmen will 
answer both of these queries in the 
negative; but let it bb remember^? 
by those Frenchmen who reproach 
England that Abd-gl-Kader was 
kept in close confinement for many 
years among themselves, after rely¬ 
ing on the promise of a French 
prince, who assured him that he 
would not be dealt with as a captive. 
Justifiably restrained in his personal 
liberty, Napoleon was sent to St. 
Helena, with no greater measure of 
severity or restriction imposed on 
him than was deemed necessary for 
the security of his person. Instruc¬ 
tions were given to the British offi¬ 
cers to whom he was committed #o 
allow him every indulgence con¬ 
sistent with the safe custody of his 
person. 

In the memoranda of instructions 
delivered by the Government to Sir 
G. Cockburn, it was provided that 
the captive should be allowed to 


have all his furniture, books, and 
wine; that he should have plate 
sufficient for domestic use; but that 
his money, diamonds, and negotiable 
bills should he given up, not to be 
confiscated, but to be administered 
merely to prevent thefr being con¬ 
verted into an instrument of escape. 
Count Montholon invents a story of 
Bonaparte's sword having been de¬ 
manded of him by Lord Keith, but 
this is pure fiction, and is contra¬ 
dicted by Las Casas. 

The suite of the ex-emperor con¬ 
sisted of twonty-five persons. The 
Northumberland, of which ho was 
aboard, sailed oj^he 8th August. 
They kovo to off Funchal, in Ma¬ 
deira, for refreshments, and arrived 
at St. Helena on the 15th October. 
In a letter written a few' days after 
they lauded, by O’Meara to his 
friend Mr. Finlaison of the Admi¬ 
ralty (with w hom he kept up a secret 
correspondence), lie gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the exiles, which stands m 
remarkable contrast to his printed 
work. He speaks of the tastes and 
humours of the ladies; of their ever 
unceasing caprices; and of their 
never complaining of loss of appe¬ 
tite. * TFiey generally eat,’ says lie, 
‘ of every dish in a profusely sup¬ 
plied table of different meats twice 
every day, besides occasional tiffins, 
bowls of soup, &c. Thgy most hate 
eafth other, and I am the depository 
of their complaints, especially Mde. 
Bertrand, who is like a tigress de¬ 
prived of nor young when she per¬ 
ceives xno doing any service for 
Mde. Montholon. The latter, to tell 
the truth, is not so whimsical, nor 
subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other.’ 

From this letter it w ill be at once 
seen that O’Meara was a coarse, 
low, and vulgar-minded man, with¬ 
out the feelings or tone of a gentle¬ 
man. That he had a good deal of 
smartness, some education, and a 
Competent knowlcdgo»of his profes¬ 
sion, has never been denied; but 
from every line of his private cor¬ 
respondence in these volumes any 
candid person would come to the 
conclusion that he was totally defi¬ 
cient in the feelings and tone of a 
gentleman. 

The educated countrymen of 
O’Meara, it must be admitted, gene- 
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rally possess these feelings in a pre¬ 
eminent degree, and it has become 
almost a proverb that a really Irish 
gentleman is the most perfect model 
of the character to be found; but 
as the corruption of the best things 
is, according to the old maxim, the 
worst, so when you meet a ribald 
and coarse-mouthed, or coarse- 
minded Hibernian, he is the most 
insufferable and moBt dangerous 
animal in the creation. During the 
passage out to St. Helena, Napoleon 
did not appear in the after cabin be¬ 
fore twelve,breakfasted either in bed 
or in, his own cabin bpforo eleven, 
dined with the v a^niral about five, 
stayed about half an hour at din¬ 
ner, then left the table and pro¬ 
ceeded to tho quarter-deck, where 
he generally spent a couple of 
hours in walking, or else leaning 
against tho breech of one of the 
uarterdeck guns, talking to Las 
asag. 

Early in November, 1815, a cor¬ 
respondence took place between 
General Bertrand and Sir George 
Cockburn, relative to the title of 
Emperor. Sir George answered 
that he had no cognizance of any 
Emperor being actually on the 
island, or of any person possessing 
such dignity kaviug come out in 
the Northumberland, as stated by 
Bertrand. JM.r. Forsyth considers 
this * some affectation’ in SirGeorge, 
and is of opinion it is difficult to 
refute tho arguments uspd by Na¬ 
poleon in favour of his right to be 
styled Emperor. Mr. Forsyth re- 
marks that he was Emperor of 
France by a solemn act of corona¬ 
tion, with the assent and amidst the 
acclamations of the nation. 

He confidently urges, too, that if, 
at any time between his ceasing to 
bo First Consul and his invasion of 
Spain, he had been willing to Aako 
peace upon firm and equitable 
terms, England would have treated 
with him in 4ns character of Em- 
eror. This, we think, may bo 
oubted; for we never had reco¬ 
uped the title of Emperor. But 
e this as it mav, Mr. Forsyth 
seems to forget the abdication at 
Fontainbleau. After abdications, 
even bom and hereditnry emperors 
and kings do not continue to wear 
their titles; and we may cite, as 
cases in pifint, the Emperor Ferdi- 
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nand, the uncle of the present Em¬ 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria; 
the King of Bavaria, father of the 

S resent monarch; and the late 
ling of Sardinia. 

Though, therefore, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Forsyth in thinking 
it puerile not to have called him 
Emperor, we conceive it would have 
been politic to have called him ex- 
Emperor. This would have grati¬ 
fied his feelings, and done much to 
smooth the difficulties which oc¬ 
curred at St. Helena. Mr. Forsyth 
thinks we chose for him tho worst 
title that could hare been selected— 
General Bonaparte; but he does 
not give us a reason for this 
opinion. His observations on the 
question of title may be answered 
by the remarks of Lamartine, 

‘ He persisted,’ says the author of 
the Histoire de la Restauration, 

4 with an affectation which his flat¬ 
terers consider heroic, but which 
history will judge as puerile, because 
it is a misconception of his fortune, 
in exacting the titles of Emperor 
and Majesty, which England, never 
having acknowledged the Empire, 
was not officially bound to give him. 
He appealed >to Heaven and earth 
against this breach d’f etiquette. 
He dictated notes ..on this trifle, as 
he woBld havG (ferfe on the conquest 
or the loss of Europe. 1 

Notwithstanding, however, this 
morbid irritation on the question of 
title, Napoleofi often exhibited him¬ 
self, and more especially wfien at 
the Briars, in a mpst amiable mood. 
Ho liked the family of the Bal- 
combes, who did everything in their 
power to minuter to his comfort. 
He was especial favourite with the 
young people; and one of the 
daughters (now Mrs. Abell) has 
written a very interesting account 
of his stay amongst them. We 
learn from her book how good-hu¬ 
mouredly he bore her girlish tricks 
—how she made him bum his 
fingers with hot sealing-wax—how 
ha revenged himself by runningaway 
with her ball-dress—how he played 
at blindman’s-buff, and entered into 
the spirit of the game as heartily as 
a child. 4 These, says Mr. Forsyth, 

4 are pleasing traits of Napolfion’s 
disposition, and showed that he still 
retained a freshness of heart and 
elasticity of mind which the vicissi- 
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tudos of his marvellous career and 
his mighty fall had not beon able to 
destroy.’ 

Soon, however, there were com¬ 
plaints of the wind, and the rain, 
and the clouds, and the damp of St. 
Helena. But it is beyond the power 
of the British or any other Govern¬ 
ment to remedy dofects of climate 
or temperature. It is very evident 
that Napoleon was surrounded by a 
set of persons who imposed on and 
deceived him. This is over and 
over again related in O'Meara’s 
letters to Mr. Finlaison. Writing 
to this gentleman, in March, 1816, 
he says—‘The Admiral's conduct 
has been most grosslyand shamefully 
misrepresented and blackened to him. 
The people ho is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St. Cloud must 
have been during his omnipotent 
sway. Everything even here is dis¬ 
guised and mutilated in the repre¬ 
sentation to him, particularly by 
Montholon.’ 

Among those who were about tho 
person of the Emperor, there was 
no one, except O’Meara, who had 
done more mischief than Montholon. 
To any who has been* familiar with 
the society* of Baris for the last 
twenty years, ttw character given of 
this man will not .dpfear extraordi¬ 
nary. Most people famiSar with 
Paris are aware t£at At 1829 he was 
deeply engaged in commercial spe¬ 
culations the very Reverse of uj8- 
Bperdus. The last time we ourselves 
saw him was on the morning of the 
6th of August, 18^0, when he ar¬ 
rived at Boulogne with M. L. N. 
Bonaparto, the present Emperor of 
the French. His demeanour on that 
occasion impressed no one in his fa¬ 
vour; and his subsequent declara¬ 
tion before the Court of Peers, that 
he was only aware of the criminal 
attempt ten minutes before the 
period of landing at Wim&eux, 
was disbelieved by every human 
being, and would have been dis¬ 
believed, so monstrously improbable 
was it, if even uttered bv a man 
not known as a romancer. O’Meara, 
writing of thin man, says, ‘Napo¬ 
leon said to him, 'Now, Mon¬ 
tholon, do not bring me back any 
lies as news, as Marshal Bertrand is 
going to town to-morrow; and I will 
then hear the truth.” Yet such 


are the men on whose testimony 
we are oalled upon to brand and 
Btigmatise the character of a distin¬ 
guished British officer. 

We think Mr. Forsyth has con¬ 
clusively proved that one of the 
principal objects wlfich O’Meara 
had in view was to avenge himself 
upon Cir Hudson Lowe as the sup¬ 
posed author of his disgrace. His 
means of accomplishing this were 
to re-cast his memoranda, suppress¬ 
ing some passages and altering 
others. That he thift garbled his 
matter, sacrificing truth, honour, 
and honesty, is proved to demon¬ 
stration by Mn^iForsyth. There 
exists, as we beforo stated, a series 
of confidential letters written Vy 
O’Meara, during a great part of the 
period embraced by his book, in 
which he relates conversations and 
events as they happened: and the 
narrative is obviously taken from 
tho samo notes of which he pro¬ 
fessed afterwards to give to the 
world a true transcript. 

We are thus enabled to compare 
his written and his printed state¬ 
ments of the same occurrences, and 
the result will show that to gratify 
his malice against Sir H. Lowe he 
ublished a most unfair version of 
is,own notes, end that no reliance 
whatever can be placed on his 
veracity. It should ais^ be remarked 
that a* most of the conversations 
recorded by O’Meara, Major Gor- 
requer, tjhe military secretary of 
the governor, was present. He 
wrote down full minutes of all that 
passed, and he, in almost every 
instance, bears testimony against 
O’Meara. 

It may be asked who was Sir 
Hudson Lowe. From a fragment of 
an autobiography which he has left, 
and which M!r. Forsyth publishes, 
we learn that—to ubo his own 
words—he was bom in the army. 
His father was an Englishman, a 
■native of Lincolnshine, who obtained 
a medical appointment with the 
troops that served in Germany dur¬ 
ing tho seven years' war. Sir H. 
Lowe was bom in tho town of Gal¬ 
way, on the 28th July, 1769, and was 
within one month of the age of 
Napoleon. Before he was twelve 
years old he obtained an ensigney 
in the Devon Militia; in 1787, a 
King’s commission as susign in the 
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60th. lie served at Gibraltar, in 
Corsica', and in Elba. In 1796 he 
was promoted to a company, and 
was soon after appointed deputy- 
iudge-advocate to the troops. From 
Elba ho proceeded to Lisbon, and 
to Minorca, dnd was subsequently 
present at the battle of Alexandria, 
on the 21st March, 1801. His zeal 
and ability in command of the out¬ 
posts on various occasions obtained 
for him this flattering encomium 
from General Moore—‘ Lowe, when 
you’re at thefoutposts I always feel 
sure of a good night’s rest.’ Through 
the recommendation of Sir John 
Moore, Low e wafc^ppoinlcd to the 
7th Fusiliers, and subsequently was 
sent by the Government on a secret 
mission to Portugal, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the militury condi¬ 
tion and resources of that country. 
On the iJlst December, 1803, he waB 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
Royal Corsican Hangers, which he 
had raised in tho Mediterranean. 
This regiment formed part of Sir 
J. Craig’s expedition to Naples. 
Colonel Lowo was present at Capri, 
where he gained much distinction, 
and he next served under Sir John 
Stuart in Sicily, obtaining*, on the 
1st January, 1812, the rank of full 
Colonel, so early as January of tho 
following ^ycar, he was directed to 
proceed without delay to inspect a 
corps of troops called .the Rnssiai* 
German Legion. Having arrived at 
Stockholm, Colonel Lowe,jpursuant 
to instructions from Lord Cathcart, 
joined that noble lord at the head 
quarters at Kalish. Ho was pre¬ 
sent at the hard-fought battle of 
Bautzen, on the 20tli and 21st 
May, and it was there, for the first 
time, he saw his future prisoner, 
then in the plenitude of his power, 
and at the head of an immense and 
devoted army. In July of the same 
year he received instructions to in- 

S ect the whole of the levies in 
ritish pay in the north of Germany, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 men. 
In October he was attached to the 
allied Russian and Prussian army, 
under the command of Blucher, and 
was with him in every action in 
which he was engaged, from the 
battles of Mockem and Leipsie 
until the surrender of Paris; and 
when the capital of France was 
entered by kbe allied army, Colonel 


Lowe brought tho first news of 
Napoleon’s abdication to England. 

Mr. Forsyth has published the 
most honourable attestations to Sir 
H. Lowe's merits and services from 
the chief of Blucher’s staff, General 
Count Gneisenau, and also from 
Blucher himself. Such was the 
man who was chosen to be governor 
of tho island on which Bonaparte 
was to be a captive, and if imper¬ 
turbable sang froid, good temper, 
firmness, and discretion, joined to 
an unimpeachable character, were 
requisites for the office, no man in 
tho British army was litter. On 
entering upon the onerous duty Sir 
H. Lowe received an assurance in 
Lord Liverpool’s name, that if he 
undertook the charge of Bonaparte’s 
person, and continued in that charge 
lor three years, ‘ it should not stop 
there.’ The Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Lord Ellenborough, 
told him in the royal presence that 
in the execution of the important 
duty to be confided to him he might 
rest assured the law would give him 
its support. He had also several 
interviews with the Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral, Sir Samuel Shepherd, respect¬ 
ing the acts £>i Parliament to be 
prepared for the. safe Custody of 
Bonaparte. „ 

®ir H. Lowe fc.bias been often 
blamed for placing gentries round 
the dwelling o# Bonaparte at Long- 
wood. It appearf, however, that 
tlfis idea origirfated not with him- 
solq but with the solicitor-Gendral. 

I had (saya Sir H. Lpwe) an interview 
with the Solicitor-General, and endea¬ 
voured to impress upon him the neces¬ 
sity of such stipulations in the act of 
Parliament as might aid me in the dis¬ 
charge of that part of my instructions. 
His reply to me was veiy remarkable. 
He said he considered the danger of any 
unauthorized communication would be 
best guarded against by means of sen¬ 
tries. The reply, I say, was remarkable, 
because I had not wished to molest Na¬ 
poleon by placing sentries near his 
dwelling, and because it shows the law- 
officers of the Crown, to whom I was re¬ 
ferred, had ideas of much greater rigour 
in the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon me that those 1 had professed. 

This is the man to whom, accord¬ 
ing to O’Meara, Napoleon applied 
the epithets of Sicilian hangman, 
boja; of a constable, sbirro,' of a 
gaoler, of a leader of brigands, and 
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chief of spies, capo di apioni; .a cap¬ 
tain of vagabond Corsican deserters; 
a clerk, acrivano; a man .who had 
never commanded, or been accus¬ 
tomed to men of honour. 

From the first moment of seeing 
Sir H. Lowe, Napoleon conceived a 
dislike towards him, and this soon 
ripened into utter aversion. ‘ It is 
not too much to say (remarks Mr. 
Forsyth) that for a long time, if not 
to the end of his life, he hated him 
with a perfect hatred.’ The feeling 
seems to have been an almost in- 
stinctivo antipathy, for it displayed 
itself before the newly arrived 
governor had introduced any change 
in the regulations, or done anything 
which could give offence. Bona- 
arte said, that the countenance of 
ir Hudson Lowe was repulsive to 
him; and Mr. Forsyth admits that 
his manner was not prepossessing, 
even in the judgment of favourable 
friends. We had not ourselves the 
honour of Sir Hudson Lowe’s per¬ 
sonal acquaintance; but knowing 
his person well, we can aver that it 
was the very reverse of prepossess¬ 
ing. He was, emphatically, a down¬ 
looking man, with a slouching air 
and shufflqig gait, xfluch more like 
an attorney’s clefk than a military 
officer. Colonel Jackson, who knew 
him well, however*says ho was a 
man possessing little of what is 
called manner; ^mt*he was full of 
kindness, liberality fc and considem- 
tion.for the feelings of others. JLne 
real truth wasP told by Monlholon 
to this officer, wh^n he visited him 
at his Chateau of Fremigny, near 
Arpajon in France :—‘ Mon cher 
ami,’ said the Frenchman, ‘an angel 
from heaven could not have pleased 
us as Governor of St. Helena.’ 

No doubt, it was irksome to 
Bonaparte to show himself twice a- 
day, morning and evening, and 
equally so that any stranger should 
be prevented from seeing him, ex¬ 
cept with the Governor’s previous 
authority. But the question is, 
whether these precautions were ne¬ 
cessary, were indispensably F 

In the month of May, 1816, when 
Lady Loudoun, the wife of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, was on her return 
home from India, the Governor in¬ 
vited Bonaparte to dinner; but this 
civility, however well meant, was 
unavailing, as Napoleon dung te¬ 


naciously to the title of Emperor, 
and this could not be given him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The precautions for Napoleon’s se¬ 
curity wero precisely the same under 
Sir Hudson Lowe aa under Sir G. 
Cockburn; so that his indignation 
against tho former was either simu¬ 
lated or unjust. Napoleon, as’Las 
Casas admits in his journal, allows 
that his conduct to the Governor 
was unjustifiable■ 

I behavod very ill to him, no doubt 
(said he), and nothing but my present 
situation could excuse lue, but I was 
out of humour and oould not help it. 
Had such a scen&jtaken place at the 
Tuilerios I should have folt myself 
bound to make some atonement. Never, 
during the period of my power, did I 
speak harshly to any one without 
afterwards saying something to make 
amends. 

This is, unquestionably, a great 
stretch of Bonaparte’s imagination. 
His language and demeanour were 
often brutal and ungentlemanlike, 
not merely to his own generals and 
ministers, but to foreign ambassa¬ 
dors. His rudeness to Lord Whit¬ 
worth was interrupted by tho latter 
placing his hand on his sword; and 
his incivility to Mottemich, and other 
of the foreign ambassadors, is also 
mfltter of recofld. 

Under the date of the 27th June, 
wo find allusion made to a letter 
written by O’Meara to Major Gor- 
requer, in which this low-hved man 
jests at 4he expense of his patient, 
that patient being a lady. In June, 
1816, Colonel (afterwards Lieut.- 
General Sir Henry) Keating, who 
was on his way from tho Mauritius, 
had an interview with Bonaparte. 
He told Colonel Keating that Eng¬ 
land would soon have need of him, 
and would remove him from St. 
Helena:— 

It was impossible (be said) that the 
Bourbons could retain power in France, 
and that recourse must be had to himself 
or his son, in either <of which cases he 
would be summoned to Europe. He 
said that if his brother Joseph had not 
been a fool ( benet) he would have en¬ 
lightened Spain as he (Napoleon) had 
enlightened France, and then the Bour¬ 
bons would have had no hold there. 
But, he continued, I speak not of my 
brother —the question is about my son; 
it is he who is necessary to France, and 
France will have him, because she can¬ 
not do without him. People do not 
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want your nonsense about legitimacy. 
All the monarehs of Europe are fools, 
with their legitimacy. That is not com¬ 
mon sense: the people want no more of 
that. I must speak to your Prince 
Regent. He has sense and spirit, and 
would understarfd what 1 have to say to 
him. Europe, and especially France, 
are too enlightened to be caught by the 
stupid nonsense which the old Monarehs 
and their courts talk about legitimacy, 
divine right, the throne, and the altar. 
The less they wish to grant liberty to 
their subjects, the more they must speak 
to them about it. I do not wish it any 
more than they, you may be sure. I 
know well that now-a-days, it requires a 
rod of iron to rule *qen, but it must be 
gilded, and we must make them believe, 
when we strike them, that they direct 
the blow themselves. It is necessary al¬ 
ways to talk of liberty, equality, justice, 
and disinterestedness, and never grant 
any liberty whatever. No change of 
Rystera is required, but only a change 
of language, and provided we talk to the 
people of liberty and equality, I answer 
for it that they may be easily oppressed 
and made to pay down to their last 
farthing, without being tempted to rise 
in insurrection, or feeling really any dis¬ 
content. 

These are remarkablo admissions, 
and will by-and-bye do more to de¬ 
stroy the prestige of Bonapartism in 
France than even tlfe sway of Hie 
Emperor J&ouis Napoleon. 

In July, 1816, Sir H. l^owe dis¬ 
covered that letters were brought* 
to the island contrary to the provi¬ 
sions of tbo act of Parliament, by 
the servants of persons arriving in 
an official capacity. Some of the 
letters in question were brought by 
the valet de chambre of Baron 
Sturmer, who bad been fourteen 
years in the French service, and ac¬ 
companied Joseph Bonaparte to 
Spam. The danger that might arise 
from communications of tnis kind 
will bo obvious to the meanest capa¬ 
city. But the governor, while in¬ 
forming Lord Bathurst, resorted to 
no extraordinary precautions. 

At the time that Napoleon and 
his suite were thus illegally receiv¬ 
ing letters, the ex-emperor himself 
admitted that the British Govern¬ 
ment could not remedy the continual 
privation in the island of objects of 
primary necessity. 

While the ex-emperor and the 
governor were at open war, it is not 
to be suppose!! that the suite of Na¬ 


poleon agreed amongst themselves. 
There can be no doubt as to the 
unhappy terms on which the French 
lived with each other at Longwood. 
Lieutenant, now Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jackson, who resided some time 
there with the orderly officer, says, 
‘ the court of Longwood, like the 
entourage of more powerful sove¬ 
reigns, was not free from jealousies, 
envy, and much uncharitableness. 
Bertrand and Montholon were never 
on friendly terms, while Montholon 
and Gourgaud were at openly avowed 
enmity. The two ladies, Mdmes. 
Bertrand and de Montholon only 
interchanged formal calls once or 
twice a year. 

On July the 10th, 1816, we find 
a letter of O’Meara to Sir Thomas 
Itoade, in which are these passages: 

‘ They (meaning Montholon andCo.) 
are sufficiently malignant to impute 
all these things (enumerating com¬ 
plaints about the supply of meat, 
wine, &c.) to the Governor, instead 
of setting them down as being owing 
to the neglect of Balcombo’s people. 
Every little circumstance is carried 
directly to Bonaparte, with every 
aggravation that malignity and false¬ 
hood can suggest to evil deposed and 
cankered minds' Contrast this with 
the published Vouxjfom St. Helena. 

In August, 1816, Sir H. Lowe 
had one of his^five interviews with 
Napoleon, principally with a view of 
making known 1# him the rude and 
unrtdy conduct of General Bertrand. 
Bonaparte of course tbok the part of 
Bertrand, when Sir* Hudson, with 
great dignity said, ‘lamasubject 
of a free government. Evenr kind 
of despotism and tyranny I hold in 
abhorrence, and I will repel every 
accusation of my conduct in this 
rpspect as a calumny.’ 

In September, 1816, Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe forwarded to Earl Bath¬ 
urst a letter of O’Meara’s, which 
stated that Bonaparte made him an 
offer of 6000f. yearly, in addition to 
his allowance from the British Go¬ 
vernment, whereupon the doctor 
asked to «be allowed a similar gum 
to that offered him by Bonaparte. 
In observing upon this letter to 
Lord Bathurst, Sir H. Lowe said 
that, having had experience of 
O'Meara’s zeal and useful informa¬ 
tion he felt induced to solicit consi¬ 
deration to his chum. 
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A great outcry was made in entirely on the unsupported asser- 
O’Meara’s book, and in the volumes tion of O'Meara, in a work written 


of Gourgaud,’ Montholon, &c., be¬ 
cause Napoleon sold some of his 
plate to be broken up, ostensibly to 
provide a larger Bupply of what 
Lord Coke quaintly calls ‘ victual;’ 
but this after all was but a pretence, 
for Sir H. Lowe had fixed the ex¬ 
penses of Longwood at 12,0002. a 
year, which sum was 40002. a year 
more than his Government had 
authorized him to allow. The ob¬ 
vious way to have had more ‘ pro- 
vend’ at command would have been 
to dismiss some of the large retinue 
of fifty-five persons, all of whom 
insisted upon luxuries. But in thus 
acting they would have deprived 
themselves of a grievance, and this 
was not their cue. 

On the 8th July, 1816, Sir Charles 
Stuart, tho British ambassador at 
Paris, informed Lord Castlereagh 
that he had received intelligence that 
one Carpenter, an American citizen, 
was equipping a fast-sailing vessel 
in the Hudson river, for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the escape of 
Bonaparte % from St. Helena. In 
consequence of this, M. de Richelieu 
induced Sir C. Stuart to recommend 
that apparent Jeqp^ty should not 
lead to a relaxanon of % vigilant 
system. And it is i$ the teeth of 
these suggestion# and recommenda¬ 
tions that people complain of the 
vigilance of Sir H. Lowe. ** 

To read O’Meara’s Voice, one 
would supposo that the suite of the 
ox-Emperor were all martyrs and 
injured innocents. In his private 
correspondence withFinlaison, how¬ 
ever, O’Meara states the whole 
party, with the exception of one or 
two, to be the greatest gluttons and 
epicures he ever saw. 

Under date of November 6,1816, 
OMoara says, in his Voice, that Sir 
Hudson desired him to write an 
opinion on the health of Bonaparte, 
cautioning him, that in writing it he 
must bear in mind that the life of 
one man was not to be put in com¬ 
petition with the mischief he might 
cause were he to get loose—that 
Bonaparte had been a curse to the 
world .and had caused the loss of 
many thousands of lives. No hint 
or trace of this appears in O’Meara’s 
private letters, or in any of the 
papers of Sir H. Lowe, and it rests 


many years afterwards, when his 
object was to vilify as much as pos¬ 
sible the character of .the Governor. 

In the middle of November, 1816, 
Sir H. Lowe discovered a clandestine 
correspondence, which led to the 
arrest of Las Casas and his ultimate 
removal from the island. Previous 
to his leaving. Las Casas admitted 
that the state of Bonaparte's mind 
was one of great irritation, that he 
must be looked on as a sick man, 
and great allowances made for him. 
Having made fBis admission, he 
went on to say, that the suite of the 
ex-emperor were all more irritable 
and more ready to believe evil than 
ho was himself. Iu truth, every 
offort made by the Governor for the 
comfort of his prisoner was miscon¬ 
strued. In November, 1817, Sir 
Hudson sent some excellent coffee 
to Longwood, thinking it would bo 
acceptable. So it was considered 
by Bonaparte himself, but Montho¬ 
lon calls it an inexplicable idea of 
performing an act of politeness, and 
lie intimates that Cipriani, tho 
maitre-d’hotel, suspected that the 
coffee might be poisoned, and would 
not? use it unffll it had beeu sub¬ 
mitted to a variety of tesfe. Cipri¬ 
ani, ho says, thought me mad when 
r put tne case into his charge to be 
used by the chief cook. This inci¬ 
dent snows how perverted were the 
minds of the French at St. Helena, 
and how difficult it was to please 
persofis so disposed to miscon¬ 
strue the commonest act of polite¬ 
ness. 

Many have doubted, though 
we have never been of the num¬ 
ber, whether Napoleon ever had 
really an intention of invading Eng¬ 
land; but in January, 1817, be 
stated to O’Meara, who records the 
, circumstance in a letter to Sir H. 
Lowe, that it was hiS firm intention 
to invade England, and to head the 
expedition himself. To the same 

{ >erson he boasted of the exact in- 
brmation he obtained from Eng¬ 
land. He stated that the emigrants 
were on all occasions hi* best infor¬ 
mers, and that he paid at times as 
large a sum as 20002. and 30002. per 
mouth to a lady of high rank, who 
sent him regular aecormts of all he 
desired to knojv. Speaking of Pel- 
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tier, be said, * he was a poliseon, a 
bt'iccone, a man who would write 
anything for money and for any¬ 
body. He offered me a hundred 
times to change his style and write 
for mo. Several of the editors of the 
English newspapers made similar 
offers, but I did not then attach 
sufficient importance to it. Not so 
the Bourbons. In 1814 the editor 
of the Times wrote for them, and 
was paid about 3000/. annually, be¬ 
sides taking a great number of 
copies.’ 

The pamphlet of a man named 
Santini, aporter ofTBonapnrte’s closet 
at St. Helena, produced a consider¬ 
able impression in London in 1817. 
We now learn that this was written 
by Colonel Maceroni, an officer who 
had served under Murat. 

Lord Amherst, our ambassador to 
China, arrived at St. Helena on the 
27th June. Sir Hudson was glad 
to avail himself of his presence to 
introduce any amelioration into 
the situation of Bonaparte, which, 
on conversation, it might appear 
advisable to allow. Lord Am¬ 
herst did not obtain an interview 
with him until the evening before 
his departure, when he entered 
most fully into evefy subject, jfcist 
and present, respecting Lis situation 
on the island: Lord Amherst told 
Sir Hudson Lowe that Napoleon 
had made bitter complaints, and he 
asked him whether he ought to make 
them known to the Prince Regent 
and Ministers. Sir Hudson said 
that he wished him to make known 
all that Bonaparte had mentioned, 
upon which Lord Amherst replied, 

‘ In such case, sir, I shall think it 
my duty, as an honest man, to say 
at the same time I consider them 
unfounded.’ Soon after the Voice 
from St. Helena appeared, in 1822, 
Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord 
Amherst, and called his attention to 
certain miarepfesentations in the 
book, upon which Lord Amherst, 
who was then at Montreal, replied 
that he did not use the expression, 
nor anything like the expression, 
attributed to him. 

Before Las Casas had left, Napo¬ 
leon obtained an order for all that 
he had left in England, without 
giving him any real security, or even 
parting with 4 a single article of those 
valuable personals of which it was 
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known that the ex-emperor was 
possessed. 

In August, 1817, Bonaparte quar¬ 
relled with Gourgaud, and they did 
not speak for more than a fortnight. 
Gourgaud at this time expressed 
himself strongly to Count Balmain, 
the Russian commissioner, in disap¬ 
probation of the mode in which Bo¬ 
naparte had conducted himself to¬ 
wards Sir H. Lowe personally, and 
observed that had he been in the 
Governor’s situation he would have 
confined them more closely. He 
( i.e. Sir H. Lowe) has good right to 
complain. 

O’Meara observes in his Voice, 
‘ that there was not enough to keep 
a good table,’ yet he also states that 
they used thirty pounds of beef in 
soup every day, which was boiled 
down to rags. 

It has been said' that Napoleon 
could not take exercise. If he did 
not take exercise it was his own 
fault, as he had twelve miles of range 
in which he might ride or drive. 
We must say, having conscientiously 
gone through the volumes, that the 
Governor exhibited p nervous 
anxiety to furbish everything on a 
liberal scale, and in every mode and 
manner so tq nerjorm his strict 
duty as pot unnecessarily to give 
annoyance or .pain. * Many of the 
little complaints which the ex-em¬ 
peror made might have been put 
right in a moment if Napoleon.had 
not resolutely determined to hold 
no personal intercourse with the 
Governor. It is no doubt a painful 
and a humiliating thing to see 

The queller of the Nations 
Now daily squabbling o’er disputed 
rations; 

but the fault was not Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s, but Bonaparte’s, and we 
may well say with Byron— 

Weep to perceive him mourning as he 
dines, 

O’er curtailed dishes, and o’er stinted 
wines; 

O'er petty quarrels, upon petty things; 
Is this th% man who scourged or feaBted 
kings! 

Behold the scales on which his fortune 
hangs— 

A surgeon’s statement, and an earl’s 
harangues. 

A bust delayed, a book refused, can 
shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world 
awake. 
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In February, 1818, tho ill treatment 
which Gourgaud experienced induced 
Kim to apply for permission to leave 
the island. He lived miserably, and, 
to use his own words, like a dog; 
seldom saw Bonaparte; and having 
declined to receive12,000 francs from 
tho ex-Emperor as a pecuniary obli¬ 
gation, was refused a loan of 200J. 
or 3001. by Bertrand. As he was 
quite penniless, Sir Hudson Lowe 
sent him an order on his own 
banker, in London for 100/. 

Tho third and last volume con¬ 
tains an account of O’Meara's dis- 
obedienco of orders—of his expul¬ 
sion from the mess of tho 66th 
Kegiment—of the discovery of a 
clandestine correspondence, impli¬ 
cating Mr. Balcombo and others, 
—and of his dismissal from tho 
navy. 

The letter of Mr. Croker, in which 
the dismissal was conveyed, is an 
admirable production, and we re¬ 
gret wo cannot print it at length. In 
a letter to the Admiralty, O’Meara 
had stated — ' that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had made to him observations 
on the benefit which would result 
to Europe frofti the death of Napo¬ 
leon, of whicl? event* he spoke in a 
manner which, considering his situa¬ 
tion and mine, wfls^&suliarly dis¬ 
tressing to mo/ • • 

It is impossible, Ejgys Mr. Crokor, 
to doubt the meaning which this 
passage was intendod to convey, and. 
my lorcls can as iittle doubt that 
the insinuation is a # cajummous false¬ 
hood ; but if it were true, it was 
your bounden duty not to have lost 
a moment in communicating it to 
the Admiral on the spot, to the 
Secretary of State, or to their Lord- 
ships. Either the charge is in the 
last degree false and calumnious, or 
you can have no possible excuse for 
having suppressed it. In either 
case, my Lords oonsider you to be an 
improper person to oontinue in his 
Majesty’s service, and they have 
directed vour name to be erased 
from the list of naval surgeons ac¬ 
cordingly. 

There is little new in the account 
contained in the last volume of the 
progress of Napoleon’s fatal illness 
and death. On this part of the 
volume, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to dwell. Wien Sir Hudson Lowe 


was informed of the expected event 
—* Well, gentlemen/ said ho to 
Major Gorrequor and Mr. Henry, 

‘ he was England's greatest enemy, 
and mine, too; but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of a great 
man like him, we should only feel 
deep concern and regret.’ 

From a perusal of these volumes, 
we arrive at tho conclusion that 
Napoleon was unequal to the task 
of bearing adversity with diguity, or 
even with resignation. He con¬ 
tended (to use the words of La¬ 
martine, quoted by Mr. Forsyth), 
with adversity as j£it had been a 
human offence, and in that struggle 
he resorted to quibble, to trick, 
to misrepresentation, and false¬ 
hood, to make meu believe that he 
was.the victim of malice and of per¬ 
secution. 

Napoleon was unfortunate in the 
choice of his companions in exile. 
They were his mere instruments— 
the puppets of his will, and they be¬ 
came accomplices in his system of 
trickery and deceit. We agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that Napo¬ 
leon outraged Sir H. Lowe with 
every species of insult. His con¬ 
stant habit was to speak of him in 
epithets which no gentleman should 
use, and, we regret to say, with an 
habitual disregard of truth. 

As to Sir Hudson Lowe", like most 
men who have done their duty, and 
have become unpopular in doing it, 
he was neglected by tffe Government 
he served. The only reward he 
received, was the commandorship of 
the forces at Ceylon. He died in. 
1844, in the 75th year of his age, 
and so poor that he left no provision 
for his unmarried daughter. Under 
these circumstances, the late Sir B. 
Peel recommended Miss Lowe for 
a small pension, which at the time 
was at his disposal, in recognition 
of the services of her father. 

‘It only remains to u* to say that 
Mr. Forsyth has executed his task 
with care and circumspection, and, 
on the whole, very creditably. Now 
and again the stylo appears a little 
pompous and prosy—something like 
the summing up of a judge m an 
important cose—but the editor is 
careful aud conscientious, though 
somewhat too judicial in his manner 
and mode of treatment. ( 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 


By Captain Habdbaboain. 


Tl/TAN is indeed the creature of 
1"-L circumstance 1 thought I, as I 
sat, one evening in July, lounging 
on a sofa in tho handsome drawing¬ 
room of my Club, with the current 
number of Fraser in my hand. 
Here am I with shiny boots on, 
reading over a little sketch of ono 
of my laBt nights in the jungle, and 
wondering at its fervour as if I bad 
never felt what I there described! 
Ten to ono v» another eighteen 
months I shall again be enjoying 
meditation and moonlight in a simi¬ 
lar situation, and then shall have as 
great difficulty in realizing this arti¬ 
ficial ‘ life in London!’ And these 
serious elderly gentlemen around 
me, who are devouring the evening 

S with the assistance of their 
glasses, what adventures and 
hair-breadth ’scapes may they have 
not passed through in a long careerP 
all forgotten now as though such 
occurrences had never been. In the 
reverie occasioned by these reflec¬ 
tions, my eyes fixed thdmselves on 
a very major-ish elder in a black 
stock, whom I forthwith divested of 
his Mvflee, and arrayed in scarlet, 
with sword in hand, at the head of 
his company, on the ‘ retreat to Co¬ 
runna,’ when I was abashed to per¬ 
ceive that he was eyeing me over 
his glasses, as ^f ho thought I had 
dined; so I retired into the library, 
carrying my thoughts with me, and 
commenced this sketch of my first 
night in the jungle. 

* The country is so dried up at 
this time of the year that game iB 
always scarce, but the moon is within 
two days of the full, if you would 
like to sit up at night, sir P and I 
know of a little pool about a koss 
off, in the midst of the jungle, and 
if it is not dried up yet, you would 


et 


many 


shotB there.’ Bussassa 


the Shicaree thus delivered himself 
to his youthful employer, Ensign 
Hardbargain, in reply to his lamen¬ 
tations that his first expedition into 
the jungle would probably be boot¬ 
less, three out of his five days' leave 
having expired without having seen 
anything larger than a Muntjak. 


* What! to Bit up all night long 
in the midst of the jungle P’ 

‘Yes, sir, we do it—we village 
Shicarees. Beforo I was regularly 
taken into service by a gentleman, 
I lived in the village of Gouldacope, 
near the pool of water I have been 
speaking about, and always sat up 
on moonlight nights by that water. 
Deer and hog abound, and I gene¬ 
rally got a shot at one ortho other; 
sometimes a tiger, boar, or cheetah, 
camo down, but only having my 
matchlock, I never interfered with 
them since my brother was killed, 
five years ago;—he fired at a tiger, 
which jumped on him, and killed 
him on'the spot.’ 

‘ Let us go and see the place, at 
any rate,’ said Hardbargain; and 
we wero on our legs again, and, with 
guns sloped over our shoulders, and 
stiffened limbs from a twelve-miles 
walk over rough ground in intolera¬ 
bly hot weather, walked ourselves 
supple again. 

It was about midday when we 
suddenly passed out'of the shady 
forest, ana Btood on the margin of 
tho pool, ofl 4»otc properly speak¬ 
ing, ptiddle. Yes, a large puddle 
of very dirty water, smelling very 
much of cattle, and trodden all 
•round and ftbout by innumerable 
hoofs—cows, buffaloes, calvef, sheep, 
and goats, had left their marks 
without number; but among all this 
kneaded mud, a practised eye would 
detect the pointed, game-looking 
pugg* of Samber and spotted deer, 
marks of a slide on the Blippery 
clay here, and the deep hole there, 
where the heavy Sing-wallali\ had 
sunk up to the knee in the soft mud, 
while he slaked a two days’ thirst. 

Figs too, large and small, told tho 
tale of a sounder in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The fore foot of a hyena, so 
large and round that it might have 
been mistaken for a leopard’s, was 
there, but the Shicoree’s eye would 
have known the beast at once for the 
cowardly hyena, when he looked for 
the hind foot, and saw it was only 
half the size, even if the unretraotile 
claw had not left its impression. 


Foot-mark. + Stag carrying antlers. 
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‘ Yah! here we have a pugg worth 
looking at — last night’s — a good 
span across it; the owner of that 
had a double object in view here. 
Well, enough of puggs. Whero 
should we post ourselves for this 
night-watching P’ 

Hero is a circular hole in the 
ground, about a yard deep. A little 
straw, and a handful of charcoal 
ashes, show that some one has spent 
a night in it—a successful night too, 
for twelve paces off is a heap of half- 
digested grass. A Samber was gra l- 
locked, there two days ago, and his 
skin is drying in the village. Why 
may we not have as much luck P 
‘ Sir,’ said Bussassa, * I can pro¬ 
mise good luck if you will give me 
half a rupee, and let me go and 
make Poojah* for you to the jungle 
God. The Dewul f is not far off, 
and a man can be sent back to the 
tent meanwhile, for some dinner 
for you.’ 

Ilardbargain’s Christian scruples 
against Poojah were great, and Bus- 
Bassa was 4 s emphatic in favour of 
that act of propitiation. 

* Bussassa, 1 am a Christian, and 
of course don’t believe in your jun- 

f le God, but ij \you choole to make 
'oojah, there is nothing to prevent 
you.* • a 

‘ What is the use' l of*wiy making 
Poojah ? I am nof going to slfoot— 
you don’t allow me » the man who 
shoots must make the poojah, or it 
is no u^e. I con make it in your* 
name.’ • 

‘ Pooh, pooh! send Jto the tent at 
once for a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of beer—they wont have time to 
cook anything—and a blanket.’ 

My horse-keeper, who had carried 
a gun, in company with a villager, 
started off at once for tho tent, 
which was not more than six miles 
distant, ’cross country. Bussassa 
asked leave to go to the village 
about a mile off, and I was left 
alone under a clump of bamboos, to 
enjoy a nap. 

A nap! a youth of nineteen wait¬ 
ing with impatience for sunset* and 
the moon to rise, on his first night 
* watching a pool,’ would be as 
much inclined to sleep as he would 
be at the same age waiting for his 
sweethearts 


* To offer sacrifice. 

$ Betel-nut leaf and quicklime, for chewing. 
VOL. XLVIII. NO." GCLXXXIV. 


Ladies, pardon me—I am a mono¬ 
maniac. Never did day pass so 
slowly: the sun appeared stationary, 
blazing away, just overhead, as it 
never did since the days of Joshua. 

As sleep was impossible, I took 
mv gun, jumped into the pit, and 
rehearsed my part; peering out 
cautiously, and taking deudly aim 
at imaginary Samber or hog; and 
even perhaps presumed to carry out 
in imagination a shot at a tiger; but 
when I heard his roars, and thought 
of the death I had heard of in the 
morning, I was glad to change him 
at once, and compound for a more 
modest prize in the shape of a stag, 
only a very large one with immense 
horns. Then, again, I was for tho 
tiger, who should drop dead to 
the right barrel, but yielded him 
up again when I remembered that 
I was a bad shot. 

If I felt confident, I could shoot, 
and if not, I could determine not to 
molest him. At any rate I should 
like him to come. I would measure 
tho distance from his puggs to the 
pit—eighteen paces 1 I think I 
could kill him at that distance. 

I had begn building ‘ castles in 
the air’ till the sun really had got a 
good slant—half-past four, at least, 
when Bussassa’s long thin legs could 
be seen among the bamboo*, and 
presently he stalked out Jrom the 
jungle: at&ll, spare, serious, weather- 
# beaten Shicaroe. You could have 
guessed the history of his life from 
his appearance. I wish, for the 
Hake of my lady readers (and I 
flatter myself that I have some), 
that I could describe his dress: but 
the truth must be told, and ho was 
almost as naked as truth. He did 
not rejoice in much that was adven¬ 
titious—he had a cap on, however, 
that I am quite certain of, and a 
waist-belt that supported a very 
flabby-looking leather pouch, which 
contained powder, bails, tobacco, 
and pawn-soparee.J * 

He was, as 1 said before, a weather¬ 
beaten man, with a close-fitting 
leather skull-cap, deep furrows down 
his cheeks, and crows* feet round his 
eyes, the effects of years spent con¬ 
tending with the fierce glare of a 
tropical sun. A restless eye ever 
running along the ground, through 

+ Sacred edifice. ^ 
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the trees, or along the sides of the 
distant hills; a wide awake eye, in 
short. Neither beard nor whisker 
had he, but as compensation for the 
absence of these signs of virility, 
he petted a pair of the moBt gigantic 
iron grey moustaches, which curled 
up and round again in a way that 
would strike envy and astonishment 
to the heart of the most ferocious 
militia officer in England. 

1 can remember nothing else re¬ 
markable in the appearanco of 
BuBsassa, except that his knees 
slightly knuckled over through the 
wear and tear of time and excessive 
exercise : and4he calvos of his legs, 
such as they M ere, for the same 
reasons had got up just behind the 
knee, under which the leg was of 
the same thickness to the ancle—he 
had a tendency also to go in the 
tendon-Achilles: but notwithstand¬ 
ing these slight blemishes, a band 
of linen tied tight round each ancle 
to comfort those back sinew's, and a 
sash bound tightly about his loins, 
few gentlemen now after the grouse 
in the Highlands w’ould be able to 
walk with Bussassa of Dharwar, as 
he w as in the days I write of. 

We walked into the shade, and 
sat down on a bank of hard red clay, 
earpetted an inch thick w T ith dry 
bamboo leaves: I to examine the 
workmanship of Bussassa’s match¬ 
lock, ana he to smoke, out of a pipe 
made on the spot of a teak leaf, 
which he curled up jnto a funnel,* 
and charged with tobacco from the 
pouch. I handed him a cap, w hich 
he placed on a stone with a little 
bit of old rag round it, and a pinch 
of gunpowder, and giving it a smart 
tap with another stone, the rag was 
smoking, and the pipe ignited from 
it. If ever man enjoyed the weed, 
it was Bussassa—he appeared to 
drink it; with both his hands round 
his mouth and pipe, he guarded the 
escape of the fragrant smoke with 
jealous care. Two little white 
columns poured out of his nostrils, 
and the leaf was exhausted and cast 
away. 

While this operation was going 
6n, I had his matchlock in my 
hands, which, for the sake of my 
gun-admiring reader, I will describe. 

Imprimis, i1 was rather longer than 
a garden-rake, bound to the stock 
at three equal distances along the 


barrel by bands of iron, slightly bell- 
moulhea, gauge tMenty. The pan, 
for it was not on the percussion 

J irinciple be it remembered, was 
ormedon a large dab of black bees¬ 
wax plastered on the side of the 
stock whoge the look should be, and 
embossedlali over with red,-seeds. 
The touch-hole was guarded, and 
the powder in the pan preMrved by 
another little dot of n-ajk which 
could be removed whemphe gun 
was to be fired. The Mem and 
trigger were one piece of WV& in the 
shape of an S, which went through 
the stock perpendicularly behind 
the barrel, and worked on a pin 
running through from Side tjp. side, 
as tho screw does that our 

lock plates. The upper e$,d of 
the S was split, and held in its jaws 
the match, a piece of cotton cord 
saturated with nitre. 

It was an uncomfortable-looking 
gun, but Bussassa was attached to 
it, and declared it could kill an ele¬ 
phant. As it wanted afi hour and 
a half of sun-set, and we had 
nothing to do, Bussassa proposed 
that we should go and see the 
‘ Dewul,’ the residence of the jungle 
god, who. was by all accounts a 
perfect IricJt to IShicarees who 
treated him civijly—a present of a 
cocoa-nut fcdtt bunch of plantains 
always ensuring a shot at hog or 
deer. Moreover, there was a 
tigerish nulla# he wanted to show 
# me, where he had sat up and killed 
a tiger from a tree last yeaf: and by 
the time we came back the horse- 
keeper would have arrived with tho 
things he was sent for. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk along 
a winding cattle path brought us to 
the reedy banks of a dry water- 
oourse, which we descended; a cool 
but gloomy spot, even when the 
sun was high, for the overhanging 
banks were lined with tall bamboos, 
which nearly met overhead: but at 
this hour of the day, with a slanting 
evening sun, its silence and gloom 
were most impressive. The bed of 
the pullah was irregular and sandy* 
out of which at intervals the bans 
rock appeared, forming here and 
there natural basins. One of them 
still held water, although choked 
with decaying masses of dead leaves. 

We surprised a peacock with & 
gaudy train, who was drinking: he 
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startled us as much as we frightened 
him, when he sprang up, beating 
the still air with his heavy wings. 
Even the little birds here appeared 
timid ; everything alive was on its 
guard, all eyes and ears, feeling the 
influence of the place. Nor was it 
a neighbourhood to loiter in: the 
two figures that moved round the 
water earned their guns at the ready , 
and shortly disappeared as they 
came—in silence. 

A few minutes more along the 
cattle-path brought us to a clear 
spot, where another path crossed, 
and at the junction of the four, 
under a tamarind tree, I was intro¬ 
duced to the divinity. 

The Devrul was formed of four 
large slabs of stone, one forming the 
back, two the sides, and the fourth 
covering it in. A raised dais of 
baked clay occupied the back of 
this kennel, and on the dais Sawmy 
himself was respectfully pointed out 
to me. I could not see the idol very 
distinctly, but it appeared to me 
much the size of a monkey. He 
was very black and very shiny; 
round his neck he wore a wreath of 
—no, they were a kind of marigold. 
At his feet w|re deposited a bunch 
of plantains, and a!* broken cocoa- 
nut. Bussassa went down flat on 
his face, and crieS -but in a lugu¬ 
brious voice ‘ Hrfniman.’ £& I did 
not wish him to seg me*laughing, I 
turned my back, and scrolled slowly # 
away; Ja.e joined me almost imme¬ 
diately, and we tnado the best of 
our way home to thq water. 

We were disappointed on our 
return to find no signs of the people 
from the tent. Bussassa relieved his 
foelmgs with another teak-leaf of 
tobacco, and to encourage me for 
an interview with a tiger gave me 
the particulars of lus brother’s 
death. 

' You see those stones there, 
built in a circle, on the bank oppo¬ 
site, under that old tree P That was 
the place he was killed in—no one 
has ever sat there since. I Was 
sitting with him. It was <jn the 
night of a full moon. The tiger 
was moving round the water, and 
came right towards us—he either 
saw or smelt us, for when about 
three pacSs off, he stood, and began 
to growl: my brother fired, and I 
scrambled out of the pit, as the 


tiger fixed his teeth in my brother’s 
neck. I spent the rest of that 
night up a tree, and was very ill 
and mad next day. This scar on 
my leg was done tnen.’ 

All this was told with the most 
absurd sang froid, considering that 
he was sitting within sight of the 
spot; but Shicarees are real philo¬ 
sophers. 

* The cattle are coming to drink,’ 
said Bussassa in explanation, as the 
short grunting bellow of buffaloes, 
bleating of sheep and goats, and the 
noise of many running quadrupeds 
fell upon the ear: and out of an 
opening in the jungle, on the other 
side of the water, poured a living 
stream of thirsty cattle and goats. 
The buffs throw up their noses and 
stood motionless when they caught 
sight of us, and then twirling round, 
cocked their tails, and rushed head* 
long away, crashing through every 
impediment like wild things. The 
two herdsmen, who were singing 
loudly in the jungle, as they brought 
up tne roar of their charge, wero 
silenced in a moment, making sure 
the cattle had seen a tiger; but 
Bussassa calling out explained the 
case, while* the buffaloes, who had 
wheeled round again at a respectful 
distance, advanced slowly and hesi¬ 
tatingly, with their heads np and 
horns back, squinting down their 
noses at us most ominously. 

Confidence was restored when 
their guardians came up, and I 
looked begrudgingly on them as 
they occupied the whole pool, and 
bid fair to suck it dry. 

The herdsmen and Bussassa were 
holding a conference, when I was 
gratified by the approach of my 
horsekeeper and tne village man, 
who were coming along at a round 
trot to show their zeal. 

The horsekeeper unfastened the 
blanket which was tied round his 
shoulders, from which fell a towel, 
containing a bottle of beer, a small 
loaf of bread, and an English let¬ 
ter! which had been forwarded by 
an attentive friend in cantonment. 
Yes, an English letter, crossed and 
recrossed, from a dear relative, 
Shicaree as I was, I retired for 
the moment, and greedily devoured 
its contents, and my mind was in 
England again. Mothers and sis¬ 
ters will understand this.* 

l 2 
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The little pool was of the consis¬ 
tence of pea-soup when the cattle 
were driven off home to the village. 
I made my dinner of bread and 
beer, while my comrade eat a couple 
of black indigestible-looking soft 
flat cakes, with some black sugar 
like treacle, and drank from tho 
pool! 

The sun was going down as we 
spread the blanket in the pit, and 
ijussassa tipped the muzzles of my 
guns with enunam.* Side by side 
we sat, silent as mutes—there was 
no alloy to the happiness of that 
hour. 

Our first visitants were the mon¬ 
keys, who were whooping and 
springing from branch to branch, 
fighting, shrieking, and chattering; 
a red republic they were, without 
order or authority among them: 
might was right, and that was de¬ 
cided by length of teeth. Down 
they flopped one after tho other, 
some with children hanging round 
their necks, some in pairs agreeing 
indifferently ; some confirmed old 
bachelors, friendly to none. A 

J roung man-about-town, or gentish- 
ooking monkey, with his eye on 
the other sex, would drop from a 
branch, and commence showing off 
and ingratiating ^himself into the 
good graces of a quiet young mother 
with an infant, when whop would 
come down a great fellow and start 
him up the next tree with a flea in 
his ear: who was no sooner safe from 
immediate vengeance than he would 
relieve his wounded pride by chat¬ 
tering a volley of abuse at the tall 
bully, upon which tall bully would 
skim up after him, to pay him out; 
and then commenced a race and 
steeple chase, such rash leaps, such 
drops from branch to branch, that 
the lookers on could remain neutral 
no longer, but joined in the hunt, 
chasing the chasor or the chased in 
delicious confusion. 

When they were tired of this 
sport, they dropped from the trees 
in twos and threes, and trotted on 
all fours up to the water, and on 
their knees and hands sucked their 
fill. 

Then we had a flock of peafowl to 
look at, and jungle-fowl, all su¬ 


premely ignorant of our presence: 
till the shades grew deep, when 
they retired as the broad red moon 
rose over the tree-tops—like a great 
cheese. As bIic mounted higher, 
and the last traces of sunlight va¬ 
nished, she grew paler and brighter, 
and soon appeared like a disc of 
burnished silver, flooding tho scene 
with her fairy light. 

The stars were almost quenched; 
and as tho eye returned from tho 
deep blue, limitless expanse of ether, 
and rested on the glistening foliage 
of the feathery bamboos, all at play 
in the breeze, you might fancy you 
heard chords of delicious melody 
floating through the air—the music 
of the spheres! 

I began to repeat to myself:— 

The moon shines bright:—In such a 
night as this. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss 
the trees, 

And they did make no noise; in such a 
night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 
walls. 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jn such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’erfcrip tho dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismay’d itway. 

9 * In such a night 

Stood Dido with a vfcllow in her hand, 
Upon the wild tpi-banks, and waved 
her love 

*To come again*to Carthage. 

■' , In such’a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew flld'yEson. 

In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with an unthrift love did run from 
Venice, 

As far as Belmont. 

And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her 
well; 

Stealing her soul with many vows of 
faith, 

And ne’er a true one. 

And in such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

As I concluded these lines, I im¬ 
pulsively turned round to realize 
* pretty Jessica,’ but the charm was 


* Lime. It is necessaiy that the sight of a gun should be white, iu order to see 
it after sunqpt. 
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rudely broken as my eye rested on 
Bussassa’s leather skullcap, shining 
in the moonlight; his head was on 
his breast, arms folded, legs out¬ 
stretched, and each toe standing out 
stiff and distinct from its neighbour, 
one of his great toes wrapped round 
with a bit of rag to solace it; for a 
bauble thorn had wounded it in the 
morning. 

Bussassa was a good man and 
true, but by no manner of means a 
pleasant substitute for the ideal ‘ Jes- 
sica.’ I revenged myself on him by- 
giving him a poke under the fifth 
rib, which woke him at once; he, 
however, assured me in a whisper 
that he had never been asleep. 

After carefully raising his eyes 
above the pit, ho took a searching 
scrutiny around, and then lowered 
his head, and commenced untying 
an old pink calico handkerchief. I 
was rather surprised to see some 
bits of a broken cocoa-nut and a 
small bunch of plantains drop out; 
he peeled a plantain, and holding it 
in his doubtful fingers, politely 
offered it to me. I excused myself, 
and peeled and ate another, while 
Bussassa helped himself 
‘ Oh, we ara certain to get a shot; 
Huniman will be yery glad because 
you made ‘poojoh’ fat him: I am 
nothing—but aij English .gentle¬ 
man 1 Oh! it’s a great honour for 
him, without doubtt’ 

‘I make pooiahP’ I indignantly# 
exclaimed. ‘ Wh^t do you meanP k 
4 You gave me the order, sir, in 
the morning, your know very well, 
and I went and got the fruit, and 
offered it, when the horsekeeper 
went to the tent for the blanket and 
bread.’ 

‘ Why, you said you wanted half 
a rupee; aid I give it to you P’ 

‘No, sir, you did not, certainly, 
but the horsekeeper did, and he 
told me not to trouble you again, 
but to go at once and make the 
poojah.’ 

* Oh the scoundrel! if I don’t pay 
him out to-morrow!’ 

4 No, sir, don’t be angry ^rtth the 
horsekeeper—it is my fault, but 
what harm has been done P Have 
you not got the plantains to eatP 
Takp another, sir/ 

Oh, thought I, this is disgraceful. 
Here have I actually offered up 
sacrifice to 4 Huniman,’ the monkey 


God! and it will get all over the 
cantonment. And, in sheer despe¬ 
ration, I commenced eating the 
plantains, vowing vengeance against 
the horsekeeper, and highly applaud¬ 
ing his benevolence in my heart at 
the same time; and the moon showed 
that 1 was smiling, while Bussassa 
struggled grimly to suppress his 
satisfaction at the success of his 
pious fraud. 

4 Beet, peet, ti teewit-pcet-ti-toc- 
wit,’ cried a plover, as she flow 
towards us, and passed over our 
heads. Bussassa’s eyes were on the 
instant straining in the direction 
she came from, trying to penetrate 
the deep shadows under the trees 
on the margin of the jungle. I asked 
him in a whisper if he saw anything; 
he squeezed my arm, and hold it, 
squeezing and relaxing his hold by 
turns. At last he squeezed harder 
and harder as I saw a figuro 
moving under the shadow of tho 
trees, which almost immediately 
walked out into tho moonlight an 
immense stag, as big as an Arab 
horse. Two hinds followed him, 
and all three began to graze towards 
us—nearer, and nearer, till at last 
they raised their heads, and after a 
moment’s survey, with their groat 
lcaf-like ears pricked, walked lei¬ 
surely towards tho water. * 

I believe I was more# excited at 
that moment than I ever was before 
or since, for my first stag was stand¬ 
ing knee-deep in the soft mud, 
twelve paces from the muzzle of my 
gun! 

Oh that earnest, long-protracted 
aim—I was sure I should miss him: 
aud that provoking Bussassa was 
giving me little stabs in tho side 
with nis fingers, and, in an autho¬ 
ritative and exasperated manner, 
whispered, ‘Marro, Sahib—Marro 
gelde,—Fire, sir—fire quick.' 

Bang! My ears were filled with 
noise and confusion as the stag and 
bis hinds sprang int8 the jungle, 
disappearing with the report of my 
gun. The smoke cleared off, and 
showed the ground as bare as it was 
five minutes before. 

4 1 have not missed him,’ I cried, 
in an appealing manner. Bussassa 
was standing up in the pit, with his 
oar on the ground outside. 4 Girgia! ’ 
he chuckled out with a knowing nod 
— 4 Girgia!—he has falleti.’ 
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He jumped out of the pit, and I 
followed without asking why. Going 
on liis hands and knees where the 
stag stood when I fired, he pointed 
to the wot mud. ‘ Deko, Sahib!’ 
said he, and he pointed to a patch, 
as big as the crown of a hat, of short 
out hair sprinkled on the mud. 

‘ But ho has gone off, BussasBa P’ 

‘ Ne, Sahib, ne; girgia, nusdig 
hai—No, sir, he has dropped, anu 
is close at hand.’ So saying, he 
went back to the pit, and brought 
out his sword, an ugly-looking wea¬ 
pon enough, and, leading the w r ay, 
took up the pugg, and followed it 
into the jungle. 

* Hai, Sahib, hai—Shabash—here 
ho is! bravo,’ cried Bussassa, and 
he stood with one foot on tlio dead 
stag. 

1 could hardly believe in my 
good luck, as I walked round him, 
aud contemplated his immense ant¬ 
lers. ‘Oh, hero’s a trophy! if I 
never shoot another,’ thought 1. 

‘ What did I tell you, sir?’ said 
Bussassa; * did I not say w'e were 
sure to have luck if yon made poo- 
jah to ‘ Iluniman’ P We shall get 
another shot before morning.’ And 
he began to teardowwsinall branches 
to cover the haunches of the stag. 
We protected tlitf animal from the 

{ 'uckals*as well as we could in a 
lurry, and returned to the pit; 
loaded the discharged barrel, and 
relapsed into silence. Sleep was 
out of the question—those antlers 
were too prominently before my 
mind’s eye to admit such a weak¬ 
ness. 

Spitter, spatter—spit ter, spatter, 
went a host of little frogs, as they 
filed from the bank, and hopped 
along on the top of the water, like 
flying-fish pursued by a dolphin. 
Our eyes were instantly peering out 
over the margin of our hiding- 
place. 

Only a jackal! ‘Not a jackal,’ 
whispered Bhssassa, ‘a baloo,' the 
genuine lion's provider—understood 
to be an old jackal, who, no longer 
able to hunt for himself, follows a 
tiger, as the pilot-fish does a shark, 
only, for obvious reasons, at a more 
respectful distance. 

He lapped some water, and came 
smelling along towards our place; 
stopped^ and stared in our direction 
wita his tears pricked forwards; 


could make nothing of us, and sat 
down, and began to scratch his ear 
like a dog; then taking a long look 
at the surrounding forest, as if he 
was thinking, trotted off into the 
shadows. 

We presently heard his peculiar 
shriek and bark, such a noise as 
could only be imitated by a suddenly 
frightened cur dog. 

About half an hour after this 
visit, a noise of many feet attracted 
our attention, and, grunting and 
squeaking, came a sounder of some 
thirty hog. A huge boar, with tre¬ 
mendous tusks, led the party, con¬ 
sisting of pigs of every age, down to 
a family of squeakers of two months 
old. They were on the opposite sido 
of the pool, some thirty paces off, 
but the night was so light that you 
could almost see their eyes. 

Again my gun was tremulously 
grasped and pointed, and again Bus- 
sassa jogged and nudged me, and 
whispered ‘ Marro gelde. 5 The same 
confusion was among the pigs on 
the report of my gun, but this time, 
as the smoke cleared off, a large 
black mass lay wriggling in the 
mud. A victorious ‘.girgia’ from 
Bussassa, and jn English ‘ hurrah* 
from Hardbargaip, and they both 
were standiyg^ twer the prostrate 
boar, Bussassa, in the excess of his 
joy, kicking the dead pig with the 
flat of his foot, and heaping abusive 
•epithets on him and on his mother 
aud sisters. . • 

We returned to our hiding-place, 
and I loaded again, while Bussassa 
sang praises to ‘ Huniman.’ J. was 
satisfied with my success, though 
Bussassa still promised auother shot, 
as it was uot later than twelve or 
one o'clock. 

The faint boom of a gun came on 
the breeze; Bussassa referred it to 
a pool about four miles off’, where a 
village Shicaree had probably made 
a successful shot. 

Presently I heard, for the first 
time, the clear, musical bark of the 
spotted deer—so clear-sounding that 
it always gives one an idea of frosty 
air. Our friend the ‘ baloo' we also 
heard from time to time, yelling and 
barking as if he was baying at his 
awful companion. Bussassa looked 
uneasy. 

The moon was rapidly slanting 
towards the west, and I grew sleepy 
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after my great excitement. The 
old Shicaree, on the contrary, ap¬ 
peared more wakeful and watchful. 
No sooner satisfied that it was fancy, 
and not a moving object in the 
deep shade opposite, than his eyes 
were riveted in another direction. 
The little frogs rushing into the 
water gave an alarm more than 
once; now it was from a hare they 
fled—then from a pair of jackals 
who were trotting round the water, 
with their eyes fixed on the pig. 

The air began to grow chill; the 
moon would soon dc behind the 
trees. A white mist began to hang 
about. The best part of the night 
was over. 

‘A fine thing a blanket, certainly,’ 
said I to myself, as I rolled it tignl 
round. ‘ Eancy that stag’s head 
stuffed! After I have shot a tiger 
or bear’s skin. I’ll send them home 
together. What a glorious country 
this is for shooting!—how uninha¬ 
bitable if there was no jungle.’ And 
I began to doze. 

* fia-augh ’-Groat Heavens ! 

that’s a tiger! Bussassa’s right hand 
was on my chest, holding me down. 

Without taking his eyes off the 
spot he .was guzufg on, he gently 
released me wlibn he felt me moving, 
satisfied that’I was now awoke, and, 
aware of whal m.8. happened, would 
not jump nff startled. 

The moon, yhioh was resting on 
the tree tops, shcyie directly oij his 
face; his lips were tightly com¬ 
pressed, burthens was no expression 
in his features of any kind. 

‘ Ha-a-augh,’ thundered the tiger 
again, so deeply distinct and hollow 
that it sounded as if it proceeded 
from an empty hogshead. The old 
Shicarce’s eyes never moved from 
the spot, but I felt a tremulous 
motion in his hand as he grasped 
my arm. We heard some twigs 
breaking under the shadows—he 
was moving away from us, as his 
next roar confirmed. 

Bussassa appeared relieved, and 
tarning his face full on mine, he 
whispered ‘ burra-boag, a royal 
tiger. Durra mut, don’t be afraid,’ 
said he, looking doubtfully at me. 

* Ha-augh,’ so close that it stun¬ 
ned us like a six-pounder, burst 
from the thicket on our left, and 
then after a snuffle or two, a low 
ominous growl. ‘Wo each baag,’ 


* it is that tiger,’ whispered Bussassa, 
his countenance an ashy grey: and 
the growl continued deep ana sono¬ 
rous, till you felt it vibrating on the 
ground. 

I believe neither of us either 
moved or breathed until the growl 
ceased. The whole of the tragedy 
as it occurred five years ago was to 
be repeated over again now. What 
the tiger had done once so success¬ 
fully, he wouldn’t fear to do again: 
and if it really was the same mast, 
time was nearly over with us. Al¬ 
though no believer in special judg¬ 
ments, I could not help feeling the 
keenest remorse for having eaten, 
even in fun, of the sacrificial fruit: 
remembering what a grievous sin it 
was considered by the primitive 
Christians, who rather than do as I 
had done, were glad to suffer death 
under horrible torments. Such 
were the thoughts that flashed 
through my mind while that growl 
continued. Poor Bussassa, I lancy, 
was past thinking at all. Abject 
fear was painted on every feature 
of his face. When I had attempted 
to raise my gun in the direction of 
the growl (for the tiger had never 
once shown himself,) Bussassa had 
seized the barrels, and held them 
down with his strength : perhaps 
presence of mind ooulj have gone 
no further. Everything must have 
an end, and this frightful moment 
was no exception to the rule. 

As the tiger drew off, and we felt 
that he had made up his mind that 
he was afraid of us, a kind of re¬ 
action came over us both. I lost 
all respect for him, and could I have 
caught a glimpse of him, I think I 
should have hazarded a shot. Bus¬ 
sassa merely remarked that he had 
not been growling at us—that ho 
had only been mystified by smelling 
men, and seeing the dead boar. 

The jungle was again as silent as 
death, and the moon under the trees. 
Every now and. then we heard 
something moving in the jungle on 
the other side of the pool, and at 
last a sort of grumble from our 
friend the tiger, who was evidently 
about the pig. Bussassa declared 
that he had carried the hog .away, 
but it was too dark to see distinctly: 
and as I was quite sore that my 
comrade would Keep his eyes open 
for the rest of the .night, or ratner 
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morning, I made myself up for a 
nap. 

When I awoke, there was a streak 
of light in the east. The morning 
was breaking. It was light enough 
to sec that Bussassa was right, the 
boar was gone! The tiger had 
positively juggled him away from 
almost under our very noses, with¬ 
out our hearing any noise. 

‘ I wish I had got a sight at that 
tiger,’ said I. 

‘ If you had fired, sir, when his 
head was towards us, growling in 
that way, you would never have 
shot again, at tigers or anything 
else; ho would liavo been on us and 
killed us both. It is the sarao that 
killed my brother.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, Bussassa,’ said I, 

‘ how many tigers have been killed 
in this district sineo then P’ 

‘ It is the same, sir, every one 
knows that; he has never been 
killed, and never will bo: he is not 
a common tiger, he is a devil.' 

‘ Oh! that is the reason you were 
so frightened then P’ 

‘I was not frightened, sir, for 
myself; what should I have done if 
you had been killed P’ 

‘I think, Bussassa, you would 
have done what you did when your 
brother was killed, and taken to 
your heels.’ '• 

The old fellow was thoroughly 
vexed now, and began to mumble 
to himself, and as I felt that it was 
only his position in my service that 

E revented his giving me a *bit of 
is mind, I confessed that I was 
never in such a stew in my life, and 
that we had had a most narrow 
escape, and that ho showed great 
coolness in holding my gun down. 
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Bussassa came round at once, and 
on the principle of ‘ you scratch my 
back and I’ll scratch yours,’ de¬ 
clared that young English gentle¬ 
men had no fear, and required pru¬ 
dent Shiearees to keep them out of 
danger. 

We now drew our balls and 
loaded with some large shot that I 
had with me: and, as the sun rose 
over the dripping jungle, got raking 
shots at the pea-fowl when they 
came to drink. Killing six, in¬ 
cluding a splendid doom-wallor—a 
cock with a train six feet long. 

Thus ended this, to me, memo¬ 
rable night, my first in the jungle. 
My servant with some bread and a 
bottle of tea, and the horsekeeper 
with the pony, were with us by six. 
We found the boar about two hun¬ 
dred yards off, with his hind quar¬ 
ters eaten, and as I had a day’s 
journey to make to get to canton¬ 
ments, and but one more day’s 
leave, I reluctantly left him for the 
tiger: hoping to cultivate the devil's 
acquaintance next moon, and in 
greater security. Bussassa highly 
approved of this resolution, and was 
noi so positive about his immorta¬ 
lity. 

The boar’s and stag’s liT 1 n d were 
cut off, and Bent on to cantonment 
to be stuffed. I ^4v<? the venison 
to Bussassa,* who divided a portion 
with my servants and sold the rest 
to the villagers of Gouldscope. 

‘ Well, I am gflad you have re- 
turnefi in safety,’ said a punster- 
friend of mine, to^ whom I that 
night related my adventures. ‘ Al¬ 
though you lost your pork, you 
saved your bacon.’ 
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The painter’s dead, yet still he charms the eye. 
While England lives, his fame can never die ; 

But he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame through half an age, 
Jrt>r pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art and artist have one common grave. 


T^HE truth contained in these lines, 
■*- which were written by Garrick, 
was afterwards amplified and applied 
to the great actor in Sheridan’s 
monody upon him, and equally does 
it describe the transient popularity 
of the singer. It is perhaps still 
more difficult to convey any suffi¬ 


cient notioi^of the quality, power, 
and varied inflection of the singing 
voice, and the peculiar and striking 
expression which it is sometimes 
capable of producing, than of the 
speaking tones and gesture of an 
actor. In the former case we can 
scarcely do more than relate the 
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effect produced by performance. 
Singers with other great and varied 
excellences have arisen since the 
time of Bartleman; but the same 
splendid voice, the same untiring 
zeal, the same mental energy, and 
the same independence of character, 
as well as the same knowledge and 
love of his art, must unite in one 
person in order to form another 
singer like hit' ; for into the dis¬ 
charge of his duty all these qualities 
habitually entered. 

The race of his eminent musical 
contemporaries is nearly extinct; one 
only of his frequent associates re¬ 
maining. The following sketch 
comes from one who knew him in the 
zenith of his fame, who has been 
with him in public and in private, 
who enjoyed the privilege of occa¬ 
sionally singing with him, and the 
advantage of his advice and assistance. 

A few years more, and Bartleman’s 
remaining hearers will have followed 
him ; and tradition, uulcss assisted 
by some record like the present, 
will only hand down his name as 
one of the eminent singers of his 
day. 

James Bartleman, the finest 
singer that the English *school has 
produced, was born, *it is believed, 
in Westminster, September 19,1769. 
At the usual age ne wSs admitted 
into thechoir of Westminster Abbey, 
of which Dr. Cook® wa^ then or¬ 
ganist and master of the boys. His t 
voice and capacity soon raised him* 
above his contemporaries, and he be- 
camo a deserved favourite with his 
master. His early familiarity with 
the best specimens of the highest 
style of music disciplined and formed 
his taste, and his admiration of the 
great masters of the English school, 
imbibed when a boy, terminated 
only with his life. Miss Hawkins, 
the daughter of tho musical his¬ 
torian, in her Anecdotes and Bio- 
raphical Sketches , thus speaks of 
im as a boy:—‘Bartleman would 
sometimes spend the leisure part of 
a whole day at our house, whore, at 
my father’s request, he would sing 
whatever was put before him, ana 
with the sweetness of a lark pour 
forth his mellifluous notes. It was 
when called upon to sing a solo 
anthem that he most shone and 
most delighted. I now seem to hear 
him in Greene's * Acquaint thyself 


with Godand may I never forget 
the impression of those sounds. 
His fine tasto was either natural to 
him, or showed itself so early as to 
make it appear so. Under Dr. 
Cooke’s tuition it met with every 
encouragement; and I think it must 
bo acknowledged by all who ever 
heard him, that, excepting the lark 
‘singing up to heaven’s gate,’ no¬ 
thing more melodious over warbled 
in the air.’ 

Tho Academy of Ancient Music, 
though verging towards extinction, 
was still supported by a respectable 
list of subscribers, and young Bar¬ 
tleman was allowed to take his 
place among the principal trebles, 
for which voice, education, and taste 
eminently qualified him. ‘ Of his 
early superiority,’ Miss Hawkins 
adds, ‘ he was as little vain as if it 
had consisted in spinning a top or 
trundling a hoop; and, let mo add, 
that in the gooducss of his nature 
be never forgot where he had spent 
so many of his boyish hours; and 
that whatever timo elapsed without 
our writing, he was always prompt 
and eager to express Ins unabated 
regard for us. Success never altered, 
applause never elevated him; and 
he died, as ho had lived, beloved 
beyond tho usual* degree of lovo 
bestowed on those whose excellence 
has no companion.’ 

"When his voice broke, Bartleman 
.resolved on making music bis pro¬ 
fession, for which he assiduously 
qualified hitfiself by diligent study. 
He applied himself to the practice 
of the organ and pianoforte, and 
became also an excellent performer 
on the violoncello. He studied 
with the fondness of an enthusiast 
the works of the Italian, English, 
and Flemish madrigal writers, and 
early began to form that unrivalled 
collection of them which was un¬ 
fortunately dispersed at his death. 
In 1793, ho joined the Madrigal 
Society, where ho associated wjlh 
his master Dr. Cooke, Stevens, 
Horsley, Spofforth, Itobert ^Cooke, 
and other less eminent composers of 
the English school. The library of 
this society yet contains many com¬ 
positions which ho scored for its 
use. Two years before, he had been 
elected a member of the Catch Club, 
whero he was accustomed to meet 
W ebbe, Calleott, Harrison *Kny vett, 
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Sale, and Greatorex; but he retired 
from this society for a time, and re¬ 
joined it in 1798. At the time when 
Bartleman first appeared as a solo 
singer, lleinhold, Champness, and 
the elder Sale were in possession of 
the public favour; and in 1791, his 
name appears in the following list 
of bass chorus singers at the Ancient 
Concerts—Danbv, Doyle, Saunders, 
Bartleman, and Boyce. 

After the season of 1791 had ter¬ 
minated, Harrison seceded from the 
Ancient Concerts, together with 
Miss Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Har¬ 
rison. Bartleman, who now began 
to feel that his rising powers were 
adequate to something more than 
chortis Binging, enlisted in the or¬ 
chestra of the Vocal Concerts, which 
wort! established by Harrison and 
Knyvett in 1792. The orchestra 
at these concerts consisted only of a 
pianoforte and a quartet band ; and 
their materials were glees, songs, 
and catches. The first year pro¬ 
duced a successful pecuniary result; 
but having to contend not ouly 
against the fashionable Ancient Con¬ 
certs, but those of Salomon, con¬ 
ducted by Haydn anjl aided by 
the talents of Mara, and the Pro¬ 
fessional Concerts, supported by 
Pleyel and Billi*igton, the pecula¬ 
tions ef the speeders terminated un¬ 
profitable after the season of 1794, 
when Harrison and Barfleman re¬ 
turned to the Ancient Concerts ;« 
and in 1795, the latter took that 
Btation which he held without a 
rival till his death. The principal 
singers for this year were Signora 
Bauti, Mrs. Harrison ; Messrs. Har¬ 
rison, Nield, Bartleman, Champness, 
Knyvett, Sale (the elder), and 
Bellamy (the elder). His first song 
was ' The Lord worketh wonders,’ 
his second, ‘Go, my faithful soldier,’ 
neither of them admitting or requir¬ 
ing more than a good voice and a 
moderate share of execution. His 
third song,*' Nasoe al bosco,’ from 
Handel’s Ezio, displayed his 
powers as a singer to much greater 
advantage, and it continued to be a 
favourite with him and with the 
public throughout his life. Up to 
this time the Concerts of Ancient 
Music were little more than per¬ 
formances of Handel’s compositions: 
-—the noble directors adopting the 
taste of jGeorge III., who, in his 


private concerts restricted his musi¬ 
cal enjoyment to these alone. But 
Bartleman had now felt his ground; 
and the indications of his vigorous 
aud active mind, as well as his power, 
soon manifested themselves. Ho 
venerated Handel, but not with 
ignorant and exclusive devotion; 
and from the long neglected remains 
of Purcell’s genius he imparted new 
life and new character to these con¬ 
certs, while they furnished abun¬ 
dant scope for the display of his un¬ 
rivalled abilities as a singer. If 
Purcell had never written these 
would have been but imperfectly 
displayed ; and it may also be safely 
affirmed that some of Purcell’s great 
songs wore unknown until Bartle¬ 
man revealed their varied and extra¬ 
ordinary excellences. In Purcell's 
time the vocal art, lost and forgotten 
in the age which immediately pre¬ 
ceded him, was yet but in its infancy, 
while his songs demand the powers 
of its full maturity. He wrote 
them for posterity. 

In 1796, Bartleman resumed his 
place at the AncientConcerts, but the 
season bad half expired ere he was 
allowed to venture on the novel and 
perilous experiment pf reviving Pur¬ 
cell, At the Sixth concert he sung 
the magician’s sftng from the Indian 
Queen, ‘ "Yw twice ten hundred 
deities;’ and his Auditors were soon 
made to fdel tjje truth of Burney’s 
remark, thajb ‘ this song opens with 
.the finest piece of recitative in our 
language.’ But Who will ever forget 
his delivery of the passage— 

From thy sleepy mansion rise, 

And open thy unwilling eyes. 

The gradual crescendo, from the 
first bar of this expressive passage 
until the full power of his splendid 
voice pealed in at its close, took the 
audience by surprise. Accustomed 
to the ohaBte simplicity and quiet 
excellence of Harrison, the fire and 
animation of the new English singer, 
and the bold originality of the music 
on which he was engaged, awoke 
them as from a dream. At the next 
concert, he revived ‘ the Frost Scene,’ 
from Kina Arthur, a composition 
in which the learning as well as the 
genius of Purcell are equally con- 

S ticuous. The part of ‘The Cold 
enius’ presents difficulties to the 
singer which ooour in no other song, 
but Bartleman overcame them aU, 
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adding another laurel to his own 
fame, and to the wreath which en¬ 
circles the brow of Purcell. But 
his greatest triumph waa to come. 
At the ninth concert he revived— 
or rather caused to be heard for the 
first time—‘ Let the dreadful engines 
of eternal will.’ This song, written 
for the character of Cardenio, in 
Purcell’s opera of Hon Quixote, de¬ 
mands a combination of powers on 
the part of the singer which few, if 
any, songs require in a like degree. 
Page, hatred, scorn, pity, love, and 
contempt, in swift ana sudden alter¬ 
nation, find their most vivid and 
ardent expression in this extraordi¬ 
nary composition, throughout which 
the singer has the accompaniment 
of the pianoforte or violoncello only. 
The whole effect must be produced, 
if it be produced, by his unaided 
powers; and it was a tost to which 
few had cared, and few will care, to 
subject themselves. The result must 
always be complete success or entire 
failure. Bartleman felt that he was 
equal to his Bolf-imposed task. He 
had prepared his auditors for his 
grandest exhibition of Purcell’s 
genius, and he was himself prepared 
to display it. In thd course of his 
career many critfos sat in judgment 
upon him, out hwas the severest 
oi them all. He studied his song 
as an actor Vould % study ono of 
Shakspcare’s characters; he became 
the person that he Represented; Jie 
entered into every feeling, thought, 
and emotion of his mind, finding for 
each the most emphatic expression 
in Purcell’s music ; and the result 
was, that the song was his, and his 
alone: with Bartleman it was born 
—with him it died. The mental as 
well as bodily exertion which this 
song entailed upon him can scarcely 
be estimated except by those who 
knew him. A lady of fashion, who 
had engaged him for a concert at 
her house, having heard of his name 
in connexion with this song, ad¬ 
dressed him in the course of the 
evening, as if asking for some po¬ 
pular ballad, with ‘ Pray, Mr. Bartle¬ 
man, will you favour us with ‘ Let 
the dreadful enginesP 'Madam,' 
said Bartleman, ‘ do you know what 
you ask—do you know that it is an 
illness to me to sing that song P’ In 
fact, whenever he did sing it, it was 
usually his last effort, ana one that 


left him little power or inclination 
to re-enter the orchestra. 

In the following concerts of the 
same Bcason he sung, with Harrison, 
the duet of ‘ To arms,’ from Hon- 
duca; and the song of 4 Thy genius, 
lo! from his sweet bed,’ in the play 
of The Massacre of Paris ; having 
thus, in the course of a few weeks, 
displayed to his admiring hearers 
the unrivalled and long-forgotten 
talents of their illustrious country¬ 
man. 

This season established Bartlo- 
man’a reputation as a singer, but it 
also served to develope bis character. 
The habits of tboso by whom he was 
Burrounded in the orchestra of the 
Ancient Concerts were those of pas¬ 
sive obedience. Whatever noblo 
directors commanded them to sing, 
they sung—never questioning their 
ability, never impugning their judg¬ 
ment. Their creed was quiet sub¬ 
serviency, but such waa not that of 
Bartleman. He had the manners 
of a gentleman, but bis opinion in 
matters connected with his art he 
nover condescended to compromise. 
Here, unlike his associates, he was 
no respecter of persons; he would 
argue with a chorus singer, but ho 
would not truckle to a lord. With 
liith art levelled all distinctions; 
whoever cordially pursued what he 
regarded as its best # interests, he 
welcomed as a friend; whoever op¬ 
posed them he withstood to the face. 
The influence of such a mind was 
soon perceived in the future season 
of the Ancient Concerts. The Eng¬ 
lish school found in him an enlight¬ 
ened and able champion; its com¬ 
positions, sacred and secular, so long 
excluded from public notice, were 
again allowed to take their deserved 
place and rank, and the courtly in¬ 
fluences which had secured a mono¬ 
poly of attention to a single com¬ 
poser were counteracted. Bartleman 
felt his power, but used it to his 
own advancement *nly as far as it 
was connected with the best interests 
of his art. His copious store of in¬ 
formation was poured out to this 
end; his influence was directed to 
it; his exertions had this in view as 
their chief object, and wherever 
these could be rendered available to 
the purpose at which ho aimed, they 
were cheerfully given. 

This was apparent* whenever he 
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appeared as a public performer, and, 
next to the Ancient Concerts, chiefly 
in the provincial musical festivals. 
These were sometimes more trading 
speculations of London musicians, 
but in the triennial meetings of the 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Here¬ 
ford choirs they were under¬ 
taken for the benefit of some local 
charity. Such a periodical per¬ 
formance had existed at Birming¬ 
ham siuco the year 1776, by which 
several hundred pounds had always 
been obtained for the General Hos¬ 
pital there. In 1799, Bartleman 
was first engaged there as one of tlio 
principal singers, and his influence 
was speedily felt, not only in his 
public performance, but in every¬ 
thing connected with the arrange¬ 
ment of the festival—in the choice 
of tho music—in the business of 
rehearsal, and in everything that 
tended to stamp upon it the charac¬ 
ter of excellence. The profits in 
that year rose to 1470/., and at tho 
triennial recurrence of tho festival, 
to 2380/. 

In 1801, tho vocal concerts were 
revived by the samo party as had 
undertaken the former concerts 
under that name. The field was 
now more open, for the Ancient was 
tho only established concert in acti¬ 
vity ; andJEIarrison, Bartleman, and 
Knyvett, profiting by former expe¬ 
rience, enlarged their establishment 
by the addition of a complete 
orchestra and chorus, thus enabling 
themselves to give their audience 
the most popular pieces of the An¬ 
cient Concerts, and adding many 
compositions which were there in¬ 
admissible. Among these were the 
songs which Dr. Calleott wrote for 
Bartleman, in which the aim of tho 
composer and that of the singer was 
to give to poetry of a high order just 
musical expression. Bartleman never 
condescended to lower hiB style to 
a vulgar standard, but, like a true 
artist, sought ta raise the taste of 
his hearers to his ow n; and some¬ 
times when, on the first performance 
of a song of which ho knew the ex¬ 
cellence, it was coldly received, he 
would say, ‘ They don’t understand 
it—I must sing it till they do.’ But, 
as the manager of a series of metro¬ 
politan concerts, he hod to encoun¬ 
ter, like all his predecessors and 
successors, tjie constant craving 
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after novelty, good or bad, and in 
order to keep afloat, to go with the 
stream. For some years, and so 
long os Mrs. Billington was the 
prima donna of the concert-room as 
well as tho Opera House, the vocal 
concerts were performances of classi¬ 
cal music of all kinds; but in 1807, 
music was identified in England 
with the singing of Catalani. When 
she was absent, the theatre or tho 
concert-room was deserted ; but her 
presence sufficed to crowd it. Her 
engagement at tho vocal concerts 
followed of necessity, and with it tho 
songs of l’ucitta, Portogallo, and 
the inferior Italiuu composers whom 
she especially patronized. Then 
came harmonized airs instead of 
glees, and the compositions of Sir 
John Stevenson and Dr. Clarke were 
announced as among tho attractive 
features of a schome. The Vocal 
Concerts were evidently tending 
downwards and approaching their 
end. Every concession of this kind 
was distasteful to Bartleman, whoso 
contempt for all theso puny pretti- 
ncsses was supreme. Meanwhile 
his oxertious to support the charac¬ 
ter of the Ancient Concert of neces¬ 
sity relaxed. * « 

The Vocal Concerts were a private, 
and to a eertaii^ext&it a rival specu¬ 
lation, anc^demanaea of him constant 
exertion as a gaanager and a singer. 
His library, his judgment, his exer¬ 
tions, had been, at tho command of 
the^irectors of the former concerts, 
or rather, as they were for a time, the 
directed. During a single season 
different madrigals of Ford, Lawes, 
Angelini, Pietro Philippi, Giovan- 
nelfi, and Orlando di Lasso were per¬ 
formed at tho Ancient Concerts, and 
all selected by Bartleman from his 
own valuable library. To every 
class of the vocal composition which 
he regarded as worthy of admiration 
ho directed the public attention, 
and the Ancient Concerts never pre¬ 
sented so varied an amount of ex¬ 
cellence as during the seven years 
in which he first assumed a principal 
place in the orchestra. After the 
commencement of the Vocal Concerts 
the quiet routine of former years 
returned. A certain number of 
favourite pieces of Handel formed 
the staple of tho entertainment from 
year to year, and for many succes¬ 
sive seasons the concert books were 
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nearly the same. In the season of 
1811, the Ancient Concerts were de¬ 
prived of their most efficient vocal 
support, Mrs. Billington having 
closed her public career, (singing ns 
her last song Purcell’s ‘ Mad Bess,’*) 
and Bnrtleman being unable, from 
severe and protracted indisposition, 
to appear m any orchestra. His 
place was supplied at the Ancient 
and Yoc-al Concerts by Mr. Bellamy, 
and the following year he was able 
to resume his usual professional 
avocations. 

In the course of this year ho lost 
his friend Harrison, in conjunction 
with whom he had sung and acted 
as fellow-manager for so many years. 
The Vocal Concerts were continued 
under the direction of Bnrtleman, 
C. Knyvett, W. Ivnyvctt, and Grea- 
torex. But with the endeavour to 
beep their former hold on the public 
favour, Bnrtleman was reluctantly 
compelled to engage singers with 
whom he never cordially acted, and 
his colleagues Greatorex and Kny- 
vett to substitute their harmonized 
airs for the legitimate glee. Various 
symptoms indicated a change in tho 
public appetite, and it was evident 
that the eingers of f tho English 
school had*seen ,their best days. 
They had for njany years been su¬ 
preme, and the. iistrumcntal com¬ 
positions even pf the greatest Ger¬ 
man masters were rarely tolerated 
in their entire fcfrm, while those of 
Beethoven wore prescribed as tl*j 
effusions of a madman. The instru¬ 
mental performers and composers 
of London were At length roused 
from their lethargy, and in 1813 
the Philharmonic Society was 
formed, ‘ the chief object' of which, 
as stated in its rules, was * the per¬ 
formance in the best style possible 
of the most approved instrumental 
music.’ The list of its members 
included not only all the most emi¬ 
nent instrumental composers and 

f ierformers of the day, but several 
eading vocal writers and singers; 
among the former, Bishop, Horsley, 
Attwood, and Shield, and of tie 
latter Bartleman and W. ftnyvett. 
But Bartleman had neither time, 
health, nor inclination to engage 
in the direction of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, to which tho attention of 


the town was now attracted. The 
man agers of th e V oeal Concerts main- 
tainea the unequal strife for a few 
years longer, but with a constantly de¬ 
creasing fist of subscribers, and after 
1820 they quitted the field. Bartlo- 
man’s last song at these concerts 
was, ‘ Yo twice ten hundred deitios.' 
At the second concert of this season 
Madame Mara, almost infirm and 
voiceless, was unwisely permitted 
to sing. She was heard with grief 
by thoso whom she had once de¬ 
lighted, and with surprise by tho 
generation who had grown up since 
her departure from England. At tho 
fourth concert, Spohr, then known 
only as an unrivalled performer 
on the violin, played a concerto. 
These were the principal events at¬ 
tending the last season of the Vocal 
Concerts. 

After the death of Harrison, Bar- 
tleman’s place was supplied at tho 
Ancient Concerts by V aughan, and 
that of Mrs. Billington by Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Salmon, or Mrs. 
Vaughan. In 1818 he was frequently 
unable to take his place in tho 
orchestra, and in 1819 lie was absent 
during the entire season. In the fol¬ 
lowing season he rallied sufficiently 
to resume his place, and for the last 
time to appear in that orchestra of 
which he liad once been the real 
director, and long one of the bright¬ 
est ornaments. His admiration of 
Purcell continued unchanged, and 
tho last song he sung was ‘ Thy 
genius, h*!’ 

His life was now approaching its 
termination. The disease under 
which* he suffered, and which for a 
whole season had incapacitated him 
from the discharge of his public 
duties, though yielding for a timo 
to medical treatment was never sub¬ 
dued. His ardent spirit struggled 
against its attacks, and often while 
delighting crowded audiences the 
dew of bodily agony stood upon his 
brow. Every alleviation that friend¬ 
ship could oiler of medical skill 
suggest was given, for few men had 
a circle of sincerer friends or more 
ardent admirers; these, and above 
all the consolations of that religion 
of which he had early learned the 
value, supported him during a state 
of protracted suffering, which ter- 


This was also the last song that Hiss Stephens sung in public.) 
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in mated on the 15th. April, 1822. 
He wag buried in the doigterg of 
Westminster Abbey, near the re¬ 
mains of his master, Dr. Cooke. The 
inscription on the monumental tablet 
near the spot is prefaced by the first 
notes of Pergolesi’s air, ‘ O Lord! 
Lavo mercy upon me,’ and it re¬ 
cords with perfect truth, that ‘ he 
possessed qualities which are seldom 
united—a lively enthusiasm and an 
exact judgment.’ 

Bartleman stood alono in that 
branch of the profession to which he 
belonged. The musical records of 
our country afford no similar in¬ 
stance of a concert singer acquiring 
the reputation and the influence 
which ho acquired. Nor were these 
attained by unworthy means. He 
never sought popularity by descend¬ 
ing to the level of his hearers, but 
obtained it by elevating their tastes 
to his own. Singers are usually 
either passive instruments in the 
hands of others, or if they have 
power it is too often used "with a 
Bole reference to their own advan¬ 
tage. Bartleman was the real head 
and chief of every orchestra that ho 
entered ; and he obtained the defer¬ 
ence which was paid him hot only 
by his superior attainments ns a 
musician and a singer, but because 
it was wcJJ known that these were 
always subservient to the interests 
of his art. He was accused oP being 
intolerant, bigoted, dogmatical, and 
exclusive, and it w ill not be denied 
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that the charge is in a certain degree 
true. But it must also be admitted 
that w ithout a decided preference for 
that style of vocal writing which he 
regarded as most worthy the atten¬ 
tion of an English singer, the public 
would have remained in ignorance of 
even the existence of those composi¬ 
tions which especially distinguish and 
ennoble the English school. Pur¬ 
cell’s finest bass gongs were written 
not for the display of any existing 
singer’s powers, but rather to afford 
fit employment for the talents of one 
of future generations. They awaited 
the coming of Bartleman, and then 
for the first and the last lime the 
unrivalled genius of their author ap¬ 
peared. Aided by his talents the 
English school displayed all its 
characteristic excellences, and when 
these were withdrawn it declined. 
It is true that he never willingly 
appeared as a public performer ex¬ 
cept with his own select companions, 
but the result was a more perfect 
exhibition of that style of vocal 
music which they especially culti¬ 
vated than has ever been heard since. 
Associated with Harrison, Knyvett, 
and Vaughan, to whom Ips w ill was 
law, no composition in,which they 
were jointly engaged was ever heard 
in public w'hile the slightest imper¬ 
fection of any kind, remained. As 
long as this polish wAs given to the 
English glee *t refined its popula¬ 
rity, but it dqplined after Bartle- 
nuui’s death. 


THE DEMON CHAIN. 

$ Regent) of tf»c Stottdab downs of IBfpcr. 

rrilE family of Piper, in Sweden, possess a curious antique chain, to 
which the follow ing tradition is attached. It was given by the Devil 
to their founder, in a remote age, as the price of his soul and of those of 
his descendants, and a promise of worldly prosperity was united to it, while 
it should be faithfully worn. In the seventeenth century the army of 
Sw eden lay before Copenhagen, under King Charles X. The chief of tho 
Piper family ha^l his station in the trenches, while his brother and heir was 

E osted at Helsingborg, on the Sound, opposite Elsinore. Late at night the 
itter received an order from his brother, by an unknown messenger, 
charging him. by the demon's chain, to hurry to Copenhagen. He obeyed, 
but, on his arrival, the Count declared that lie bad never despatched the 
messenger, and that mysterious person disappeared. The mind of the 
Count became filled with the fear of a supernatural interference, and of 
coming calamity. His anticipations were realized. He was killed the 
Bame night, and, with his last breath, delivered the chain to his brother, 
declaring that the demon had, by this timely interposition, preserved the 
infernal pledge to their posterity. It is Btill worn by the head of the 
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house, with superstitious care, and its influence is thought to be in no wise 
impaired. The story was related to the author by Count Piper, of a col¬ 
lateral branch, now Secretary to the Swedish Mission at St. Petorsburgh. 


Hart *. 

"Whore sheer the beetling cliffs ascend above the Baltic foam, 

The ancient counts of Piper raised their dark and frowning homo, 

No gentle knights of chivalry, but Northmen stern and rude, 

Meet company were they to dwell in that high solitude! 

Of all the race who drew of yore their gallics on the strand. 

No restless pirate vexed the sea like bold Count Hildebrand; 

But now, by evil fortune foiled and stricken in the fray, 

With wrathful schemes of vengeance fired, he in his chamber lay. 

Bedlv the embers of the pine flashed with a dying gleam, 

Wildly the storm-beat sea-fowl strove across the casement's beam ; 

The fitful moon illumed the waves that curled before the gale, 

And touched afar, with treacherous light, the flying merchant-sail. 

‘ Ah! grant mo such a breeze again!’ the woundod captain cried, 

* Axul charm my trusty bark amidst the dangers of the tide: 

Be mino to board the goodly ships which gem the British main, 

And beacon all the burghers’ coasts from Dantzick to the Seine! 

‘ Hark ! thou dread Power, of midnight hour, who grimly reigns below, ’ 
And barters all the joys of day for dim eternal woe, 

Full be i*y life of gallant strife, of pleasures and of fame, 

And brand upon thy vassal roll my tributary name !’ 

Ere yet the impious accents all bad melted on the air 

The watchful demon glided forth, and answered thus the prayor: 

‘ Of every right my lieges know I henceforth mpke thee free, 

And with t^o boon I flow bestow thy badge of fealty. 

* Bind fast this chain upon thy breast, beneath thy shurt of steel, 

No lightning thdU’flmli (strike thy mast, no rock shall rend thy k%el; 
But fortune stili shall point thy prow, and strength shall ply tyinc oar, 
And the deep shall ron its wrecks and its ambers to thy shore. 

‘ Yet many a year of.mirth and power shall gaily pass away 
Ere I wing the chilling summons»to call thee to my sway; 

And all thy glory and thy gains shall cleave unto thy line, 

While steadfastly they trust upon this magic gift of mine.’ 

• 

Nor shrank that lord from such weird word, but elaspt the cursed spell. 
Whose wondrous virtue swiftly proved as swiftly wrought him well. 
The fiend again, from mortal ken, hied to his shadowy realm ; 

When flashed the dawn Count Piper kid his gauntlet on the helm. 

Long, by the infernal angels funned, his flag victorious flew, 

And widely o’er the western flood its crimson shadow threw. 

Ho recked him ne’er of holy rood, nor shrift nor penance made, 

But, dying, like a vassal true, the demon’s call obeyed ! 

Hart il 

Now winter’s breath o’er all the straits had laid its icy thrall, 

The Swedish drum had waked the Dane by Copenhagen’s wall, 

And, marching forth, King"Charles had set a watch beside the shore, 
Where Helsingborg defies the guns of castled Elsinore. 

The faggot blazed upon the hearth, the cavaliers around, 

With flagon and with festive speech their martial leisure crowned; 

The trooper burnished, as he sang, the carbine or the blade, 

And shr illy a t the forage rack the fretful charger neighed. 
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When sudden, from the gathering gloom, a stranger horseman spurred. 
And of their leader earnestly craved for a secret word. 

‘ Sir Count!’ he said, in haste and dread, ‘thy brother doth me speed, 
For of thy presence at the camp he stands in pressing need.' ( 

‘ Now rest thee, welcome messenger, and share our jovial cheer. 
To-morrow with the leaguer host our pennon shall appear.’ 

But altered grew that stranger’s mien, as sternly he replied, 

‘ I charge thee, by the demon chain, no longer to abide.' 

Then swift across the frozen plain, and by the vaulted keep,* 

Whore Denmark’s fabled champion dwells in old enchanted sleep, 

And past the regal fane, whose lake repeats the trembling star.f 
And through the glade where roves the shade of love-lost Valdemar.J 

Though long the way, ere break of day, those riders ’lighted down, 

Hard by the deadly trench, which pressed the rampart of the town; 
They passed among tho dusky throng were mustering to the storm, 

For in the eager van they knew Coimt Erick’s lofty form. 

‘ ITa ! by Saint Bride, a gallant thought, thy laggard post to leave. 

And in our desperate venture hero some honour to nenieve: 

But say, wliat bird of nimble uing was bearer of the tale, 

For late resolved our lord the King the order to assail.' 

‘ I wot not of the light, nor yet to share this peril sought, 

But by thy urgent envoy moved, my loving service brought; 

1 would have tarried till the morn, and craved him for my guest, 

When darkly, by the demon chain, he pleaded thy behest.’ • 

While thus they spake that horseman strange in silence passod away, 
And the shadow ofsomo evil upon their spirits lay; 

Arouud the ranks from mouth to mouth, the whispered signal ran, 

With bended brows aiid ’bated breath then onward went the van. 

Loud rang tho challenge, and the trump its wild alaium pealed, 

The baleful cresset blazing wide the mounting foe revealed: 

At every loophole sprang the flash, from every pftrf life flame. 

And pouring fast on rattling blast tho iron Volley earner 

, _ ♦ 

Alas! how ranny a bounding plume of gentle youth *vent down. 

How many a grey-haired soldier ofHhe Gospel and the crown •. 

But no brighter Bword was shivered, and no bolder ke&rt was spent, 

Than where upon the blood-dropt soil Count Erick slowly bent. 

t 

*Ali, brother dear, that messenger hath bid thee to my doom, 

Sec ! from the wreathing battle-clouds he beckons me to eome; 

But to the vow, be faithful thou, the demon pledged of yore, 

And on thy bosom hear tho sign which all our fathers bore.’ 

In sacred verse, with solemn curse, the priest hath banned that chain, 
The chemist, in his crucible, hath tried it oft in vain : 

Unscathed by tire and godly ire, it keeps tho dreadful charm, 

And still the house of Piper rules for fortune or for harm. 


* The castle of Kronborg, where the KcBmpe or champion of Denmark reposes 
for ages, seated on a marble chair, in a vault far below the ground. 

+ The palace of Friedriclisborg, built in a lake* 

J The forest of Gbrre, where the ghost of King Valdemar is condemned to rove 
with spectral hounds, on account of his impious devotion to his dogs and his mis¬ 
tress. 
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BEBTHA’S LOVE. 
Pabt II. 


TT was a strange sensation, the 
-*• awakening from what seemed to 
me a long sleep. I had never had a 
severe illness m my life before, and 
when Iopened my eyes languidly, and 
became feebly conscious of myself, 
I felt a vague wonderment whether 
I was reviving to the same exist¬ 
ence, or to a new one. I tried to 
remember what I had been—what 
had happened before the long sleep 
came, nut the mere effort of me¬ 
mory dizzied me, and I closed my 
eyes again, and lay passive, till a 
stir in the room aroused me. 

I felt some one draw near me. I 
looked, and saw Mary bending over 
my bed. 

The innocent face, the soft 
eyes, brought all back to my mind. 
I could not suppress a low cry, as I 
hid my face, and turned from her 
—--remembering ! 

She, poor child! uttered fond, 
soothing words to me, while her 
tears fell on my hands, my shrunken, 
allid hands, which she clasped in 
er own, and ev^r and anon pressed 
lovingly to hei; lips. Then bIio 
gently raised my hcacl, and sup¬ 
ported it on her boso{n^ I had no 
strength to move away. I was con¬ 
strained to lie still,* and tyear her 
caresses, only closing r*y eyes, that 
they might not meet thg tender, 
steadfast j*aze of hers. 

‘ My darling, my darling Bertha,’ 
she kept saying, * you «re better, 
you will do well now, thank 
Heaven!’ 

And she, with her soft, cool hands 
smoothed the hair from my fore¬ 
head, and then kissed it. 

‘ You know me, don’t you, dear P’ 
sho asked, presently. ‘You will 
say oue word to me F 

‘ What has been the matter ?’ I 
said, startled by a sudden fear. 
‘ Have I been ill—delirious ?’ 

4 Hush, darling ! Keep quite still 
and quiet. No, you have not been 
so ill as that; and now' 1 trust tharc. 
is no danger of it. But we were 
afraid.’ 

I sighed—a deep sigh of relief. I 
heard her saying more, and I ga¬ 
thered from her words, interrupted 
as they were by tears and sobs, that 
I had broken a blood-vessel, and 
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that they had for some hours de¬ 
spaired of my recovery. 

4 And it w'as for me, for me,’ she 
went on; ‘ it was in saving me you 
nearly lost your life. Oh Bertha! 
if you had died.’ 

A passionate burst of weeping 
choked her voice. I repeated softly 
to myself— 

‘It’ 1 had died!—ah, if I had 
died!’ 

‘It would have broken our hearts,’ 
sobbed Mary,—‘mine and—and 
Geoffrey’s. Wc should never Lave 
been happy again. Poor Geoffrey!’ 
she repeated, arousing herself 
suddenly, ' I am forgetting him in 
my own gladness. He has been 
w aiting and watching in such terrible 
anxiety. I must run and tell him. 
Let him come and speak to you at 
the door.’ 

‘No.no!’ I cried, clutching her 
dress to detain her. ‘ You must 
not. i cannot—I cannot bear it.’ 

I was too feeble to assume tho 
faintest semblance of composure. 
Even when 1. caught her look of 
innocent surprise, I could not dis¬ 
semble any the more. I fell back, 
closing my eyes, and* hardly caring 
whether she suspected or not. But 
hers w as too transparent a nature to 
suspect. Sho smoothed my pillow, 
aad kissed my hot brows with her 
dresli lips-- blaming herself tho while, 
in low murmurs, for her thoughtless¬ 
ness in exciting me. Then, she 
stole softly nut of the room. 

Geoffrey must have been waiting 
in the next chamber. I beard bis 
voice, uplifted in a rapturous tlmnka- 

f iving —his voice, blessing God that 
was saved ! Somehow, it fell on 
my heart with a strange pang, which 
yet was not all pain; and, like a 
thick cloud breaking and dissolving 
into rain, a heavy choking sob burst 
from * me ; and 1 wept * blessed, 
gentle tears, such as I had never 
yet known. And then, exhausted, 
like a troubled child, 1 fell into a 
deep sleep. 

When J. awoke, I heard subdued 
voices in the room. I distinguished 
Doctor Led by’s grave tones, pro¬ 
nouncing that I was now out of all 
danger; that I should recover- - 
slowly, perhaps, but surely. Then 
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I felt some one come and hang over 
mo as I lay, and, languidly opening 
my eyes, 1 saw my father gazing on 
me, with more affection expressed 
in his face than I had ever dreamed 
he cherished for me. It sent a 
thrill to my heart, half pleasure 
half remorseful pain, for the bitter 
things I had sometimes thought of 
his want of Jove for me. 

‘ I am awake, father,’ said I; and 
he kissed me tenderly, and with 
great emotion. 

* We have been in much trouble 
about you, child,’ said he, hoarsely. 

‘ We thought—we thought-' 

He broke oIT, and turned hastily 
away. Then my step-mother came. 
Even she, cold ana impassive as 
was her disposition, showed kind¬ 
ness, almost tenderness towards mo 
now. She busied herself in settling 
my pillows, brought me a cooling 
draught, and in various ways testified 
her interest and solicitude. And 
she was habitually so indolent and 
indifferent, that such trilling offices 
assumed quite a new importance in 
her. 

* Now then,’ said she, sinking 

down in a chair, wlvcn her labours 
were concluded, ‘ 1 vi ill sit by you 
for awhile. Your nurse is taking 
a walk in the*shrubbery, by Doctor 
Leflby’s desire. Poor child! she 
was quite pale and worn with watch¬ 
ing so anxiously; and Geoffrey 
fairly dragged her out of the 
house.’ r 

‘Iran see them now, walking 
together in the laurel path,’ said 
my father, who was standing at 
the window. ‘ They are talking 
earnestly enough. They make a 
pretty pair of lovers.’ 

I could see them, to^. I kept 
silence. 

‘ Bertha, my dear,’ added he, 
walking to my bedside again, and 
assuming something of his old man¬ 
ner, ‘are you prepared to be a 
heroine*in these parts?—to have 
our name immortalized in guide- 
ooks, and mis-pronounced by gar¬ 
rulous old women? I hear they 
already call that creek ‘Bertha’s,’ 
and that rock ‘ The Escape.’ And 
you may expect an ode and two or 
three sonnets, in the next Varnish 
Luminary.' 

1 smiled. It may have been a 
very sickly smile, for my lather 
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again turned away, and again grew 
unwontedly grave. 

‘ We must not talk too much to 
our invalid,’ considerately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted 
the room. My remaining companion 
sat mute, and sorted her wools; 
while I lay, with clenched hands, and 
head buried in the pillow, and had 
time to think, and to remember, and 
to look forward. But I could do 
neither. Mentally, as well as physi¬ 
cally, I was so weak that I was un¬ 
able to penetrate the confused haze 
which enshrouded my thoughts. 
And in the vain endeavour to cleave 
through this chaos, consciousness 
artly floated from me, and, without 
eing asleep, I lay as if in a dream, 
knowing where 1 was, and all that 
was passing around me, but in utter 
abeyance of all thought. In this 
state I heard Mary enter the room. 

I felt her come and look at me. 
Then followed a whispered conver¬ 
sation with some one else. Then— 
then—Geoffrey stood at my bedside. 

1 felt him there—his gaze fixed on 
my faee. Once he touched my 
hand—ho pressed his lips on it. 
Emotion seemed frozen within me. 

I lay passive the, while—conscious 
of all, but still, and quiet. It was 
as if I ^eje*dcad, and ho bending 
ovv my corpse. y 

* Ble^s her—God bless her!’ said 
he, present If, in a strangely broken 
ami suppressed voice. ‘ But for her, 
oh, Mary ! what had b<tcn my life 
now ?’ 

‘ Hush, • darling!’ came in the 
timid tones of Mary; ‘ you will 
awaken her.’ 

He turned to her. In my strange 
waking trance, I seemed to see 
how ho look her in his arms, and 
looked into her face. For a little 
time there was silence. 

‘ God is very good,’ said he at 
length, ‘ to have given two such dear 
ones to me, Mary, and to have pre¬ 
served them both through the peril 
that threatened them. If even after 
you were saved, Bertha had died—’ 

• ‘ Oh, terrible, terrible!’ murmured 
Mary, shuddering. ‘ Ah, dear Geof¬ 
frey! that would have been worse 
than all,- far, far worse than if 
I-’ 

‘ No, darling—there could be no 
worse than that.’ 

Very quietly they talked, with, a 
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subdued and solemn cadence in their 
voices. Like tones heard in a dream 
it all fell on my ears—to become 
afterwards a remembrance more dis¬ 
tinct than the reality. 

* How pale and still she is 1’ whis¬ 
pered Mary. ‘ And how altered 
since this illness. She. was so full 
of life and energy when I first saw 
her. Only a few short weeks ago, 
Geoffrey, do you remember P’ 

* Yes, dear, I remember well.’ 

‘ How different her face is now. 
Oh Geoffrey!’ She stopped Weep¬ 
ing. He soothed her tenderly, as a 
mother might a petted child. 

‘ To think that but for me all this 
sorrow had never been,’ faltered 
she. ‘ Bertha would have boen 
spared this suffering had I never 
come to Oliffe.’ 

‘ Do you wish you had never 
come to Clifl'o, MaryP’ asked his 
low, fervent voice. 

‘ Ah, no—no! If you do not.’ 

‘ 1P Heaven forgive me, darling! 
but a whole world of misery would 
seem to me a cheap purchase of what 
I have won.’ 

He spoke passionately, irapetu- 
■ ously, and she was quick to calm 
him. 

‘ Hush,* she s$id, gently, ‘you 
will waken poor Bertha.’ 

But I did not wakfj ^1 lay still 
and placid—soulless, as it seemed, 
and pangless, long after they had 
left me. • 

My mcrqory of the ncxtlfew days 
ib vague and uncertain. I was kept 
very auiet, rarely spoke, and re¬ 
mained, for the most part, motion¬ 
less and with closed eyes, so that 
they often thought me asleep when 
I was only thinking. 

Mary was constantly with me. 
Her love was devoted, untiring. It 
would not be discouraged by cold¬ 
ness, and it seemed content to be 
unreturned. She was the tenderest, 
the most watchful of nurses. And 
every one was very kind to me. 
My father, my step-mother; all 
those of whom I had thought so 
hardly that they did not care for 
me. Sometimes now I reflected re¬ 
morsefully, that if they had not 
„ hitherto shown me much affection 
it might have..been my own fault. 
I had no right to quarrel with na¬ 
tures for being over reticent. 


Geoffrey sent me the freshest 
flowers every morning, and scoured 
the country for fruits and delicacies 
to tempt my appetite. And once 
•r twice he came iu to see me. 
These interviews were very brief— 
very silent. No one wondered—I 
was still so feeblo. 

I regained strength but slowly. 
It was long before I left my bed. 
And the autumn was far advanced 
when for the first time my father 
carried me down stairs into the 
cheerful sitting room, and laid me 
on the sofa near the window. 

I looked out into tho garden; 
saw tho trees wearing their golden 
tints; the laurels in the shrubbery 
waving about in the wind, tho littlo 
wicket gate ; beyond that the cliff} 
beyond still, the great sea, flashing 
in the noon sunlight, I remembered 
the last time I had passed out at 
that gate on to tho cliff. 

Mary was beside mo, busied in 
some tender cares for my comfort. 
With a sudden impulse I passed my 
arm round her. It was the first 
expression of the new and softer 
feeling rising iu my heart for her. 

Poor child! Bhe nestled her head 
in my bosom, .weeping in a torrent 
of gratitude and joy. She must 
have bcei^ often cruelly wounded by 
the kind of Bullen endurance witn 
which hitherto I had recoived all her 
tenderness. For it was long^before 
her patient fore won its way and 
softened my rebellious heart. But 
she could not tell—she could not 
guess. It must have been a mys¬ 
tery to her always—the strange fit¬ 
ful humour' of my lovo for her, 
which one minute would make me 
clasp her iu a passionate embrace, 
and the next gently, but irresistibly, 
put her from me. 

As I did now. I had struggled 
—God knows I had!—I had battled 
with the fierce tides of feeling that 
ever and anon surged within mo, 
convulsing my whole being, feeble as 
I was, till the little vitality I had 
remaining seemed to leave rae. I 
had learned the new lesson of striv¬ 
ing against myself—against tho 
strongest, wildest part of my nature. 
But I was young yet, and the in¬ 
stincts of youth arc so passionate, 
so uncontrollable. They rebel so 
fiercely against suffering—they will 
shriek out, and dash themselves im- 
m 2 
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potently against the strong despair, 
eren until it stuns them into silence. 

And I untwined Mary’s clinging 
arms, and turned my head away 
from her. She sat contentedly be-’ 
side me, playing with my hands, 
which she kept possession of. 

How thin they were, and pallid! 
When T looked at them, after a while, 
and then at M ary’s, m hat a contrast! 
She M as amusing herself by taking 
the rings from her own fingers and 
placing them on mine. There was 
one—an opal set among diamonds— 
which sparkled brightly. 

‘ A pretty ring,’ said 1, languidly, 
taking it to look more nearly ut it; 
‘ I never noticed it before.’ 

‘ No,' said Mary, drooping her 
head, shyly ; ‘ I—1 never had it till 
last evening.’ 

I gave it back to her. She tried 
to put it on one of my fingers, but 
they w ere all too shrunken, and it 
slipped off. 

4 ’Tis of no use,’ snid T, and T drew 
my hand away; ‘ it is a faithful 
ring, and will only be worn by its 
mistress.’ And again I turned my 
face and gazed out. 

‘ Don’t look away from me,’ said 
Mary, pleadingly, t because — be¬ 
cause I wnnt to tell you—this ring, 
—Geoffrey gave me.’ 

‘I know',’ 1*answered quickly; *T 
understand— all. You need tell me 
uothirfg.’ 

She seemed relieved, and scarcely 
surprsied. Tor a moment she loolfed 
in my face, her on n cheeks all flush¬ 
ing, and her eyes only half raised 
from the shadow of the lashes. Then 
she fell weeping on my neck. 

‘Tell me—tell me you aro not 
sorry,’ she said, brokenly ; ‘ be is so 
good, and 1—oh, I am so unworthy. 
You knew him long before I did, 
and you must know lio« noble he 
is, and bow lit lie 1 deserve him. 
But—but I love him, Berlha!’ 

She raised her bead, and looked 
up straight into my eyes, as she 
uttered the last words. I pressed 
the tearful face donn ngaiu upon 
my bosom hastily but gently. 

4 I love him!’ she again mur¬ 
mured. in a kind of childish dal¬ 
liance with the words ; 4 1 love him 
dearly!’ 

I said, after a little while, ‘ Then, 
Mary, is there no need to fear your 
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worthiness,’ and I mechanically re¬ 
peated the lines:— 

'Behold me, I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee! I am 
worthy as a king.’ 

‘ Is that true—is it really so P’ she 
asked, earnestly; 4 loving much, do 
we merit much? Because,’—and 
again her cheek crimsoned, and her 
voice sank timidly— 4 then I know I 
should deserve him. Who could 
love him so well as IP’ 

She had crept closely to me. It 
was almost more than I could bear. 
I moved uneasily upon my pillow, 
disengaging myself from her em¬ 
brace. 

‘ I am tired,’ was all I could say 
* I should like to sleep.’ 

But her sweet look of innocent 
self-reproach for having wearied me 
smote on my heart. When, after 
carefully arranging my cushions and 
coverings, she stole quietly away, I 
called her back. She knelt down at 
my side, and unsuspectingly the 
dear, untroubled eyes Mere raised 
to mine. I parted the hair on her 
brotv, and twisted the fair tresses 
listlessly in my fingers. 

4 1 am wo,ik still, dear,’ I said, 
the wbjlc, ‘ and p?e’ < ih. and capri¬ 
cious often., JBut «5 ou are very pa¬ 
tient; you will forgive me.’ 

She wARtvagcr w itli deprecatory 
wc* - ds; but 1,would not heed the - 
I kisswi her tenderly, solemnly ; 
bending oVcr her, as 1 whispi r "d 
the wonts— 

‘ God look g>n you, ami love you 
always!—you and Geoffrey !’ 

And when I was alone, I prayed 
the same prayer. 

Very gradually I regained 
strength. 1 do not care to dwell 
upon the time of my early conva¬ 
lescence. When I whs well enough 
to need no nursing, Mary returned 
home; but she came to see me every 
day, and she was almost more at 

Cliffe than at F-. Geoffrey 

u ould go to fetch her in the morn¬ 
ing, and escort her home in Ine 
evening; when he returned, J had 
allways retired to my room, so that 
I saw but little of him, though ho 
was still, nominally, my father’s 
guest. 

Hewas mostkind, andaffectionate 
to me as ever. If the close and con- 
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fidential intercourse of old was at an 
end, it was only natural, and I was 
very grateful that it should he so. 

lie had never spoken to me of his 
engagement with Mary, till one 
evening, in the dusky twilight, they 
both came together to my sofa from 
the window, where they had been for 
some time talking in low whispers, 
and Geoffrey, pressing my hand in 
both of his, told me that he had that 
day arranged with Mr. Lester—that 
they wero to bo married early in the 
New Year, and that in a day or two 
he was going to London to see his 
lawyers. 

Mary hid her tearful face in my 
hose m the while he told me this. 1 
war "lad it was so dark. 

‘ ^ \d next week I shall go,’ rc- 
pt ated Geoffrey; ‘ and then —»I shall 
leave Mary in your charge, Bertha; 
end you in he’-s,’ he added, as an 
aftcr-thou rlif, ' Poor little invalid! 

she cannot ta) are of herself yet,’ 
Ik went on, n. ulayl'ully, half in 
f ender earnest. ‘ must not burden 
her with the keeping of my treasure. 
But I am glad I leave you together.’ 
.tod you will not bo long away,’ 
i Mary, p. ngiy ; ‘you will 
. - r y 8 oon? Avid then 
* uitc* well—wont 

m 

offr?*'^ answering 
.j- le tif go v ith us to 

T taij. ana*inu,.atw’eJjpvoplanned, 
..err frr -dea. ister. Docs it 
.lease you ?’ 

I was mibic than hidf prepared for 
some such proposal. I jliu not at¬ 
tempt to combat it then, and my 
murmured answer, unintelligible as 
was, satisfied him. Ho went on 

tily— 

Do you remember how we used 
alk of liome, and Venice, and 
oles, and long to see them— 
10 visit them together, Bertha? 
Who would have thought our dreams 
.so near realization? Ah!’he con¬ 
tinued, w r ith a deep Bigh of content, 
‘ the world is a better world than I 
thought it, and life has a great deal 
of happiness—more than I e^cr 
’reamed!’ 

He paused for a moment. Mary's 
little hand stole into his. 

• I am very,happy, too,’whispered 
she; ‘but not quite content—till 
Bertha is well.’ 


‘ But Bertha will bo well—shall 
be, must be,’ ho cried, iu a tone al¬ 
most of defiance. ‘ My darling’s 
heaven must bo cloudless. There 
shall not be a speck upon it.’ 

‘Hush-hush, dear!’ she said, 
timidly; ‘ don’t talk so—it is not 
right. And besides, Bertha is weak, 
remember.’ She was always so 
thoughtful over me! I felt that, and 
was grateful, oven then. 

‘Dear Bortha.’ he said, in com¬ 
punction, * you know my old sins of 
feverish thoughtlessness. Do I tire 
you ? Shall I go away ?’ 

‘No; I am stronger—stronger 
than 1 was. Stay.’ 

The words came forth very faintly 
and gaspingly, though 1 tried hard 
to steady them. He was silent for 
awhile. 

‘ Doctor Lodby says you will re¬ 
cover fast now,’ I 10 presently said, 
as if reassuring himself; ‘ aridNaples 
is the place, of all others, for you to 
winter in. Think of Naples, and 
Vesuvius, Bertha! Think of tho 

Bay, at which your beloved F- 

Bay will have to hide its diminished 
head for evermore. You will never 
dare sing its praises again—obstinate 
patriot though*you are.’ 

‘And at Naples,’ added Mary, 
‘ we shttlbmeet my bother.’ 

‘ Av—there’s the grand crisia of 
delight in her minu,’ cried # he, in 
assumed peevishness; ‘ it’s always 
t]jat brother Arthur, to whom I take 
exception from the beginning. I 
lenow I shall hate him. You have 
no business to have a brother—nor 
anything—but me.' 

Mary laughed merrily. She never 
noticed the shade of earnestness 
lfhich I could trace through all his 
jesting. 

‘Ah, Bertha,’ she said, ‘ you will 
like Arthur, I know. You are not 
unreasonable and prejudiced. And 
he is so good—so clever, too, and—* 

‘ Oh, you inscrutable little 
schetocr!’ interrupted Geoffrey; 
'do you always make a rule of 
showing your plans beforehand? 
This dangerously artful person— 
this terribly manoeuvring match¬ 
maker—don’t you see, Bertha— 
can’t you guess? Ah, you wont 
answer; but 1 wish it was light 
enough to see you smile.’ 

• Be quiet, Geoffrey,’ urged Mary. 
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‘Oh, I promise you infinite amuse¬ 
ment in this young lady’s budding 
diplomatic tulents,’ ho persisted. 
' As for me, I know the programme 
of her plot by heart—as I ought, 
having heard it so often. Sheisquito 
a female Maeehiavclli. I only wish 
I were going out on a mission: what 
an invaluable secretary she would 
be to my ambassadorship!’ 

‘ I will give you a mission,’ said 
she, laughingly—‘ go and get Bertha 
some grapes. Her hands aro quite 
hot, and 1 know your talking is too 
much for her. Go away, and a8k 
Mrs. Warburton for a bunch.’ 

She pushed him playfully towards 
the door, through which at length 
he departed, grumbling, and ap¬ 
pealing to me against her tyranny. 

I did not see him again that 
night. Before lie returned with the 
grapes, L had gained my own room, 
where I was glad to be quiet and at 
rest. 

After that day, I noticed that a 
certain shade of pensiveness ap¬ 
peared to hang over both the lovers, 
as the time of their first separation 
drew nigh. Geoffrey grew thought¬ 
ful often, while watching Mary as 
she worked, or read* or lay on an 
ottoman by my sofa, one of her fair 
arms thrown, around toe. as she 
loved to remain, her head half raised, 
and hpr loving face peering forth 
from the midst of her furls. So wo 
were sitting, the very evening before 
Gooffrey’s departure, and I remem¬ 
ber how he looked at her, as he 
stepped into the room from the 
garden, where he had been pacing 
the terrace with quick, firm strides 
for more than an hour. He stopped 
for a moment on the threshola, 
gazing on her with eyes whose deep, 
wild love it seemed to me must have 
thrilled her—all unconscious as she 
sat. Then, as I furtively watched 
his face from under my trembling 
hand, I saw a changed expression 
come upon it—an expression of 
keen, vivid anguish. 1 had never 
seen such a look on his face before, 
and it appalled me—smote mo out 
of my forced, stony self-possession. 

I started up, with a suppressed cry. 

‘Geoffrey — Geoffrey! what ails 
you!’ 

He glanced rebukinglv at me, as 
Mary rose hastily to her feot, and 
looked alternately at me and at her 


lover, her whole frame shaking with 

alarm. 

‘ Bertha, have you wakened out of 
a bad dream P’ he said, while he drew 
her to his side, and soothed away 
her fright—‘that you horrify this 
poor child thu3 ?’ 

I sank back again on my cushions, 
and closed my eyes. 

The poor frightened child hung 
sobbing on his breast. For a few 
minutes they did not heed me, and 
I had time to restore myself to my 
habitual composure before Mary, 
breaking from his arms, came to me 
again. 

' Darling Bertha, you terrified mo 
so! Tell me, of what were you 
dreaming?—that some harm liad 
conic to Geoffrey ?’ 

* I hope so, fervently,’ he broke 
in, with his old vivacious manner. 

‘ I have great faith in five proverb 
about dreams being fulfilled ooutra- 
riwise. There could not be a better 
omen for my approaching journey 
than that you or Bertha should 
dream I had broken my neck.’ 

Mary shuddered. 

‘ Oh, don’t talk so!’ she mur¬ 
mured ; ‘ and don’t wish us to have 
sucli dreams. Think, when you are 
gone, how dread an—’ 

Her voice died utterly away, and 
she buricd*iier face in my bosom. 
Again Geoffrey looked on her with 
that sarfto lqpi. which 1 had scarce 
strength to endure. Then he turned 
away, and strode to the window'. 
There he remained, looking out on 
the wintry,stormy world of sea, and 
cliff’, and snow-covered moor—until 
Mary rose from beside me, and try¬ 
ing to laugh at her own foolishness, 
ran from the room to hide her freshly 
gathering tears. 

Gooftrey approached me hastily, 
even as the door closed upon her. 
He seized my hand with almost 
fierce earnestness, and looked down 
upon me, his face quite wild with 
agitation. 

* Bertha, Bertha! I always feared 
this happiness could not last. I be¬ 
lieve each human soul has its por¬ 
tion allotted from the beginning of 
its existence—and I—I have drank 
mine to the dregs already.’ 

I suppose the expression of toy 
face struck him then, for he stopped 
suddenly, then resumed— 

Tama thoughtless brute, I feel. 
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in talking to you thus—poor, weak, 
and ill as you are. But, Heaven 
help me! I feel such a yearning to 
give vent to this dismal feeling—this 
sense of foreboding that has come 
upon me! And Mary—it would kill 
her if she guessed! I must needs 
practise hypocrisy with hqr.’ 

' But you must not with me,' I 
said, rising with a sudden effort. 
‘ Tell me all that is troubling you. 
It will do you good to talk unre¬ 
strainedly. Ana you need not fear 
for mo: I am quite strong, and very 
calm. Now, speak!’ 

‘ Blessings on you, my Bertha— 
my sister!’ he said, with a grateful 
tenderness that for a moment over¬ 
set my boasted calmness. ‘ Ever 
since i knew you, you have always 
been the refuge for my cares—my 
fits of depression; and you have 
always dono me good. What should 
I do without you, Bertha Y 

‘Go on,' I said; ‘tell me what 
you have to tell, for we may be in¬ 
terrupted. Mary will return.’ 

At the name, his face again grew 
darkened with a strauge gloom. 

‘ How shall I tell your'’ ho said, 
hoarsely; ‘you will not laugh at 
my weakness—you will understand 
and pity it. Bertha, do you believe 
in presentiments P’ 

He looked fixedly but with¬ 
out waiting my reply, proceeded in 
a lower, yet more (Satinet tone— 

‘ For two days I have been con¬ 
scious of a strange burden on my 
mind—a. mysterious prescience of 
some ill to come, 1 don’t know of 
what nature. Whether any ill is 
pending to me, or—No! not to 
Mary—not to her —but—’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as 
if thinking for awhile. I tried to 
speak; I could not—I could only 
remain still, looking at him. 

‘ Did I ever tell you,’ he suddenly 
resumed, * about my poor friend 
Sinclair P He was about to be mar¬ 
ried, and a week before, he caught 
a fever, and died on the very day 
fixed for his wedding.’ 

Still I said nothing. But the 
glance he gave me taught me some¬ 
thing of the look that my own face 
wore. 

‘ Don’t, Bertha—don’t think too 
much of these foolish fancies. I am 
worse than foolish to infect you with 
my dismal ideas. Come, let us talk; 


you will do me good, and make me 
all right again. Let us be cheerful P* 
Looking back upon it now, I can 
liardly tell how I restrained the 
agony in my own heart to minister 
unto him. But I did so. In the 
athering twilight we sat, until I 
ad soothed him into a comparative 
serenity. It was strange, how his 
reason yet fought against his sensa¬ 
tions. When I urged him to delay 
his journey for a time, he laughed, 
and, with something of his old plea¬ 
sant banter, deprecated such a weak¬ 
ness, and derided himself for yielding 
to it as much as ho had done. And 
his was always such a mercurial 
nature, that I felt no surprise at 
seeing him suddenly shake off all his 

{ floom, and when Mary joined us, 
)ecomo even more than ordinarily 
vivacious. When the rest of the 
family joined us, he and my father 
began arguing in their usual style 
of quaint warring of wits. Mary 
sat silent, her fingers busily engaged 
with some light work; my step¬ 
mother, equally speechless, at her 
unfailing wools; and I—I could lie 
quite unthought of and unobserved 
on my sofa in the dark corner, out 
of the glare qf tho firelight and the 
lamp. 

On, miserable—miserable even¬ 
ing ! If was sure!}* not unnatural 
that I, spite of what seemed* my 
better reuson, should be deeply im¬ 
pressed by* what Geoffrey had told 
me. I had carefully avoided letting 
» him see how much I was affected by 
it; but 1 could not conceal from 
myself the feeling of undefined 
terror aifd yearning anguish with 
which 1 watched him that last even¬ 
ing. I shivered as I gazed on his 
laughing face, and marvelled and 
doubted within myself whether his 
mirth were real or assumed. Well 
as I knew him, in the confusion and 
pain I had to battle against in my 
own mind I could not satisfy my¬ 
self with respect to what was pass¬ 
ing in his. • 

Mary was to stay with me that 
night, and Geoffrey was to depart 
early tho next morning. When we 
prepared to separate for tho night, 
he bade adieu to my father and Mrs. 
Warburton, then ho came to me. 
No one could see his face bat I, as 
he advanced to my sofa. I turned 
hastily aside, saying I should see 
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him in the morning before he went. 
I could not bear it—to lie quiet 
there, bidding him a formal farewell, 
while my poor faint heart yearned 
over him in his trouble—hiB trouble, 
that I only knew to exist. 

And so wo dispersed to our several 
rooms. Directly we were in ours, 
poor Mary gave vent to the sadness 
she had been feebly striving to sup¬ 
press the whole evening. I think I 
was more selfish than usual that 
night; I felt more of my old, wicked 
self stirring within me, than 1 had 
for many weeks. As I looked on 
her lying on the bed, as she had 
thrown herself in a childlike aban¬ 
donment, her head buried in her out¬ 
stretched arms, and her sobs sound¬ 
ing wildly and frequently, 1 clenched 
my hands, and bit my lips hard. 

‘ You think you know what grief 
is,’ I muttered within myself. ‘ You 
believe you suffer! You! Can 
children Jove, or feel as we do—we, 
whom God has created women, but 
planted in our natures all the des¬ 
perate earnestness of man, together 
with that unchanging, patient con¬ 
stancy, the fatal and exclusive birth¬ 
right of every true woman since the 
world began ?’ 

These thoughts were stirring 
■within me as Mary raised her head, 
and looked on mo with an expression 
of appealing helplessness. 

‘ Dear,. Bertha!’ Bhe faltered, ex¬ 
tending her arras to come to 
me—take me to your bosom: 1* 
am so wretched!’ And again her 
tears burst forth. 

‘ Thank God—bless God, all ye who 
suffer not 

More grief than ye can weep for!’ 
These words passed my lips, coldly 
and bitterly, almost before 1 was 
aware. Sho turned her sad face 
reproachfully upon me, with a vague 
sense of my meaning. 

* Ah, you don’t know—you don’t 
know!’ she said, slowly, and with 
an effort to subdue her own emotion. 

‘ It is childish, I feel, to be miserable 
because he is going from me for 
awhile. But ah, Bertha!—though 
the cause may be foolish, sorrow U 
sorrow, and you should pity me, for 
I have never known it tul now.’ 

I had need to be more than hu¬ 
manly oold and stony to resist her 
supplicating voice. My heart melted 
within me, and I clasped her in my 
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arms where she lay, troubled and 
restless, through the night—only 
sinking into slumber a little time be¬ 
fore tlie late dawn appeared. 

Then we both arose, and descended 
into the room where Geoffrey’s 
breakfast awaited him. She seated 
herself at the table, busying herself 
with the cups, striving very hard to 
maintain a cheerful look. So fresh, 
and young, and girlish she appeared, 
in the cold light of the January 
morning — trying to smile upon 
Geoffrey when he came in, and, 
seeing only her, seated himself be¬ 
side her. 

I was content to be disregarded. 
It was gladness enough for me to 
see on his countenance no trace of 
the fitful agitation of the day before; 
in his manner neither the heavy 

S jloom, nor the wild vivacity that 
lad then disquieted me so much. 
He looked quiet, composed, more 
serious than usual—and ah! so ten¬ 
derly loving to the little, clinging 
creature at his side! 

We heard, gradually drawingnear, 
the tramp of his horse, which was 
coining to take him to meet the 
coach. Then he rose, and Mary, too. 

He hadembraoed her—had turned 
away—w jus leaving tfio room—when 
1, in a kind of reckless impulse, 
tottered forward from my quiet 
corner, silently ^holding forth my 
hand. . 

‘ Bertha! is it you?’ he exclaimed, 
astonished-*-niovcd, even, I thought, 
* —and he sprang back to *me, and 
carefully lea me again to my seat. 
‘ Dear Bertha! And I was going 
away without seeing you.’ 

‘Never miud,' I whispered; ‘only 
tell me—are you more content ?’ 

‘I am quite content,’ he answered, 
assuredly. ‘ I only think happily of 
the time when I shall return.' 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, 
seeing him still linger in the room, 
stole to hiB side again. He caught 
her in his embrace, bending over her 
with love—unutterable—unlimited 
dilating in his eyes. And then he 
placed ner in my arms, and said— 
*]• leave my darling in your 
charge, Bertha! Keep her safely 
for me till I come. Always love 
her dearly—(ah! you could not do 
else!)-—be gentle^—be tender with 
her!’ 

Ho leaned over me, and kissed 
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my brow. It was the first kiss ho 
ever gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and 
knew myself again, Mary was lying, 

S ale and still, where he had placed 
er, and I heard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop dying away in the 
distance. 

The days passed on. Mary was 
very much with me. She soon re¬ 
covered, or almost recovered, her 
usual serenity — that true con¬ 
tentment we so seldom see out 
of childhood. Geoffrey's letters 
were great aids to this re-establish¬ 
ment of her cheerfulness. The first 
she received from him,—what a de¬ 
light it was to her! She came 
running to me, holding it fast to her 
bosom the while, and Degun to read 
it in a transport of eager joyfulness. 
It was such a new pleasure to her— 
I believe it well-nigh compensated 
for the grief of separation. A week 
before, I should have thought so with 
some bitterness towards her light, 
girlish nature. But now my feeling 
towards her was changed. Geoffrey 
himself could not have been moro 
tender, more gentle than I was in 
thought and word, an^deed, towards 
her whom he had$p solemnlveoufided 
to my care. Tfye echo of his words 
ever rang in my*uemory. Always 
love her dearly jtndbe tender with her. 

The days when hi# letters came 
were always brighter days to me. I 
hardly knew the burden of anxiety 
thakconstantly^rested on my missel, 
till it was partially relieved by the 
sight of his familiar hand-writing— 
the large closely-written pages,— 
exact transcripts, too, his letters 
ever were of himself,—that Mary 
regularly received. Sho used to 
read them to me—part of them, at 
least—crouching beside my sofa,— 
her face flushed witli gladness, her 
voice becoming broken ever and 
anon, and dying away into whispers; 
then bursting forth again in a bly the 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s 
gaiety. Well I remember them— 
those clear, cold, winter mornings, 
when the world looked sft dreary 
without, and the wind wailed, piercing 
even through the silver joyousness 
of Mary’s laughter. 

I had always intended to leave 
Cliffe before the marriage. I had 
even arranged my plans so that I 


could leavo without suspicion, and 
without giving them time to re- 
moustrate. But ever sinco the 
night before Geoffrey’s departure, 
the plan—the very idea even, lmd 
flouted from my mind. All my 
own pains were merged into the 
one dim, undefined anxiety I felt 
for him. All my own sickening 
wishes to be away—to be alone— 
yielded now to the passionate yearn¬ 
ing 1 had for his safe return. Day 
by day the uneasy longing grow 
more intense ; till, to Lave seen him 
back again, married to Mary, and 
happy, I would—ah, it is nothing 
to say I would have died—I would 
have lived, and looked forward to 
living long, long years—tranquil, 
and at peace! 

At length a letter came, announc¬ 
ing the day he proposed to leave 
London. Three days after that day 
ho would arrive at Cliffe. The 
marriage would then be arranged, 
and would certainly follow speedily. 
Mary’s mother, half tears and half 
smiles at her darling's approaching 
bridal, had already been busily pre- 

f >aring for it. The wedding dress 
iad come from London, and the 
veil, and the orange flowers. All 
would be in readiness by the time 
Geoffrey returned. 

And the day* fixed for that drew 
nigh. It came. It had sfiowed in¬ 
cessantly for three day% previously; 
but that morning shone cloudless, 
and the sunshine was awaking the 
redbreasts into joyous warnings, 
as Mary triumphantly remarked to 
me, when she drew aside my window 
curtains, and urged me to hasten my 
toilet and come down stairs. 

•Everything unites to give him 
welcome back,’ she said. ‘ Look at 
the sea, how blue and Bparkling it 
is! We have not seen* such a sea 
for weeks, have we? .And even the 
flowers! I have been into the green¬ 
house, and gathered an exquisite 
bouquet. The obstinate little tea- 
rose, that has refusetf to blossom for 
so long, has positively deigned to 
unclose a bad this very moisting for 
Geoffrey.’ 

She went on, half singing to hor- 
self, as she arranged two or three 
geraniums and a spray of myrtle to¬ 
gether. When they were fixed to 
her satisfaction, she came and 
fastened them in my dress. 
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‘For,’ she observed, laughing, 
'we will all look festal,—even you, 
dear, with your plain, high frock, 
and Quakerish little collar, will con¬ 
descend to ornament to-day . You 
tremble!’ she cried, suddenly. ‘You 
are not well, Bertha. What ails 

#i> 

youp 

I could not tell her. T did not 
know myself. I said I was eold. And 
she hurried me down stairB to the 
warm drawing-room—remarking, at 
the same time, that my face was 
glowing, and that my hands felt dry 
and feverish. 

‘Mamma is coming this morning,’ 
she went on, as soon as we were 
established at the fire-side ; ‘ and, 
do you know', Bertha, 1 am to try 
on my wedding dress. Mamma is 
to dress me, to see if it is all right. 
And there is a dress for you, which 
I have chosen. And you will wear 
it, wont you, darling r—although it 
isn’t made quite in that peculiar, half 
uritanical fashion of yours, which 
have learned quite to love, because 
it is peculiar to you.’ 

She caressed me fondly. I tried 
hard to shake off the unaccountable 
oppression that I laboured under. 
In vain. The while sh« flitted 
about the room, laughing, and talk¬ 
ing, and carolling snatches of merry 
songs, I remained mute, as though 
perforce, Vith the mysterious, ter¬ 
rible burden weighing heavy on my 
heart. 

Then Mrs. Lester came; and my 
stepmother and bIio talked long to¬ 
gether, while Mary was appealed 
to by one or the other, every now' 
and then. Once or twice they spoke 
to me, and I essayed to answ'er ; 
but the words came thick and stifled; 
and, moreover, I failed to catch the 
sense of what I said, though I heard 
distinctly. 

‘ Miss Warburton does not seem 
quite so well this morning,' observed 
Mrs. Lester, with concern. 

‘ She is sleepy,’ said Mary, as she 
bovered about me, and tried to And 
some little office in which to busy 
herself for me. ‘ Let her keep quiet 

till-’ She kissed my closed 

eyes, and whispered the reet of her 
sentence. 

‘ Bertha is no authority in matters 
of this kind,’ my stepmother placidly 
remarked. ‘I never knew a girl 
who thought so little about dress. 


Beally, it almost becomes a fault, 
such extreme negligence. But, as 
we were saying—whether a ruche 
or an edge of blonde will look best,’ 
&c. &e. 

Presently the door opened, and a 
servant announced the arrival of 
Mrs. Lester’s maid, with tho 
dresses. 

‘ It’s a pity Miss Warburton 
should havo fallen asleep,’ said Mrs. 
Lester. ‘ However-’ 

‘ Oh, she mustn’t be disturbed,’ 
cried Mary. ‘ Let lior sleep quietly. 
And,’ she added, in a lower tone, ‘ I 
will go and put on my dress, and 
come in and astonish her when she 
wakes.’ 

The two elder ladies laughed, 
assented, and withdrew, and Mary, 
after once moro arranging my plaius 
and cushions, followed them from 
the room. 

I raised myself when they were 
gone, and pressing my head with ray 
two hands, I tried to analyze the 
strange, inscrutable feeling which 
overpowered me. But even while I 
sat thus, its nature changed. My 
heart began to throb, wildly, loudly, 
so that I could hear its passionate 
pulsations; aud an imperious instiuct 
seemed to turn mo Rewards the door 
of the room, which ojieued into the 
entrance hall. » . 

‘Geoffrey is coming already,’ I 
said to myself., I repeated it aloud 
—all the while feeling that it was 
net so—that Geoffrey was not near. 
Yc4, at that moment I distin¬ 
guished a horse’s gallop, growing 
louder, till it ceased at our gate. 
And then quick footsteps along the 
gravel path—and then the peal of 
the outer-door bell, resounding in 
the house. 

‘ It is Geoffrey,’ I said again, re¬ 
solutely. ‘ I will go and eafl Mary.’ 

I knew it to he false. The 
throbbing at my heart stopped 
suddenly. I was quite calm, quite 
prepared for what I saw, when, 
opening the door, I found a servant 
listening, with a horror-struck face, 
to the quick, agitated words of the 
man whef had just dismounted from 
his horse, and whose disordered 
appearance told of a hasty journey. 

‘ Who is that P’ he wl tispered to 
the servant, when he saw me, stopping 
suddenly in his recital, with a kina 
of shrinking. 
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‘ It is Miss Bertha—Miss War- 
burton,’ replied the other. 

‘ Not the young lady that-’ 

‘ Come in here,’ said I, steadily. 
‘ Tell me all you have to say, and 
do not alarm any one else in the 
house. Come in. 

He entered, and I closed the door. 

‘ What has happened to Mr. 
Latimer P’ 

‘ Do not be too much—there may 
be hope—the doctor says,’ he began, 
with a clumsy effort at prepara¬ 
tion. 

‘ Tell me in as few words as you 
can,’ I said; ‘ and tell me the whole 
truth.' 

‘ Mr. Latimer arrived by the 

coach at P- last night lato—or 

rather, early this morning. He seemed 
anxious to get on here at once, and 
would not be advised against taking 
horse, and going the remaining 
thirty miles. The roads, they tola 
him, were in some parts dangerous 
from the heavy snows ; but ho said 
he knew them well, and thought 
nothing of the risk. About seven 

miles this side P- the road runs 

close beside an old stone quarry. 
You may know it, Miss ?’ 

‘ Go on—go on.’ • 

‘ The snow dSceived him, we sup- 

e se, and he out of the track. 

is horso fell v, ith hirp. He was 
found there rfbout two hours ago by 
some labourer^ They took him 
into a little inn negr. He was quite 
insensible; but the people knew.who 

he was, and asked me-’ 

He was interrupted. The door 
opened, and there came in, with a 
buoyant step, a little figure, arrayed 
in rustling, glancing, dazzling white 
silk. The delicate lace veil fell 
cloudily over her head, shading tho 
blushing cheeks—the laughing eyes. 
And Mary’s blythe voice sounded 
clear and ringing— 

‘ Enter—the bride 1’ 

I had felt calm, as I have said. 
Heaven knows what she read in my 
face which struck the smile from her 
mouth, and sent her flying to my 
bosom with a terrible crjr. There 
she hung, vainly trying to give 
speech to the dread that overcame 
her; while Mrs. Lester, who had 
followed her into the room, stood 
transfixed, gazing first at me, and 
then at the strange messenger. 

* For mercy’s Bake, tell me what 


has happened?’ cried the mother. 
At length, hurrying to her child— 
‘ Murv, my darling, look up—como 
to mo!’ 

But she kept clinging to me, till 
I unwound her fragile hold, and laid 
her—poor, pale chud, in her shimng 
bridal robes, on the sofa near. 

1 do not well know what followed. 
When at length Mary understood 
what had happened, her senses gave 
way, and she fell from one fit into 
another continuously. It was vain 
to hope sho would recover suffi¬ 
ciently to go to her lover. Geoffrey 
would not have the blessedness of 
dying in her arms. But I know 
how, if ho ever regained conscious¬ 
ness, he would yearn to see her, and 
I waited long, m an eternity, as it 
seemed, of torture, in tho hope of 
bearing her with me. 

In vain. I set forth alono, leav¬ 
ing her with a tribe of weeping 
women around her. I sprang on 
my horse, and in a moment was on 
my wav across tho moor. 

In the midst of tho chaos of my 
mind, I yet clearly remembered the 
last time I rode there with Geoffrey 
a little while ago; but oh! what a 
chasm‘yawned between then and 
now! 1 remembered, too, liow 

stormy the day was then, and how 
sereno my own heart! o Now tho 
sunshine seemed to flqpt like a visiblo 
joy through tho transparent air, and 
the low murmur of the sea sounded 
in the distance like a hymn of peace. 
The birds in a little grove that the 
road Bkirted were Binging loudly— 
shrilly. 

Merciful heaven ! how mockingly 
it all blended with tho dead quick 
fall of my horse’s hoofs, as I pressed 
him on towards Geoffrey and death! 

I heard his voice before I entered 
the room where he lay. It sounded 
strange, yet fearfully familiar. His 
wild loud call was for Mary—always 
Mary! The doctor, who came 
gravely and sadly to meet me, asked 
with anxiety if I were Bho P And 
as I, not quite able to Bpeak then, 
stood very quiet leaning against the 
wall, I heard the man who had 
returned with me answer in a low 
tone, ‘Bless you, no, air! That 
other poor young lady was struck 
like dead when she heard; this ono 
was as calm the whole time as 
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could be. I don’t think she is any¬ 
thing at all to him.’ 

' I am his old friend,’ said I, an¬ 
swering the questioning glance of 
the doctor, 4 and the daughter of his 
host, Mr. Warburton. Let me Bee 
him.’ 

They did not hinder me, and I 
went in. * * * * He thought I 
was Mary. When I drew near to 
him, he fixed his wild eyes on me, with 
a terrible likeness of look in them 
to what I had so often watched 
when ho gazed on her. He clasped 
my hands in his scorching fingers, 
and pressed them with a kind of 
fierce fondness to his lips. 

‘ Ah, my darling, my darling! I 
know you would come,’ he said, in 
a subdued tone, ‘ I have been wait¬ 
ing so long ; but now 1 am happy!' 

4 It seems to compose him, the 
sight of you,’ observed the doctor, 
after a pause of comparative quietude 
in his patient. 1 1 suppose he mis¬ 
takes you for some one else!’ 

Ah! God bo merciful to our weak 
human nature, how bitter that 
thought was, even then! 

I remained still, my hands pressed 
in his hot clasp, till he sank into an 
uneasy slumber. I could 'better 
bear to look at him then, when his 
eyes—the bright, frapk eyes, now 
all glazed, And dry, and fiery—were 
closed. And ^looked at him. From 
amid the wreck before mo of tangled 
hair, and haggard cheeks, and lips 
parched andbloodstaincd, I gathered 
up and treasured in my soul the 
likenesB of his olden self, that was 
ever to remain with me till I should 
see him restored to it again — in 
heaven. 

* * * * By-and-bye the doctor 
came in; then after looking at him, 
turned to me with mouth close set. 

‘ Would you wish other advice sent 
forP’ he whispered. 

I shook my head, saying, what I 
then first remembered, that my 
father and Dootor Ledby were to 
have followed me. 

* Nothing more can be done, I ap¬ 
prehend,’ he muttered again. Ho 
was a man eminent in the district, 
and having, indeed, a fearful expe¬ 
rience of similar cases among the 
miners and stonecutters. 

4 How long-P’ 

4 He cannot possibly exist many 
hoars,’ he said, adding some profes¬ 


sional remarks which I but imper¬ 
fectly comprehended; 4 about—per¬ 
haps towards night.’ 

He paused considerately, imagin¬ 
ing perhaps, that there might be 
some fooling hidden underneath the 
blank calm be doubtless thought so 
strange. Then ho silently took his 
leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. 
Occasionally the woman of the house 
came in with offers of service, but 
she uever stayed long, and her in¬ 
trusions grew less frequent as the 
day advanced. My father and Dr. 
Ledby did not appear. I do not 
know why—I never knew. 

I did not think of their absence. 
My whole world of thought, of feel¬ 
ing, was bounded by the rude walls 
of that little room. There T sat 
and watched his fitful sleep, or lis¬ 
tened to the terrible ravings of his 
troubled waking. He would slum¬ 
ber for a few minutes, and then 
awake, each time to a new form of 
delirium. Sometimes ho pushed me 
from him, shrieking out that the 
sight of me was a torture to him, 
and bidding me leave him—leave 
him ! Again he fancied I was Mary, 
and spoke tenderly, in low mur¬ 
murs, telling how (hear I ft as, how 
fondly he loved me,' elasping my 
bauds, and looking up'into my eyes, 
till I too hail well nigh*shrioked out 
in my agony anCt despair. 

And so passed the day. 

The day !—his last of earth—nay 
last of him! And the noon sun 
faded quietly away- the red sunset 
glowed into the little room, and the 
dull twilight came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep—deeper 
and more protracted than any former 
one—leaning his head upon my am 
as I crouched down at nis bedside. 
And while lie slept the twilight 
deepened into night, and through an 
opening in the window curtain, I 
oould see stars shining. 

The firelight flickered on the 
wall, and played upon my face, as I 
could feel. And when I turned my 
eyes from $ie stars, by the coal-flame 
I saw that Geoffrey was awake, and 
looking on me with a changed look 
—with his own look. And he uttered 
my name in a low faint voice, try¬ 
ing the while to lift his head. 

I raised it silently, and we looked 
at one another. The doctor had 
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foretold this change. I knew what 
it portended. It was not that 
though, but it was the familiar sound 
of his voice calling on my name in 
the old, old tone, that smote upon 
me, moistening my burning eyes 
with a great gush of tears. Perceiv¬ 
ing them, he smiled up at mo w ith a 
quiet smile, that made his face look 
divine for the moment. But it 
passed quickly. 

‘Mary — where is Mary P’ ho 
asked, uneasily. ‘ Why is she not 
here ?’ 

I told him. A look of intense 
anguish came over his features, and 
then again they took an expression 
of ineffable tenderness, while he 
murmured, as to himself— 

4 Poor child ! poor innocent dar¬ 
ling ! God comfort her!’ 

He closed his eyes, and said no 
more. I watched him and was 
silent—my tears all spent. Pre¬ 
sently he turned towards me, and 
with a gesture caused me to kneel 
down close beside him, so that I 
could hear his faintest utterance. 

4 It is hard,’ he faltered, 4 not to 
see her once more. But you, dear 
Bertha, my true sister! you will 
stay with me to the end P You do 
not fear * 

4 No—all no f Yet,-—0 Geoffrey, 
Geoffrey!’ * • 

The strong agony—the wild love 
—would not be repressed. It all 
burst forth in fiiat long wailing cry, 
which he heard, but did not under¬ 
stand. O woful, woful love,.that 
must be thrust back, trampled down, 
hidden out of sight, even in such an 
hour as this! 

4 Kind Bertha! dear loving 
friend!’ he kept saying, feebly strok¬ 
ing my head as it lay crushed down 
between my hands. Then there was 
a silence, till again he spoke. 

4 Bertha ! you will take care of 
Mary? You will never forsake 
the child ! Look up, and promise 
me.’ 

I tried to speak. But my strength 
failed me when I met his eyes, and 
again the cry escaped my lips:— 

4 Oh Geoffrey! — My (Geoffrey! 
Let me die!’ 

He scarce heeded; only looking 
steadfastly at mo he repeated, in a 
troubled tone, 4 Promise me!’ 

I lifted my eyes once more to his 
face, where the indescribable change 


was growing fast—fast. And the 
sight froze me into ouietness again. 

I promised, and tne anxious look 
faded away into a beautiful calm. 

4 You will love her. You will 
watch over her happiness. You will 
never leave her. Bertha P' 

‘ Never—till I die!’ 

‘Good, dear sister!’ he murmured. 

4 Tell her, tell her,’ he went on, his 
voice gradually weakening, 4 tell her 
I bless her; tell her-’ 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. 
I gently raised his head and rested 
it on my shoulder, llo lay there 
quite content, and once again smiled 
up in my face, pressing my hand, 
which he still held. Then bis lips 
moved in prayer. I could distin¬ 
guish my own name and hers re¬ 
peated many times, while the bright¬ 
ness of that last smile yet lingered 
on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loos¬ 
ened, and the lips stirred no longer. 

I knew that my arms held only 
Geoffrey’s corse. 

And lie knew then I loved him! 

A long time has passed since 
that night. 

I h%ve kept my promise. Mary 
and I have never been long sepa¬ 
rated. I was with her through all 
tlte timo of .deep, desperate woe 
that followed upon Geoffrey’s death. 
I was her nurse, her helper, her 
comforter—even I! I prayed with 
her, and for her, as I had learned 
to pray only since I had seen him 
die. And from that time until now 
I have been her constant friend, her 
tender watchful sister—as he would 
have wished. And as I felt myself 

f radually drawing nearer to the rest 
so long prayed for, my only care 
was the thought of leaving her be¬ 
fore my work was done and I no 
longer needed. 

That trouble is removed. Mary’s 
grief, so terrible at first, so wild and 
so despairing, has yielded to the in¬ 
fluence of changed scene and lapse 
of time. Renewed health brought 
fresh feelings—new hopes. She was 
bo young—life was as yet almost an 
unread page to her. Gradually, the 
one sad memory assumed a new 
shape in her mind, till at last it be¬ 
came as it will be, I believe, ever 
more, a kind of Baered, solemn pre¬ 
sence, too sacred and too solemn to 
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be mixed up with the common daily- 
existence, but shedding its influence 
continually around her purer, inner 
life. 

And I was scarcely surprised, for 
I had long watched the progress of 
this change in the girl’s soul,andbeen 
happy at it, when Mrs. Lester told 
me, but a few weeks since, that she 
thought, she hoped, Mary being 
worthily wooed, might again be 
won. 

And it was so. It seemed strange 
at first—as she herself must hare 
felt, so much she blushed and trem¬ 
bled when she next saw me. 

But 1 am of a hum bier spirit than 
I was. I do not dare to judge a 
nature made by God. I have learned 
too bitterly my own weakness—my 
own wickedness—to feel otherwise 
than indulgent to the imperfections 
of others, though they take a differ¬ 
ent shape to mine. 

So I struggled against the rebel¬ 
lious feeling that for a little while 


made me turn from Mary—thinking 
of the love for her which had shone 
out of Geoffrey’s dying eyes. I 
reassured the timid, clinging little 
creature, whose whole life was wound 
up in the grand necessity of loving 
and being loved—and I folded her to 
my breast, saying— 

' Be happy, my innocent child!’ 
while to myself I said in a solemn 
contentment—‘ My duty is fulfilled; 
there is no further need of me, and 
I may go.’ 

And I pray forgiveness for the 
selfish thought that sometimes stirs 
unbidden in my mind, as I lie 
quietly apart, while Mary and her 
lover are lalking low together—the 
thought that, in the home to which 
I draw nigh, when we shall all meet, 
we who have loved one another upon 
earth, Mary will be surrounded by 
her husband and her children, but 
I—I, with outstretched arms may 
greet my Geoffrey, erring— 

‘ I alone have loved thee always!’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RAVENNA. 


‘QR-R-R! Sh-h-h! II-p-p-p! 

couth sounds which, intermingled 
with not a few sufficiently articulate 
imprecations, awoke the slumbering 
echoes of Jlologna at <he early daw n 
of a summer’s morning last year. 
The utterer w&s an omnibus driver, 
and the object of his eloquent 
harangue was to persuade his ill- 
assorted team to make a pull all 
together at the lumbering, heavy- 
laden vehicle which was to convey 
us to Bavenna. The omnibus was 
as full as a carpet-bag. I suppose 
in Italy there is no * licence,’ fixing 
the maximum of passengers. There 
were a round dozen of full-grown 
pjfibple, and three or four super¬ 
numerary children, whose room I 
should have infinitely preferred to 
thej|| company. The prospect of 
nine hours of Ijeat, dust, perpetual 
jolting, and partial suffocation was 
not cheering. 

In desper^P* conjunctures the 
mind is disposed to relieve itself by 
idle speculations; so I began to scan 
my companions, and guess at their 
history. One of these was a woman, 
still young, and evidently once beau¬ 
tiful, but now pale, worn, and old 


beforo her time. An old woman, 
mother perhaps, or aunt, sat by her, 
and pressed her with all manner of 
little attentions—caressing and con¬ 
soling—which she pettishly rejected 
or indifferently pdWflitted. Every 
now and then 1 could see a tear 
gather in her dark-circled eye and 
fall down her word cheek. I had 
no*need to guess Her history (though 
I nfight have done ao), because* it 
was told me sot to voce by my next 
neighbour, a loquacious Bolognese. 
The girl had once been prima 
ballerina at the theatre of Bologna, 
followed, admired, and applauded— 
had lived as lallerine usually do; 
and now, having survived her beauty 
and her reputation — a plaything 
broken and flung away — was re¬ 
turning to her native obscurity at 
Massa Lombarda, to pass her re¬ 
maining days in that meritorious vir¬ 
tue which arises from the absence of 
temptation, and that unfeigned re¬ 
pentance yhich deepens with each 
aaceessivo wrinkle. 

So wc jolted on, over a road deep 
in dust, bordered with orchards ana 
maize fields. Every three miles, or 
thereabouts, we came upon a picket 
of Austrian soldiers or Italian cara- 
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binieri, whose duty was to clear the 
road of the brigands. The exploits 
of these gentry had formed the 
staple of conversation all the way 
from Bologna. At a point in the 
road which enjoyed the worst ro¬ 
ute we saw five or six fellows in 
eterogeneous clothing, and armed 
with long guns, come running 
across a field toward us. The wo¬ 
men, whose nerves were shaken by 
the tales of blood they had been 
hearing and telling, at oucc made up 
their minds that those were brigands; 
they clasped their hands, shrieked, 
ana invoked the Madonna, and re¬ 
fused to be re-assured at any price. 
I myself confess to an uncomfortable 
sensation about the left side, where 
my gold dopjpie wero stored in a 
secret pocket. However, the sup¬ 
posed brigands proved to bo only a 
patrol " e . carabinieri. Tho mistake 
was cy usable; for tho appearance 
of thj 9 ‘ true men’ quite corres¬ 
ponds l with my ideal of a thief. 

At M issa Lombarda and Lugo— 
both dull and dismal little towns, 
which not even the sunshine could 
furbish up into the semblance of 
cheerfulness — most of our com¬ 
panions descended; sind, as we 
approached ftavcuua, the loquacious 
Bolognese and i were left alone. 
He was indefatigable in pointing 
out all the objetts of intercut on the 
road; and few' were tho places which 
he had not a stdiy to lit. About 
three miles from ltifVenna ho asked 
me— • • 

‘ Ho you see that cottage, almost 
hidden in the tail reeds by the 
river side, and that boat stranded in 
tho mudP Well, that’s the house 
and that's the boat of II Basmtore.’ 

This was a famous brigand—the 
Dick Turpin of Iiomagna—whoso 
fame had reached us even in Eng¬ 
land, and who was the hero of 
many of the exploits which had 
been related to me that day. As 
his name imports, he was originally 
a ferryman ; but forsaking the river 
for the road, became by his address 
and courage the terror of a whole 
province. The contadini, however, 
and the lower orders generally, had 
a certain liking for him, inasmuch 
as ' though unscrupulous in getting, 
yet in bestowing riches he was most 
princely.’ Perhaps if the same 
could be said of the cardinals of the 


present time, they would be popular 
too. To this popularity he owed 
his long impunity: the wily rustics 
always helped to baffle the search 
of the soldiers ; and the latter were 
nothing loath to be spared a death- 
struggle with II Passatore. He 
used, by way of bravado, even to 
show himself publicly in towns and 
churches, and no man dared or oared 
to stop his way. A man in humble 
life wliom I afterwards met, told 
me, that being onco at Faonza 
at a great fair, no and some others 
were joined at a public house by a 
short, thickset, good-humoured look¬ 
ing stranger, who insisted upon 
treating the whole party to wine, 
and did so right royally. When he 
rose to go, they begged to know to 
whom they wero indebted for the 
feast. ‘ Signori,’ said the stranger, 
with a courteous bow, ‘ I um H 
Passatore, at your service.’ 

Some two years ago this man was 
betrayed by a treacherous publican, 
and killed after a desperate and 
bloody strife. His body was ex¬ 
posed for two days in the market¬ 
place of Bologna, to assure the 
citizens that their bug-bear was 
dead at last. If it was also meant 
to terrify the other bandits, it failed; 
for they soon found new leaders, 
and recommonded their depreda¬ 
tions. I was told that a priest at 
Castcl Sian Pietro, Don^Gaotano by 
name, actually harboured a band in 
his house—a safe ‘earth,’ where no 
one would think of looking for them 
—and received his share of the 
spoil. r At last, suspecting that his 
complicity was getting wind, ho 
went to the Commandant at Bologna, 
offering, if a carta di sicurezza wero 
given to himself, to denounce tho 
band. His terms were accepted; 
he introduced the soldiers by a back 
door, and they pounced upon the 
unsuspectingrobbers while at supper, 
and took or killed them all! And 
-what was done to the # priest P Oh, 
he got his carta di sicurezza, and 
says mass as usual. 

Let this suffice for a sample of a 
thousand similar stories, which I 
heard in Iiomagna, generally from 
people of character and cultivation. 
Many of them wero doubtless ex¬ 
aggerated in detail, some apocryphal 
altogether; but I doubt not tbat, if 
we could evaporate all the fiction, 
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there would still be a terrible resi¬ 
duum of fact. 

The local journals observe a com¬ 
pulsory silence as to everything 
which could reflect on the efficiency 
of the government; and I scarcely 
ever saw a hint of any domestic 
crime, while they were profuse in 
detailing election rows in Great- 
Britain. To thiB unhappy press no 
whisper of opposition is permitted by 
the censors. It is bound in tongue 
and soul just as much as the press of 
Lombardy and Venice, from which 
indeed, for lack apparently of native 
contributors, it borrows half its 
articles. 

These papers are inconceivably 
abject and servile, audacious only in 
lying. For example, an article 
■published in the Tiilancia of Milan, 
m August last, contained a para¬ 
graph to the following efleet: 

1 Austria has arisen w ith new 
strength and splendour; France 
passes on from fete to fete; the 
Homan States arc peaceful, pros- 
erous, and happy; for in those 
tates there exists a perfect accord 
between the governors and the 
governed; Piedmont and England 
aro a prey to discord and anarchy,’ 
Ac. &c. And the moral lesson to 
be deduced was the impossibility of 
constitutional government, and the 
burbnrism of free peoples. 

These fictions are too grqss; they 
overshoot the mark, and deceive 
nobody. In this, ns in many other 
things, the despotisms of Home and 
Austria show themselves exceedingly 
tnaladroits. By leaving to the press 
some semblance of freedom it might 
be made a powerful instrument in 
the hands of Government. As it 
iB, the measures of repression are 
concerted as if on purpose to irritate 
and annoy. (1 am speaking par¬ 
ticularly of Eomagna. where 1 had 
the best opportunities of knowing.) 
The consequence is, that the middle 
classes, without whose support no 
government can be in stable cqui- 
fibrium, arc utterly alienated. The 
contadini, too, are touched in their 
tcndcrest point by the increase of 
taxation; while the mobs in the 
towns are alwnys ripo for revolution. 
So the Pope is supported on his 
throne, and defended against his 
own subjects by foreign bayonets. 

To a thoughtful man who has the 


misfortune to be a native of the 
Papal States the prospect must be in¬ 
deed dark. The presence of foreign 
troops wounds bis pride; yet the 
excesses of the moo at Bologna, 
Ancona, and elsewhere, prove the 
necessity of coercion: he is deprived 
of arms himself, and has to pay 
additional taxes to hire strangers to 
maintain a government too corrupt 
and too weak to perform the first 
duty of protecting the lives and 
property of its honest subjects. 

All men of education seem to 
agree in detesting equally the Aus¬ 
trians, the Government, and the 
Mazzini party; the last named, be¬ 
cause by their violence they frus¬ 
trated the constitutional experiment 
of Pio Nono, and by their selfish¬ 
ness paralyzed the warlike efforts 
of Charles Albert. 

It must not be supposed that 
these things are talked of in public. 
I never once in a caffi or mixed 
company heard a single political 
allusion. Hence the evident eager¬ 
ness with which they unbosom them¬ 
selves in atete-a-letc with a stranger 
w bom they know not to be a spy, 
and on w r nose sympathy they can 
calculate. Jiothing struck me more 
than tho unanimity <sf sentiment 
which prevailed. .All minor differ¬ 
ences sunk into nothing before the 
magnitude of the sommon misfor¬ 
tune. • 

During this political digression, 
’gentle reader,* the omnibus team, 
‘tlusty and deliquescent,’" has 
brought us to the gates of Bavenna. 

How seldom'does the first sight 
of a famous place fail to produce 
disappointment! Who does not re¬ 
member the blank disenchantment 
which the Teal London wrought 
upon his childish imagination? 

I listened and I looked about, 

And questioned, and behold! 

The walls were not of silver. 

The pavement was not gold. 

And so, in after life, the great names 
of Borne, and Florence, and Venice 
conjure up in our fancy cloud pic¬ 
tures, whose vague grandeur no 
material structure of brick, stone, or 
even marble, can equal. This is 
emphatically the case at Bavenna. 
There are no streets of palaces, as 
at Genoa; no far-seen domes and 
spires, as at Florence; no vast piazza, 
as at Venice; but narrow lanes. 
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low houses, petty shops, the mean 
things of to-day, are all that meet 
one’s eye. The churches, wlmh ge¬ 
nerally stand back from the streets, 
are of small elevation, and more 
naked brick, the round campanile, 
•with steep tiled roof, reminding one 
of a Brobdignag pepperbox or a 
<lovccot in a mirage. But when you 
begin to reflect that the said pepper¬ 
box was built by Honorius, or Theo- 
doric, or Justinian, when you enter 
the lowly portal, look up the avenue 
of alabaster columns to the apse 
glowing with mosaics whose colours 
are still fresh as they were fourteen 
hundred years ago; when you turn 
to the side altars, and find them en¬ 
crusted with porphyry, and agate, 
and onyx—treasures which have 
been consecrated afresh by the re¬ 
verent forbearance* of barbarian 
hordes seldom wont to forbear; then 
you begin to find that you have lost 
nothing by exchanging the Kavenna 
of imagination for the Kavenna of 
reality. 

But I must not anticipate. My 
first thought on being set down in 
the city of the Imperial Honorius 
was to provide myself w itli comfort¬ 
able quarters; s fc o I bribed ono of 
the loungers collected fo witness the 
unharnessing of tlj^ horses to 
shoulder my portmanteau, and con¬ 
duct me to l he Sfcula d' Oro (not 
the S pad a commended^ n ‘Murray,’ 
but a new inn under the* old land¬ 
lord). Boniface himself, fat and 
scant of breath, wa# Bitting under 
the shade of the doorway, in plea¬ 
sant colloquy with the rest of th’o 
establishment—cook, chambermaid, 
waiter, and bools. Not that the 
said establishment mustered five 
distinct individuals, for tho port¬ 
folios of the three last departments 
were confided to a single gaunt 
youth, with a head of hair like a 
shoe-brush, upon whom the cares of 
multiplod office seemed to sit easily. 
He used to call one in a morning, 
and wait at dinner, with a cigar in 
his mouth. 

On the whole I was well content 
with the Spada d'Oro. My bed¬ 
room bad a blank, forlorn look, un¬ 
curtained and uncarpeted; but then 
one gladly dispenses with such ap¬ 
purtenances to be spared the insects 
which make their dwelling there. 
So during my sojourn my entomo- 
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logical raids woro limited to mos¬ 
quitos, of w liich tribe I killed many 
fane specimens. As for dinner, a 
little experience of beef sodden to 
rags, and chickens of declining years, 
lea me to confine myself to the ex¬ 
cellent fish from the Adriatic, and 
vegetables and fruit—amply suffi¬ 
cient for the satisfaction of an Italian 
appetite. My bill was eight pauls 
a day—no large sum; a paul is 
something over 5 d. English; but I 
fancy an exorbitant charge in that 
country. But doubtless Boniface 
thinks ho has the right to make the 
most of visitors who come so feu r 
and far between ; and the good old 
patriarchal times aro gone when 
angels were entertained gratis. 

To judge from the stranger’s book, 
scarcely a score per annum of stray 
sheep come to he fleeced by the 
Golden Sword. Of these the majo¬ 
rity are English. Eew, however, 
of our countrymen, who aro always 
anxious to get on, and impatient of 
repose, prove as good customers to 
mine host as 1 did, for I romainod 
the best part of a month, and so full 
is the city of interest, that although 
I left ‘ no da); without its sif/ht to 
crown it,’ I will by no means affirm, 
in tourisms' phrase, that * I havo 
done my Kavenna.’ Tho beauties 
of the place are eminently beauties 
of interior detail; there ar®, as I 
have said, no vast piles with wide 
facades and toweriug domes which 
single glance impresses on 
the mind’s retina for ever; ono 
must enter, and explore, and in¬ 
vestigate, tfisit and revisit many 
times, before one can get an ade¬ 
quate conception of the prodigality 
with which wealth and labour were 
lavished in those distant times upon 
church, baptistery, and tomb. The 
most remarkable of these monu¬ 
ments date from the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. After reading— 
w T bich few have patience to do—tho 
histoi’y of those days, a sTckening 
record of selfishness and crime, we 
are surprised to find that any work, 
even material, of beauty or utility 
has its date then. The written 
history would lead us to conclude 
that if ever there was ‘ an age of 
shams’ in this world, it was the age 
in questiem, when Christianity had 
ceased to be a religion, and had be¬ 
come a cult —when imperial titles 
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were a mere mask for helpless im¬ 
potence, when patriotism ; the life¬ 
blood of a people, had stagnated 
into selfishness; when the genius of 
Borne, kneeling in abject terror to 
the barbarian, Bhrieked out, ‘ Slay 
me not, for I am immortal!’ That 
history has not told the whole truth, 
these buildings suffice to show. 
Princes must have had some confi¬ 
dence in the destinies of their race 
when they built them such sepul¬ 
chres, the people must havo nad 
somo love to God when they be¬ 
stowed such wealth and pains on the 
decoration of his temples. Even now 
the little children of Jtavcnna arc 
baptised in the baptistery built four¬ 
teen hundred years ago. Wc see 
that, even in the darkest period of 
the world’s and the church’s history, 
there were some men and Christians 
who did not despair of either. Those 
temples and their rites may survive 
to witness other transferences of the 
empire of the world. 

If I were to describe them in de¬ 
tail, I should have to write a book, 
and not an article, which book would 
be useless unless its author possessed 
a more technical knowledge of archi¬ 
tecture aud art than I do. JNor, 
dear reader, would you thank me 
for a dry catalogue. I shall there- 
fo te briefly touch upon some of the 
mo6t npmarkable objects which pre¬ 
sent themselves in the*mirror of my 
memory, happy if I shall be able,to 
induce you, when you next cross thjj 
Alps, to forsake the grande route 
and the track of ton thousand tra¬ 
vellers, and take this most interest¬ 
ing of the ‘ byways of Italy.’ I cannot 
say— 

llle ten-arum milii prater oinnes, 

Angulus ridet, 

for no corner of earth can well be 
more sombre and lonely; but I 
think that in after years the grass- 
grown streets of Ivavenna, and the 
silent aisles of its pine-wood, as they 
dwell ift 3 r our recollection, will be 
thronged with associations as charm¬ 
ing as the noisy via Toledo or the 
gay piazza of St. Mark. 

Of all their ‘lions'—excepting 
perhaps their new theatre — the 
people of Bavenna are proudest of 
4 San Vitale,’ built by an exarch in 
the days of Justinian. It is a copy 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and was so much ad¬ 


mired by Charlemagne, that in its 
turn he made it the model for his 
grealyjhurch at Aix-la-Ohapolle. If 
that miperial virtuoso had contented 
himself with taking copies only from 
Bavenna, we should have had less 
reason to regret his visit to that 
city. As it was, he despoiled the 

i iaJaco which had been the abode of 
Sxarchs, of Tbeodoric, of Honorius, 
and perhaps even of Augustus him¬ 
self. The robbery, it is true, was 
committed with the sanction of the 
Pope, but Popes in those days would 
sanction anything. What Charle¬ 
magne did with his spoils dot h not 
appear. To return to San Vitale, 
where time has destroyed much of 
what Charlemagne, Turpin, aud Co. 
had the grace to spare. The central 
cupola was once covered with mo¬ 
saics, but within the last century 
they have all crumbled away and 
been replaced by daubery, such as 
would disgrace a respectable artist 
of ‘the house, sign, and ornamental’ 
school. The pilasters, however, 
below are still clothed with their 
rich coloured marbles, and the mo¬ 
saics in the choir are as perfect as 
when the great Prank looked at 
them and regretted they were not 
portable. Oh thebno side is Justi¬ 
nian—think r*P that, a contemporary 
portrait of JiTstinian!—and ou the 
other, Theodorti, the lady w hum he 
raised Worn [he stage to the throne, 
doubtless^ justifying the step by a 
proclamation, and assigning excel¬ 
lent political reasons for ‘preferring 
a mnrriage^of affection to an alliance 
with a royal house of secondary 
rank. She is represented as carry¬ 
ing, like her husband, a vase of 
Bacred gifts; she wears an elaborato 
head-dress, apparently composed of 
lace and pearls; for the rest she 
is hardly distinguished from her at¬ 
tendants, either by feature or ex¬ 
pression. Certainly in the lifeless, 
stiff, and angular figure before us, 
it must be a vivid imagination, liko 
that of Monsieur Valery, which can 
detect the coquetry of the pidevant 
dsnseuse, or in any way recognise 
the prototype of the historian’s de¬ 
scription. ‘ Her features’ (says Gib¬ 
bon, vol. iii. p. 488) ‘wero delicate 
and regular; her complexion, though 
somewhat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour; every sensation was 
instantly expressed by the vivacity 
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of her eyes; her easy motions dis¬ 
played the graces of a small but ele¬ 
gant figure j and either love or adu¬ 
lation might proclaim that painting 
and poetry were incapable of deli¬ 
neating the matchless excellence of 
her form.’ 

What the poet and the painter 
could not do with their comparatively 
tractable materials, ought not to lie 
expected from a poor maitre mo- 
saistc, who had to work with bits of 
smalt, and glass, and stone, nearly 
the size of one’s thumb. The truth 
is, I believe, that no attempt was 
made to give individual expression, 
and that one conventional type, one 
lay figure—and a strange Guy it 
must have been—served for the 
empress and her attendants, another 
for the emperor and his. At all 
events, the faces being full, and the 
bodies in profile, they resemble no 
living creatures who can boast of 
spinal vertebra?. It must not bo 
supposed, because I treat the matter 
lightly, that the efleet upon tho 
spectator is ludierouB ; quite the re¬ 
verse. : the absence of all effort on 
the artist's part after reality and 
variety seems to deepen tho solemn 
effect, and make you half forget that 
they are man* handiwork at all. 
When 1 think how, of an evening, 
as the shadows grew^md gathered 
o? t r the silent ancUdcscrtcd chtirch, 
and the pale, ghostly facet: upon the 
wall, looking out through the gloom, 
seemed to take substance and dis¬ 
tinctness, one coulil not hut feel a 
chill, creeping sensation of awe, a 
sense, os it were, of the presence of 
beings not of this earth, mingled 
with a strange yearning after the 
impossible past; when I remember 
the inexplicable medley of feelings, 
which the very confusion of my (de¬ 
scription best describes, and contrast 
it with my present inclination to 
laugh, I cannot but acknowledge 
that in my futile attempts at word- 
painting 1 am endeavouring vainly 
io communicate secrets which can 
only be revealed by the lips of the 
genus Loci. 

Close to the basilica of San Vifale, 
and indeed within the sacred pre¬ 
cinct, is one of the most interesting 
relics of old days to be found in tho 
world. Conceive a small, low brick 
edifice, not unlike the lock-up house 
which stands on many a village- 


green in England, and which you 
would pass a hundred times without 
notice. Yet there repose undis¬ 
turbed the remains of Gaila Placidia, 
wife of Theodosius, and of her step¬ 
son Ilonorius, and her second hus¬ 
band Coustaxitius. Tho interior is 
in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
you enter by a door at tho end of 
the longer arm. In the oentre is an 
altar of alabaster, behind which is 
the sarcophagus of the empress, of 
rough marble, without emblem or 
ornament, but doubtless covered 
originally with carved slabs, perhaps 
the \ ery alabaster which composes 
tho said altar, evidently, I think, of 
a more recent date than the tombs. 
In niches to the right and left aro 
the sarcophagi of Honorius and Con- 
stantius, of white marble, and co¬ 
vered with the symbols of Chris¬ 
tianity—the bleeding lamb with the 
cross, two sheep eating tho fruit of 
the palm, and so forth. Near the 
entrance, lot into tho wall, arc two 
plain stone coffins, said—on what 
authority I know not—-to contain 
the remains of Honorius’s tutors. 
The w alls are covered with mosaics 
in excellent preservation; one, in 
particular, representing tho good 
shepherd with his flock, struck me 
as bciiip the most artistic design I 
saw in Itavcnna. There is a certain 
grace in the attitude of the shepherd 
as he sits og a rock caressing a sheep 
with his right hand, and holding a 
cross with his left. 

Another show's us two harts pant¬ 
ing for the cooling stream. A third 
represent;}, if I mistake not, Christ's 
descent into hell, and a fourth dis¬ 
plays an open book-case with four 
volumes lying one upon another, 
meaning of course the Evangelists. 
These are not rolls, but quartos, and 
prove that by the time of Ilonorius 
the old classical volumcn had gone 
out of use. All the figures in these 
mosaics have on them a symbol in 
shape like a double T, the meaning 
of which no one could explain to me. 
In tho church of Saint Apollinare 
Nuovo, where the walls of the nave 
are covered from end to end with a 
procession of saints, and martyra, 
and angels bringing gifts to the 
Saviour and the Virgin, I remarked 
the same peculiarity. In this latter 
case, however, the symbols were 
very various; the angels, for in- 
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stance, were marked with a Greek 
Gamma in gold, the other figures 
■with different letters of the Latin 
alphabet, single or double. 

1 am not going to weary my read¬ 
ers with a catalogue of all the churches 
in Eavenna; but before I take leave 
of the subject I must mention the 
ancient baptistery, where for four¬ 
teen hundred years the people of the 
city, from father to son, have been 
admitted into the Christian church. 
When I was there, a child was 
brought to be baptised, and I 
watched the ceremony with some 
interest. Tho ltoman Catholics, it 
seems, have, like ourselves, discon¬ 
tinued the practice of immersion, 
and a Bort or hox, placed within the 
huge porphyry font, serves to con¬ 
tain the scanty supply of water and 
the cruet of oil necessary for the 
modern rite. The water is poured 
on the child’s head with a ladle, and 
then the oil rubbed in with cotton 
wool. On the whole, prejudice 
apart, the ceremony did not seem so 
impressive as it is in our church, 
although we, too, have marred the 
significance of the rite by waiving 
the immersion. 

If there be no city in Europe 
where man haB done less ravage on 
the works of man within its walls 
than in Eavenna, there is also none 
in whoge vicinity natural features 
have suffered more change from 
natural causes. In the time of Au ? 

S ustus I suppose that the town of 
Ravenna occupied the extreme verge 
of terra lirma, and between it and 
the sea intervened two or three 
miles of marsh. Over this marsh 
Augustus built a causeway connect¬ 
ing the city with his newly con¬ 
structed harbour. Along the cause¬ 
way in process of time grcw r a 
suburb called Ca-sarea, in honour of 
him who laid its first foundation; 
and by the side of tho quays grew 
another suburb, calledPortus Classis, 
the harhtmr of the navy. Subse¬ 
quently, we may conjecture, the 
name was divided, and to the north¬ 
ern portion of the seaboard town 
was appropriated the name Portus, 
to the southern portion, Classis. Two 
churches, three miles apart, stand¬ 
ing in the marshy waste, are the sole 
memorials of a place which, in size 
and population, may have rivalled 
any English seaport except Liver¬ 


pool. They boar the names of Santa 
Maria in Portofuori, and Sant* 
Apollinare in Classe, and dalo re¬ 
spectively from the eleventh and 
sixth centuries. Of nil the im¬ 
perial works, the quays of marble 
and granite, not a trace remains. 
The rivers Eoneo and Montone, 
drawing down AHonian hills, have 
buried them out of the sight and 
beyond the conjecture of men in 
alluvial deposit, and thrust out the 
sea so that the traveller who sets 
out in the direction of ClassiR to find 
the coast would have ten weary 
miles to go over marsh, and pint? 
forest, and sand dunes before reach¬ 
ing the mnrge of the Adriatic. One 
of these rivers, the Montone, passed 
to the north of the town and contri¬ 
buted much to its military strength, 
till the last century, when, in order 
to check the ravages of its inunda 
tions, it was diverted from its course 
and made, to join the Eonco on the 
south side. This fact ought to be 
remembered by one who reads on 
the spot the account of Gaston dc 
Foix’s siege and battle. These river 
among others, are alluded to, 1 ta* 
it, in the famous lines put into lb 
mouth of ♦Francesca {Inferno, Canto 
v.):— 

Sidle la terr? -Jbve nuui fui, 

Sul]a marina dove il ]\> discende. 

Per aver pace of, ‘* , 'guaci su 

Tho commentators usually inter¬ 
pret the last words as ‘ tributaries of 
the Pobut surely the Pa’s tribu¬ 
taries have nothing to do with E,*> 
venun, and • i scqitaci mean tl 
streams which follow the Po’s lea 
i. e., flow in the same direction to 
the same sea. Otherwise, the words 
cot seguaci sui, would be an otiose 
addition to fill up the line, a weak¬ 
ness utterly alien to Dante, whose 
every word is weighed and measured 
and fitted to its place. In any case. 
Lord Byron, in his imitation of this 
misinterpreted passage, was not jus¬ 
tified in apostrophising the Po as 

River that rollest by those ancient walls, 

tlie.walls of Eavenna, to wit, when 
that river is at least thirty miles 
away. 

From this digression—if indeed 
it be a digression when on Italian 
ground to speak of Dante — I 
return to Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe. One day, as soon as tho 
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fierce sun of August was drawing 
towards the west, I set out alone to 
visit the lonely church. The road 
for some distance is garnished with 
a double row of acacias on either 
side. It was once the high street of 
Ca'sarea, and serves now for a pas- 
segio for tho scanty remnant of 
Bavennese nobility. A mile on you 
come to tho Ponte Nuovo, built over 
the deep artificial bed of the united 
rivers, and from the summit of tho 
arch you look over a wide expanse 
of marsh traversed by a long straight 
■eoad, and bordered to tho left by 
the dark pine wood. Bight in front, 
two miles off 1 , stands out the church, 
with its lofty campanile. As I pur¬ 
sued my way I met now and then a 
group of peasants returning from 
their work of cutting tho roods and 
•"nk grasses of tho marsh land. 
: r coarse white dresses set o ( *‘ 
’wari complexions. Whether 
this contrast which deceives 
„el cannot tell, but certainly 
rover saw skins of such deep 
irut. umber tint. An art-loving 
•.'ird has since told me that ho 
ver lx Loved in Titian*!? flesh 
- 1 >u >g till he had seen Jhe conta- 
.ini or RomagiUi. Arrived at last 
‘he door of the cjiurch I found it 
. k>'U, and for som«N«rnc looked in 
.0 for a oust ode qt sacristan* At 
■list T found a rough, unshorn pea¬ 
sant at work in a neighbouring out- 
rouse, and discovered that he united 
a hio own person those august func- 
ons. He lived, he*said, in the half 
lined grange hard by, and during 
e summer months quite alone, as 
ls family removed then to the city 
> avoid the malaria of tho marshes. 
r r e need not recur to Attila or Bar- 
>arossa to explain how the populous 
city has become a desert place; the 
very air is pregnant with death. 
You enter the church; there are no 
traces of frequent worshippers, no 
faint incense-odours, lingering me¬ 
mories of the sacrifice duly and daily 
offered; the pavement is dank and 
mouldy, and the chill air is like that 
of a vault. And it is better so? A 
church in a desert iB a tomb and not 
a temple. How solemn in the fail¬ 
ing light looked the lines of white 
columns, how unearthly the grim 
faces wrought in mosaic on the 
walls of the apse! An emperor, with 
his courtiers, all dead and gone these 


thirteen hundred years! The em- 
cror in question, says the hand- 
ook, is Justinian; but in the teeth 
of that explanation is an inscription 
underneath which runs thus:— Con¬ 
stant! nun major Imperator — Con¬ 
st anti i> ct Tiberii Tmprrator. I am 
at a loss, I confess, to explain, or 
even construe, the inscription. Does 
it mean Constant)nus . . .pater Con¬ 
stanta et Tiberii Imperatoruni ? I 
have looked in vain in Gibbon for an 
Emperor Constantinus with two 
sons, Tiberius and Constantius. Tho 
walls of the church, now bare, were 
once covered with precious marbles, 
which were stripped off by a Mala- 
testa to adorn the monster church 
at Bimini, which is unfinished to 
this day. 

But the gathering darkness warns 
mo to turn homeward. Not a soul 
is to bo seen all along tho white 
gleaming road, not a sound is heard 
except the dismal chorus of frogs, 
thousands of which aro croaking far 
and near, Bp«f»cf«§, xod£, koo£. On 
either side the way runs a deop 
ditch rank witli dull weeds and 
seething with reptile life. I saw a 
single white lily, like a star in tho 
darlt water, no inapt emblem of somo 
fair legendary saint, solo in her 
purity in times of rapine and 
wrong. * 

The situation of the other’church, 
Santa Maria in Portofuori, which I 
tisited on a subsequent day, is by 
> no means so impressive, being with¬ 
in the vergo of cultivation and sur¬ 
rounded by trees and hedge-rows. 
Though five hundred years junior to 
St. Apollinare it is more dilapidated. 
Close by is a huge square tower, 
with a ruinouB top, which is said to 
have been the Pharos, or lighthouse, 
to the harbour. A tradition adopted 
by the guide-books, which assigns it 
to the time of Augustus, is certainly 
wrong. It must be more recent by 
several ceuturies, a fact T vainly en¬ 
deavour to prove to my Itavennese 
friend as we plod our way back to 
the city through miry roads bor¬ 
dered by poplars and redolent of 
soaking hemp. We ro-entor the 
city by the southern gate, and find 
ourselves in the main street, travers¬ 
ing the whole town, which is Byron's 
only justification for applying the 
epithet * wide’ to the streets of Ba- 
venna. We pass on the right the 
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church of Sainta Maria in Citta, a 
modern edifice, and out of place 
here; then we come to the church 
of St. Apollinare in Citta, which dis¬ 
putes with its namesake in the 
marsh the honour of possessing the 
saint’s bones. The one shows his 
sacrophagus, the other maintains its 
claim, by a series of elaborate in- 
scriptions. A few steps further and 
wo stand before a fragment of wall, 
with two or three pillars and a semi¬ 
circular recess above. Let in to the 
wall below is a porphyry bath. Be¬ 
hold the remains of the palace of 
the Ciesars and Thcodoric! In the 
neighbouring church is a rude re¬ 
presentation in mosaic of the palace 
as it was in the days of the Exarchs. 
The palace of Thcodoric reminds us 
of his tomb, and as there is still an 
hour of daylight we beg the reader 
to accompany us so far m our walk. 
Following still the main street, wo 
come to the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, in which there is a 
chapel whose roof is adorned with 
frescoes of Giotto, still fresh in 
colour, full of beauty and repose. 
It was Dante who suggested to tho 
Polentani, then lords of Ravenna, to 
send for his friend Giotto and em¬ 
ploy him in the doeoratiou of tho 
city. Several other frescoes in vari- 
ous*eonvents and churches are attri¬ 
buted tt> him, but they .are for the 
most part ruined beyond redemp¬ 
tion, and of the others none sho\fr 
tho master hand so eminently as the • 
figures in the church of St. John. 
A few hundred yards more bring 
us to the northern gate, the Porta 
Serrata, so called because it was 
once blocked up by the Venetians, 
though it has been wide open these 
three centuries past. This side of 
the city presents a striking contrast 
to the other. There all is barren, 
here all is fertile. Fields of Indian 
com and hemp, little homesteads 
nestling among acacias and fruit 
trees, thfck hedge-rows set with 
poplars, and green shady lanes meet 
us in our walk. Scarce a mile from 
the gate we dip down into a green 
hollow between acacias which brings 
us in front of the tomb of the great 
Goth. 

We have to thank Eugene Beau- 
hamais for clearing out the soil which 
had accumulated round the build¬ 
ing, and for erecting a flight of steps 
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by which the upper story is made 
accessible. The lower story is some 
feet below the surface still, and,when 
I saw it, was filled with water. The 
domed top is composed of one single 
stone, the lifting of which even now 
would tax our mechanical skill to 
the utmost. There can be no doubt 
that the ashes of Thcodoric were 
placed here, arid were scattered to 
the winds by the triumphant Ca¬ 
tholics after they had finally put 
down the Arians, and dared to be 
insolent. What place they occupied 
in the building, and why the said 
building is of two stories, are ques¬ 
tions fiercely debated among the 
genus irrHabile of antiquaries. The 
porphyry bath before mentioned was 
found near the tomb, and the wise¬ 
acres immediately conjectured that 
it had contained the king's remains, 
and had been placed on the centre 
of the roof outside! Others with 
more probability have supposed that 
it was placed in a kind of recess in 
the upper story, where a little altar 
now stands, However, on examin¬ 
ing closely tho structure I found 
that this recess was of a different 
stone from the rest. F, therefore, 
Bupposc that. when the Catholics 
ejected the kiugls remains, originally 
placed in thd centre of tho upper 
apartment, they turned it into a 
church, and built the recess in ques¬ 
tion for an aliSir. The lower story 
was perhaps destined for a bap¬ 
tistery, and thejporpliyry bath may 
have served for a font, as, if I mis¬ 
take not, it docs in St. John Lateran 
at Rome. 

This is a dry discussion, my friends, 
so if you plcaso we will stop at the 
next cocoraeria and quench our 
thirst. What is a cocoraeria, say 
you ? Do you not see by the roaa- 
side that rude hut made of matting 
and thatched with reeds, in the little 
plot of ground where the water¬ 
melons grow P ‘ A lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers/ as the Bible says. 
Our friend the cocomeraio, who was 
preparing to retire for the night, 
jurats out at our call, and draws up 
from the well where it had been put 
to cool a water-melon of gigantic 
size, for which we pay a sum infini¬ 
tesimally small. 

If I had mentioned the lions of 
Itavenna in due order, I ought to 
have given precedence to the pine 
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forest, that immemorial wood 
which Dante and Boccaeio, and 
Dryden and Byron, have made 
ao famous through the world. The 
pine is the weed of the country, and 
wherever there is a bit of dry ground 
there a pine is sure to grow. The 
forest i9 a narrow belt, varying from 
one to three miles in breadth, ex¬ 
tending along tho shore from the 
mouths of the Po to where the Apen¬ 
nines approach the Adriatic, in¬ 
tersected here and there by lagunes 
and marshes and sand-hills. Many 
an evening I walked there with 
Dante or Boecacio in hand, and sat 
on the dry grass, in spite of the 
warnings I received from my Ra¬ 
venna. friends to beware of the 
vipers, whose bito was death to any 
man unprovided with the balsam of 
Orvieto—an infallible remedy which 
I was told men always took with 
them when out shooting, to imply to 
themselves or their dogs. I never 
saw a viper, only once or twice a 
large harmless snake ; but I confess 
to an uncomfortable sensation when 
close by me virides rubum dimovere 
lacertee. I was somewhat disap¬ 
pointed in the size of the pines; they 
are, it seems, cut down periodically, 
and none spared for the sake of their 
picturesque beautj^po that you 
might seek ‘ the forest through’ and 
find not a single tafce to match those 
in the gardens about jjiome. In the 
most ancient forest of # Italy there 
are no pld trees. However, a pine 
is not like beech orplane ; it never 
looks young, and 1 found many a 
aingle tree and many a group which 
would be fine subjects for an artist. 
The ground is plentifully covered 
with an undergrowth of pyracanthus, 
and clematis, and juniper, and wild 
vine, not to mention the familiar and 
ubiquitous blackberry. There were 
many flowers with strong aromatic 
odours, which I had never seen be¬ 
fore, and also many which we con¬ 
stantly see in our own fields and 
lanes at home, looking up in our 
faces, quite old frieuds, though we 
never think of asking their sajpes. 

The Campo Santo, where many 
generations of Bavenna’s citizens 
sleep, is on the borders of the forest, 
amid fitting solitnde and silence. 
One Sunday I extended my walk as 
far aa the modern Porto, eight miles 
away. The road, after crossing the 


forest, traverses an unlovely swamp. 
On each side tamarisks have been 
planted to prevent the sand of which 
it consists oeing blown away by the 
wind. Tho Porto is a miserable 
place, consisting of a dogana, a 
wretched public-house, and two or 
three cottages for the custom col¬ 
lectors and their families. Add to 
this it is very malarious, as the com¬ 
plexions of tho inhabitants suffi¬ 
ciently testified. During the siege 
of Venice, in 1849, the port was 
crowded with craft of all shapes and 
sizes, which were employed in 
victualling the city from the rich 
granaries of Itomagua, but since 
that exceptional period its trade 
has become as stagnant os its 
waters. On the day in ques¬ 
tion, however, the place was the 
scene of unwonted festivity, being 
some saint’s day or other. There 
was a crowd of thirty or forty as¬ 
sembled by the canal side, and the 
landlord of the public-house was 
playing cards with his elder guests. 
The scene which attracted the crowd 
was it giuoco dell' oca —‘ the game of 
the goose’—which I will briefly de¬ 
scribe. A rope running over a 
pulley at either side is stretched 
across the canal; to the centre a 
goose is'hung dangling by tho legs, 
with its head downwards. JThe 
feathers have been previously 
plucked from the poor bird’s neck. 
fine after another the boys who are 
competitors for the prize jump into 
the water, and get hold of the 
goose’s neck and hold on as tight as 
they can-. The men on the bank 
who have charge of the rope puli it 
up and down, so that the goose and 
bov are now swinging high in air, 
ana now dipped bolow the surface 
of the water. This is continued till 
the goose's head is fairly pulled off, 
and the boy who has held on longest 
is declared victor. A truly humane 
and Christian way of celebrating 
the’ feast of Saint What’%-hi«-name. 
There was also a sack-race, which I 
before supposed to be a peculiarly 
British sport. I forewent the plea¬ 
sure of witnessing it for the sake of 
a bath in the Adriatic. As I was 
preparing for a walk back, I met two 
gentlemen with whom I had formed 
an acquaintance at the Csfo in .Ra¬ 
venna, and they politely offered me 
a seat in their carrozza. It was. 
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they told me, of the forma Inalesc. 
This ‘ carriage of the English form,’ 
resembled a dog-cart, inasmuch as 
it would accommodate four persons 
Bitting back to back, but it bad no 
springs or cushions, and you had to 
eet your feet upon something liko 
the cording of a bed. The harness, 
too, was of ropes. Nevertheless 
the horse stepped out well, and 
brought us in an hour’s time to the 
city gates. By ingeniously dove¬ 
tailing our elbows we contrived to 
escapo being jolted out. 

The Cafe degli Specelii in the 
principal piazza, kept by a Neapo¬ 
litan, is the place of resort for all 
the better sort of Eaveunesc. The 
term ‘ better sort’ has in Italy a 
wider signification than in our free 
and exclusive land. It comprised 
at Kavcnna the Capitano dci Pinan- 
zieri, or principal exciseman of the 
place, who used to sip his coffee and 
smoko his cigar with the longest- 
descended noble quite familiarly. 
The last evening of my stay this poor 
follow had been sitting with the rest 
of us, and had not gone twenty 
yards from the door, when, as he 
crossed the end of a dark lumpless 
street, an unknown assassin rushed 
out and stabbed him in the side. 
The weapon, which was left in the 
woiyid, was a peasant's knife lashed 
to a bit of heavy wood, that the 
blow might reach boms. I learnt 
afterwards that lie had died fron^ 
the effects of the wound, the mur¬ 
derer remaining undiscovered and 
unguessed at. I had brought 
letters of introduction to a few 
of the residents, and they, com¬ 
passionating my loneliness, intro¬ 
duced me of an evening at the cafe 
to almost every body. A stranger 
who pays more than a flying visit is 
sufficiently rare to be an object of 
some curiosity. So I got to know 
nearly all I cared to know in Ba- 
venna. There are a few of the old 
provincial.noblesse still left, their 
vast palaces, as I fancy, a world too 
wide for their shrunk fortunes; of 
these the Iiasponi family is chief. 
One of them married a daughter of 
Murat; his two sons were among 
the habitues of the Cafe degfi 
Specchi. 

There are also the Gambas. whose 
name Byron has familiarized us 
with. My chief friends were the 


Count Alessandro C—, whose kind¬ 
ness in lionizing me over his native 
town, which he had rarely quitted, 
and of which he knew every stone, 
was unbounded; the artist, Signor 
M——, whose sketch of the pineta 
is before me as I write; the Dr. 

F-, who bore the troubles of the 

time with such philosophic calm; 
Don Paolo, the librarian, a kind 
and courteous priest. But I am 
forgetting my readers; what to ine 
are pleasant memories arc hut names 
to you. 

There was one acquaintance of a 
humbler class, assistant in the 
library, who was very useful and 
obliging. lie took great pride in 
his connexion with Lord Byron ; lie 
had been an apprentice to his 
lordship’s tailor. Whether it was 
the indirect services thus rendered 
to literature which obtained him his 
post in the library, I know not. He 
insisted upon introducing me to the 
tailor himself, now an octogenarian, 
who has many anecdotes of the poet. 
Among others he said that the first 
order his lordship gave him was for 
forty pairs of trousers, all of which, 
I was glad to hear, he paid for. 
While Byron staved at Bavennu he 
used nine hundred vravie of gold 
lace for his \i«Pries. I met many 
other pei sons w fio w ere eager to tell 
me anecdotes of*my great country¬ 
man. He soeips by his eccentricities 
and bounties to have made an inde¬ 
lible impression upon both yicli and 
poor, and will* henceforth divide 
with Dante the hero-worship of the 
city. When he first went to Ba- 
venna he took up his abode in a 
house, then nn inn, close to Dante’s 
tomb and the church of San Fran¬ 
cesco ; afterwards he removed to 
the Palazzo Guiccioli, now Easponi, 
not far from the Church of San 
Vitale. The house of Dante, let the 
handbooks say what they please, 
exists no longer, nor is there any 
memory of it. The house of the 
Polentani may very likely have been, 
in the site assigned, but no one can 
read, attentively the account of 
Dante's funeral by Boecaeio with¬ 
out seeing that he had a separate 
house of his own. The narrow- 
house lie has now is, as Byron de¬ 
scribes it, ‘ more neat than solemn,’ 
but what architect could build, a 
monument commensurate with the 
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magnificence* of his fame ? I passed 
it every day in my way to the library 
(which is in the Collegio, once a con¬ 
vent). There I had a little quiet 
recess appropriated to me, the win¬ 
dow of which looked south-west 
over the plain, dark green with trees 
and maize, to the blue Apennines ris¬ 
ing ridge upon ridge. On the lowest 
and nearest tho white villages and 
dark woods could be clearly seen; 
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the highest, and farthest was soareely 
to be distinguished from a faint 
vapour on the horizon. I looked to 
them with longing eye, hoping when 
my task was done to escape from 
the monotony of the plain to their 
breezy heights. 

At last my task is done. With a 
light heart, yet not without a touch 
of regret, I bid farewell to Ravenna. 
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Mil. BEETLETON BROWN AND HIS AMERICAN TOUR. 

DEETLETON BROWN has left his home, 

Eor a venturo across the seas; 

Some there are who cheerfully roam, 

Some who repose at their ease. 

Beetleton Brown is bound for New York 
In the Sons of Liberty packet; 
nis pantaloons are padded with cork, 

He is cased in a floating jacket. 

Safe from the sea he reaches his goal— 

One Hiram Doolittle’s store: 

Tremor and wrath perplex his soul: 

He votes his journey a bore; 

For be has miles and miles to go 
On a^perilous migration, 

To a prairie town, which lies below 
, The westernmost location. 

Vs fiere Hiram Doolittle’s eldest son 
• Is vending grocer’s wares ; 

Powder and shot for the trapper's gun, 

Haunches and skjjis of bears. 

Doolittle's son is a vgry cool hand— 

’Tto but two years ago, 

(Much to tho elder Doolittle’s woe,) 

While apprentic’d to ‘ Lawyer Dison,' 

He had taken a Midsummer holiday, 

And with modest ease, had lengthen'd his stay, 

Hunting the prairie bison. 

He at a venture stak’d out the land, 

He, with a small and resolute band, 

Had this very location settled and plann’d— 

This very location, 4 Smoky Hill’— 

’Mid a solitudo dreair, vast, and still, 

Some hundreds of miles from the settler’s quarters, 

‘ An eminence rising out of the plains, * 

Verdant and fed bv the mountain rains; 

Fring’d with the alder and stunted thorn, 

Swept by a stream which was headlong borne 
To tne mighty Arkansas' waters.’ 

’Twas a thriving place, was ‘ Smoky Hill i’ 

They'd built a forge and established a mill— 

They’d a parson and lawyer of grace and skill— 

Two democrats fierce from Tomkinsvillc— 

A printer, who thought himself lucky 
To be own correspondent by weekly mail 
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(Of all that was gossipp’d fresh or stale, 

The price of honey, cheese, or ale,) 

To the Freedom's Flue of Kentucky. 

But though 'twas a colony well to Jo, 

Some of the housewives look’d very blue. 

When they thought of a want— 

An unsatisfied want— 

Of the Hygiene font, 

Whence they could draw Esculopian aid; 

In case the grim shade 

Should this far region but chance to invade; 

When they found they were hundreds of miles from a doctor. 
Pillule or potion, 

Unguent or lotion, 

A chemist, herbal, or drug concoctor. 

So Doolittle’s son acquainted his sire 
That the price of a medical man was higher 
Than liquors, or guns, or clothing attire. 
#.#>*### 

Hitherwards journeyed Beetleton Brown; 

He had reach'd the uttermost western town. 

Lately located below' Swamp Vale, 

(The farthest branch of the Illinois rail,) 

Quite out of any society’s pale, 

Either those who prefer or reject Adam’s ale; 

Whence a troop of settlers w r ith wcll-fill’d wains, 

Sheep and sw ine, 

Horses and kine, 

Were happily bound for the wide-spread plains 

Beneath the oasis, ‘ Smoky Hill 

They form the party he ought to havQ caught. 

Ere he left New York on his lonely walk; 

Lank and thin, 

There are three merry lads of the DoolitlfcNkin— 

There is Colonel Spike, • 

And his son, Jjong Mike, 

And a malcontent loafer, ‘ croaking Will.’ r 

* « 

Sometimes afoot, or jolting along 

In the low'-eovcr’d, broad-wheel’d waggon, * 

He can hear the colonel’s cheerful Bong ;• 

Long Mike empties the flagon— 

Croaking Will tells truculent talps : 

Snakes in the grass, and venomous snails— 

The cougar, the wolf, and the grizzly bear— 

The drought from the sun—the damp of the air— 

The Blaekfoot Indiaus never spare, 

They cat their captives, dark or fair, 

They roast them with a gourmand's care— 

Gastritis, bronchitis, ana peritonitis— 

I’ve had them all—you’ll nave your share.’ 

'You may fancy a Cockney, cognominis’d Brown, 

Didn’t quietly gulp such a history down; 

With a piteous yawn and a desperate frown, 

He mus’d of St. Paul’s and the famous old town— 

The crowds and the streets—the bustle and din— 

Each intimate haunt—each cosy old inn— 

J oe’s—Simpson’s—the 'Shades—Dr. Johnson’s—the Cellars— 
Casinos—the Musical Unions—( not Ella’s)— 

And fifty delights which a London apprentice, 

Night and day will pursue, when for pleasure his bent is. 

He wish’d himself back in the crowd of Chcapside, 
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Or on Finsbury pavement, cleanly and wide, 

He wish’d he was taking his afternoon ride 
On the omnibus bound from the bells of St. Bride 
To Kcnnington-gate, where the Browns still reside. 

Seven days more, and their goal will bo won; 
They’ve ample store, they’ve a pleasant run , 

By the course of a stream transparent and sweet. 
Cool for the .cattle's wayworn feet. 

With the eaves on the banks as a still retreat, 

From the dewy night, and the noonday heat. 

**###* 

Glance, if you will, at their evening meal— 
Oatcakes and steaks— 

Steaks from a buffalo shot by the colonel, 

(Keenest of Bhots, says the Smoky Hill Journal,) 
Which Beetleton turns with a couple of sticks, 

On the cotton-log embers heating the bricks 
Where the dough is baked and the hominy dried 
Potatoes—roasted, and boiled, and fried— 

There’s an Irish stew in tho pot au feu, 

Which one of the Doolittles swears will do 
Whilst the colonel’s wife and Croaking Will, 
(Whose eyes are solemnly fixed on the grill) 

Are handing round to th’ expectant souls, 

Platters ana trenchers, spoons and bowls. 

How they relish their food l how the appetite keen 
Of a nomadic tramp licks the platter clean: 

Hound goes the grog, the arrack, and brandy, 
Beetleton’s fiaek is notably handy : 

To the colonel’s song they troll out a chorus— 

* The soul and its clay are- moist and porous, 

Al! <yiture drinks, and the grog’s before us.’ 

^ ^ w ^ 

Tts tho dead of night—not a sound is heard, 

• The clouds are dark, for the moon is blurr’d 

With flakes of a rainy^ mist: 

The wind sweeps sadly along the grass, 

And moans like the priest at midnight mass. 

For one who has ceased to exist: 

Beetleton snores like the deep bdssoon, 

(A drony, fitful, lachrymose tune) 

Or a pig on his back in balmy J unc: 

He dreams of the land of his birth, 

He dreams he is dressing to go to a hall, 

His tie and collar are much too small. 

And he struggles to loosen their girth: 

He shakes like a rat in the grip of a stoat— 

He wakes ! for a hand is clinching his throat 
With a giant’s grasp,—he.essays to gasp, 

And scream himseir free from the horrible dreafh. 
No dream i’fuitii, for he’s dragged into view 
Of a midnight maraud and a wild halloo, 

Shots and ehodts, und the savage's yell. 

The colonel is roaring epithets fell. 

Loafer Will is raging 4 like mad,’ 

Some ‘ Indian erittur’B out on the pad. 

Arrant, resistless sons of plunder, 

Arc down on the camp as sudden as thunder. 

Such a swarm: like tne bees on a chestnut cone! 
Such thewB and sinew 1 such muscle and bone! 
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So, maugre the stoutness, valour, and skill 
Of the Colonel, the Doolittles, Mike and Will, 

The whites are o’ermastered, strapped and tied. 

With inflexible thongs of a buffalo hide, 

Each transferred to a mounted chief: 

’Tin Will’s belief they’re a Blackfoot tribe, 

Who'll keep’em abve in hopes of a bribe. 

There’B ample spoil, with the corn and rifles, 

Blue ruin, tobacco, and emigrants’ trifles, 

And a pack or portmanteau, with buck-leather flaps. 

Part of the venturesome Beetleton’s traps. 

A motley cortege they advance o’er the plain, 

With a silent tramp till morning wane, 

When the vanguard enters a village of huts, 

Heeds and mud on pinewood struts, 

Whence ugly children and uglier squaws 
Burst into sight like a flight of daws, 

Screaming like old Lady Green’s macaws. 

Dishevelled and bare. 

Their arms in tho air, 

With yells and grimaces, and passionate cries. 

They shriek out a welcomo of w ild surprise. 

Swiftly the spoil, the clothes and the guns. 

Arc tossed iu a heap by the thieving IIuus— 

The cattle are led to the village leas— 

The captives unbound arc hurled to the ground. 

Bectleton stares with a grim despair, 

Tremors and qualms unbend his Knees ; 

Tho Colonel and Will ferociously swear, 

And freed from their gyves, 

Are freshniftg their fives:— r 

’Tis in vain—for the ring don’t relish the sport; 

They’re howled at, hunted, hustled and cg^ght; 

While rough-ready hands examine the wares. 

Just as a custom-house officer tears 
Out your traps, 

When, in spite of your prayers. 

Ho scents either Eau. de Cologne or Selinaps. 

* * * * * . * 

The delight of all eyes is the leather portmantcuu, 

A relic as strange as the helm at Otranto; 

They loosen its clasps with inquisitive haste— 

A score of blue packets I three pots of paste! 

Black and red placards, full six feet high. 

An advico to the world ! Try ! every one try!! 
Aldborough’s ointment and Aldborough’s pills, 

By royal appointment—a cure for all ills !!! 

Loss of appetite, houour, or money, or name, 

Life itself and its aim. 

Attested by thousands and thousands of cases, 

In thousands and thousands and thousands of places. 
****** 

Still os stocks and stones they stand, 

Staring with a wild surprise: 

Such as smote the Ethiop band. 

Meeting the Medusa’s eyes. 
****** 

None of them move, till a brave, in disdain, 

Eagerly snatches a crimson bill. 

Envelops his loins, and stalks with a train: 

Bcetleton groans to malcontent Will: 
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1 That a proclamation prepared to hum 
Polite society pale ana mum. 

Should cover a half-naked savage’s back.* 

But a transfer is presently made of the pack, 

For three of the proceres nobles or nobs, 

Distinguish’d in all the most murd’rous jobs. 

Determined, with greedy cadaverous eyes. 

Each his own choice and particular prize; 

And amid a noisy, apocryphal jargon, 

A puzzle to Iiawlinson, Madden, or Waagen, 

Ketreat to their huts to examine their bargain. 

The warrior to whom Mr. Brown is assign’d 
(He’s throng’d again with his pack behind), 

Is aged and lame, decrepid and blind ; 

Minus one eye, like the great Polypheme, 

Very deaf, very grave, but can hallo and scream 
Like a Bacchanal tinker or hungry hytena; 

No vulture or wolf can bo meaner or leaner. 

Nicknamed the ‘ Grey Hat,’ for his fierceness and cunning. 
As astute for his ‘ fee’ as Scarlett or Dunning. 

JTo’h a widower, left with a fair nubile girl, 

(So fortune oft favours a pig with a pearl.) 

I picture Janita a rich coppered belle, 

Jler voice had a tremulous musical spell; 

Full beaming eyes, like a Persian gazelle, 

And glossy jet curls, which wavingly fell 
O’er cheeks full as plump as a ripe iargonclle ; 

Tier dress, Western fashion would fancy too simple— 

No corset or hood, no mantle or whimple, 

’Twas a costume of ease, 

It cover’d,her hips, and fell down t© her knees— 

• An embroidered chemise, 

Whilst behind from her shoulders depended a quilt, 
Frinffd with feathers aud shells, and beads double gilt. 

Arriv’d at his hut, the greedy old screw, 

With an eye and a Land like a Whitechapel Jew, 

Passes his prizes in eager review 

(The malcontent loafer is one of the two); 

Scins with eager precision, 

Their cheer and condition, 

From the crown of the hat to the, sole of the shoe. 

How he peers o’er the pack, ev’ry corner and chink. 

Takes a taste of the paste, 

Tries the pills and the ointment, bis oxide of zinc! 

Bestows on each mouthful a lunatic wink. 

And roars with delight, like a dustman in drink. 

‘ Eat,’ said the Loafer, ‘ take and eat. 

Such is the aged Eagle’s meat; 

By its art the White Man’s sage. 

Offers an eternal age, 

Free from ache, disease, or pain— 

Let my father take again.’ 

Sicken’d and surfeited tumbles the loon, 

Declining at length in a stupified swoon, 

Like a mariner struck by a tropical noon,— 

Gaping and listless, bewilder’d, jejune, 

He coils himself up like an aged racoon. 

The Loafer will laugh, 

’Twas his crafty and hypocritical chaff 
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That had piqu’d such gluttony. 

Beetleton, spite of his comrade’s jeers. 

Is trying to calm Janita’s fears. 

Pale in amazement, she, 

Anon as her sire in slumber is drown’d, 

The Loafer and Beetleton forage around. 
Sensibly moved by a hunger profound, 

Near a whole day in captivity bound, 

Near a whole day since they sat at the mound 
Enjoying a meal with festivity crownefl. 

Little, I ween, did they gain by their quest. 

Till the timid Janita discloses the beBt 
Of the household store. 

There’s the ham of a bear stow’d over the door; 
A pot of honey and cakes of maize. 

And a bottle of rum, their senses to daze. 

Simple the meal, hungry the men, 

Night is shrouding mountain and glen. 

With sticks and leaves they kindle a tire. 

And sit and smoke to their heart’s desire. 
Beetleton paints their probable fate. 

The Loafer is cool, and content to wait— 

He has ample time to deliberate. 

He measures the chief with a knowing glance, 

* It’s sartinly something more than a trance. 

If aught should happen, 

I’m never caught napping! 

We’re newly got, and a welcome prize, 

I dessay the envy of neighbouring eyes.’ 


Hark ! what howls and yells of despair. 

Catamount,.leopard, or wolf in his lair. 

Could not a wilder frenzy declare! 

’Tis the chief in J.he spasms, cramps, and throes, 
Such as a too daring epicure knows, 

After a surfeit of turtle and punch, 

Stew’d oysters at supper, a lobster at lunch, 
Pine-apple, pear, or muscatel bunch, 

A tarragon salad, or perf^ord pie, 

A dish of baked lampreys? or delicate fry, 

Of entraillcs de veau or child of the sty. 

’Tis the chief, he wifi presently finish his woes; 
Who such a drop-scene cares to expose? 

Wonder and tear cheek the savages’ breath, 

As the news is declared of the chieftain's death; 
Earnest and solemn debate ensues, 

Who shall stand in the dead man’s shoes? 

Who shall retain his plunder and gain P 
What shall they do with his captives twain? 

Shall they bo beaten, or eaten, or slain P 
The question is solved by the captives’ flight; 

They are gone and away in the dead of the night. 

" The Loafer, whose readiness nothing can dim, 

Has shaped their course for a fork or limb 
Of the river, where fleets may safely swim. 
Mississippi the great, the fathef of waters, 

If streams are maids and damsels fountains, 

Well’d from the hearts of the giant mountains, 

’Tis the father of I don’t know how many daughters. 
They've reach'd Arkansas, wayworn and sore, 
Where the Loafer's relatives keep a store. 
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Here they recruit and replenish their means, 

Till Bectlcton starts for New Orleans, 
liis sorrows are ended. He’B homeward bound, 

In the barque Mary Anne, 4 well timber'd and sound.’ 

# * * # * 

’Tis a year since their flight—Janita, forlorn. 

Is ceaselessly weeping, daylight and dawn. 

Ceaselessly weeping, like Niobe, she 
Can never relinquish Bcelleton B. 

Ilis imaf o is fixedly stamp'd in her heart 
Since the Btart 

Which the detenus made. Till Fortune, the jade. 
Despatch’d to her aid, a showman renown’d in tlio novelty 
trade, 

Who is prowling about for a vast exhibition. 

To illustrate clearly tho race and condition 
Of the few aborigines left in the world. 

Straight hair’d or curl'd. 

Perhaps to discover the proximate link 
For the savaus who think', 

To their shame, that tho man and the monkey’s tho same. 

’Twas a showman in zeal 

FJelipsing the efforts of Barnum or Beale, 

Whose invincible ardour had reach’d the far tribe; 

And by drams and a bribe 

Of scarlet dyed cloth and mirrors of glass 

Had tempted two crones, two credulous crones. 

And a half-witted chief, nicknam’d the 4 Sad Ass,’ 

Along with Janita, who snatch’d this relief 
From her grief. 

To roam from the home of their ancestors’ bones. 

So the bargain is struck—they are to tho States, 

•Where the showman dilates, 

Conjectures and lectures, . 

VViMjAicenes of their prairies, their swamps, and savannahs. 
And fully illustrates their own and his manners. 

His adventure proves lucky, . 

Success at his heels from New York to Kentucky, 

So lie straight is posselfc 

With a longing that finally leaves him rest, 

A longing romantic, 

To visit 4 his cousins’ across the Atlantic; 

The nation of shopkeepers—wealthy and proud, 

Credulous, lavish, bragging, and loud. 

Who, ’tis certain, to none other people knock under, 

In rushing to gape at the last arriv’d wonder. 

Paying and praising—hooraying and dazing 
The dancers—romancers— 

The singers—news-1 (ringers— 

The fiddlers, and cv’ry description of Jeremy Diddlers. 

###*### 

’Tis a Midsummer day— 

All London is gay— 

For .Tunc is the season of active display: 

Fetes, concerts, and flower-shows all in full sway. 

Mr. Beetleton Brown and his friend Mr. Gray, 

Arm-in-arm down the Strand are wending their way. 

From Bectlcton’s shop, close beside Temple-bar, 

W r hen Beetlcton’s eye is caught from afar 
By the bills of a street-stopping van crawling by— 

Posters at least five-and-twenty feet high! 
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‘ At the Lowtlicr Arcade this day are displayed 
Four of the wildest implacable race, 

Which none of the Whites ever dared to invade : 

Four of the Blackfoot American Race,’ 
******* 

Conceive the event. Mr. Brown and his friend. 

Their minds to unbend, 

II avc determined to go in the very front row, 

And examine the show. 

A1 r. Brown, who must know 
The worth and the truth of an Indian tableau. 

Conceive the event when tho curtain is drawn. 

And bounding along like a forest-bred fawn, 

Janita appears in the front of the stage : 

Conceive tho event, and the manager’s rage. 

When down on tho benches sho leaps without check, 

And throwing her arms around Beetleton’s neck, 

Hugs him, and whimpers with lachrymose glee, 

That ‘ Tis he—oh, ’tis he !' 

In her fond ecstasy, 

Regardless of all the alarm and confusion 
Of those Bitting near, who think this a cjueer 
And comical phase of the dramo or illusion. 

Air. Brown hasn’t words to express his surprise; 

His heart’s in his mouth! transfix’d are his eyes! 

Janita wont leave him; so during the fume and grumbling 
which all the spectators assume, 

They retreat off the stage to the manager’s room, 

AVhere the manager hears Mr. Brown’s explanation. 

(The story will vnstlv improve the narration 
Which had previously seasoned the guide’s illustration 
< )f * Glimpses "and Glances 
Of Life in the Prairies and Wilds of Arkansas.’) 

The denouement is‘pleasant; 1 think 'twouki be worse 
than a sin to essay it in verse h— 

‘ On the 13th insl., Alj\ Bcetleton Brown, of the respected firm of 
Aldhorougk and Co., patent medicine vendors, near 'Temple-bar, led to 
the altar Janita, or the Wild Cherry, one of the Red'Ameriean Aborigines 
■exhibiting at the Lqp'thcr Arcade.’ " 
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I T is now just twenty years since 
the clear blue waters off Cape 
SigRMnn, and the funereal mounds 
that rise on the surrounding shores, 
witnessed a sight scarcely equalled 
since the old day whei^the liollow 
ships of tho Achceaus approached 
those shores in swarming numbers, 
not. indeed to cast anchor there, 
but to be hauled up on the beach, 
safe from every blast that might 
sweep either from woody Ida, or 
from the rugged Imbros— "l/jfipov 
vraiwaXotirtrrjs. 

On a sunny morning, in the 
month of July, 1833, an English 
squadron of six sail of the line 
mid tv few frigates, led by the old 
Britannia, approached the island 
of To nodes and Bcsika Bay. This 
squadron, however, was but the 
weather division of a fleet. To lee¬ 
ward six other ships, with frigates 
and sloops, formed another column : 
but those were ships of France, and 
the small tri-coloured flag at the 
foremast of the leading one, told 
the observer that she bore a French 
vice-admiral, a gallant and good 
officer, old Admiral Eoussin. All 
was harmony in tjiis allied fleet; 
Sir I’ulteney Malcolms movements 
were as carefully.followed by the 
French Admiral os though the red 
flag at the Britannkt's mast head 
had boon the flag of a Tull admiral 
of France. . 

Toncdos was weathered, and, as 
a fresh breeze from the north-west 
made the ships breast on their way 
speedily towards the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, a casual observer, 
watching the movements in and be¬ 
tween the decks of each ship, would 
have noticed indications that some¬ 
thing of no ordinary interest occu¬ 
pied the minds of the officers, old 
and young. All was ready for an¬ 
choring—yet no one expected that 
the fleet would anchor. No drum had 
beaten to quarters,—yet was there 
a more than usual readiness. Every 
lashing w as examined, and seefi to 
be unencumbered, as though the 
word ‘ clear for action’was expected 
to be heard; and gunners and cap¬ 
tains of guns, lieutenants and mid¬ 
shipmen, might have been seen in¬ 
specting minutely the state of their 
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respective batteries. And why was 
all this P Not a syllable had been 
formally uttered by superior officers; 
but something had oozed out, and, 
right or wrong, the belief obtained 
that the fleet was about to force the 
Dardanelles. 

We may briefly remind our 
readers what was the theu couditiou 
of affairs in tho East, a state of things 
widely different, indeed, from that 
of the present time, but which yet 
brought the fleets of England and 
France in unwonted amity to the 
Trojan waters, even as now they are 
riding, with the same old Britannia 
a9 their leader, in those same waters 
of Bcsika Bay. 

Tho Pasha of Egypt was in onen 
rebellion against his suzerain. The 
hardy stunted troops of the Nilotic 
plains, led on by Ibrahim, bad de¬ 
feated a superior army of 00,000 
Turks, at Xoniah, and captured 
tlieir Goneral, Kcdshid Pasha. No¬ 
thing seemed to intervene between 
the Sublime Porte and the victorious 
rebel, who advancod in apparent ex¬ 
pectation of* a triumphant entry. 
England and France had been ap¬ 
pealed to, but in vain. They were 
willing to protest and to retpon- 
strate: but protests and remon¬ 
strances hindered not the advance 
of the Pasha’s host. Fleets and ar¬ 
mies were tho aid which Turkey 
• needed from her allies, and these 
she did not obtain. In utter des¬ 
peration she appealed to Russia, 
and had not to repeat her appeal. 
A fleet from Sebastopol anchored, 
in the month of February, at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, and, 
in April, 15,000 Russian soldiers 
landed at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the dividing strait. And 
now Turkey tremblod before tho 
protectors she had invoked. Con¬ 
stantinople was in actual thougli 
not nominal, possession of tliat stea¬ 
dily advancing foe, who long and 
warily had looked for such a day of 
adversity, to pounce upon her prey. 
Concession was speedily made to 
the demands of Egypt: the Paahalik 
of Aleppo wasvseded, everything was 
done, every argument used, to in¬ 
duce Ibrahim to retreat, in order 
that there might remain no reason 

o 
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for the delay of the feared, though 
invited Russians. But they did not 
stir. 

England and France now became 
sensible of the error they had com¬ 
mitted, in not sooner assisting the 
Sultan, and ordered their fleets and 
ambassadors to take prompt action. 
We speak of England and France, 
as though their wishes and interests 
had been the same, but wo would 
especially remind our readers, that, 
at that very time, France was 
secretly upholding the Pasha of 
Egypt, anxious that the Porte 
should bo humbled, and that Egypt 
should ho advanced at her expense, 
never anticipating the Sultan s ap¬ 
peal to Russia. French influence 
was paramount at Alexandria, and 
France had already fully entered 
upon that line of policy which led 
to the events of 1840, when the en- 
Unit' curdiulc was broken, and our 
statesmen took a decided part in 
supporting the Ottoman throne 
against the jtro/cgd of France. 

France, then, as wo have said, 
sided with Egypt, against the Porte, 
and against the steadily pursued 
policy of England, but was glad to 
join us, when she found that Russian 
troops were actually at Constanti¬ 
nople ; and while nominallyoue with 
us.jind while our fleets were riding 
side by side, she was secretly con¬ 
tinuing that very course of action 
which had brought about the crisig 
she was uniting w'ith us to avert. 

There is thus a remarkable pa-« 
rallel between the events of 1833 
and 1853, which wo leave our rea¬ 
ders to follow out at their leisure, 
Novi , as then, the policy of France 
afforded an excuse for the aggres¬ 
sion of Husain; Louis Nupoleon’s 
pretensions touching the Holy 
Pla< •es have led to Nicholas’s claims 
for headship of the Greek subjects 
of Abdul Medjid. 

But, to return to the fleets as we 
saw them in July, 1833, As they 
neared the Trojan shore, both fleets 
slackened sail, and every eye was 
turned to where the narrow line of 
sea ports the two continents, marked 
out hy the rugged rising of Cherso- 
nesus on the European side. By 
this time it was generally known 
that the ambassadors of England 
and France had intimated to Russia 
and to the Porte, that unless the 


[Russian army quitted Scutari before 
a given day, the allied fleet would 
force its way up the Dardanelles, 
and east anchor off the Golden 
Horn. We pretend to no secret or 
intimate knowledge of the diplomacy 
of that time: w r o relate w hat we saw 
On the appointed day, the fleet was 
steering for the Castle of Asia, and 
Sir Piutency Malcolm only w aited 
for the return of his tender, the 
Mind cutter—the little Mind, so 
distinguished at Navarino. A t length 
her gafl‘-top-sail was seen over the 
flat alluvial plain of the Seamander, 
rapidly advancing, with wind and 
current in her favour, just as a sail 
is often seen amongst the meadows 
of England, revealing the existence 
of an unsuspected canal. Three 
flags were soon hoisted, and hauled 
down—and aguinand again was this 
repeated, and then all eyes were 
directed to the flag ship, us she, in 
her turn, hoisted a general siguul to 
the fleet to stand off from the shore. 
The Russians had retreated. 

In our former paper we showed, 
that in the minds of French ad¬ 
mirals and French statesmen, there 
existed a deeply-sealed feeling of— 
what must we call it? hatred,or envy, 
or jealousy P at all events, a feeling 
that bodes not ydl lbr the mainte¬ 
nance of peacfcVetw eon England and 
Fraifce. Surely, it. will be said, the 
present state of things must change 
the aspect o# matters. The fleets 
are now working together; officers 
and men must figcl that their present 
mission is a just and a righteous one ; 
they must see the value to Europe 
of such a union as that which now 
exists. Moreover, kindlyfeelings will 
be engendered between the tw o na¬ 
tions ; indeed we hear that it is so. 
The flag of England w ill no longer 
be thought of as that of a deadly foe; 
and, while a noble emulation will 
ariso of excelling our seamen in 
skill and dexterity, and of equalling 
our navy in all its points of excel¬ 
lence, the grosser and baser desire 
which kindles the passions of the 
Prince de Joinville, the desire of re¬ 
venge for pastreverees, will wear itself 
out and become effaced. Would that 
this may be the happy result! and 
were this the first occasion of a 
junction of our fleets we might hope 
for this result. But experience tells 
us another tale. It is no new thing. 
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tluB junction of our forces. At 
Navarino we fought side by side. 
For years our ships and those of 
France were in close alliance, watch¬ 
ing over the interests of infant 
Greece, and in 1833 we advanced 
together, as we have already de¬ 
scribed, to the Turkish waters. 

Our leaders may imagine, how¬ 
ever, that the mere fact of shim thus 
serving together can do nothing in 
itself. The ships may be together, 
while the brave hearts that man 
them may be far asunder. What 
is the present state of things in tho 
fleets wc learn from public report; 
what it was in former days we 
know; and an incident or two 
that came under the writer’s own 
notice may servo to illustrate this 
point. 

During the troublous times that 
befel the Creek nation before the 
arrival of King Otho, when they 
were rent asunder by intestine di¬ 
visions, and were looking for tho ad¬ 
vent of their king as the panacea for 
all their woes, it happened that an 
English frigate and a French 18 gun 
brig were stationed off Patras, which 
town was in the possession of Kitsos 
Tzavellas, a bravo old Suliotc, who 
had, howovef, taken upon himself to 
rebel against tho’tapporary govern¬ 
ment established at Nauglia and 
supported by thC allied powers. For 
six months thes<^ two ships re¬ 
mained together at.anchor. Tho* 
French captain formally placed him¬ 
self under the orders of tne English¬ 
man, who being a capitaine de vais- 
seau, was,he said, his superior officer. 
In all such small matters as loosing 
sails, crossing topgallant yards, and 
the routine of harbour work, tho 
French brig followed most respect¬ 
fully her English commodore. Not a 
day passed but the officers of one na¬ 
tion were on board the ship of the 
other. At last the King of England’s 
birthday came round, and a very un¬ 
usual Bight presented itself, when the 
marines fired off their eight o’clock 
muskets, and the ensigns and flags 
with which the ship was, in technical 
language, ‘ to be dressed,’ were 
hoisted to the several mastheads of 
the frigate. Preparations for dress¬ 
ing ship had been evident on board 
the French brig, and to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, she was seen, in addition 
to the numerous signal flags em¬ 


ployed for mere ornament, to hoist an 
English Koyal Standard at her main, 
and at her peak—where the national 
colour alone, according to all naval 
etiquette, should fly—she actually 
hoisted an English rod ensign side 
by side with her own tricolour! 
lint this was insufficient to testify 
the kindly feeling towards England.' 
At one o’clock, at tho moment of 
firing the first gun of her royal sa¬ 
lute, the French colours at the peak 
were uctually hauled down, and 
there we saw a French brig of war 
with English colours flying, and a 
Koval Standard at her masthead. 
What made this piece of courtesy 
even more amusing was the circum¬ 
stance that the name of the brig was 
not L'AlacritdhxitL'Alacrity; being 
called after a prize taken from us 
during the lost war; and often did 
her captain jump up on the signal 
lockers of the English ship, when ho 
wanted his gig to be sent for him, 
and hail with sonorous voice ‘ Alacri- 
tcc, O de I'Alaet'itee !' emphasizing 
most carefully tho closing syllable. 

God grant that peace may bo 
maintained, but as the day may come 
when this can no longer bo, we feel 
tliatinaflordinginformationtouchiug 
the navy of France, information that 
can bb depended upon, we are doing 
good service to the cause of England, 
tho cause of peace, the cause of good 
order, ajfd all that man respects and 
reveres. Without further preface 
wc turn again to the Enqu6te Farle- 
mentaire, and having ascertained 
what was considered by the Com¬ 
mission »the fitting strength for the 
navy of France, wo next find them 
consulting how this fleet should be 
employed. A squadron of evolution 
is of course necessary for the train¬ 
ing of both officers and men, but 
where shall this fleet b^ stationed P 
Shall it be in tho Mediterranean, or 
in the Northern or Ocean Station, as 
they call it P 

‘ M. Daru proposed that tho fleet 
of eight or ten line of battle-ships be 
divided into two squadrons, one in 
the Mediterranean, and one in the 
ocean or North Seas, and that on 
certain occasions these squadrons 
shall unite and manoeuvre in concert; 
but M. Dupin objected to this that 
it was necessary to have a large 
force together ‘ in order to establish 
a fine naval spirit, and to keep tip 
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the habitude of those manoeuvres on 
a grand scale which are necessary 
to make good flag oftieers— indis- 
pensablex pour les ojficiersgeneraux.' 
M. Darn replied again that many 
naval officers had confessed to him 
that they were so ignorant of the 
navigation of the Channel and North 
Seas, that if called to service there 
they might be exposed to serious 
misfortunes, arising from their in¬ 
experience, as often happened with 
the navy of former times. 

Two naval members of the Com¬ 
mission, MM. Lainc and Clinr- 
nier, agreed withM. Daru as to the 
necessity of the two squadrons, and 
other members spoke for and against 
M. Daru's proposition. At last a 
new line of argument was entered 
upon, anil to this we shall call our 
renders’ at ten l ion more particularly. 

M. Daru, in reply to some re¬ 
marks of M. Collas, said that the 
North Sea was not the only scene to 
be selected for the evolutions of the 
ocean licet, and that the shores of 
England, of France, and of Portugal 
as tar as the Antilles, oiler a wider 
held than the Mediterranean. Ho 
then proceeded to express his asto¬ 
nishment that there had always 
existed a sort, of scruple about 
letting their fleets appear In the 
.British Channel, and added,— 

This sen belongs to us as well as to our 
neighbours, and wo must nJt, through 
an exaggerated fear of wounding the 
jealous feelings of England, (dejroisser 
Its prut intents jalou.r dc I'Ani/lttenv,) 
de,u i\e our ships of the na\ igatiuii of 
this sea. to winch they will he especially 
called, as soon as a maritime war shall 
1 h> declared, (lx jour oft la y aerie ma¬ 
ritime sera tfMarde.) 

M. Charmer insisted upon having 
a fleet in the Channel:— 

This sea the said), in spite of wlial may 
have been said, is of much more difficult 
navigation than the Mediterranean. Our 
sailors are but little acquainted with it, 
and if proof of this statement lie wanted, 
one,need on4y refer to what happened to 
the fleet (I'esctulre des dunes*) in 1S31. 
At that period our crews, little ac¬ 
customed to the navigation of that sta¬ 
tion, met with almost insurmountable 
difficulties in accomplishing theirmission. 

M.de Montebello said that it waa 
not from any fear of offending Eng¬ 
land, but from political exigencies 


that the fleet was kept in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and M. Hernoux, an¬ 
other naval member, asserted that, 
during nine months of the year the 
navigation of the Mediterranean 
was as difficult and perilous as that 
of the ocean. 

Finally, M. Dahirel, one of the 
secretaries of the Commission, sup¬ 
ported the opinion of M. Daru, that 
there should bo two fleets for 
manoeuvres:— 

The Commission, he remarked, had 
heard two sailors, MM. Lainc and Char- 
liier, whose opinion ought to have much 
weight, and who assert that, for the sake 
nf the instruction of the officers and sea¬ 
men, one fleet or squadron should navi¬ 
gate the ocean. And if the opinion, 
that ocean navigation is more difficult 
than that of the Mediterranean be 
only a prejudice, even this prejudice 
<night to be respected. And if the 
English have the impression that our 
sailors are most at home in the Me¬ 
diterranean, we must show them that 
they can behave equally well in the 
Channel. (lit, tri. les Awjlais sont cou¬ 
nt incus que nos nialclots sont plus d tear 
aise dans la Mcditerranie, il faut leur 
fain: roir qn'ils frmient ftjtilement bonne 
cuntenanre duns la Mancltr.) 

As to the fear of wounding tho sus¬ 
ceptibilities of England Jjy causing our 
ships to navigate tlipt sea, we need not 
trouble ourselves<ifsmt it (il nc faut pas 
s'tn prUtcc-upt r). Indeed it is much to 
be regretted that, in 18-10, we in some 
sort gave w ay to England ( nous avion-s 
• rn qndque sc^te lAche pied devant 
I' Anyletertr), and caused our fleet to re¬ 
turn to Toulon, when its presence would 
have been so necessary on the theatre of 
events. 

The Commission then voted that 
ten ships form the squadron of evo¬ 
lutions, and that its employment, 
whether together or divided, depend 
upon political events. 

Without any comment upon the 
above we will remind our readers of 
a slight incident which occurred late 
in 1850. To many the matter seemed 
worthy of no notice whatever, and 
was forgotten as soon as it occurred. 
It was not so with thinking men, 
and the deliberations of the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry now fully justify 
the suspicions that were entertained 
at the time. 

On Monday afternoon, late in tho 
month of October, 1850, the French 
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fleet under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Deschenes, consisting of 
six sail of the lineand a steam-frigate, 
made their most unexpected ap¬ 
pearance in Torbay, having sailed 
from Cherbourg, where they had 
recently been inspected by the Pre¬ 
sident, on the preceding day, the 
wind being northerly and fine. None 
of the officers landed. 

A contemporary newspaper thus 
remarks:— 

It was rather a novelty to see a French 
fleet at anchor on the English coast, and 
Commander Storey, the inspecting com¬ 
mander of the coast guard at Torquay, 
it would appear, deemed it his duty to 
visit the admiral's ship to discover tho 
reason of their visit. He was informed 
that stress of weather obliged them to 
seek shelter under Harry Head, but the 
wind being at the time north, and the 
weather moderate, the gallant com¬ 
mander was determined to watch their 
movements, and to report them. 

No doubt the gallant commander’s 
doings were sneered at, at the time; 
but little could he himself have ima¬ 
gined that one of the objects of tho 
visit of that fleet was to blunt tho 
* susceptibilities,’ tho ‘ jealous feel¬ 
ings,’ of England! But it went 
further thaq this—it iVas thought 
well by the French authorities of 
the day, to let tf$ir men see these 
same shores of^England,—perhaps 
that when they come again they may 
not be wholly strajgo to them. 

An incident occurred in the year* 
previous, in 1819, not unworthy qf 
notice. A FrenPli man-of-war, en¬ 
gaged in superintending the fisheries 
in the Channel, had occasion to visit 
Shcerness. When off' the Foreland, 
she was visited, as a matter of course, 
by a pilot; but the French com¬ 
mander politely declined the pilot’s 
services, saying that he was quite 
able to tako his ship up the Thames. 

Having settled the number of 
Bhips of which the French fleet is to 
consist, the commissioners next took 
into consideration the quality of the 
ships. They decided that no more 
100-gun ships should be built, os 
they cost much more than aOo-gun 
ship, without affording correspond¬ 
ing advantages. 

Next, came the truly important 
question of the application of steam 
to ships of war; and we shall endea¬ 
vour most briefly to sum up the 
various opinions offered. At once 


and unanimously they resolved upon 
applying steam power to all their 
snips, as M. Maissiat happily ex¬ 
pressed it, ‘ in order to render them 
much more • vulnerant, and but a 
little more vulnerable’ — beau,coup 
plus vulndrant et settlement utt peu 
plus vulnerable. All new Bhips, then, 
are to be built for steam power, and 
steam power is to bo auded to all 
old ships, excepting only such as 
are so far advanced in their decay 
as to require a renovation to the 
extent of one half of their material 
or value ; or, to use their own mode 
of expression, qui auraient besoin 
d'un radoub cxcedant les * J. 

Some opinions, however, were 
tendered in evidence before tho 
commissioners contrary to the con¬ 
clusion to which they unanimously 
came on this subject. Several hints 
were given of tho great expense of 
placing even a screw steam engine of 
small speed in an old ship; oven the 
rhange in a ship on the stocks was 
objected to, and some French officers 
were strongly in favour of attaching a 
towing steamer to each line-of-battlo 
ship, rather than giving her a small 
motive power within her own bowels. 

We will*give an extract from the 
deposition of M. Laurencin, C -api taino 
de Valsseau, commanding Le Moga- 
dor, a frigate of G50 horse power: 

Question (by M. Dufaure.)—Have you 
had any opportunity of comparing your 
frigate with ‘English steam frigates 1 

Answer. —Never, as to speed. I have 
seen many of them, and 1 have found 
all their engines very inferior to ours. 
We mutyt bo on our guard as to what 
the English say about thoir mttirid 
naval. Their newspapers are full of 
statements which must not bo trusted— 
(r/u'il ne faut pas prendre, ait xiritux.) 
When I wont to London with the (Joiner, 
I had hoard speak of extraordinary 
speeds attained, such as twelve, fifteen, 
and sixteen knots; I was much sur¬ 
prised at finding that the (lamer, which 
never ran more than ten knots by tho 
log, at the most, went alrggst as fast os 
these vessels of whose speed so fliuch 
had been said. 

Captain Laurencin, we may just 
state, has a high opinion of the 
engine of the Mogador. He calls it 
a complete and perfect engine—so 
perfect, that it weighs 200 tons less 
than an engine of 458 horse power. 

Question. —Have you heard of the 
trials made by the English at Lisbon ( 
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Answer. — I have heard a great deal 
about their screw-ships,butlaui much in¬ 
clined to suspect that they are not them¬ 
selves over well satisfied with the results, 
as they talk no more about them. For my 
part, I should much regret to see screws 
put into our ships already built and not 
yet launched. Our line-of-battle ships 

-even without screws—are a very con¬ 
siderable, very respectable force, if, as 
in the fleet at Naples, they are accom¬ 
panied by steam satellites. 

Tho next question put to Captain 
1 jaurencin touches upon the reten¬ 
tion of paddle-wheel ships for action, 
and his answer, devotedly attached 
as he is to the Mogador, is of im¬ 
portance. In tho minds of most 
people it seems a settled point that 
the screw, and nothing but the 
screw, will serve tho ends of a man- 
ol'-war; but our readers should be 
u a are that a very able and expe¬ 
rienced officer in our own service, 
who Las made steam and its ap¬ 
plicability to purposes of war his 
st udy. Captain Hoscuson, has, to the 
astonishment of men, recently pub¬ 
lished uud lectured in favour of 
paddle-wheels against screws. 

Question (stilt by the President Du- 
faure). —What think you of the incon¬ 
veniences which the form of the Moyador 
offers in time of war. and what means 
cau you suggest for giving her greater 
aggressive power ? 

Answer. —Wo have done everything 
that could bo done for tho production of 
tho engine ; we have surrounded it with 
coal-holes ; hut she will always be a 
very vulnerable ship. Her armament 
is the fore-and-aft armament (I’armemcnt 
ten jwinte), adapted for war steamers. 
There are four bow ports, and four iu 
tho stern, in which 80 pouuders, or long 
30 pounders, may be mounted—these 
guns firing in a line with the keel. Hut 
I must repeat, that with her engine 
above her water line, she will always he 
vulnerable. 

Question (by M. lo Commandant Char¬ 
mer).- -What think you of the trans¬ 
formation of our old line-of battle ships 
into screw steamers '! 

Answer. —Irthink it well to try the 
experiment on one of them; but as the 
expense of altering an old ship will 
always be considerable—the stern-frame 
must lie destroyed and built again, with 
the addition of a double stern-post—it 
is possible that the advantages may be 
found not equivalent to the outlay. 

Question. —Would it not at least be a 
means of making use of those line-of- 
battle ships which are yet on the stocks 
unfinished ? 


Answer. —The best way to make use 
of these ships is to place a Bteam-frigate 
alongside of each of them. Here you 
will have two forces united, whereas a 
sailing-vessel, with a small engine of 
200 or 300 horse-power, will always be 
a feeble concern (me chose trf.s faihle), 
and in certain eventualities dependence 
would be placed on a force which is not 
possessed. I put the case of a ship 
driven on a lee-shore, her little engine 
would not get her off, whereas a steam- 
frigate would always accomplish it, and 
even should she be a-ground, she would 
be got off, unless, indeed, she was deeply 
bedded in mud. 

Question. —Hut if every ship has her 
tow-ship, what becomes of the tow-ship 
in action l 

Answer. —The tow-ship would take no 
part in the action, but would get out of 
range of fire, and if the line-of-battle 
ship requires to advance or retire, the 
steamer approaches and does what is 
required. 

Question (by Admiral Laine).—Then 
you will need a steamer for every ship, 
and that will ho very expensive. 

Answer. —You cannot have a navy 
without spending money. 

Question (by M. Dahirel, one of the 
secretaries).—You wish, then, to retain 
our sailing vessels ! 

Answer. —We should retain all that 
we possess; and as to stean^li no-of-battle 
ships, we must wait for tin result of the 
experiments now bjifijg made, before we 
pronounce decidedly what we should do. 

.1 do not b&ievo that all our 

line-of-battle ships will become useless, 
^iut I fear that in*giring them small 
auxiliary engine^ we shall spend much 
inaney and get but popr results. I con¬ 
clude by saying that our ships, such as 
they now are, are equal to carrying a 
large supply of provisions and ammuni¬ 
tion, aud consequently are able to carry 
on war at a distant point, if the interests 
of France require it. Give them this 
small auxiliary engine, and without 
giving them the real advantages of veri¬ 
table steam-vessels, you unfit them for 
distant cruizing. 

In spite of all this, as we have 
already stated, the commission de¬ 
cided upon giving steam power to 
all their ships. But what amount 
of power, that is, of speed, is to be 
given P « Captain Charnier, and a few 
others, scorned to think speed the 
great thing. The French ships 
must outrun the English, or they 
will be beaten. The English are 
building steam line-of-battle ships 
of great speed: France must follow 
her example. 
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On the other hand, other honour¬ 
able members contended that a 
small motive power added to the 
power which a line-of-battle ship 
now possesses is sufficient for ail 

{ )radical purposes. To give her a 
argo and weighty engine, something 
must be sacrificed—either guus or 
stowage of provisions and stores; 
and this they objected to. England 
was only trying experiments, and it 
was hotter to await their results. 
One member thought that there 
was great danger in placing in any 
vessel an engine of 900 horse power, 
such as that of the NapoUon. 

When this inquiry was proceed¬ 
ing, the Napoleon was on the stocks 
at Toulon, and opinions were greatly 
divided as to the results. 

M. Mimerel, membi'e du conseil 
des traraux, givos us the history of 
the Napoleon in terms which we 
shall quote. lie had just presented 
at length Ins opinion on the navires 
mixtea. or ships with auxiliary 
power, and described the Pomona, 
the first French ship of war of this 
kind. The Pomone, upon which 
this experiment was tried, was a 
third-class frigate. She was length¬ 
ened one-tw cyth, to give*hor greater 
displacement w ithout increasing her 
draught of water. ,'t»he was to carry 
only half the regulation quantity of 
water, the rest to be supplied by a 
distilling apparatu%* ana in this 
manner they contrived to place a 
screw steam engine on board of hcr fc 
of 220 horse powder. The Pomone 
eventually carried all her guns, five 
months' provisions, and ran seven 
and seven-and-a-halfknot8 by steam 
alone. The success of this trial led 
t-o attempts at giving steam power 
to old line-of-battle ships, and M. 
Mimerel then proceeds to say— 

The success of the screw thus applied 
gave rise to the idea of a line-of-battlo 
ship propelled by steam at great speed, 
and having her sails as an auxiliary, 
instead of the steam being auxiliary to 


the sails. Such ships could in all 
weathers convey with great rapidity an 
imposing force to distant places. In 
case of maritime expeditions, they would 
escort the steam transports, which would 
carry the troops and their muniments 
of war, and would efficaciously protect 
the debarcation against attack of every 
kind, whether by sea or land. This 
project has been laboriously studied by 
an able engineer, who is now superin¬ 
tending its execution at Toulon, on 
board the Vingt-quatrc Fctrier (name 
since changed to he. Napoleon.) The 
Vingt-qnatre Fevricr has been so 
lengthened as to have sufficient displace¬ 
ment without impairing her qualities for 
speed. She will carry guns, and will bo 
fitted with a screw steam-engine of 960 
horse-power, and will carry coal enough 
for ten days run at full speed. Theo¬ 
retical calculations allow us to reckon 
upon a speed of ten or eleven knots. 
The ship is nearly ready, and will he 
launched without loss of timo. Her 
engines, made at the factory at Jndret, 
will soon bo sent round to Toulon, and 
probably thu first trials of the ship will 
1)0 made in the beginning of 1850. 
These trials will assuredly bo of great 
interest to the navy.+ 

M. le Commandant Charnior was 
of opinion that skips like the Napo¬ 
leon might easily go even to India: 
all that they would have to do would 
be to flike in two days’ supply less 
of coal, and to take, in its stead, 
four months’ provisions. 

M. HtJbnoux held that the day 
for sailing ships was past and gone, 
—that a man-of-war propelled by 
sails alone is now incomplete, but 
he was far from thinking that the 
Napoleon, would give entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and be protested against build¬ 
ing more ships of the kind until this 
one had been well tried. ‘Expe¬ 
rience alone can resolve many 
doubtful points. The stern frame 
of the NapoUon has been thought 
wanting in strength. The length of 
the ship may render her slow in 
obeying her helm ( ralentira. see 
mi) uv amenta giratoires), although this 


* Great results were expected by the French authorities in the way of saving 
of stowage by these distilling apparatus. Admiral Dosehones, now at the Darda¬ 
nelles, said in his deposition :—Tne cuiiine diitillatoire has lost much of its prestige. 
This machine being attached to the cooking-stoves, was not much attended to so 
long as water was not wanted; the consequence was, that it got burnt up, and was 
useless at the time of need. It is a most important auxiliary to all ships, but it 
should be detached from the cooking-place, and kept in the hold. 

f On the 16th May, 1850, the Napoleon was launched at Mourillon, under the 
superintendence of M. Dupuy de L6me, and was blessed by the Bishop of Frejus, 
who preached on the occasion. 
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may in some degree be compensated 
for by the position of her screw be¬ 
fore the rudder. An engine of 1000 
horse power on board a ship of war 
is something unknown— e'est Vin- 
connn ! The employment of fire¬ 
men in a place so low down in the 
ship, and of a length of only 2'6 
metres (H feet 6 inches), is also 
a thing unknown— rest encore Vin- 
con nu, ! The rapid rotation of the 
shaft on its bearings may be too 
much for the resistance of the metals. 
There may likewise be doubts as to 
the stability of the ship, when 
much of her coal is consumed and 
replaced by soa-water.’ 

Wo may here mention that when 
the deputation of the commissioners 
visited Indret, a small island in the 
river Loire, upon which is esta¬ 
blished the chief Government steum 
factory, they saw the engines of the 
Napoleon, then nearly completed, 
and inspected the drawings of 
them. They describe these engines 
as being 4T metros (IT45 feet) in 
height, 9 metres (295 feet) in 
breadth, and 30 metres (nearly 33 
yards) in total length. Between 
the engine and the two„ groups of 
boilers placed before and behind, 
there is a spuec of about 2f> jnctres 
or 2*6 metres (alluded to above by 
M. Hernouv) reserved for the tire- 
men and for the working of the 
fire-irons. This increases the total 
space occupied by the engine, and 
yet it is probable that great efforts 
will have to be made to obtain a 
proper ventilation. 

They further ascertained, that 
there will be 2160 tula’s in the 
boilers. The eoul holes will be 

J flaced laterally, along the wholo 
ength of the engines. The water 
line will be 1*40 metre (4‘6 feet) 
above the highest point of the 
engine. The length of stroke is 
l*t> metre (5*25 feet); diameter of 
cylinder 2 5 metres (8-2 feet). Tho 
diatpetor of steam pipes is 0’8 metres 
(2*6 feet.) The total weight of the 
engine, water in the boilers in¬ 
cluded, will be 750,000 kilogrammes, 
or about 1090 tons. All particulars 
respecting the Napoleon, the ship 
on which France prides herself, are 
interesting; and as these details 
cannot be had elsewhere, we have 
not hesitated to extract them. She 
has since been launched. Her trials 


of speed exceeded, we believe, the 
expectations of her constructors; 
and she is now with the fleet at 
Bcsika Bay. We shall soon know 
the truth respecting her. We have 
heard rumours that the weakness 
in her stern frame, which was feared, 
has proved to be true, and that her 
engines aretoomuchfor the strength, 
or rather the weakness, of her frame, 
and that she is shaking to pieces. 

Indeed, the French shipbuilders 
are wofully deficient in the art of 
putting a snip together. The Prince 
de .Toinville, in one of his recent 
publications, complains of the weak¬ 
ness of their charpenle, or frame 
work; and on this subject we must 
record an anecdote of the late worthy 
master shipwright of Woolwich 
Dockyard, Mr. Oliver Lang. Two 
days before his untimely dentil, ho 
was in animated conversation with 
the writer on tho subject of a life 
boat, which he had invented, and 
the models of which were not yet 
completed. From this subject he 
reverted to his patent safety keel, 
and other improvements he had ef¬ 
fected in shipbuilding—all of which 
he hadmady known to the principal 
nations of Europe; and for which 
he had received lyv>m many of their 
sovereigns diam&iwl rings, and other 
tokens «f gratitude.. He related, that 
on one occasion the late Sir Thomas 
Hardy remonstrated with him, 
* saying, that Ifle should keep his im¬ 
provements to himself, and not give 
the benefit of them to nations winch 
might at somo future time become 
our enemies. Mr. Lang’s charac¬ 
teristic reply was, ‘ Sir Thomas, if I 
can teach the French to build ships 
properly, so much the better for us 
if ever we go to war with them; for 
you well know, during the last war, 
what sums of money we had to spend 
in putting the ships we captured in 
Bea-going order.’ 

Tire Commission d'EnquSie wisely 
ended their discussion by resolving* 
not to fix definitely w bat amount of 
steam power shall be given to every 
vessel, 1 ' Two experiments are now 
being made—one of a high power, 
in tho NapoUon, another of a lesser 
pow’er, in the Charlemagne and 
Austerlitz ; and they recommend 
that another trial he made with en¬ 
gines of 200 or 300 horse pow*er. 

In a short discussion that followed 
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on the various sizes and kinds of 
frigates to be constructed, and the 
speed to be given to them, the Com¬ 
mission felt it necessary to record 
their opinion that in futuro maritime 
wars cruizing after mercliantmcn 
should be continued, or, as they ex¬ 
pressed it, the law of nations is not 
to be departed from on this subject. 
Now, we are not aware that any in¬ 
tention or idea has ever been enter¬ 
tained by statesmen to chango this 
necessary evil accompanying the 
worst of evds—war. Why, then, 
was this resolution recorded F M. 
Ilernoux mourns over the evil so 
poetically that wo do not well un¬ 
derstand him, and therefore give his 
words as they stand : — 1 Let our 
cruizers make prizes; let them bum 
them, or bring them to harbour to 
sell for their own profit. France 
will have much to gain by it, ct la 
philanthropic devra s’incliner aussi 
long temps quelle restera etrangerc 
a la politique de ton ten Its nations’ 
The President, M. Dufaure, how¬ 
ever, says that this state of things 
must be maintained, because othcr- 
w isc England, freed from all concern 
for her distant possessions, would 
have a freedom of aefion at homo 
w hich would be very prejudicial. 

The discussion* ended in resolu¬ 
tions that stcanj power be given to 
all the frigates and corvettes, and 
all new frigates a«e to be built for 
high steam pow er. • * 

The discussion next turned upqn 
tlio various stations of the French 
navy. Some were condemned as use¬ 
less and unnecessary, and the num¬ 
ber of ships at others reduced or in¬ 
creased according to circumstances. 
On one point, liowever, through 
some error of the printers, we are 
really unable to inform our readers 
whether or not Ireland is one of tho 
stations of the French navy. In tho 
classified index at the beginning of 
the book we find it stated that two 
vessels, a vapeur miries, are to be 
attached to ihc station of Scotland 
and Ireland, and we are referred to 
<pagc 200. We turn to th* alpha¬ 
betical index at the end, ana we 
read, Station des cotes d’Ecosse et 
dlrlande, p. 200. We turn to 
page 200, and there we find a para¬ 
graph headed — Station des cotes 
d'Ecosse et d'Islande, although the 
marginal note even here has it 


Irlande. So that while wo kn#w 
that a French steamer is to be sta¬ 
tioned on the coasts of Scotland, we 
are left in doubt whether the other 
id to go to Ireland or to Iceland. 

A final sentence was given to the 
employment of paddle-wheel steam¬ 
ers as vessels of war. The paddle- 
wheel steamers actually in the ser¬ 
vice are no longer to bo dignified 
with the name of frigate or corvette, 
but are henceforth to bo called and 
to be used as transports. 

Having thus decided all points 
connected with the material, tho 
commissioners took up the ques¬ 
tion of the personal condition of 
the French navy, and first of all 
arose the question as to whether 
the marine infantry should bo main¬ 
tained. Let not our readers for a 
moment suppose that tho regimens 
d'infantcrie marine of the French 
service at nil resemble our Royal 
Marines. No one can bo more con¬ 
scious of tho dilferenco that exists 
between these two bodies than the 
French ofiicers and authorities them- 

BC'lvCS. 

M. de Fitte de Soucy, Inspector 
General of this saint: M arinclnfanlry, 
was examined, and he of course de- 

i )oses # strongly in favour of this body. 
I rora him und other witnesses w o 
learn that the marine infantry is a 
body which up to the year 1848 
numbered 15,918 men, but was then 
reduced to 12,351. They do not 
serve, and never have served on 
board of men-of-war, although in 
time of war they are to be embarked, 
and to do duty as a garrison in line- 
of-battle ships and frigates. Their 
ordinary duty is to garrison tho 
arsenals and the colonies of France, 
which colonies—Martinique, Guade¬ 
loupe, Senegal, and Cayenne—have, 
justly or unjustly, a bad name in 
France as fatal to the garrisons sta¬ 
tioned there. On one occasion in 
1825 it was attempted to garrison 
these colonies with tr*ops of the 
lino; but the regiments ordered for 
the service mutinied and refused to 
go. We must further add that this 
marine infantry is in no good odour 
in France. Tne men are Baid to be 
imbued with communistic ideas, im¬ 
bibed from their constant contact 
with t\xc formats or convicts in the 
dockyards, and also with the lofty 
spirits amongst the dockyard la- 
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bowers. Indeed, when the commis¬ 
sioner s were at Toulon, where the 
3rd regiment of marine infantry was 
stationed, they found that the colo¬ 
nel of the 10th regiment of the line 
was obliged to take severe measures, 
us the sub-oificers, from constant in¬ 
tercourse with those of the marine 
infantry, had been seduced from 
their duty, and had become abso¬ 
lutely dangerous to the peace of the 
city. Gladly, then, as they would 
have dispensed with this body alto¬ 
gether, and incorporated it with the 
rest of the army, they dared not do 
so. The colonies must be garri¬ 
soned, and the army has liitherto 
refused this duty. 

Many of the admirals examined 
were st rongly in favour of the reten¬ 
tion of this corps ; nevertheless the 
commission decided on its suppres¬ 
sion. Wo must quote a few words 
from Admiral Hugon’s evidence in 
consequence of the compliment he 
pays our own admirable aud gallant 
corps of royal marines. The admi¬ 
ral expressed a fear that the Govern¬ 
ment intended to embark the marine 
infantry as part of the complement 
of men. which, from their being men 
of feeble constitution, would greatly 
diminish the total strength of the 
crews, upon which M. llernoux 
asked him whether it w'ould not ho 
possible to make the marine infantry 
tyaler tes marines } Tfie word 
marines is printed in italics to show 
that it is an English word, and 
means our "Royal Marinos. 

Admiral Hugon replies :— 

There will always be a great inferiority. 
The Marines [of England) enlist forsixteen 
years, they become sailors; they are for- 
hiddeu to go aloft, not because they are 
unfit for this work, but in order that they 
may not interfere with the career of the 
regular seamen. They are not allowed to 
enlist a second tune for more than eight 
years; and they become such complete 
sailors, besides being pii ked men 
(homines d’ilite) strong anu hardy, that 
after‘their ?wcnty-four years service, 
they enter the commercial navy as 
seamen, a thing which we could never 
expect from our marine infantry. 

The Marines are the princii*] strength 
of an English ship, and it is they who 
keep in order the crew, which is com¬ 
posed for the most part of men not so 
sober as ours. 

Being asked whether he did not 
thiuk that the marine infantry might 


be reorganized and made a corps 
d'ilitc, he replied— 

In that case the law of conscription 
must be altered. In the levy of 80,000 
men raised every year, we are only 
allowed to choose after the special corps 
have been helped. We come, however, 
before the Infantry of the line. Now 
you have the Infantry constantly before 
your eyes, and you seo that they are not 
very robust men. On board ship we 
want strong men. Weakly men are 
mouths to be fed, and we want arms to 
work. 

The question of maiming the navy, 
which has happily at last fully and 
fairly attracted the attention of our 
ow n authorities, has long been settled 
and placed on a satisfactory fooling 
in France. By two methods is their 
navy manned —1st, by that of mari¬ 
time inscription, and 2ndlv, by a 
system of recruiting, or rather con¬ 
scription. 

Tne pages of the Fnquite give ns 
very copious information on both 
these methods. M. Lanjuinais was 
commissioned to draw up a report 
on maritime inscription, which he 
laid before liis colleagues, and of 
which, on account of its interest aud 
importance, jve purpose to make a 
full analysis. » 

Abstract of M. Haitjuinais' Rapport 
sur Tlnscriptiotf Maritime. 

The defence of his country is a duty 
Incumbent upon every citizen. All 
nvy lawfully be called upon to serve, 
whether in the forces afloat or on 
shore. But whilst all stout able- 
bodied men are gifted with nearly 
an equal fitness for service in the 
army, it is not so as regards the 
naval service. A young man, if he 
he strong and robust, will make 
equally well a horseman, a foot sol¬ 
dier, or an artilleryman ; hut at the 
same time he would be wholly unfit 
for a topman’s duty on board a ship 
of war, for which none are adapted 
hut those who have from their in¬ 
fancy followed the seaman’s trade. 

This difference, in the very nature 
of thiuga, must make a ereat differ* 
ence between the laws tor manning 
tho navy and those for recruiting 
for the army. 

For the army the law provides 
voluntary enrolment and forced ser¬ 
vice, laying hold of all young men 
capable of enduring the hardships 
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of war as soon as they reach their 
twentieth year. The number of 
young men who each year attain 
to the age of twenty is greater than 
the number required to fill the va¬ 
cancies in the army. Every one, 
therefore, need not serve, but only 
thoBe to whose lot it falls, and they 
are only required to remain with 
their colours for seven years. The 
navy, on the contrary, can only be 
supplied from that very limited por¬ 
tion of the population who, being 
seamen by profession, are fit for the 
service of the fleet. The existing 
proportion between the number of 
men required for the navy and the 
small number of men whe are sailors 
by trade, has rendered it necessary 
to impose the obligation of serving 
upon them all, and for nearly the 
whole of their lives. 

Before the days of Louis XIV., 
whenever a maritime war called for 
armaments, it was not to the town 
or country populations that atten¬ 
tion was turned. Every harbour 
was closed, and with or against 
their will, as many sailors as were 
needed were taken and sent on board 
the ships of the fleet. It was im- 

f tressment, as practised b£ the Eng- 
ish up to our own. times. This 
violent mode of reuniting came on 
a sudden, and upset all the arymge- 
ments of trude, and weighed in a 
most unequal mapper upon the 
sailors, who were taken without 
distinction of age or previous ser¬ 
vice. 

An ordonnanee of 17th December, 
1665, made a first attempt at classifi¬ 
cation in some of the departments, 
which was afterwards applied to all 
the ports of the kingdom by ordon- 
nances in 1668, 1673, and 1689. 
The system rested upon the prepa¬ 
ration for every town or village on 
the coasts of a general roll of the 
sailors established there. They 
wero divided into three classes, 
each of which were to serve one 
year on board the king’s ships, and 
two years in the merchant service. 
In Brittany, Guyenne, Normandy, 
and Picardy, the service was only 
one year in four. Maritime districts 
were formed with inspectors to each. 
Those who disobeyed the summons 
to serve were treated as deserters, 
and captains were forbidden to em¬ 
ploy men thus refusing to serve, or 


whose names were not duly inscribed 
in the rolls. 

(Every year the rolls were ex¬ 
amined; dead men and invalids 
struck off, and names added of those 
who had embraced the sea as their 

} >rofeaskm; M. Lanjuinais enters at 
ength into these points and other 
details, which complete the subject.) 

The maritime inscription thus 
established was, at the period of the 
first revolution, the subject of seri¬ 
ous discussion in the Constituent 
Assembly and the National Conven¬ 
tion ; but even in those days of uni¬ 
versal revision of laws and institu¬ 
tions it was seen advisable to main¬ 
tain that system which had for more 
than a century ensured the supply 
of men for the navy. The laws of 
the 15th May and 31st December, 
1790, 13th May, 1791, and above 
all, that of the 3 Brumaire, yoar 
IV.. did, in fact, keep up, with some 
modifications, the system which, 
since the time of Louis XIV., placed 
at the disposition of the state, in 
time of peace as well as of war, from 
the age of 18 to that of 50, an entire 
class of citizens. And this is the 
legislation which, in all its funda¬ 
mental dispositions, is inforco at the 
present time. 

The * rigours of the Inscription 
have been compensated for by cer¬ 
tain exemptions, and by financial 
advantages acceded to them. 

• 1. The enrolled seamen alone have 
the right of navigating, of fishing, 
and of plying with boats on the 
■waters of the sea, and of the road¬ 
steads, steeams, rivers, and pools 
which the law assimilates to the 
sea. 

2. They arc entitled, when in 
the service of the state, to pen¬ 
sions after twenty-five years’ ser¬ 
vice, and to pensions for wounds 
and infirmities, like those of the 
officers and soldiers of the army. 
(Law of the 18th April, 1831.) 

3.' After reaching fifty* years # o£ 
age, and after twenty-five years’ 
service, whether in the navy or mer¬ 
chant service, or even in the mer¬ 
chant service alone, the seamen to 
whom the law last mentioned does 
not apply, have a claim upon the 
chest of the Marine Inva tides (into 
which a reserve of three per cent, of 
their wages has been paid) for half¬ 
pay, according to the provisions of 
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the law of the 13th May, 1791. This 
half-pay is either a third or a quar¬ 
ter of the pay of their respective 
ranks, and may, with certain addi¬ 
tions authorised by law, reach the 
amount of 600 francs. 

4. The widows and children of 
sailors have a right, by the same 
law, to pensions or half-pay, and to 
assistance. 

6. The sailors have the right to 
receive and to transmit gratuitously 
to their families, allotments of their 
pay and prize money, <fcc. 

6. Every citizen comprised in the 
Naval Inscription is exempt from 
all other public service except that 
of the navy, the arsenals, and the 
sedentary national guard of his 
arrondissement. 

7. They have the right at any 
ago to free themselves from the 
duties attached to the Naval In¬ 
scription by a simple declaration 
that they renounce the profession of 
the sea. 

The Maritime Inscription has its 
admirers and its opponents. Two 
centuries of experience do not allow 
us to doubt its eificacy, but wc 
must, nevertheless, examine the ob¬ 
jection raised, and also compare it 
with the modes practised by other 
nations for recruiting their navies. 

The general objection is that tho 
duty of military service fulls much 
more heavily upon seilhicu than 
upon soldiers, and in effect, after' 
seven years’ service a soldier is free, 
whilst a sailor is placed at the dis¬ 
posal of (iovormnent from 18 years 
of age to 50, is held to servo 
whenever required, and is obliged 
to reside within his own quartier, 
unless furnished with a ticket of 
leave from the Commissioners of 
Inscription. No doubt there is here 
a great inequality, but there is no¬ 
thing contrary tothe principlesof tho 
Constitution, since the defence of 
the coasts and of the commercial 
un^l maritime interests can only be 
confided to men devoted to mari¬ 
time pursuits, and their small num¬ 
ber renders it necessaiy that all 
should be called in order to render 
the defence effective. But, at the 
same time, tho sailor has a liberty 
which tho soldier has not, as a sailor 
can at any time renounce his profes¬ 
sion. This state of things is well 
defined in 1st article of the law of 


the 15th May, 1790, and the 25th 
article of the law of 3rd Brumaire, 
year IV. 

The first of these articles says— 

4 Every French citizen may embrace 
the maritime professions; all those 
who do embrace them will be liable 
to public service at sea or in the 
arsenals.’ 

The second says— 4 Every seaman, 
whatever be his age, who wishes to 
renounce either going to sea or fish¬ 
ing, will be erased from the Maritime 
Inscription, by his simplo declara¬ 
tion to that effect, ono year after it 
has been made.’ 

The right of the State is thus esta¬ 
blished on solid grounds. The ser¬ 
vice is also less rigorous than it ap¬ 
pears, when we take into account 
the advantages granted; and by 
tho reports made on the subject, it 
is shown that the exacted service 
does not exceed six years for each 
man, that is to say, one year less than 
that of a soldier. The condition of 
the Boldier, moreover, iB not always 
the most favourable. He cannot 
marry. He leaves a profession, and 
becomes less able to exercise it after 
his term of service is over. Tho 
sailor, on fhe other hand, continues 
in civil life and can marry. IIo 
remains in hi* \}*wn profession and 
acquires more skill in it, so that he 
is more sought after by captains of 
vessels when h%has served his time 
in a ship of war. He receives also a 
( much higher pay than docs tho 
soldier. 

Moreovor, what other means could 
be substituted for this ? There aro 
three. Impressment, military re¬ 
cruiting, and voluntary engage¬ 
ment. 

Impressment is a barbarous 
means, the time for which is passed. 
It would not be endured, even in 
time of war. 

Military recruiting is employed 
by no maritime power of first rank. 
It is practised in Russia, and the 
results do not invite imitation. Some 
experience of it is gained in France 
by the loans which the fleet receive 
every year from the contingents of 
the army. Naval officers highly 
prize tlie robust and disciplined men 
thus obtained, but they are only fit, 
except with rare exceptions, for 
gunnery and work on deck, and tho 
proportion of one third of these men 
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to the whole crew could not be ex¬ 
ceeded without great inconvenience. 
No doubt the use of Bteam propul¬ 
sion becoming more general, this 
roportion may be increased. But 
owever much such recruiting may 
enable the State to husband the re¬ 
sources afiorded by the Inscription, 
it never can supply its place. 

Voluntary enrolment remains to 
be considered. This is the method 
adopted for manning the powerful 
navies of England and the United 
States. In France, a sailor receives 
from 21 to 36 francs a month, whilst 
the United States gives them on an 
average 75 francs, and England 45 
francs. It would, therefore, bo 
necessary greatly to increase the 
pay of the sailor. In fact, sailors 
will not enter the service of tho 
State unless tho advantages aro 
equal to or greater than those of the 
commercial navy; that is to say, un¬ 
less their pay is -10 to 50 francs a 
month, and tho price demanded 
would rise very much whenever tho 
State required, a thousand seamen 
at once, and on a fixed day, for some 
perilous expedition. Nevertheless, 
although from the restricted numbers 
of the seafaryig profession, volun¬ 
tary enrolment cannot be the prin¬ 
cipal means of reejfi*ting the navy, 
it would be useful to recur to it 
more than has been done hitherto, 
and to encourage jt by sufficient 
bounties. • 

It is, therefore, prudent to main- # 
tain the law of Maritime Inscription 
so long as tho amount of our mari¬ 
time population remains so low as 
to prevent our having recourse to 
other means. As the Maritime In¬ 
scription is the general and perma¬ 
nent enrolment of the sailors scat¬ 
tered over the French territory, it 
becomes useful to study what are tho 
real efficacious resources offered to 
the fleet by its lists, and what 
modifications it is susceptible of. 

On the 1st of January, 1850, tho 
maritime population presented an ef¬ 
fective total of 139,310 men; of this 
number 67,805 are, from various 
causes, exempt from service, leaving 
71,505 as the number of men avail¬ 
able for the service of the State. 

M. Lanjuinais enters next into 
minute calculations on the growth 


and progress—or the diminution 
and decay of the naval service of 
France ; and then remarks :— 

To sum tip, we believe that, taking 
into aocount all eventualities, we may 
reckon on 10,000 seamen thoroughly 
qualified for war, and on 20,000 men 
borrowed from the inscription and 
from the recruits, capable of doing 
good service if properly embodied with 
tho former. 

It would be easy to go beyond these 
limits, but our ships would lose in 
their aptitude for navigation and com¬ 
bat more than they would gain by 
the more increase of numbers. Wo 
should thereby he only fnlling hack 
again into the errors which brought 
about tho ruin of our fleets under the 
Empire, and which taught us, most 
cruelly, that at sea as on shore, victory 
belongs to the army which is best or¬ 
ganized ami first on tho field of battle < 

Not that we are to count as nothing 
the novices, the (iflicier* marinievs, and 
the seamen above age, who aro not 
included in the 60,000 men of whom you 
are certain, hut you must reserve them 
for services on short!, for transports, and 
the defence of tho coasts. 

After having ascertained wlmt are tho 
resources furnished by the inscription 
for a great war, it will he easily seen 
that such a nfode of recruiting can, with¬ 
out pressing too heavily on the maritime 
population, suffice for the wants of the 
fleet, such as you will require it in ordi¬ 
nary times. 

The permanent levy has, since the 
year 1835, given 5000 seamen a-year to 
'the fleet. If to those wo add 1000 
volunteers of all ranks, all alike being 
for three years of service, we have 
18,000 seamen. In addition to these wo 
may reckon on 1000 young soldiers en¬ 
tered for seven years' service, making a 
total of 25,000 men, which may easily 
he raised to 30,000 men by an increase 
of the voluntary enrolment and of the 
military contingent. 

Without having rocourso then to 
extraordinary levies, which must he re¬ 
served for great events, there is a suf¬ 
ficient effective force to enable France 
always to keep a powerful fleet afloat. 

After hearing this rimport, tho 
Commission d'Enqnele decide that 
the Bystem of maritime inscription 
should be maintained, as well as all 
the rights and privileges attached to 
the seaman's profession. 

They then entered into a full and 
lengthy consideration of the posi¬ 
tion of the engineers and firemen. 
We cannot but regret that on our 
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Bide of the water, just at the mo¬ 
ment when everything should have 
been attempted to render the ano¬ 
malous position of the engineers 
more comfortable, an order has 
been issued to enforce their wear¬ 
ing the humiliating uniform, with 
a steam engino on the button, 
which the dress regulations pro¬ 
vide. Hitherto this regulation has 
been wisely allowed to fall into de¬ 
suetude, and the engineers dressed 
themselves respectably in a round 
blue jacket, and looked like seamen, 
if they did not look like dashing 
officers. This unhappy steam-en- 

i rine button, if the order be but 
oolishly enforced, will disgust many 
of these valuable men, and drive 
them out of a service which oilers, 
at the best, but few attractions. 

Passing over, most unwillingly, 
nearly 100 pages, which relate to 
naval schools, and the education 
and training both of men and officers, 
we come to the important subject 
of the allotment of men to ships—or 
rather, to the discussion of what a 
ship’s company ought to be. Shall 
it be divided into special companies 
of top - men, gunners, boarders, 
small-arms men, Ac. 1 ?— or shall 
every man. more or less, be called 
upon, as circumstances may‘require, 
to discharge any or all of these 
varied duties? 

Admiral Mackau, in hw evidence, 
states clearly enough how the matter* 
now stands in the Preach navy, lie 
says 

We have only arrived at this system 
of organization by companies in our 
equipages de lif/iir after trying many 
systems. First we had fqnipages de haul 
hard, or line-of-battle ship’s crews. This 
answered well enough for a 74-gun ship, 
but when we wanted to fit out a ship 
heavier than a 74, or one smaller than a 
line-of-battle ship, it was necessary to 
add to the liner’s complement, or to take 
fractions of it, both of which processes 
were inoonveuient. Next we came to 
bajtalions^ one of which was to form a 
frigate’s crew, and two that of a line-of- 
battle ship; but this was no improve¬ 
ment. At last we came to the company 
as the unit best adapted to so varied re¬ 
quirements.The company as a 

unit gives great facilities in forming the 
crews of ships of all ranks. Four com¬ 
panies for a 74 ; five or six for heavier 
ships; two or three for frigates of second 
and third rank ; a company or a com¬ 


pany and a half for corvettes and brigs, 
and half companies for vessels of the 
flotilla. These companies being under 
the permanent and direct command of 
lieutenants and ensigns {de vaisseau) and 
of midshipmen, attached to them for a 
whole campaign, and subject to the au¬ 
thority of the captains of the ships, bare 
constantly offered good examples of dis¬ 
cipline and interior administration. 

The commission eventually de¬ 
cided upon a gradual introduction 
of the system of companies of ar¬ 
tillerymen and of marksmen. 

Much attention seems to be di¬ 
rected in France to the plan of 
having a number of practised marks¬ 
men on hoard, armed with what 
they call armes de precision, or pre¬ 
cise arms—the last improvement 
that can be made on On 

this subject we must quote a few 
words from Admiral Vera in ac:— 

Question .—Do you think that the men 
on board our ships are sufficiently well 
prepared for the duties of musquetry ? 

A nswer. —That depends very much 
upon the commanding officers of fleets, or 
of divisions. I will cite, as a good ex¬ 
ample, the conduct of the Prince de 
Joinville, that prince in whom are 
united all the virtues of a great citizen, 
and all the' qualities of a great captain. 
Every ship’s company in his squadron 
was able to baii.i& a musket sufficiently 
well to ensure the success of a landing, or 
of a tight of sharpshooters. In contrast 
with this example, I have seen crews 
who barely knew how to load a firelock. 
Was this their own fault ' No! they 
had not been taugjit. In short, tlieTc is 
no reason why a good sailor should not 
be an excellent marksman. In addition 
to the exam [tie offered by the Prince de 
Joinvilie’s fleet, if another be wanted, I 
will cite that of the crew of the Redoubt¬ 
able, at the battle of Trafalgar. This 
ship of 74 guns, boarded, at the very 
commencement of the action by the 
Victory, of 120 guns, with Nelson on 
board, was about to come out of the 
strife triumphant, thanks to the supe¬ 
riority of her musquetry; already a por¬ 
tion of her crew were masters of the 
deck of the Victory, when a second three- 
decker, and a two-decker, came and 
riddled her with the fire of their artillery, 
and obliged her, in self-defence, to recal 
her men, who were already preparing to 
make good prize of the ship of the 
English admiral (!!) This example of the 
crew of a small ship, subduing in fifteen 
minutes the crew of a larger vessel, by 
the superiority of her musquetry practice, 
is sufficient to prove that there is no 
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incompatibility between the trade of the 
soldier and of the sailor: and when the 
sailor is unable to load a musquet and to 
use it, it is because be has not been 
properly taught. 

We shall not say a word touching 
this apocryphal proximate capture 
of the Victory; the point lias been 
thoroughly set at rest by Admiral 
Hoste, whoso letter on the sub¬ 
ject has been printed far and wide. 


It is enough to say, that not a man 
from the Redoubtable ever even set 
foot upon the Victory’s decks. 

We must now conclude, hoping 
at some future period to resumo 
the subject, and to lay before our 
readers some particulars respecting 
the artillery and fire-arms adopted 
by the French navy, and against 
which, in the event of a war, wo 
shall have to contend. 


NERO. 

A Picture. Br E. H. Horne. 

1 JNNATURAL light awakes the midnight sky ! 

^ The faces of the marble Gods of Romo 
Flush and turn red around each lofty dome. 

And Tiber’s current glimmers hideously ! 

And now the portals of the night 
Start asunder with flashes bright!— 

Frantic figures, to and fro, 

Rush through the golden hell below! 

Flames wrap the city, like a new-born sfca,— 

The Mistress of the World shrieks^in her agony l 
• * 

* • 

What mortal fiend holds orgio at this hour P — 

Hark yon harp, whose chords no cry can drown. 
Swayed by a naked maniac in a crown, 

Who site, midst rolling cfouds, upon a tower! 
Forward he bends with flying hair. 

And tiger clasp of limbs all bare ; * 

Splendours, terrors, clamours, screams, 

Make real his devouring dreams; 

The while, with voice that pierces through the roar. 
He sings of burning Troy and Heath’s insatiate shore 1 
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EMILY ORFORD. 


ClTArTEE IX. 

p A PTAIN DENT removed Emily 
VJ from the office of the superinten¬ 
dent of police in a state of insensi¬ 
bility. In those days there were no 
vehicles for hire in the colony, and 
the captain had to walk with, or 
rather to carry, his unfortunate 
charge through the streets. When 
they were on their way from the 
shore to the ship, Emily, having 
recovered from her swoon, stared 
wildly at Captain Dent, and then 
attempted to leap overboard; but 
the old man kept his arm tightly 
around her waist, and in spite 
of her struggle's detained her in 
his grasp. The shock had been 
too much for her, and she was now 
insane. It was with great difficulty 
that she was removed from the boat, 
and secured in the stern cabin. 

In a few days Emily’s insanity 
became less violent in character, 
and gradually it assumed that me¬ 
lancholy form from which it is so 
difficult to arouse the patient. The 
Ladg .Jane Greg had sulfered some 
injury on the voyage? out, and it 
was necessary to heave her down to 
repair it. This rendered it impos¬ 
sible for Emily to remain any longer 
on board, and Captain Dent, there¬ 
fore, hired for her .a * small fur¬ 
nished cottage at the end of a street, 
called Casllereagh Street. 

# * # # * 

The Lady Jane Greg had been 
repaired, filled with oil, wool, &c., 
and Captain Dent was now' ready 
to sail vid Capo Horn. Again the 
old man implored Emily to return 
with him to England. Her obsti¬ 
nacy, such lie termed it, had se¬ 
verely tried his patience, and one 
evening he spoke of the convict 
Itoberts as an incorrigible black¬ 
guard, who had married her under 
falso pfttences and a false name, 
and who, therefore, had no elaim 
upon her affections. But Emily 
thought differently. 

* Knowing as I do,’ said she, 

* that what you have just expressed, 
Captain Dent, was dictated by the 
kindest feelings, and remembering, 
as I do, how much gratitude I owe 
you, I cannot be angry; but I im¬ 


plore you not to speak again un¬ 
favourably of a man whom I 
have loved, whom I still love, 
and whom I shall continue to love, 
yea, even if he be all that you 
have described him. So long as 
he may remain in this uncouth 
and cruel land, here also will I re¬ 
main, and whatever may be his suf¬ 
ferings he shall have that consola¬ 
tion which a wife’s sympathy ought 
ever to afford. I w ould rather work 
beside that man upon the roads, 
with fetters on my feet—share with 
him the coarsest food, and a bed of 
straw, than return to the home of 
iny father or my friends, and par¬ 
take of all the comforts, luxuries, 
and gaiety that once fell to my 
lot.’ 

With tears in his eves the old 
ship captain raised Emily’s thin 
hand to his lips, and kissing it affec¬ 
tionately, he bade her ‘ farewell.’ 

* # * * # 

Nelson, Mrs. White’s assigned 
servant, w as out one evening on ari 
errand. Walking down ‘ Brickfield 
Hill,’ he < met Itobcrts, who was 
disguised in person as well as in 
dress ; but Nelson instantly recog- 
nis ed his shipmate. 

‘ Hulloa! is that you ?’ said Nel¬ 
son. 

Roberts started, and, giving Nel¬ 
son a look which was meant to 
say, ‘you have made a mistake,’ 
moved on. Nfclson followed him, 
and walking by his side said, ‘ Its 
of no use your attempting to de¬ 
ceive me. I know you well; but 
I am not going to split. Just 
come and treat me, and I will tell 
you something which you’ll be glad 
to hear, perhaps.’ 

After looking round to see that 
there was no one near, Roberts, feel¬ 
ing that he was in Nelson’s power, 
replied, ‘ Bo leary, Sam; I’ll make 
it all right with you.’ 

Tho two convicts proceeded to a 
public-house, called * The Wheat 
Shrtif,’ where Roberts ordered half 
a pint of rum, and pipes and to¬ 
bacco for two. When they had 
seated themselves in the comer of 
the tap, and had drunk ‘luck’ to 
each other, Roberts commenced the 
dialogue. 
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‘ What’s this you have to tell me,’ 
he inquired. 

4 Perhaps you know,' said Nel¬ 
son. 

* Perhaps I do,’ said Roberts: 

* but what is it ?’ 

4 It wont do beating about the 
bush,’ said Nelson, blowing a dense 
cloud of smoke, and watching the 
festoons vanish as they neared the 
ceiling. 

* No,’ said Roberts, knocking tho 
ashes out of his pipe upon the 
table ; ‘ No, don’t beat about thp 
bush, Sam.’ 

‘ 1 say, Charley,’ said Nelson, 
resting ins elbows on tho table, 
and placing his chin between the 
palms of his hands, ‘ where’s your 
wife Y 

Koberts, with a caution which did 
credit to the profession to which ho 
once had the honour to belong, re¬ 
plied, * I forget now where her last 
letter was dated from.' 

‘ Where is she, I say Y returned 
Nelson. 

‘ At homo in England v itli her 
friends,’ said Koberts, ‘ unless she 
has taken the office of Maid of 
Honour to the Queen, as perhaps 
she will do, just to oxertf her influ¬ 
ence, and procure my free pardon.’ 

‘ That’s all you’Jillow about it,' 
said Nelson. 1 I’ve seen your .wife, 
talked to her, received coin from 
her hand. Believe jptie, or believe 
me not. but it’s true, so*-.’ 

'None of your nonsense,’ said 
Roberts. * 

4 There you go, again !’ cried Nel¬ 
son. 

‘ Don’t talk so loud,’ said Roberts; 

* I am not deaf.’ 

‘ Then hear this,’ said Nelson, in 
a whisper; ‘ she is in Sydney; and 
if you can make it worth my w bile, 
ana will meet me at the market¬ 
place at ten o’clock to-night, you 
shall see her at a quarter to eleven.' 

* You are chaffing me,’ said Ro¬ 
berts ; * you want time to give the 
office, and have mo taken. You 
think it would make you good for 
a tickct-of-leave. I see your dodge, 
Sam.’ 

4 No, Charley, believe me, on mv 
honour, you are mistaken,’ said N cl- 
son. 4 1 know I’m a thorough paced 
convicted villain, but I have still a 
lingering regard for friendship, and 
all that sort of thing; and what I 
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have spoken is tho truth. Your 
wife is in Sydney. If you doubt it. 
I’ll describe her.’ 

4 Do,’ said Roberts, eagerly, 
holding up his ear to catch Nelson’s 
every word. 

4 I’ll do it ns if she was like you, 
Charley, a bolter, with a ten- 
pounder oflerod for her apprehen¬ 
sion by her missis, in the news¬ 
papers,’ said Nelson. 

4 Go on,’ said Roberts, impa¬ 
tiently. 

4 Name, ITareourt,’ said Nelson; 

4 ship, lady Jane Grey; trade or 
calling,emigrant; ngo,twenty-two or 
twenty-three; height, five feet seven; 
hair, dark brown; eyes, hazel; nose, 
slightly curved ; mouth small, with 
white teeth; complexion fair, but 
pale; long thin neck, and very small 
ears. Walks remarkably erect; 
wears on little finger of left hand a 
white cornelian set in gold, and on 
third finger of ditto a pearl ring as a 
guard to wedding-ring. Has a habit 
of saying, 4 You are very kind,’ to 
anybody wbo docs anything for 
her.’ 

4 Hold!’ cried Roberts, his bosom 
swelling with the hope that Emily's 
presence in Australia might be of 
service tp him.— 4 Where is she to 
be found ?’ 

4 IIow much can you stand P’ said 
Nelson, re-^lling his pipe. 

4 1 have only thirty shillings about 
\ne,’ said Roberts, 4 buk if she lias 
, money, you shall not complain of my 
want of liberality, Sam.’ 


Chapter X. 

George Flower wub a great cha¬ 
racter in the colony of N ow South 
Wales. Ho had been transported, 
some twelve years previous, for dis¬ 
charging, in cold blood, the contents 
of a double-barrelled gun into the 
body of a young squire who had 
ruined his sister. This misfortune 
had overtaken Flower whew he was 
only nineteen years of age. He 
was the son of a gamekeeper; and 
a handsomer lad had rarely 
breathed. Flower had received a 
conditional pardon from the Colonial 
Government for capturing single- 
handed tliree desperate bush¬ 
rangers, for whose apprehension 
a reward of one hundred pounds 
had been offered in tho Government 
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Gazetie. Flower was now a ‘ sworn 
constable,’ and as a thief-taker he 
■was without a rival in the colony. 
So many attempts had been mauo 
upon his life, that, like Macbeth, 
Flower used to boast of having a 
charmed existence. Ilia sagacity 
was on a par with liis courage and 
personal prowess; and in many 
points he strikingly resembled the 
blood-hound. lie walked about 
the police office in Sydney with a 
swagger which spoke a consciousness 
of his superiority in his profession. 
Ho was u hard drinker, but liquor 
rarely had any effect upon him— 
that is to say, it never interfered 
with the exercise of his faculties. 
Although he made a great deal of 
money by tubing runaways and 
claiming rewards, Flower was always 
(to use his own phrase) ‘without 
enough to pay turnpike for a 
walking stick.’ Like some other 
men in much loftier positions, 
his ‘attachments' wero too nume¬ 
rous and too transitory to admit 
of his living within his means. 
He had no fixed residence ; but ho 
was generally ‘ to be found,’ about 
sunset, at a public lioyso kept by a 
Jew, called l'olack, immediately 
opposite to the policc-ofliee. Flow er 
was just on the point of proceeding to 
Pavrnmuta when Nelson approached 
him, and said— 

' Mr. Flower, I waut*to speak to 
you.’ • 

No great man was ever more easy 
of access than George Flower, and' 
no one more popular with informers, 
for ho invariably acted ‘ on the 
square.’ His word was his bond; 
and be never made a promise, either 
to do a favour for a friend, or briug 
about MM'nomy'sruin, without com¬ 
pleting it to the very letter. After 
hearing what Nelson had to say, 
Flower ordered his horse to be put 
into the stable, and invited N clsou 
to liavo a little dinner with him. 
Tt was a prominent feature in 
Flower’s character, that ho had 
no petty pride—none of that vul¬ 
gar prejudice which most emanci¬ 
pated constables entertained, against 
men in an actual state of bondage. It 
must also be mentioned that no in¬ 
former ever dared to name his price 
for putting Flower upon a scent. 
His terms were well known; half-a- 
crown out of every pound. 


‘ He lias only been out a short 
time, you see,’ said FJowcr, con¬ 
fidentially, ‘ and at present lie’s 
hardly worth having—10/. from his 
master, and 51. from the Govern¬ 
ment. Are you quite sure he would 
never grow* into a bushranger, and 
he worth Jiffy from the Government, 
besides a ticket to anybody that 
wanted it—yourself, for instance?’ 

‘ N ever,’ said N el son. 

‘ What w as he ‘ lagged’ for ?’ said 
Flower. 

‘Forgery,’said Nelson. 

‘Oh!’ groaned Flower. ‘Then 
there’s no hope of his taking to 
powder and shot. Forgojy! I 
never knew a forger that wire worth 
his salt. Forgery! perjury !* lar¬ 
ceny ! bigamy !—all those crimes 
ending in * y’ ought to lie nude 
death, and no reprieve. Why they 
send such fellows out here, J don’t 
kuow. What were you lagged for ?’ 

‘ Stealing,’ said Nelson. 

‘Stealing? Under what circum¬ 
stances ?’ said Flower. • Don't 
speak false. I can find out, you 
know, in five minutes.’ 

Nelson detailed the particulars 
of his offence, and Flower contem¬ 
plated hifti with a searching look of 
scorn and contempt. 1 

‘I hato **' thief!' exclaimed 
Geojgc Flower, loudly, to himself; 
bulsuddenly recollecting that Nelson 
had just confessed himself one, lie 
said, in an apologetic tone, ‘ I 
beg your pardon. Have another 
glass of whisky?’ 

It was finally arranged that Nelson 
was to convey lloberts to Emily’s 
cottage, and leave him there, at a 
quarter to eleven o'clock. ✓ 

Chapter XI. 

It was a bleak night in July—tho 
depth of the Australian winter. The 
wind blew keenly from tho south, 
lifting a hard, gritty dust, which 
battered the faces of those 
who attempted to make headway 
against it. It was ten o’clock, and 
tha convict lloberts, at the cor¬ 
ner of the market-place, anxiously 
waited for Nelson, who was to con¬ 
duct him to the cottage where his 
wretched wife had taken up her 
abode. Hoberts * heard footsteps, 
and trembled lest they should be 
those of some constable who might 
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take him into custody. He walked 
stealthily to the other side of the 
street to wait for the subdued 
whistle, which it was understood 
Nelson was to give as the signal of 
tho coast being clear. Presently 
Roberts heard that whistle, and 
neared his shipmate. Nelson hav¬ 
ing taken from Roberts every far¬ 
thing that he had about him, pro¬ 
ceeded to lead tho way. When they 
arrived at Emily’s cottage, Roberts 
leaped over the palings and looked 
through the crevices of the shutters. 
Emily w as seated at the table, read¬ 
ing her Bible previous to retiring 
for the night. 

‘All right, Sam, it is her.’said 
Roberts to Nelson ; ‘ now you may 
go.’ 

‘Am 1 your friend, or am I not ?’ 
asked Nelson. 

‘You arc’ said Roberts. ‘Oil' 
with you.’ 

Nelson obeyed -him, and in 
another moment he was round the 
corner and out of sight. 

Roberts tapped at the shutter, 
and Emily, alarmed, inquired, 
‘ Who is there ?’ , 

‘ It’s me, Emmy darling! It. is 
our Reginald, detest!’ said Ro- 
erts, in a low voice. ‘ Open tho 
door, my own dear Emmy !’ • 

Emily recognised the voice, hut 
could not believe bar cars. * Who 
is there P’ she again demanded, to 
satisfy herself; and she placed her 
car close to the window. 

‘ Reginald, my love—your own 
Reginald!’ said the convict. * Don’t 
make a noise, dearest; open the door 
and admit your fond but wretched 
husband to vour arms.* 

Emily’s doubts were at once dis- 

I idled. She flew to the door, un- 
ocked it, and beheld once more her 
husband. Under other circum¬ 
stances, his altered appearance—his 
costume—his sunburnt face and 
hands—his shabby clothes—would 
have struck her forcibly; but 
just then, when she was in the 
arms of the man to whom sbe*had 
given herself in passionate and con¬ 
fiding love, she was overcome with 
the feeling of joy that they had once 
more met on the face of the earth, 
and she clung to him as fondly as 
Bbe did on the day when she became 
his bride. 

* Tell me, dearest Reginald,’ said 


Emily; ‘ tell me the truth—do not 
be offended with me for questioning 
you—but do, with your own doar 
lips, assure me that you have not 
been guilty of the crimo they im- 

f iute to you; tell me truly, Reginald, 
or you know I could nover love yon 
less than I do at this moment, Regi¬ 
nald, dearest.’ 

‘ I am as innocent, Emily, as your 
own dour self,’ said Roberts; and 
he called upon the Almighty to wit¬ 
ness his assertion. 

‘ And you are notCharles Roberts? 
You are my own Reginald Ilar- 
eourt? It is false that you are an 
imposter ?’ 

* False as bell!’ said Roberts 
theatrically. 

‘Thank heaven!’ exclaimed Emily, 
clinging to her husband and falling- 
on liis breast. ‘ Oh Reginald, 1 am 
so happy. Never mind, dearest, our 
present troubles. Truth in the end 
is sure to prevail. For some wise 
purpose, Reginald, it is ordainod 
that we should boar this awful re¬ 
verse of fortune, and let us bear it, 
as cheerfully as wo best can. Oh! 
Reginald-*’ 

At this moment George Flower, 
who hadcoutrived to secrete himself 
in Emily’s bedroom, whonce lie over¬ 
heard all that had passed between 
the convictjmd his wife, broke upon 
jllie scene—not abruptly, 1ml iu the 
'quietest manner. Having gently 
opened the door he raised a hug© 
pistol and brought the sight to bear 
on Roberts’s .breast. He remained 
in that position until ho had caught 
Roberts’s eye, when he called out— 

‘ If you move hand or foot you arc a 
dead man ! Stand as you arc !’ 

Roberts stood — aghast; and 
Emily, terrified to the last degree, 
sank into an oak arm-chair, and, 
speechless, beheld what followed. 

With his eyes, which were like 
those of an eagle, firmly fixed, and 
with his forefinger on the trigger <Jf 
the pistol, Flower slowly approached 
Roberts. ‘ Captain,’ said George 
Flower, * you know the penalty of 
even putting vour hand into your 
pocket.’ Gradually he came within 
arm’s length of his victim,who stood, 
pale and agitated. Suddenly Flower 
sprang upon Roberts and secured 
ms hands, and in another instant 
Roberts’s wrists were in a pair of 
brightly polished handcuffs. 
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4 Now then, captain, by your leave 
I’ll go through tne usual form,’ said 
Flow er. ‘ You need not be alarmed, 
madam,’ he added, turning to Emily, 

4 but I really must pick the captain’s 
>ockel—lirst, of his handkerchief,’ 
io continued, spreading it on the 

table; ‘ secondly, of a-oh ! ah! 

you did happen to have a little pis¬ 
tol about you, did you ? Is it 
loaded ?’ 

‘ .No !’ said Roberts, feebly. 

‘ Thirdly, of a pipe,’ said blower, 

‘ and, fourthly, of a small tin box, 
containing — ehr 1 whatP oh, you 
arll'ul! you ovrdacious lifer! a 
certificate of freedom, eh P Who 
have you robbed of this, I wonder P 
Why, it describes you exactly. 
How’s thatP IIuLlon! Why, you 
must have been up to your old tricks 
again P This is uncommon like old 
Secretary Maeleay's signature, hut 
hang me if it is Ins—no, it can’t be. 

J sav, how comes the water-mark on 
the paper to be of later dale than 
the pardon itselfP Well, while you 
were about it, you might have seen 
to that., I think. A small t ; n box’ 
(blower passed back to the inven¬ 
tory), ‘containing a forged certificate 
of freedom. Why, this wQuld hang 
you,' added blower, ' and as L 
cannot afford to lose you yet, ill 
put it into tho fire, and.say nothing 
about it.’ 

Roberts involuntarily thanked 
Flower for this octof grace. Emily* 
knelt down and prayed, but the 
words she uttered were inaudible. 

* There’s no need of giving this 
little pistol to the government,’ said 
Flower. ‘ It's a pretty little thing. 
It was Dawson’s once, 1 suppose. 
Then it became yours. Now it's 
mine.’ (He placed the little weapon 
in his waistcoat pocket, with a com¬ 
placent smile.) ‘ Then that reduces 
the property found on the prisoner’s 
person to tlus handkerchief and this 
pipe. Well, that will not hurt you, 
any how. Have you got auy 
money P’ 

‘ Not a farthing,’ said "Roberts. 

‘ Well, I’ll put a shilling and a few 
coppers into the handkercliief,’ said 
Flower, ‘ j ust to make an appearance 
in the court, and show that you are 
not a desperate character. It will 
look suspicions if I find no money 
upon you.' These preliminaries 
arranged, Flower was about to lead 


lloberts to the nearest cells, and 
there lock him up, when Emily 
fell upon her knees and im- 
lored Flow er to be kind to her hus- 
and, and if possiblo allow r him to 
remain. Flower’s iron heart was 
touched by her tears, and gladly 
would he have relinquished the re¬ 
ward, and set the convict at liberty, 
had he dared to do so. In Flower’s 
presence Emily hung about the neck 
of the manacled felon, and kissed 
him fervently, and prayed for him. 

‘He shall be treated with the 
greatest kindness and considerat ion, 
for your sake, madam,’ said Flower. 
4 It shall not go hard with him,’ 
that 1 promise you.’ 

‘Oh. thank you, thank you!’ 
cried Emily. ‘Ah, sir, if you only 
knew how cruelly lie has been 
treated you would have pity on him 
as well as on me.’ 

‘ You mn > depend upon me,’ said 
Flower, in a h ml and soothing voice; 

‘ to-morrow iw r ill come and living you 
good news. Make yourself quite 
easy, madam, (food night. Ooino 
along, Charley,’ he turned to Ro¬ 
berts ; ‘ | Ye a comfortable bed and 
a hot supper, and i^bottlo of port 
wine, all reajiy for you at my 
house.’ 4 . 

Chapter XII. 

Flowi 1 ’’ had not walked more 
than twenty paces with Roberts, 
when lie pulled* up beside a lamp- 

I iost—one of the very few* in that 
onely street—and by the dim light 
ho looked pi eringly into the con¬ 
vict’s hazel eyes. 

‘ 1 have a precious good mind.’ 
said Flower, * to take your hand¬ 
cuffs off. and blow your brutal brains 
out. I’ll swear I did it to prevent 
your escaping. It could be done,’ 
lie added, with a movement of the 
head which convinced Roberts, not 
only of the practicability of tho mea¬ 
sure, but of the earnestness of the 
man who contemplated it. 

‘•Oh, don’t, for God’s sake! It 
would break my wife’s heart! Why 
Bhould you shoot me ?’ said Roberts. 

4 To rid that beautiful and amiable 
lady of such a villain as you—to 
make her free of tho crime, tho 
curse, of belonging to such a diabo¬ 
lical scotondrel.’ 

‘Oh, pray, don’t! You would 
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not murder me in cold blood, surely P’ 
said Roberts, growing more and 
more alarmed, as be watched tlio 
nervous action of George Flower’a 
mouth. 

‘Murder!’ cried Flower. ‘ That 
would not bo murder: it would be 
praiseworthy homicide—an act of 
mercy towards one of God’s fairest 
creatures. I could forgive your 
forgeries, your thefts, your anything 
elso : but what business had you to 
many , lady like that—to link her 
to your felonies, and then deceive 
her by calling God to w ituess your 
innocence P I heard you, vou dog, 
tell her those falsehoods, llad she 
a brother?’ 

* No.' said Roberts. 

‘ Then let. me take off those hand¬ 
cuffs. ’ said Flower; ‘and I'll fancy 
myself her brother. If you attempt 
to run aw ay, l'llsend abullet through 
you.’ 

‘ Oh, pray lon’t.’ said Roberts. 

‘ Pray, Mr Flowr, rtou’i strike me.’ 

Ills entreaties, however, were in 
vain. Flower unscrewed the haml- 
culfs, and leisurely thrashed .Roberts 
o the cells, where he locked him up 
in Ihc coldest and most uncomfort¬ 
able apai Imcnt he could find. 

Emily s wspngs had tilled tho 
mind of the liosv^iearted thief- 
taker. lie could not rest. Late ns 
it was, lie saddled his horse {Sheriff), 
and galloped to ihc cottage to give 
Emily some good advice. He tapped 
at the window, and sanl, ‘ Throw a 
cloak on, Mrs. Hjircourt, and let# 
mo speak to you. I am Flower— 
George Flower, who was here a 
little while ago. Don t bo frightened, 
Mrs. llarcourt.’ 

Emily, who had not retired, 
opened the door, and allowed Flower 
to enter tho cottage. 

‘ You must bo very careful in this 
country, Mrs. Jfarcourt,’ said 
Flower. ‘They a,e a queer set of 
people. You must net leave your 
shutters unbolted, or you'll bo 
robbed, and murdered, perhaps. I 
got in without any sort of difficulty, 
while you werereadingherc, all alone. 
To-morrow night I’ll send a •man 
down to protect you, and if you lose 
anything ho shall be answerable for 
it.’ 

‘ Oh you- are very kind indeed, 
Mr. Flower,’ said Emily; ‘ very 
kind,’ 


* Don't mention it, madam,’ said 
George, bis eyes filling with tears. 

‘ I’d part with my heart's blood to 
serve you. You remind me of the 
days of my boyhood, when my 
father was Lord Waldane's game- 
keeper, and the young ladies used 
to eomo down to tho Lodge, aud 
talk to my mother and my sister, and 
sometimes to me. Ah, Mrs. llar¬ 
court, wo were as happy a family as 
any in all England, until a young 
gentleman—one that I used to go 
shooting with, and was like a brother 
to—came and talked of love to my 
sister Bessy, and robbed her of her 
honour and her virtue. 1 couldn’t 
stand it, Mrs. llarcourt. 1 took his 
life, and they transported me lor it!’ 

‘Dear me!’ erica Emily; ‘ 1 have 
often hoard the story, and heard 
ou pitied. It happened near Yew- 
ray Bridge.’ 

*Ifc did so,’ said Flower, elated 
at the idea that the deed had be¬ 
come notorious. ‘It did, madam; 
J am tho man. It was not a 
crime, Mrs. Harcouvt, or 1 should 
have repented of it before now, 
nistca 1 of glorying in it, as I 
did and do. 1 was not a rogue; 
tliougii I was obliged to become one 
after J came here, or 1 should never 
have got on in tho profession I have 
to live by. Do you know the country 
about Yowbray, Mrs. llarcourt ?’ 

* Y es; j#y father’s estate joins 
, t that of Lord Waldane, of whom you 

spoke,’ said Emily. 

‘ Iudced! said Flower, looking at 
her reverentially. 

‘ My father was member for tho 
county at that time—Mr. Orford; 
you may have heard of him,’ said 
Emily. 

Flower rose from the chair on 
which Emily had politely requested 
him to sit down. He contemplated 
her with curiosity, pity, and respect. 
He could not speak for several 
minutes, but tears, and they were 
scalding hot, chased each other so 
rapidly down his cheeks, filial, they 
dropped from his chin upon tho 
floor. 

‘ You the daughter of Mr. Or¬ 
ford!’ exclaimed Flower, when his 
voice was restored to him. ‘ You, 
the daughter of Mr. Orford, the 
gentleman who saved my life by 
going to the Home Secretary on 
my behalf? You know I was cast 
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Jor death. You here, in this ac- 
rursed jail P You the wife of a man 
transported for lifeP You in Botany- 
Say ! This is a strange world, but 
I never expected to witness a scene 
like this!’ And the thief-taker went 
down upon his knees, and with the 
.fingers which had been long used 
to roughly handle the most despe¬ 
rate criminals, he gently pressed, 
with the spirit of an idolater, the 
Sect of the wretched woman, who 
shrank at the thought of being alone 
with and touched by a man who had 
taken the life of a fellow-creature. 
‘I will repay the kindness your 
father showed to me when he came 
to see me in the condemned cells, 
with heavy chains upon me, boy as 
1 then was,’ said Flower. * I can 
do anything 1 like in this country, 
Mrs. Jlareourt. They say I am 
the greatest man in this large island, 
and I believe I am. Every member 
of council, and magistrates, when 
they meet me, pull up and say, 

‘ Well, George, how are you P’ They 
know I’m an awful rascal, because 
Ini obliged to be ono. There’s no¬ 
thing that I can’t do. I might own 
thousands upon thousands of acres 
of land, and flocks of Rhocp, and 
herds of cattle, as big as Macarthur’s 
or Wentworth’s, and I might have 
lots of ships in the harbour, like 
Cooper and Wright; hut wlmt use 
would they all be to me, when I 
emi t got rid of this thought, which 
it» alw ays uppermost in my brain P— 
why had not that man that I killed 
•five hundred thousand lives, instead 
of one, for me to take ?—I mean the 
man that seduced my sister Bessy. 
She was a dear girl, and very 
good looking, and gentle, and nice 
spoken, and oh! so like you, that 
you might have been sisters.’ 

* Be kind to my unfortunate hus¬ 
band,’ said Emily, in reply to this 
impassioned harangue. ‘ Bo kind to 
poor Reginald, Mr. Flow er.’ 

‘I will,’ returned Flower. ‘But 
don’t say Mister —it feels so cold 
and distant. Say George, do this, 
or do that, and it shall he done. 
Now tell me, Mrs. Harcourt, what 
would make you happy P’ 

‘ To have my husband rostored to 
me,’ said Emily. ‘ I care not how 
frugally and humbly we may have to 
five, but all I want is to be with my 
husband, Mr. Flower—I beg your 


pardon—George. I want to be alone 
with my husband.’ 

‘ It shall be done,' said Flower. 
‘ I, who have the power of life and 
death constantly in my hands—I, 
George Flower, say it shall be done; 
but you must wait for a fortnight.’ 

Emily was convinced that George 
Flower really possessed the influ¬ 
ence of which he boasted; she fur¬ 
thermore felt that she was safe under 
his protection. Something assured 
her that Flower was an honest man 
at heart, though he was perpetually 
priding himself on his own rascality. 

Charter XIII. 

Flower did not over-estimate his 
influence, when he informed Emily 
of its extent. By fair means or 
foul, there was nothing, seemingly, 
that George could not do. In the 
police office he exercised supreme 
power, albeit he was in a subor¬ 
dinate position; and amongst ‘ the 
gentry of New South Wales’ there 
was scarcely a person who was not 
under some obligation to him, either 
for recovering cattle, or horses, or 
other property, that had been stolen, 
or for apprehending bushrangers 
who visiLed the roads between 
Sydney and flipir estates. Mr. 
Dawson, Koberts’s master, had a 
piirtisular regard for George Flower. 
He had on oue occasion been an 
eye-witness oftFlower’s wonderful 
coolness and bravery, when a gang 
of convicts rebelled, knocked out 
the brains of sundry overseers, and 
Bet a whole gang at liberty, and all 
authority at defiance. 

When Flower left Emily, he re¬ 
turned to the cells where Huberts 
was locked up. With a very bad 
grace, he gave directions that 
Huberts should have a bed to lie 
upon, a plate to eat his victuals from, 
and some tobacco now and then, if 
he wanted to smoke. 

‘Don’t speak to me, you hang 
dog villain,’ said Flower to Huberts, 
when the latter returned thanks for 
the former’s kindness. * Don’t look 
at mfe, even, or I’ll spoil your beauty, 
you white-livered, black-hearted, 
pettyfoggiug, filthy-minded double 
distilled essence of a cowardly, 
cringing, woman-deceiving criminal. 
You aro a nice fellow to represent 
yourself as an officer and a gentle- 
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man!’ Hereupon he seized Roberts 
by the left ear, and pinched it 
savagely. 

‘ Let him be taken into court at 
ten o’clock this morning, Johnson, 
and remanded for a week,’ said 
Flower, to a brother constable. 

' Tell the magistrate I will give my 
deposition as soon as I come back 
from Campbell Town.' 

‘ All right,’ returned Johnson. 
4 Is lie worth anything P’ 

4 No, the beast, only 10?.,’ said 
Flower; ‘ aijd here am I with a ride 
of thirty miles there and thirty back 
before me.’ 

* * # # # 

It would be difficult to say which 
of the two was superior in the en¬ 
durance of fatigue, and in abstinence 
from sleep and food—George Flower 
or his little horse, Sheriff'. 

Sheri If was not more than thir¬ 
teen hands high, and Flower was 
not less than twelve stone; and yet 
they had frequently been seen to¬ 
gether at Sydney in the morning, 
and at Bong Bong at night—the 
distance between the two plaees 
being one hundred and four miles 
— the road a very bad one, and 
several rivers and broad streams 
to wade through or swftn across. 

Sheriff, t<5o. had shared many of 
his master’s dar^tfrs, and bore the 
marks upon his compact, body. 
When llie famous Donahough, 
from behind a huge iron-bark 
tree, upon the Liverpool-road, dis-* 
charged from an old Tower musket 
a handful of awrtu shot, at the dis¬ 
tance of eighty yards, at George 
Flower, Sheriff received a goodly 
number of them in his left shoulder, 
and one in his left eye, which de¬ 
stroyed the sight thereof. On an¬ 
other occasion, a bullet, which broko 
George Flower’s arm, had struck 
Sheriff' on the near quarter, and 
left a large mark; nut (to use 
Flower’s own words,) 4 ho never 
said a word, but stood like a stone, 
as if he enjoyed a lark of that sort.’ 
And there was a small piece out of 
Sheriff's right car. That, too, had 
boen lost in an engagement with the 
enemy. 

Onward jogged Flower and 
Sheriff, as jauntily as though there 
was no danger to be met with on 
the road. Flower looking out keenly 
whenever they passed a dense scrub, 


or came to a bridge. The huge 
pockets of his fustian shooting coat 
contained each a large pistol, and 
several pairs of handcuffs; and in 
each' waistcoat pocket there was a 
small weapon, besides the one which 
had been taken from Roberts. In 
his trousers' pockets were sundry 
rounds of bail cartridge, and a 
clasp knife, with which Flower had 
been ‘compelled to hamstring two 
of tho gang whom he caught in the 
bush near Prospect—the one a 
fifty pounder, and the other 4 a 
twenty-fiver,’ besides ‘a sweat at the 
silver swag,’ which 4 they had just 
taken from two harmless gents, who 
had come out free from England to 
buy sheep and cattle, and turn 
farmers, and all that sort of thing.’ 

Flower considered it a part of liis 
duty to enter every public house on 
the road ; aud in the days wo write 
of, they were, at least, four or five 
miles apart. Outof compliment to tho 
landlord, he always drank something, 
and frequently treated Sheriff to a 

f lint of beer, a liquor to which the 
iltlo nag was extremely partial, 
especially when an egg was beaten 
up in it. 

With all tho liar-maids Flower 
was a prodigious favourite; ho was 
always so lively and pleasant in his 
conversation—so kind and gentle 
in his manners; but invariably so 
respectful and modest in his de¬ 
meanour? No being in this world 
was over more completely under 
the influence of the softer sex than. 
George Flower. After inflicting 
summary punishment on a prisoner, 
and using the strongest language, in 
the verandah of a public house, ho 
would approach a female at the bar, 
aud tallc to her in a strain which 
was frequently refined and senti¬ 
mental. With youDg children he 
was a child himself. He would en¬ 
courage them to pull his hair and 
whiskers, boat him with his own 
whip, which he would put into their 
tiny hands—give them .a ride on 
Sheriff, or chacc the fowls and dflcks 
round the yard for their especial 
amusement. 

Chaptkb XIV. 

‘What! Flower!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Dawson, on George riding up and 
touching his straw hat to him. 
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‘ Good morning, sir,’ said Flower; 
‘ I happened to havo a little business 
in this quarter, and thought I’d just 
look in and say how do ye do, as I 
was passing.’ 

‘I’m delighted to see you,’ said 
Mr. Dawson. ‘ Get off, and send the 
little horse round to the stables for 
a feed of corn, and come in and have 
a glass of porter and a pipe, and tell 
me of your adventures. 

‘Not many to tell, sir,’ said 
Flower. ‘ There is not a really 
good placard on the walls—tens, and 
fifteens, and twenties ; but not a 
single three-ligure gentleman’ (he 
meant 100/.) ‘ among ’em. By the 
way, Mr. Dawson, there's a little 
money of yours in the market, 1 
see.’ 

‘Yes, George, and T wish you 
could finger it,’ said Mr. Dawson. 
‘ He is hardly worth your while, but 
if you eould lay hold of him, I’d be 
very much obliged to you, and be¬ 
sides the 10/. you should havo any 
coll or filly out of the two-year-old 
batch. I am very anxious to havo 
that man apprehended.’ 

‘ Why, has ho been and done any¬ 
thing besides running away Y asked 
Flower. 

‘ Done P’ cried Mr. Dawson. ‘ He 
has spoilt the whole of my assigned 
servants. Made them discontented 
and bad men. Caused them to 
complain of me to the nearest 
bench of magistrates. r I have 
been represented as a master who 
limes their flour, and feeds them 
on shins of beef instead of whole¬ 
some. flesh ; and as one who works 
them to death. Before that fellow 
came here, 1 had not occasion for 
three years to get a man punished; 
and since he came, almost every man 
has either been flogged or put upon 
the treadmill.’ 

1 1 know you are a good master,’ 
Raid Flower. ‘ But tell me, Mr. 
Dawson, how did you employ this 
runaway P’ 

‘ Why, J used to set him to shell 
Indian corn, skim the cream off the 
milk bowlB, drive the parrots out of 
the wheat fields, feed the pigs, and, 
on baking days, the tiro in the oven, 
and all such light and easy jobs I 
used to give him, for he had never 
been accustomed to hard work, and 
could not do it; it blistered his 
hands.’ 


‘ Why didn’t you break him in to 
bollock driving f*' Baid Flower. 

‘ Because I am sure he would have 
upset tho carts,’ replied Mr. Daw¬ 
son. ‘Besides, I pitied the black¬ 
guard at first.’ 

‘ Ah! pity’s a dangerous thing in 
this country, Mr. Dawson,’ said 
Flower; ‘ a little of it ought to go 
a very long way. I’ve known many 
a promising young man ruined by 
pity. Now, sir, supposo I was to 
get a scent of this Itoborts and 
arouse him from his slumbers by 
rattling these handcuffs in his ears, 
what would von do with him after 
he was punished ?’ 

‘ Turn him into Government/ said 
Mr. Dawson. 

‘Don’t do that, sir. Look here, 
Mr. Dawson,’ said Flower, ‘ I ap¬ 
plied to Gov’mcnt the other day for 
a servant, who turns out to be a 
tailor, no made these clothes I’vo 
got on, and very well made they are. 
But of tailors in Sydney there’s a 
regular glut, and my tailor cannot 
caru more than nine and sixpence 
a week, out of which 1 take seven 
shillings. Now, your lawyer—I 
know he’s a lawyer—would be able 
to earn at least a pound a week, 
copying papers and all that sort of 
thing; and by keeping a tight hand 
over him I could i urn tho fellow to 
good account. Why not make a 
swapP" Yon have got u lot of men, 
and you might buy duck and cloth, 
« and let this tailor be alu ays em¬ 
ployed, instead of buying ready made 
slops in the market. To tell you the 
honest truth, I have got Koberts in 
my possession, and have eomc hero 
to talk about him; never mind the 
filly and the 10/., give me the man 
and take the tailor, and I’ll be satis¬ 
fied. The papers can be got ready 
in tho olfice, and Gov’menta 
sanction I’ll procure by the time 
he's dealt with.’ 

Mr. Dawson accepted Flower’s 
proposal, and the business being 
concluded, George saddled Sheriff 
and returned to Sydney. He pro¬ 
ceeded at once to Emily’s cottage, 
and fiyind her in great grief. Her 
writing-desk had been stolen, and it 
contained all the money she had in 
the world, besides several little 
trinkets which were very precious in 
her sight. 

‘ Don’t let this distress you,’ Baid 
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Flower, after a few minutes’ reflec¬ 
tion; ‘you shall have it back to¬ 
night.’ 

‘Pray sit down,’ said Emily; 

‘ you look very tired.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Harcourt, I will not 
sit dowu in your presence,’ said 
Flow (>r. 

‘ Will lleginald bo restored to 
me?' she inquired. 

‘Yes,’ said Flower. 

‘ God bless you!’ eriod Emily; 
‘you are, indeed, a kind friend to 
me.’ 

Flower cantered Sheriff down to 
Mrs. White’s house, and called out, 
‘Nelson!’ 

Nelson came. 

‘ I want to talk to you, my boy, 
about Roberts,’ said Flower. ‘Just 
come into the Barrack-squnro with 
me. I’ll leavo my horse at these 
palings. He’ll not let anybody steal 
the saddle.’ 

Nelson, who was flattered by this 
condescension, accompanied Flower 
into the Barrack-square. 

‘ 1 say, where's that writing-desk P’ 
said Flower, when they were alone. 

‘What writing-desk?’ said Nel¬ 
son. 

‘ That writing-desk,’ said Flower, 
striking N elson on the bridge of the 
nose a blow" which swelled up both 
his eyes and felled lain to the 
earth. ‘ That writing-desk,’ re¬ 
peated Flower, placing the thick solo 
of his boot upojj Nelson’s neck. 

‘ Gurgle up the receiver, you villain,* 
or I’ll squeeze out your poisonous 
existence.’ * f 

‘Abrahams!’ gasped Nelson. 

‘ If ever you steal that wi'iting- 
desk again,’ said Flower, leaving 
Nelson on the ground, writhing in 
pain from the kicks he had received, 

‘ I’ll give you such a thrashing as 
you will not forget in a hurry.’ 

Chapter XV. 

Whex Flower left Nelson, he 
directed his steps towards the police 
office, where he provided himself 
with a ‘ jemmy,’ an instrument 
used by burglars for effecting an 
entrance. Thus armed, Flower 
hastenedtothe residence of Mr. Isaac 
Abrahams, an old Jew, who had 
been transported to the colony bo 
far back as Governor Bligh’s ad¬ 
ministration. Mr. Isaac Abrahams 


was very rich. He had become so 
by being engaged in various occu¬ 
pations—to wit, receiving stolen 
property, lending money at usurious 
rates of interest, crimping, dealing 
in second-hand clothes, and keeping 
for many years a public house in 
that part of the town of Sydney 
which is frequented by sailors—a 
place called ‘ tho rocks.’ Abrahams 
and his wife were in bed when 
Flower arrived at their dwelling. 
Without any sort of ceremmiy. 
Flower inserted tho ‘jemmy’ into a 
window shutter, which ho wrenched 
from its hinges. Ho then hroko a 
pane of glass, put his hand i hrough 
tho aperture, drew tho bolt, lifted 
the sash, and vaulted into Abrahams’ 
dining parlour. The Jew heard the 
noise, got out of bed, and called 
aloud— 

* Who’s there P’ 

‘ It’s only me, Ikey,’ cried Flower. 
‘ You need not come down. You’ll 
catch cold. I am coming up. It’s 
onlyme—George Flower, you know, 
Ikey.’ And in another moment 
Flower was in the Jew’s bedroom. 

‘ By heaven! Mr. Flow r er, what 
do you meanP’ cried the Jew. 
‘Why do.you come into my bed¬ 
room P At this hour of night, too !’ 

‘ On business, Ikey,’ said Flower. 

‘ TFen why do youeomo like a thief, 
breaking into the houseP Couldn’t 
you knock at the door P’ 

‘No, Ikey,’ said Flower, holding 
up the jemmy; ‘ this is my card, 
and I’m corao to leavo it on you, if 
you don’t fish up that writing-box 
you fenced this afternoon !’ 

‘Are"you mad, Mr. Flower?’ in¬ 
quired tho Jew. 

‘ No, Ikey; but you must be,’ 
replied Flower. ‘ To think that a 
man of your time of life, with all 
your money, should go putting your 
neck into the noose for a paltry 
thing like that!—to think that you 
shouldn’t be able to leavo off' your 
old kicks after you’ve made your 
fortune! Forbes’ (Flovjer always 
spoke of tho Chief Justice in this 
familiar manner) ‘would lag you 
to Norfolk Island for life for fencing 
that box.’ 

* What box?’ again demanded tho 
Jew. 

1 Now, none of your nonsense,’ 
said Flower. ‘ I can’t stop here all 
night. And if I have to search for 
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it, and find it, I'll take botli you 
and the box away together/ 

‘ Take a glass of Bpirits-and-water, 
Mr. Flower,' said the Jew. 

‘ Well, I will,’said Flower, ‘on 
the lid of that writing-box; fish both 
the box and the grog up at one dive 
—they are both in thiB room.’ 

The Jew opened an iron chest, 
in which he kept the title-deeds 
of estates mortgaged to him, 
bonds, promissory and banknotes— 
jewels, gold ana silver, and other 
valuables; and from this chest 
the Jew reluctantly brought out 
the writing-desk that Nelson had 
stolen from Emily’s bod-room. Ho 
then produced a case bottle, and a 
tumbler, which Flower half filled 
with liquor. 

4 Jkcy,’ said Flower, after ho had 
refreshed himself with the gin, • I 
am awfully hard up. Lend us a flimsy. 
J don't want to be hard with you, 
Ikey. Make it a fifty; for which 
I’ll give you my verbal promissory 
note, payable, with interest/ 

4 Mr. Flower,’ said the Jew, * I 
always had a great respect for you, 
and l'vo often felt sorry that you 
didn’t belong to our porsuasion.’ 

‘ .Don’t flatter me, Ikey,’ said 
Flower, ‘or you'll make me vain, 
and vanity is a bad thing; so stump 
up tho money, and let me go.’ 

The Jew again visited the iron 
chest, and produced a bank note 
for 50/. Having satisfied himself 
that it was not a bad one. Flower 
proceeded to Emilv’s cottage, which 
was not very far distant from where 
the Jew then lived. 


Chapter XVI. 

The next day Hoberts was placed 
at the bar of the Police Office. Flower 
was in 1 he court, and made a depo¬ 
sition to the following effect:—‘ I, 
George Flower, police constable, 
hereby make oath and say, that this 
deponent met the prisoner at the bar 
in a hous^in Castlcreagh-strcct on 
the night of the 26th instant. That 
this deponent took the prisoner into 
custody, and found upon his person 
a pocket-handkerchief and a pipe, 
here produced; that this deponent, 
after apprehending the prisoner, 
who is an assigned servant of Mr. 
Dawson of Campbell Town, pro¬ 
ceeded to his master, and inquired 


whether he had any charge to bring 
forward against him, beyond that 
of absconding from his employ, and 
this deponent states that the said 
Mr. Dawson told this deponent that 
he had no chargo whatever to bring 
forward against tho prisoner in this 
court.’ 

4 Did he make any resistance, 
Flower P’ inquired the magistrate. 

‘None whatever, your worship,* 
said Flower; 4 he’s a poor harmless 
wretch, led away, I fancy/ 

4 1 suppose fifty lashes would do 
for him,’ said the magistrate. 

4 Idon’t think he could stand fifty,’ 
said Flower. 4 The mill and tne 
Carter’s Barracks crop would suit 
his circumstances better, your wor¬ 
ship, I think. As he has never run 
away before, seven days, perhaps, 
would be a sufficient lesson.’ 

.Roberts was accordingly sentenced 
to seven days’ hard labour on tho 
tread mill, and was forthwith re¬ 
moved to Carter’s Barracks, where, 
preparatory to entering upon his 
punishment, his hair was cut as 
closely as possible with a pair of 
very sharp shears. 

Flower made an excuse to Emily 
for her husband’s absence, by savin" 
that bo had* gone up . o Campbell 
Town, to get his c'oth's from Mr. 
Dawson’s; and ’meanwhile Flower 
negotiated ‘ tho transfer/ 

When Hoberts came off the mill. 
Flower went dow^t to Carter’s Bar- 
•racks to receive lmn. 4 Holloa, Cap¬ 
tain!’ cried he, ‘you are now my 
assigned servant, rfhd I’m going to 
leave you down at that house in 
Castlereagh-street, just to look after 
the premises. Come along/ 

While they were walking down 
the road, Flower harangued Hoberts: 
4 Don’t suppose, you miserable thief,* 
lie thus began, 4 that you are going 
to lead a life of idleness. Quito the 
contrary. I intend to make you 
work. I shall let you out to an 
attorney for three pounds a-week, 
and if ever you absent yourself from 
office—and I shall keep a sharp 
look out upon you—I’ll dust your 
jacket with this cane, and you know 
how it makes you tingle, don’t you P’ 
And fearing that Eoberts’s memory 
might be treacherous on this heaa, 
he gave him several Bmart blows on 
the calves of his legs, which made 
the convict dance in the street and 
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cry for morcy. ‘And if ever you 
say one word to your wife of how I 
serve you,’ said Flower, ‘you'll be 
missing some fine morning, and no 
one will ever hear anything more 
about you. By the bye. what 
plausible reason can you assign to 
your wife for that blacking-brush 
condition of your infamous poll, you 
pettifogging blackguard, you P* 

' I'll say I had a stroke of the sun,’ 
Baid Roberts, ‘ and was obliged to 
get my head shaved tho other day.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried Flower; ‘if I’d 
known you’d havo been so ready as 
that, I'd have spared you that stroke 
of the cane w hich I gave you just 
now. There’s another thing I wish 
to say to you,’ continued Flower— 
‘ Never nsk your wife for money, and 
if she offers you any, don’t take it. 
If I find you disobeying me in this, 
I’ll flog you within an ineh of your 
life. And don’t you allow any of 
your acquaintances ever to come 
inside tho house where your wife is 
—do you hear? And sec that tho 
garden is weeded with your own 
hands, and everything kept in proper 
order. I shall come down pretty 
often, just to see how you’re getting 
on, 3 ' , ou know. You understand me, 
Captain ?’ 

‘ Oh yes," saql^Roberts, ‘ and I’m 
very much obliged to yon, Mr. 
Flower, and you’ll find that my 
conduct will be most exemplary, I 
assure you, and ifi the end you will 
discover that I have? not been, anfl 
that I am not, anything like so bgd 
as you at presehl conceive. 1 

* I don’t wish to have any of your 
talk,’ returned Flower; * and as for 
my kindness to you, I give you to 
understand that you’re under no 
obligations to me whatsoever. I 
tell you plainly, that if I had my 
will, I’d hang you this very day.’ 

Chaptkb XYII. 

Nothing could exceed tho pro¬ 
priety of Roberts’s behaviour for two 
or three months. Flower hired him 
out, as he threatened, to an attorney, 
at a salary of 160/. a-year. Roberts, 
it was discovered, had a very good 
insight into the art of special plead¬ 
ing and the principles of convey¬ 
ancing. In snort, Charles Roberts 
was a very clever fellow, and could 
do an immense deal of work, when 


he was so disposed, in a very short 
time. His salary was drawn every 
week by Flower, and duly handed 
over to Emily, who increased this 
income by giving lessons in music 
and dancing. Roberts had provided 
himself with becoming apparel, and 
his external appearance once more re¬ 
sembled that of a gentleman. Though 
Flow er hated Roberts with the same 
intensity as over, he had neverthe¬ 
less no fault to find with him, and 
he rejoiced beyond measure to see 
Emily so happy and bo comfortable 
in her small abode. But at tho end 
of these three months, Roberts 
began to weary of leading a steady 
ana virtuous life. He was afraid of 
Flower while he continued Flower’s 
assigned servant; and he did not 
daro to indulge in the slightest irre¬ 
gularity so long as he was owned by 
so firm and powerful a master. Ho 
therefore begged .Emily to request 
Flower to transfer him to herself, 
and thus make him his own wife’s 
assigned servant. 

# # * # * 

One evening, when Flower went 
down to visit M>s. Harcourt (al¬ 
though Roberts was called by nis 
proper nape, his wife continued to 
dc called Mrs. Harcourt), she pro¬ 
posed this transfer of her husband. 

‘ My dear madam,’ said Flower, 
‘ it would end in your own misery. 
What hold, 1 should like to know, 
would you have upon him?’ 

‘ What hold!’ cried Emily, ‘what 
stronger bold can there be than my 
affection for him, and his affection 
for me P Ah! George Flower, you 
don’t know dear Reginald! If you 
only knew what a kind, good, gene¬ 
rous, noble-minded, single-hearted 
creature ho really is, you would not 
think so harshly of him as you now 
seem to do.’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ returned 
Flower, ‘ 1 know that your husband 
is all that you have described him ; 
jjut in my opinion it would bo as 
well if matters were allowed to stand 
as they now are. See how nappy 
you are. What more can you de¬ 
sire P’ 

4 Yes, it is very true, George, and I 
ought to be, and I am, very grateful 
indeed for all your goodness to me, 
and to my unfortunate, innocent 
Reginald; but, oh! if you would 
grant me this request,’ said Emily. 
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* I tell you it would be the worst 
thing in the world, Mrs. Harcourt,’ 
said Flower. ‘Do you suppose I 
should refuse or make any objection 
if I thought it would be to your ad¬ 
vantage Y Now, take my advice; 
I beg of you not to press this any 
further.’ 

But Emily had promised her hus¬ 
band that she would press it, and 
she therefore began to coax Flower 
into compliance. 

‘ Ah, you woro never so obstinate 
before,’ she began. ‘ Of late you 
seem quite changed. You seldom 
visit us now, and when you do, you 
only stay a few minutes.’ 

‘ Obstinate !’ exclaimed Flower. 

‘ Obstinate ! I'd go through fire and 
brimstone to do you a service; but 
to grant what you now ask would 
bo downright madness.’ 

1 Then you inenn to tell mo that 
dear Reginald is not to be trusted ?’ 
said Emily. 

‘No, I do not say that.* 

‘ Then what can be your objec¬ 
tion ?’ 

‘ It would bo unlucky, Mrs. Har¬ 
court.’ 

‘ Unlucky ! nh ! you are trifling 
with me.’ And Emily’s pyes filled 
with tears. 

Flower’s heart was again touched 
by her tears; he immediately agreed 
to Emily’s proposition, and ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow that ho had 
refused her in the first instance. 

Roberts came homo shortly after 
this, and Flower exchanged civilities 
with him, and presently asked 
Roberts to accompany him to look 
at a horse which Flower said he was 
about to buy. 

‘And so you wish to be trans¬ 
ferred to your wife, do you ? Oh, 
I should like to break your bones !’ 
said Flower, when they were out of 
Emily’s hearing. 

‘ It is her own wish, I assure you, 
on ray honour,’ said Roberts. 

* On your honour V said Flower, 
and he kicked Roberts several times 
with great severity. 

* I assure you it is her own 
thought, her own wish,* Roberts 
repeated. 

In his violent anger Flower lost 
his presence of mind, and instead of 
beating Roberts, as was his wont, in 
such a way as to loarc no visible 
marks, he struck him a heavy blow 


in the face, which laid open Roberts’ 
upper lip. * 

Roberts took out his lawn pocket- 
handkerchief, and applied it to his 
mouth, which was now bleeding pro¬ 
fusely. 

‘ Turn upon me, you spaniel dog, 
you contemptible forger, you thief!’ 
cried Flower. ‘ Turn upon me— 1 
strike me in return—throw a stono 
at me, do —do something that w ill 
justify me in pounding the breath 
out or your dastardly body.’ 

‘ Strike my deliverer, my bene¬ 
factor?’ said Roberts. ‘ No, Mr. 
Flower, whatever may be my sins, I 
am not ungfateful.’ 

‘ Oh, heavens!’ groaned Flower. 
‘ And things like you are called 
men! Now, don’t look at me in 
that cringing way, or I'll gouge 
both of your eyes out, I will. My 
blood is up, and 1 am thirsting to 
avenge the wrongs of that lady, by 
tearing you to pieces.’ And with 
these wordsFlowergnaslicd bis teeth, 
and seized Roberts by the hair, and 
shook him, willi the boisterous fero¬ 
city of an excited fiend. ‘ I’ll be in 
at your death yet,’ gasped Flower, 
exhausted by passion, ‘ I will. I 
feel it. I wi'y! I will! I will!’ 


Chatter XVIII. 

* 

Flower abstained from visiting 
Emily for several t\uys. He intended 
fo keep bis prfimsc, that be would 
transfer her husband ; but be wished 
to delay doing so until the last mo¬ 
ment. Besides, Flower was not 
quite satisfied that Roberts would, 
on this occasion, conceal from Emily 
the rough handling to which he had 
been subjected; and this formed an 
additional reason for staying away. 
At length Emily wrote to Flower, 
and begged him to come and Bee her, 
as she had something very particular 
to say to him. It was curious to 
observo the sudden changes in the 
expression of Flower’s countenance 
when he read Emily’s note. Afc 
first a very pleasing smile—a smile 
which was called up by affectionate 
regard and pity—played over his 
fine bold features; then camo a 
scowl and compressed lips, while his 
eyes seemed to flash fire; and then, 
when he again looked at Emily’s 
hand-writing, the kind smile re- 
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* turned, speedily followed by that 
awful, ay, diabolical look. 

It was just as Flower expected. 
The ‘something very particular’ was 
the ‘ transfer.’ Emily had reasons, 
she said, for having it effected at 
once and the delay that had already 
occurred, she jidded, had made her 
quite nervous and ill. Flower went 
down upon his knees and implored 
her to forego her demand, and 
passionately, but tenderly, uplifting 
his hands, assured her that she 
was asking him to sign the warrant 
for "Roberts's ruin and h^r 5wn eter¬ 
nal w retehedness. ‘ Mrs. Harcouvt! ’ 
ho exclaimed, ‘ must I tell you tho 
truth ? Yes, you drive mo to do so. 
Your husband is not what you think 
him, not what you have described 
him to be. Ilis outside is like that 
of a gentleman ; but within he is 
low, and tainted with the ideas and 
habits that belong only to the very 
dregs of mankind.’ 

‘ Mr. Flower!’ said Emily, in¬ 
dignantly, ‘do you imagine that 
Captain Harcourt would deceive 
me P’ 

‘ IIow can you bo so blind, so 
childishly simple, as tt) be imposed 
upon by tlfat man, when the very 
proofs of bis dSdfcit are ever beforo 
your eyes P’ saitf Flower. ‘ Did ho 
not tell you that he was a captain in 
a dragoon regiment, and that he 
had never done ally avork in his lift 
until he came to this country ?’ 

‘ Nor had he, Mr. Flower.’ • 

‘ Then how comes it that he is, 
suddenly, the best lawyer in Sydney P 
How comes it that, if you will only 
let him remain as he now is, he shall 
cam 500/. a year, but that if ho 


is freed from my authority he 
will not earn a shilling himself, but 
drain you of all your little hard- 
earned savings to gratify his low aud 
inborn tastes ?’ 

‘ Mr, Flower!’ again cried Emily, 
indignantly. 

‘Mrs. Harcourt, hear me!’ re¬ 
turned Flower. 

• No, Mr. Flower, this is a mere 
pretext,’ said Emily. * You made 
me a promise, and now you wish to 
break it.’ She wept and sobbed 
violently. 

‘ Don’t cry, Mrs. Harcourt. don’t 
cry, I cannot stand that,’said Flower. 

‘ I did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings.’ 

‘ Then why did you slander poor 
Reginald P It is hard enough to bo 
convicted when innocent, and sent 
to this horrid country, and debarred 
the comforts of his former life, with¬ 
out being vililied in such a dreadful 
manner.’ 

‘ Yes, but don’t cry any more. 
What 1 said was meant, for your own 
good, you know,’ said Flower. 

Via for being suddenly the best 
lawyer in Sydney,’ sa'id Emily, 
* why, of course ho is. .Reginald is 
so clover that he could learn any¬ 
thing quickly. He would be the 
best doctor in a month, if he were 
study medicine j or the best any- 
hng tlAt he gave bis mind to for a 
tie timo. You do not kuow Regi¬ 
nald, Mr. Flower.’ 

‘ I’m afraid I do not,’ said Flower. 
‘You are determined that 1 shall 
transfer him to you P’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Emily. 

* Then the day after to-morrow 
the deed Bhall be done,’said Flower. 
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WHAT IS THE INDIAN QUESTION? 


rpnEItE are many tilings that the 
A House of Commons and England 
generally can and should do for 
India; many which they cannot 
and should not. The misfortune 
of the Government measure is, 
that it deals with the impracti¬ 
cable and undesirable objects, to the 
neglect of those which an) possible 
and urgently required. Alterations 
in the number and mode of election 
of the Court of Directors may in¬ 
deed bo within the power of an Act 
of Parliament; but was the knot 
worthy of such an interposition—a 
long delayed Government measure 
ami a live hours’ speech from a 
Cabinet Minister? It may be within 
the power oft lie House to change the 
source from which India has hither¬ 
to derived her soldiers and admi¬ 
nistrators, but there are strong rea¬ 
sons for doubting whether India 
will gain by such a change. The 
other articles contained in the me¬ 
morandum submitted by Sir C. 
Wood to the Court of Directors, 
such as separating the Government 
of Bengal from that of India, amal¬ 
gamating the Sudder and Supreme 
courts, giving leave to form if new 
Presidency, changing the constitu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Council, and 
so on, arc uninjurious, perhaps de¬ 
sirable, but too trilling to win much 
regard; while the negative sins of 
the Bill may be summed up in two 
lines; the double Government is 
retained, and no direct chain of 
responsibility from the local Govern¬ 
ment of India to the House of Com¬ 
mons is established. 

The bill, indeed,with all its faults, 
and still more all its shortcomings, 
thick upon it, holds its triumphant 
course, and seems likely to pass into 
law with but little opposition. But 
if the Ministerial measure is, as we 
believe it the whole to bo, prudent 
and dexterously harmless, but im¬ 
perfect and inefficient, then the 
efforts of a strong Government may 
indeed carryit triumphantly through 
Parliament; but the Indian ques¬ 
tion will remain unsettled, notwith¬ 
standing. 

There never was a question more 
mystified than this of the renewal 
of the Indian Charter. Every one 
must see at once how differently, in 


how much less business-like a man¬ 
ner, it is approached and treated by 
the House of Commons than those 
mattere of domestic or foreign policy, 
which people know something and 
care much about. A debato on the 
Budget, on Maynooth, on Church- 
rates, or our relations with France 
and Russia, fills the House; the 
fate of India is debated by thirty 
members. Wo do not complain 
much of this. It is idle to talk in¬ 
dignantly about the contempt thus 
shown towards 150 millions of our 
fellow-subjects and so on ; English¬ 
men will never care much about 
what they do not understand. Our 
relations to India may be a subject 
of interest to the philosopher, of 
wonder and admiration to thought¬ 
ful men; of aspiration and sell-re¬ 
proach to patriots; but to the majo¬ 
rity of men of business, that is, to 
the great majority of Englishmen, 
it will never be a subject of vivid 
and animating interest, and this not 
because Englishmen are more sel¬ 
fishly indifferent than their neigh¬ 
bours, but because they are more 
practical, and must understand a 
thing, and kumt? the facts, before 
they begin to take a violent, interest 
in it. And do they know the 
facts in the present instance? Wo 
conceive not. ■ Much abuse there 
has been; as Mr. llastie complains, 

‘ everything that the Government of 
India has (lone for the last twenty 
years has been decriedMr. Dick¬ 
inson, as we all know, has written 
a pamphlet eloquent in unsupported 
accusation; poor John Bull, honestly 
anxious to do right, is quite bewil¬ 
dered by conflicting assertions : now 
he is horrified by a catalogue of sins 
of commission and omission which 
he has been guilty of towards the 
oppressed 150 millions of Hindus¬ 
tan, and is only saved from despair 
by a counter pamphlet, founded on 
the same facts, handling the same 
figures,,but establishing the delight¬ 
fully different conclusion that of all 
perfect governments the world has 
ever seen, that of the English in 
India has been tho most perfect. 
These contradictions spring chiefly 
from people’s overlooking tho simple 
fact thatindia is a largecountry. The 
English correspondent who desires 
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his friend at Madras to remember 
him,when next he comes in his way, 
to his cousin at Lahore, is not guilty 
of a greater absurdity than these 
declaimers for and against the Indian 
Government, who either carelessly 
overlook or dishonestly suppress the 
fact that w hat may be true of Bom¬ 
bay is false of Agra, that Madras 
is innocent of Calcutta’s sins. 

Perplexed by these counter state¬ 
ments, stunned more than is his wont 
by the loudness of the conflicting 
cries, John Bull begins to think that 
lie has been for this Ion-, while shame¬ 
fully neglecting his Indian posses¬ 
sions ; that he must now take them 
in hand and effect a root and branch 
reform of every alleged corruption; 
being the more incited to this course 
by his well-known propensity to¬ 
wards philanthropic intervention on 
behalf of those distant races, of 
whom he knows tho least; a gene¬ 
rous propensity, and useful, or at 
least innocuous, where its utmost 
result consists in sending out a cer¬ 
tain number of missionaries, but 
terribly inconvenient if it leads to 
headstrong and ignorant interfer¬ 
ence with the fundamental laws and 
still more fundamental customs and 
usages by whi«h 150 millions of peo¬ 
ple are, and for centuries have been, 
governed. 

And yet no right - tliiflking 
Englishman will be contented to bo 
told that he must letve Indian mat¬ 
ters to those whose business it is to 
mi rid them; he will fee 1 that as an 
Englishman it is partly his business; 
and he w ill be right. It will be our 
endeavour now to point out liow far 
and in wliat manner he is capable of 
dealing with Indian questions, and 
how far not. 

To take the latter first. What 
can he not do for India? Clearly 
he cannot meddle, without danger¬ 
ous presumption, in the details 
of its internal government. And 
he may be surprised to learn how 
0 much is excluded from his interfer¬ 
ence by this prohibition. Tho 
great question of the Land Revenue, 
which he hears debated on all’sides 
with so much vehemence; this, we 
maintain, is not a question upon 
which Englishmen, or the English 
Legislature, can with propriety en- 
ter. 

Every one who is acquainted 


with India knows that this is the 
problem upon which almost every¬ 
thing else depends; he knows, more¬ 
over, that it is a problem of which 
not even those who have devoted 
laborious lives to its Bludy, throwing 
upon it the continually increasing 
light of abundant intelligence and 
unwearied experience, have yet ven¬ 
tured to cry Eureka. They know 
that it is a question not merely of 
theoretical, financial, or political in¬ 
terest, but closely interwoven w ith 
the personal happiness or misery of 
every individual man of those hun¬ 
dred and fifty millions w ho, in a loose 
aggregate way, are so much talked 
about; and knowing this, when they 
read in the Times that ‘ .Sir Charles 
Wood proceeded to discuss the (pm- 
parativo merits of the zemindary, 
tho ryotwary, and the village sys¬ 
tem of revenue settlement prevailing 
in the Bengal, the Madras, and the 
western provinces respectively,’ they 
are only prevented from laughing at 
the absurdity of such presumption 
by their horror at the possible con¬ 
sequences of it. They wish that the 
President of the Board of Control 
had partaken Bomewhat more of the 
wiser modesty of Lord Granville, 
w ho declared in the House of Lords 
‘ that, his experience as Chairman of 
the Indian Committee had only 
served to convince him of one tiling 
—namely, that it would require tho 
*study of a lifetime to become 
thoroughly master of even one of 
the heads into w hich the Committee 
had been desired to inquire.’ 

And should it be urged, in answer to 
all this,thatiftherevenucsyslem be 
indeed so important to the individual 
and collective happiness and w'cll- 
being of the Indian people, it is only 
all the more necessary that Lh is system 
should be thoroughly examined and 
reformed by Parliament, we do not 
hesitato to reply that no system was 
ever benefited by partial inquiry 
and-ignorant reform; that an in¬ 
quiry has .been and is still Joing bn 
—not for one or two sessions, but 
for twenty or thirty years—in India 
itself; an inquiry conducted not 
indeed by leading Members of Par¬ 
liament, who have never thought of 
India at all except on the two occa¬ 
sions that have occurred in this 
generation of the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, but by men 
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such ur Lawrence and Thomason, 
who have devoted their lives to tho 
investigation; that the work of re¬ 
form lias been more than com¬ 
menced, as the settlement of the 
north-nest provinces and the l’un- 
jaub.andthe results allowed by all to 
nave proceeded therefrom, amply 
testify. 

AVu arc much mistaken if tho 
English people sutler themselves 
in the end to bo misled in this 
matter. It is, indeed, sometimes 
mortifying to spurious philanthropy 
to find itself anticipated; that the 
corruptions which it has been com¬ 
fortably denouncing have in reality 
no existence; hut wc believe that 
English philanthropy, with all its 
infipmtics, is for the most part ge¬ 
nuine, and will, on the whole, be 
more glad than sorrv to find that 
things arc not so bad as lias been 
alleged. It being nil acknowledged 
fiiet that the land revenue system is 
the one great financial and political 

a ucstion in Judin; when they find 
nit for more than forty years, 
ever since tho famous mistake 
of Lord Cornwallis and his per¬ 
manent. settlement in Bengal, 
men have been continually test¬ 
ing the merits of that system 
more and more scientifically—that 
is, less by abstract theoretical prin¬ 
ciples, and more by the standard of 
experience ; and as its defects, and, 
above 1 all, its great defect, its ineon-< 
gnuty with fuet, has become more 
and more apparent, have been 
silently but surely, slowly but gra¬ 
dually, part ial ly bu t effectually, aban¬ 
doning it, and introducing when¬ 
ever there has been an opportunity of 
doing so, a new system more in ac¬ 
cordance with fact—that is, with 
the nature of nntivc tenures, ami 
still more of native habit and feel¬ 
ing; that this new system has in 
every case been successful, and espe¬ 
cially in the Punjaub, where, with 
the greatest light of experience, it 
lias most recently been applied; find¬ 
ing this to bo the case, Englishmen 
will surely think it more just to 
infer that their countrymen in India, 
having made a mistake in days when 
governments both in England and 
India were less careful for justice 
than they are now, have since seen 
and acknowledged it, and with rare 
patience and sincerity, we may add, 


with rare wisdom and success, en¬ 
deavoured to rectify it, and that 
tho more healthy state of our pos¬ 
sessions in tho Punjaub and north¬ 
west provinces is to be attributed to 
these efforts ; than to adopt the con¬ 
clusion of Mr. Dickinson and his 
fellow's, as logical as it is charitable, 
‘ that the Punjaub is better off than 
the rest of British India, because it 
lias been tho shortest timo in our 
possession.’ 

It may indeed be just, though it 
can scarcely be profitable, to taunt 
the Indian Government with their 
original mistake; but then, in the 
name of common sense, seeing that 
they are quite ready to allow that 
it. was a mistake, and more than 
this, are busy setting it straight, 
suffer them to do so. It may be 
easy—though in this ease neither 
just nor profitable- to say. ‘ You 
allow your new ly discovered system 
to be the true one, why not, then, 
apply it everywhereF“ Hut those 
who denounce the absolutism and 
tyranny of the Indian Government 
should at least refrain from inciting 
them to an act of tyranny such as 
no Government ever yet ventured 
upon. Tl«3 very error of the old 
settlement lay in its perpetuity; its 
very name is its* condemnation—tho 
‘perpetual settlement.’ It is pos¬ 
sible'to depart from this system in 
newly acquired countries, and in 
every case, the Government, has 
done so; it is possible to depart 
from it when in-the old territories 
titles become lost and estates lapse 
to the State; and in every' case the 
Government is doing so. But it is 
not possible for the Government to 
be guilty of a broach of good faith 
to which the repudiation of the 
national debt would furnish tho 
only Euglish parallel; neither is it 
possible for those who have made 
the question of land revenue the 
study of their lives—however easy 
it mav l>e for those who declaim in 
pamphlets—to declare by a stroke 
of the pen that a system, the very 
excellence of which consists in its 
extreme minuteness, in its careful 
and laborious adaptation to the pe¬ 
culiarities of particular provinces 
and departments of the country, is 
generally applicable to the whole. 

If the Indian Government was so 
indifferent to good faith and honesty 
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as to be willing to repudiate its en¬ 
gagements to present holders, and 
so ignorant as to be ready to make 
such a sweeping application of a 
rinciple which it allows, there can 
o little doubt that it would be 
to its interest to do so. For it has 
long been felt, not only that the 
permanent system is the false, and 
that more recently adopted in north¬ 
western India the true one, but as 
a natural consequence of this, that 
the latter pays, and the former 
does not. Honesty and knowledge 
alone stand in the way of a large 
increase to their revenues, such as 
the worst enemies of tho Indian 
Government have never accused 
them of regarding with indifference. 

Therefore, because the question of 
the laud revenue can only be under¬ 
stood, where alone it can be studied, 
in India itself, because men in India 
are not slow to study it, nor yet un¬ 
willing to act upon their discoveries; 
because the old and erroneous sys¬ 
tem complained of is iu fact exploded 
and abandoned in all cases except 
those in which good faith makes its 
immediate abandonment impossible; 
because a now system, allowed to 
be the true one, nas been i& great 
measure carriedoUt with remarkable 
success, and is being bflntinually ex- 
^ tended within all possible and rea- 
r sonable limits; because the adoption 
of this system is consistent not only 
with the honour and tfle iluty, but 
also witli the pecuniary interest of 
the Indian Government;—for these 
reasons we would have this question, 
so important and so difficult, left for 
Indian reformers in India (a large 
class, though they do not write 
pamphlets) to deal with as they have 
been aud are already dealing. 

Another subject of frequent loud 
complaint is the state of the courts 
of justice in India. Amid the be¬ 
wildering statements and counter¬ 
statements on this head, what is an 
honest, well-disposed Englishman— 
what is the English legislature, sup¬ 
posed to be made up of such—to 
think and to do ? Shall they act, <jr 
shall they forbear? On the one 
band they are told that the judicial 
» proceedings in the Company’s courts 
are overloaded by legal niceties and 
unmeaning forms, that justice is 


smothered by technicalities, that 
the plain, common-sense dispensa¬ 
tion of right between man ana man, 
which the natives alono desire and 
comprehend, is abandoned in favour 
of a complicated procedure, more 
suited to English than Indian ideas ; 
on tho other, it is complained that 
judges are set upou the bench with 
no light but common sense to guido 
them; that there is no sheltering 
form of precedents, no safeguard of 
time-hallowed formal proceeding; 
that cases are decided on their own 
bare merits, which the judge, re¬ 
gardless alike of code, statute-book, 
or precedent, never looks beyond. 

In support of these charges, 
the Times brings forward a 
list of iniquitous or absurd judg¬ 
ments, selected from Mr. Norton’s 
pamphlet. Now, in the first place, 
ns we observed on a former occa¬ 
sion,* we very much doubt whether 
any courts in the world would stand 
such an ordeal as having their worst 
decisions selected by their worst 
enemies, and then paraded in a mu¬ 
tilated form before tho public as 
specimens of what tho courts thern- 
boIvcs are. Bqt, besides this, wo 
doubt whether any impartial reader 
will have thought that the cases 
quoted by the Times (which of 
course may fairly be supposed to bo 
the worst that could bo round) even 
as stated iu tlfat journal, justify tho 
6tft>ng language of condemnation 
appended to them. In every case 
vfe have a strong suspicion that tho 
officer who presided at tho trial 
could give usU very different version 
of tho matter. But even supposing 
this not to be tho case—that tho 
decisionshadnothing more than what 
appears in the Times to justify them 
—still, are they really so very bad, 
to bo the worst that could be round? 
One of the most flagrant perversions 
of justice in criminal cases that can 
bo brought forward is tho remission 
of sentence of death upon a clearly . 
convicted murderer, because his 
conviction took place a long time— 
about twenty years — after the 
offence. The mercy shown may have 
been injudicious, weak, illogical; but 
it was not an unnatural expression of 
an instinctive human feeling: at any 
rate such a case does not appear 


* Fraser's Magazine, April 1853, page 481. 
TOL. XLVIII. SO. CCLXXXIV. 
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very strong when figuring in the 
foremost rank of thoso which are in¬ 
tended to prove that the judges in 
the Company’s courts ‘exhibit an 
utter want of knowledge of those 
points to which judicial attention 
should be confined—a most la¬ 
mentable ignorance of the laws of 
evidence—an utter helplessness in 
the appreciation of testimony —a 
frequent oversight of material issues 
—perpetual digressions into purely 
irrelevant matter—wrong applica¬ 
tions of the law where they venture 
to apply it—an inability to control 
the proceedings before them—ad¬ 
missions of documents not legally 
roved, and of evidence the merest 
earsay—decisions upon issues not 
raised, or upon wrong or immaterial 
issues — strange aud inconclusive 
lines of argument, and reasoning 
foreign to the matter in hand— 
irregularities in proceedings—care¬ 
lessness or inability in drawing up 
decrees—findings utterly contrary 
to the evidence—and so forth. Of 
all which copious instances’ (of 
which the above is a specimen) 

‘ shall bo given: in short, it is one 
uniform dead level of ineompo- 
fcenoy.’* 

But, after all, what wanted? 
Make which complaint you will, but 
not both. Men of clear common 
sense, unhampered bt legal niceties 
—or counsel learned in the law? 
Dealing with cases on their merits, 
by a summary process—or formal 
proceedings founded on a code ^ 1 
Aud if a code, wo all know what 
code. We know what a job Mr. 
Macaulay has made of that business, 
and what the Indian government 


by the highest authorities in that 
country, that in administration, as 
well as all other sciences, it is wise 
to proceed, not by hypothesis, but 
by induction from experience; not 
by propounding principles, to be 
fitted with facts afterwards; but by 
observing facts, to be reduced after¬ 
words to principles. In short, wo 
have of late years begun to do— 
what we should certainly have done 
at first—to examine the native cus¬ 
tom, to consider the native feeling, 
and, in great measure, to assimilate 
our own to native institutions. And 
hero, again, the result has been suc¬ 
cessful. A person who condemns 
the Indian courts on account of 
their mode of proceeding in civil 
causes, grounds his condemnation on 
what has, in the latent practice, and 
in the now acknowledged general 
principle of the Indian government, 
absolutely no existence at all. The 
civil courts in the Punjaub have been 
entirely remodelled—the office of 
civil judge (as distinct from that of 
magistrate) utterly abolished. This 
has been done in conformity with 
native feeling and usage; and no¬ 
body who knows India will deny 
the success of tin* alteration. 

Well, then, is "it fair to con¬ 
demn tho drror of past ignorance, 
wjiilo more recent enlightenment, 
tho result of experience, is earnestly 
trying to remove it P It is easy to 
march off in a pamphlet or a review 
with the honour of a discovery which 
has been wofked out by others in 
much toil, amidst the pain of climate, 
of exile, of oppositiou : it is easy to 
do this, and while robbing the real 
discoverers of the reward of their 


has had to pay for it. And we know, 
too, whero the code is. ‘Busting 
upon shelves in the India House!’ 
exclaim indignant reformers. True; 
because no judge whatever—lawyer 
or no lawyer—could make head or tail 
of it; because, however pkilosophi- 
•eal, ki was absolutely impracticable. 
But in this matter, as well as that of 


the land revenue, while declaimers 
have been declaiming, and pam¬ 
phleteers hare been pomphletizing 
in England, workers have been 
working out the true solution of the 
problem in India itself. It has been 
discovered, and is now recognised 


labours, to reproach them with the 
exploded errors, which they were 
tho first to deuounco and abandon. 

It is easy; but is it honest ? It is 
true that the Indian police are in¬ 
ferior to the Loudon detective force; 
bat it is true, also, that they are 
far better than any that India ever 
before possessed; that they are con¬ 
stantly being improved, and that by 
tLeir means life and property axe 
more secure in our newly acquired 
provinces (and we cannot too often 
repeat, that these afford the only - 
fair test of what is the present 
animus of the government) than 


* Mr. Norton, as quoted by the Times newspaper, March 16, 1853. 
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they are, or ever have been, in any 
part of India. It is true that there 
are occasionally to be found foolish 
and incapable judges; but it is also 
true, that their hands are tied by a 
prompt and cheap facility of appeal, 
while the decisions of most magis¬ 
trates are received with unquestion¬ 
ing acquiescence. It is true that 
disaffected and disappointed native 
pleaders, ejected from the courts 
which they have too long corrupted, 
are loud in their complaints of the 
inetlicieucy and unpopularity of our 
judicial system; and that theso 
complaints, embodied in petitions, of 
which every person of Indian ex- 
orieneo knows the preciso value, 
ave been received by the legislature 
with a gravity of attention which 
only honest ignorance can excuse; 
but it is also true that the courts of 
the English magistratesare thronged 
daily by hundreds of applicants; that 
their number has a constant tendency 
to increase; so that it must always bo 
oneol'thcmagistrates’moststrenuous 
efforts to cheek rather than encou¬ 
rage litigation: and that natives 
only resort to those courts in which 
they have confidence is fully esta¬ 
blished by the occasional exceptions 
which do occur, by tjip speedy de¬ 
sert ion of the justice lwdl which in¬ 
evitably follows upon the presence 
of an incapable or an indolent judge 
upon the bench. « 

.Far arc we from sayifig that 
the judicial system of India is 
perfect. Wo know that the police 
requires infinite improvement; that 
the maintenance of an inefficient 
or careless man upon the seat 
of judgment should be even more 
impossible than it now is; that those 
who are set to judge could not but 
be the better qualified for their 
office if a scientific study of those 
fundamental principles of law which 
are the same always to all men, were 
superadded to the still more indis¬ 
pensable qualification of knowledge 
of the native language and native 
manners and customs; that our 
system may perhaps with advantage? 
he yet more simplified; our institu¬ 
tions yet more assimilated to the 
Hincient indigenous institutions of 
the country; but what we say is, 
that these reforms are being effected, 
and will be effected best, most surely 
and speedily in India itself; that it 


is unfair and impolitic to interfere 
with the natural course of that re¬ 
forming tendency which has recently 
shown such undoubted symptoms 
of vitality ; to hinder the develop¬ 
ment of those true principles which 
the Indian government has of late 
years recognised, and is now with 
progressive consistency carrying into 
practice; that in this matter, even 
more than that of tho land revenue, 
an extraneous ill-informed inter¬ 
ference in things requiring such 
delicacy of subtle distinguishing 
knowledge of native men aud man¬ 
ners, would be fatally injurious; 
that it will go far to neutralize ono 
of the greatest benefits that has 
been conferred on Indian litigants, 
viz. tho exclusion from courts of 
justice of native attorneys, if this 
country now insists upon presenting 
them with tho unwelcome services 
of English barristers. 

Wo come next to the considera¬ 
tion of public works, intimately con¬ 
nected with the finances of tho 
country. Are theso proper subjects 
for English interference ? Within 
certain limits they undoubtedly are, 
and it is strange -and interesting to 
observe how exactly theso limits are 
marked bv tho natural laws of sup¬ 
ply and demand. So far as those 
operate, English intervention is 
powerfully effectual. The want of 
ootjon naturally leads to that ex¬ 
cited demand for the means of pro¬ 
filing it, such as railroads and other 
roads, which has been so strikingly 
felt, though asLyct but partially re¬ 
sponded to, in India during the last 
few years. And undoubtedly public 
works—roads, bridges, canals— these 
being the same in their nature all 
over the world, it requires no 1 ndian 
experience to appreciate their ad¬ 
vantages ; nor yet—engineering re¬ 
ports being once obtained—to form 
an opinion as to the possibility of 
making them. It is not like the 
revenue settlement and the coftrta 
of justice, to deal with which not 
only must a man put off his Euro¬ 
pean garb of thought to put on an 
Oriental, but must be acquainted 
more particularly with the historical 
antecedents and local traits of parti¬ 
cular districts. In this case we have 
same struggle against nature in 
country as another; the laws of 
friction, gravity, velocity donotalter. 

4 2 
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Neither can it be said with regard 
to this as it can with regard to 
the two charges against the Indian 
government before noticed, that the 
desired reform has anticipated the 
present demand for it. No doubt 
something has been done, and some¬ 
thing is Btill doing; the grand trunk 
road from Benares to Meerut has 
been open for several years, and the 
railroad from Bombay to Tatinah 
for several weeks. It hardly needed 
the ability of such a man as Sir 
Henry Elliot to answer the foolish 
charge that the Mahommedan cm- 

{ >erors, with all their splendid palaces 
or themselves and tombs for their 
dancing girls, did more for India in 
the way of great national works than 
we have dono. Still it cannot bo 
denied that the state of communica¬ 
tion generally in India, both by land 
and water, is very far removed from 
what it might, and by this time 
should have been. Even in this 
respect a better spirit has been 
shown in our most recently acquired 
province, the Puujaub, the roads in 
which, bad as they maybe, are on the 
whole better than those in the older 
provinces, with tho exception of 
that alluded to above from Benares 
to Meerut, and w here the judicious 
liberality of Lord Palhousie from the 
iirst set apart a large aunual sum out 
of tho revenues of the new territory, 
(the largest indeed that it pas 
in his power to grant)* for tho 
express purnose of making and main¬ 
taining public works, especially con¬ 
necting tho great rivers by cauuls 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

Still the complaint is made that 
much revenue is lost to the state, and 
much military economy prevented ; 
much inconvenience and loss sus¬ 
tained by tho commercial interests 
both of India and England, owing to 
the want of efficient public works, 
and especially ofgood roads, and the 
Government of India is not in a con¬ 
dition, even prospectively, to deny 
the truth of the complaint. Their 
answer is that they have no money, 
whereupon the complainera change 
their ground and denounce a finan¬ 
cial system which, with all the arti¬ 
ficial assistance of opium and salt 
monopolies, manages to leave the 
people poorer than they ever w^^ 
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and yet not yield a sufficient revenue 
to enable the Government to carry 
out the most obvious and important 
works of public benefit. 

In suen complaints it is in the 
first place necessary to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. When 
it is said that the people arc more 
highly taxed and consequently more 
miserably poor under us than they 
were tinder Mogul emperors or 
native princes, we are not careful 
to give an answer to such a 
charge. When the data on which 
it is founded are produced it will 
be time enough to see if it cannot 
be met. It is easy indeed to excite 
horror by painting the poverty- 
stricken condition of a people who 
live upon two anas a-day; but it 
should be known that the poverty so 
expressed, and the poverty which we 
should understand to be meant if 
told that the working classes in Eng¬ 
land were living upon threepence 
a head per diem, are two totally 
different things. The former im¬ 
plies an absence not only of tho 
means of supplying wants, but of 
the wants themselves: the latter in¬ 
cludes the pain and the misery of 
desires that cannot be gratified. It 
is marvellous how little difference 
there is between the wants of a 
wealthy chief and of a poor eoolio - 
w ith his two anas a day. The latter, 
it is true, ha' no clothes, neither does 
he wish for them ; he eats less de¬ 
licately, blithe eats plentifully ; for 
his two anas a-day will supply him 
with as much bhang to smoke, as 
much bread, almost as much ghee, to 
eat as lie can want, and ho requires 
nothing more, except perhaps tho 
luxury of an occasional sweetmeat, 
which he often manages to obtain. 
The little Highland boy, whose 
highest notion of regal felicity was 
1 to eat cream-porridge and to swing 
upon a gate all day,’ would hardly 
have required more than a coolie’s 
income to realize his idea. Poverty 
indeed is all but universal in India, 
if by that term is meant an average 
Of incomes which we should regard 
as intolerably small; but if poverty 
means hunger, thirst, cold, want, 
starvation—all but unknown. We"] 
doubt whether the main staple of 
the Indian peasantry has ever been 


* Blue Book, pp. 161. 1667-1669. 
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richer or poorer than they arc at 
present; the only difference that 
our rule has given riso to, has been 
the formation and gradual increase 
of a middle class, with more ex¬ 
tended wants and comparatively 
larger means of gratifying them, and 
perhaps, we may add, a diminution 
of the number of those creatures of 
native tyrants, whose gross wants 
had been multiplied, not by civili¬ 
zation, but by a debased ingenuity 
of sensual appetite, and who gratified 
these wants by oppressing and plun¬ 
dering the poor. 

But still the chargo remains; 
that system of finance must surely 
be radically wrong which fails to 
furnish sufficient revenue for the 
accomplishment of tho most ordi¬ 
nary of those great public works 
which an absolute Government 
is undoubtedly bound to provide 
for its subjects. And to this it 
is replied that in ordinary circum¬ 
stances the revenue would be and 
has been sufficient; as the great 
progress made under the pacific 
reign of Lord William Bentinck 
sufficiently testifies; but that the 
circumstances of India have been for 
the most part extraordinary ;* that is 
to say, that it ha# been for the last 
twenty years almost ediftinually en- 
^ gaged in war. , 

So that revenue languishes for 
lack of public works, whereby the 
resources of the country -* the na¬ 
tural foundations of revenue—may 
be developed ; and public works are 
not made for lack of revenue, and 
revenue again is lacking for such 
purposes, because it is squandered 
in war. Here, then—exclaim tho 
accusers of the Company—here is a 
vicious circle for you! A vicious 
circle, truly; or, rather, a vicious 
pyramid, reposing upon a most 
vicious base. And what is this base? 
What but those wars in which the 
revenues of India have been wasted P 
The lingering, distressing, and in¬ 
glorious war in Burmah; the ques¬ 
tionable conquest of Scinde, the dis¬ 
grace of Afghanistan, the awful 
catastrophe of the Khyber, these 
are the precious purchases which 
► we have made with that treasure 
which should have gone to fer¬ 
tilize the fields and open up the 
communications of India; to fill the 
coffers of the Indian government, 


and help to civilize tho Indian peo¬ 
ple. And whom have wp to thank 
for these P Lord Broughton has 
given an answer to that question 
which is not likely to be forgotten. 
Let Englishmen and the English 
parliament remember this. The man 
who, more than ten years after the 
event, could assert with boastful 
nonchalant indifference, in a com¬ 
mittee-room of the House of Com¬ 
mons, ‘ that he was solely respon¬ 
sible for the Affghan war, was, not 
the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, not a director at all, but 
an ex-President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol—that Minister of tho Crown 
who. according to Sir Charles Wood, 
is as much responsible to parliament 
for what goes on in bis department 
as the different Secretaries of State 
are for what occurs in theirs. Most 
earnestly do we hope that Lord Cla¬ 
rendon is somewhat more respon¬ 
sible as to our relations with foreign 
powers, or we may have him men¬ 
tioning, as a new fact, some ten or 
twelve years hence, when Europe 
has been deluged in blood, that ‘ it 
was all bis doing.’ 

When Englaijd, then, lias forced 
upon her notice the deficiencies of 
the public works and financial re¬ 
sources of "India, let her remem¬ 
ber that this is mainly to be at¬ 
tributed to wars which the Imperial, 
and not the Indian, Government lias 
initiated; and that the most efficient 
way in which these deficiencies can 
bfi supplied is, not by making vague 
comparisons which cannot bo sup¬ 
ported, bctwoch the past and pre¬ 
sent condition of the natives, nor by 
dealing in this matter, any moro 
than with regard to the land settle¬ 
ment or the administration of justice, 
with details which can bo best un¬ 
derstood and most satisfactorily dis- 
osed of by the local authorities; 
ut by feeling as sincerely averse to 
Asiatic as she docs to European war; 
and (as we hope to show more fylly, , 
presently) by insisting on the aboli¬ 
tion of that cumbrous and mischie¬ 
vous system of double government 
which can screen the Minister of the 
Crown, who has power to make or 
unmake Affghan wars and Cabul 
massacres, from parliamentary, 
that is to say from national, respon¬ 
sibility. 

The matter of patronage has been 
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mixed up with thoso more vital 
questions which wc have just been 
considering, and has assumed a 
strange prominence in the Govern¬ 
ment measure. Not, indeed, that 
the patronage is an unimportant 
matter, far from it. This unpieasing 
word servos to cypress the selection 
and nomination of those to whom 
the destinies of India arc confided; 
those in fact upon whom, according 
to the gist of our w r hole argument, 
the welfare of India must—when all 
is done—principally depend. We 
do not deny that this is a matter on 
which this country has a right to in¬ 
terfere ; on which—if any case of cor¬ 
ruption or gross partiality, or tho 
habitual or even frequent appoint¬ 
ment.ofnotoriouslyunutpersons wore 
fairly made out—it would bo bound 
to interfere. But if there is one 
question which, more than another, 
has been decidedly begged, it is this 
of the abuse of patronage. We hear 
tirades in all directions against it. 
Sneers as to what it is worth; indig¬ 
nant exclamations against the way 
in which it is distributed. But no 
one ventures to nlfirm that appoint¬ 
ments arc sold ; yet this, if any thing, 
must he meant when it is asked, 
What is the pecuniary value of 
patronage to a director P "Mr. Bright, 
indeed, has made insinuations to this 
effect; but as lie refused, notwith¬ 
standing the earliest"appeal of the 
Court of Directors and the clearly 
expressed feeling of the House— 
justly sensible of the unfairness of 
vague, general accusations—to name 
the parties implicated in the trans¬ 
action which he described, nil that 
fell from him must be regarded as 
slanderous allusion rather than a 
fair and answerable charge; and 
as to the men appointed, no one 
lias been bold enough to have re¬ 
course even to the miserable final 
resource of naming instances of bad 
appointments. Of course, such might 
be fpund, but is it not a proof that 
vituperation is shy of facts, when it 
does not venture to put forward this 
very last leg of logical support P 
Such might do found, to bo met in¬ 
stantly by a dazzling list, in which 
the names of Thomason, Mont¬ 
gomery, Currie, Lake, Edwardes, 
and, last and greatest, Lawrence, 


would soon silence those who dared 
to play at that game. But no, it is 
easier to prefer vague charges of 
nepotism and corruption. 

These men who have won and 
kept the Indian Empire, unbacked 
by English help or sympathy, en¬ 
tirely removed from the range of 
English interest till within the last 
twenty months; these men are, it 
appears, all sons, nephews, or grand¬ 
children of the different members of 
the Court of Directors. Shame on 
tho Minister who, if this be so, 
would destroy or diminish, even by 
six, the breed! But is it so? llavo 
these relations been so frcelv and 
unscrupulously appointed, to the ex¬ 
clusion, as it is complained, of the 
sons of civilians and soldiers ? From 
the year 1835 to 1851, out of 58G 
civil appointments, 2(50 (nearly one 
half) were given to the sons of civil 
and military officers of the Company: 
out of 4922 cadetships, 1395 (consi¬ 
derably more than a quarter) w ero 
similarly disposed of;* no incon¬ 
siderable proportion, when it is 
admitted on all hands that these 
appointments are objects of con¬ 
tinual solicitation from all classes in 
all parts of the country. But it is 
heartless work quoting for the lift ieth 
time figure* that have been so long 
patent to every inquirer in the Par- 
lfamentury Report, and never yet so 
much as noticed by those who prefer 
to pour forth mere vague accusations 
without a single fact to warrunt them. 

The Company has been un¬ 
fairly dealt with in this respect— 
more perhaps than in any other: 
but it certainly does not follow from 
this, that the proposed change is 
therefore undesirable ; the conclu¬ 
sion may be true though founded 
upon false premises. We do not 
undertake to pronounce upon this 
matter, for it is one which experience 
must decide. Liberal men shrink 
instinctively from the plain speaking 
of Lord Elfenborough, when he says 
broadly that the son of a horse- 
dealer, and the son of an officer will 
\ot be, ceteris paribus, equally good 
members of the governing body in 
India; but old Indians shrug their 
shoulders with a shrewd suspicion ^ 
that liberal or illiberal liis lordship 1 
is right. For ourselves, we should 


* Report of Select Committee. Appendix, No. 4, pp. 351, 352. 
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be sorry to say a word against the 
system of throwing the prizes either 
of this country or of India open to 
competition : wc may perhaps won¬ 
der that the system should bo 
reserved for India, and no mention 
of it made for our own public offices; 
may wonder whether the gorgeous 
East is selected as a more than or¬ 
dinarily favoured region, or as a 
corpus vile for an experiment, of 
which those who make it get all the 
credit wliile others pay the price; 
wo may even go so far as to doubt 
with Lord Ellenborough whether an 
examination which proves ‘cram- 
ming' will at the same time gauge 
‘merit;’ still the principle is 
doubtless a correct one in the ab¬ 
stract, and the application of it may 
succeed not so much by the grace, 
as in spite, of those who apply it. 

We earnestly hope that, having 
said so much, we shall not be re¬ 
garded as blind and partial advocates 
of the East India Company. We 
have indeed felt indignant at, the 
injustice with which they have been 
treated, and Lave not scrupled to 
express an indignation which is 
shared by all who know anything 
of the real wants of India. But at 
the outsetsof this article we said that 
while there wiftfsiueh that English¬ 
men in England could not and 
should not attempt to do fbr India, 
t)i ere was much that they both could 
and should; we*have hitherto bean 
attempting to point out how much 
of the recent outcry upon Indian 
affairs has been, as far as practical 
interference is concerned, delusive 
or at least misleading; that upon 
one or two points we cannot in this 
country interfere at all without 
hampering and hindering those w ho 
by position and training are better 
qualified to act; that in others wetnay 
indeed interfere if we will, but that 
our interference will be but of ques¬ 
tionable benefit: it remains to be 
shown how we may and ought to exert 
ourselves; Heaven forbid that wo 
should bo contented with saying 
bow far Englishmen may %nd night 
to be careless regarding Indian mat¬ 
ters ; we would endeavour, diffi¬ 
dently indeed, but earnestly, to show 
bow and where their utmost care 
and most energetic action is urgently 
called for. 

In the first place, let us not 


be thought vague and unpractical 
when we assert that the influ¬ 
ence of England over 1 ndia is and 
must be chiefly a moral influence. 
Nor is it paradoxical to say that this 
influence is rather increased than 
diminished by that very ignorance 
which makes any more direct inter¬ 
ference inadvisable. Tho prevailing 
feeling in England with regard to 
India is one of generosity, of com¬ 
passion, in short, of philanthropy. 
That English philanthropy which wo 
have before alluded to, sometimes so 
glorious, sometimes so foolish; now 
gloriously showing itsolf in the work 
of slave emancipation, now foolishly 
wasted in moral pocket - handker¬ 
chiefs and religious flannel -wuist- 
coafs ; in its use associated with tho 
honoured name of Wilberforce, in 
its abuse disgraced by all the tribe 
of Jcllabys aud Pardigglcs — this 
feeling, so natural to the English 
people, is not wanting with regard to 
India. It is our tendency to sym- 

i iathi/.c w ith the mild Hindoo against 
iis rude oppressors; niuopeopleoutof 
ten, when they talk of the Indian em¬ 
pire, Bliake their heads and Bigh and 
make some self-reproachful observa¬ 
tion, so that a foreigner might sup¬ 
pose that this most wonderful result 
and signal proof of English energy 
—and notwithstanding all the faults 
tha t have been commi tied, we will say 
of English virtue and wisdom,—was 
rather matter for shame than ox- 
ultation. There is a true and a noble 
feeling at the bottom of this. 

In England we have no temptafion 
to lead us astray with regard to India, 
and it is easy as well as pleasant to 
think and talk virtuously. We dwell 
much on the duty of raising tho na¬ 
tives—on tho noble task of civilizing 
Asia; of preparing the people, of 
India to govern themselves, and so 
on; the natural view for those who 
are aided by tho enchantment of 
distance, who with no tomptation to 
do wrong are willing and desirous to 
do right. In India it fb otherwise. 
The mild Hindoo seen face to face 
attracts less spontaneous sympathy. 
In the dull routine of official busi¬ 
ness, the high idea, which alone is 
the true one, as to the nature of our 
position in India, is apt to be lost 
sight of: when men are engaged 
day and night in striving to main¬ 
tain their hold upon a country, they 
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are not very careful to recal the 
objects which brought them there. 
And yet it is surely true that the 
idea of our position in India is that 
wo should civilize its people and 
enable them in good time to govern 
themselves ; w o all profess to believe 
this ; but in the meantime the local 
government seeing and feeling the 
thousand obstacles that stand in the 
way of the realization of this idea, 
are apt to lose all faith in it, and to 
work on in a hard utilitarian spirit. 
It must bo so, we may be sure. 
Those who execute the minute de¬ 
tails of any work are not those who 
best appreciate the idea of tho whole. 
What tho magistrate is to the con¬ 
stable, m hat the ruler of a province 
is to the magistrate, what the go¬ 
vernment of India is to the ruler of 
a province, that English opinion is 
to the government of India. English 
opinion, English philanthropy, these 
are the religion of the Indian execu¬ 
tive. JN 7 o mutter in comparison that 
this religious dement, if we may so 
call it, is often ill-informed, often im¬ 
practicable, often very inconvenient 
to those who with better knowledge 
and the keen Bagacity of practical 
experience, are yet obligM to sub¬ 
mit to its inllucnce. Tho two 

} towers — English speculative - phi- 
anthropy, and Anglo-Indian prac¬ 
tical energetic experience, will go on 
ns they have done, apparently con¬ 
tradictory but really harmonious; 
apparently weakening, but really 
strengthening one auothcr; appa¬ 
rently inconsistent hut in reality Doth 
true—and in the vitality of both of 
which the secret of tho Anglo-Indian 
empire is to be found. And is this 
all P Is England to go on talking 
and thinking, as has been her wont, 
about India—and to do nothing P 
Not so. 11 is indeed tho existence of 
England—the greatness of England 
ancl tho public opinion of England 
which must have more effect upon 
India than anything else; butbesides 
this there fre one or two points in 
which the Indian question doesnearly 
and practically concern us at home 
more than those in India. 

For it is we who send out those 
who are to govern India, and it is 
we who have to establish a system 
of home government which shall be 
a means of communication and not 
of obstruction between us and India. 


The appointment of Governor- 
General oflndia is one of universally 
allowed magnificence. The man 
who fills it combines the ostensible 
dignity of a monarch with the actual 
power of a minister. To him the 
people of India look with far more 
of hope or fear than we are ac¬ 
customed to do either towards the 
Sovereign or the Government of the 
day. lie first receives, and it is his 
high office to transmit to the country 
which he governs the influence of 
England. Besides this, he trans¬ 
mits to a wonderful degree his own 
personal influence. lie is not merely 
set to administer a system with more 
or less ability; his own character is 
apparent in and marks every aet of 
his administration. It is his high 
privilege, and at the same time his 
almost overwhelming responsibility, 
to be every day of his life consciously 
making history. The same may be 
said, indeed, of every English states¬ 
man, if we go into it very closely; but 
in India the elements of civilization 
are still so primitive and distinct,and 
epochs succeed each other with such 
strangcrapidity, that lie who governs 
there is more palpably seen to bo 
engaged in moulding those main 
features by which the 'history of 
the times Mill beefier wards reco¬ 
gnised. 

Tho Governor-General of India 
should, as no have said, in a 
special manner sstai'id between Eng¬ 
land nnd India, combining the lofty 
speculations which‘distance makes 
natural to the one country, M’itk that 
practical knowledge which ex- 

S erienee furnishes in the other. 

inceroly do we hope, therefore, 
that the system Mill long be con¬ 
tinued of appointing to this exalted 
office, not persons of high Indian 
official reputation, but Englishmen 
of rank, unconnected by anyprevious 
official tie M ith India. It is easy to 
point out the inconvenience arising 
from the custom of appointing an 
ignorant Governor, ana then re¬ 
moving him as soon as ho begins 
to understand his business: but this 
inconvenience is much more than 
balanced by the indispensable ad¬ 
vantage of having continually 
brought to bear in the highest station 
in India the influence of English 
mind and feeling, trained in an Euro¬ 
pean rather than an Eastern school. 
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That the Governor-General should be 
a man of rank too is an advantage in 
a community of Englishmen having 
among themselvesno other than local 
official distinctions: he is thus at 
onco raised above those social little¬ 
nesses which ore unhappily too pre¬ 
valent among Anglo-Indians. 

We do not object then to tho 
Governor-General s beingan English 
nobleman unacquainted with India, 
nor is it to be wondered at that 
among the English nobility the least 
wealthy should be most disposed to 
seek the office. But we do object to 
making the most splendid dignity 
that any nation has in its power to 
bestow upon a citizen, the exclusivo 

5 rivilego of ‘ genteel poverty.’ 
'here has been before now a ten¬ 
dency to do this, and looking at re¬ 
cent appointments to the Governor¬ 
ships of the minor Presidencies, it 
seems impossible to say that the ten¬ 
dency is yet extinct. We would 
have an English nobleman as Go¬ 
vernor-General of ludia, but it does 
not follow that we should be willing 
to sec any poor lord, with a scanty 
income, who is ready to undergo five 
years’ exile for the sake of improving 
it, exalted to that position. 

Let it be Sistinetly understood that 
we in no way aTjude to or make any 
exception at the person whe^at pre¬ 
sent holds the high office in question. 
Lord Dalliousie’^was in every way 
a most “proper appointment. A 
rising statesman trained in the 
business-like school of Sir ItobA-t 
Peel, having creditably discharged, 
under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, bis arduous duties as Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade, his 
career and position amply justified 
those expectations of him w liich in 
the last five years he has with so 
much credit to liimself and benefit 
to India realized. But bis term of 
office has already expired, and his 
almost immediate return is looked 
for ; and it must he confessed that 
if there be any truth in the different 
rumours that have from timo to time 
been circulated with regaad to his 
successor, all those who are interested 
in India will have great reason to 
deplore liis retirement. Wo do 
hope that England, while discussing 
the Indian question ; while canvass¬ 
ing so freely the conduct of the 
Court of Directors at home and of 


its servants abroad; while charging 
theso so unsparingly with abuse of 
power and neglect of duty, will be 
mindful not to abuse the very im¬ 
portant power, nor to neglect the 
very sacred duty which she herself 
will presently no called upon to 
exercise and discharge towards 
India. Tho legislature and tho Minis¬ 
ters of the Crown may rest assured 
that no abuse of patronage in tho 
appointment of t-iviliuus and cadots 
can be so injurious, no neglect of 
India so ruinous, no oppression of 
the often quoted 150 millions of 
natives so gross, as the appointment 
of a bad, that is to say an inefficient, 
Governor-General. 

This, then, is England’s first 
great duty to India, to appoint good 
governors. Tho Government of 
this country properly insists upon 
retaining in its own power tho 

J iractical, if not absolutely the 
orinal, nomination, not only of tho 
Governor-General, but also of tho 
governors of the two other pre¬ 
sidencies. This power has often 
been abused. No one will deny it. 
It will be one unspeakably good 
result to India of tho present agita¬ 
tion, if such abuse becomes for tho 
future impossible. But how is it to 
be mado impossible P Simply by 
bringing the public opinion of Eng¬ 
land to # bear upon the matter, and 
opening up the channels through 
which this opinion is to flow; and 
this brings us at once to tho other 
division of what wo may call tho 
English side of Indian reform—tho 
abolitiort of tho double government. 

It is bard to overrate the import¬ 
ance of this abolition: it is not a 
question simplyof expense and delay, 
though the Government system of 
doublo government does of course 
involve these. When Mr. Bright 
complains that business is hindered 
because every transaction has to bo 
gone through first in Leadenhall- 
street, and then all ovv agjiiu in 
Cannon-row, that needless expense 
is incurred by maintaining two 
establishments to do tho work of 
one, he is not answered, because ho 
is unanswerable. It is as if an 
attorney w ere to insist upon having 
every deed copied by two different 
clerks, working in two different 
offices at some distance from each 
other. But great os is the evil of 
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the extra expense thus recklessly 
incurred, and still greater that of the 
delay thrown in the way of public 
business, these evils are yet the 
least of those which this cumbrous 
system gives rise to. The great and 
unpardonable evil of it is, that it 
destroys responsibility, and griev¬ 
ously impairs the chain of communi¬ 
cation between England and 1 ndia. 
When we speak of England influ¬ 
encing India, what is it that we 
menu? Wo mean public opinion in 
"England. But how does public 
opinion operate P Properly and 
naturally in two ways : through the 
Press, and through Parliament. The 
first way is happily still open, and 
whatever benefit India has derived 
from this country, it has derived 
principally if not solely by means of 
the Press. But the other and more 
constitutional channel is stopped by 
the double government. Jf there is 
a strong feeling in the country' ubout 
India, it is sure to find its expression 
in Parliament. This we may safely 
say, w ithoutprejudieingthe (piestion 
of Parliamentary Itelbrm, that on 
whatever subject the country or any 
large party in the country.entertams 
a strong feeling, that feeling is sure 
to find its way into the House of 
Commons. And what is the next 
step? To question the ministerP 
Ay—you may do that; you may 
eall to the President of the Board of 
Control; but will ho come when 
you have called him? Or if he 
comes, is it to any purpose, or is it 
to shutHe out of the matter by re¬ 
ferring it to the Court of Directors P 
Lord John Kuasoll may refuse for 
awhile to answer Mr. Disraeli about 
our relations with llussia, and the 
country may have the good sense pa¬ 
tiently to assent for a while to the re¬ 
fusal, knowing that when ii chooses 
to insist upon being answered, Mr. 
Disraeli will ask again, and Lord 
John llussell must reply. But 
w hen, Mr* Bright interrogates Sir 
Charles Wood about some Indian 
matter, he is met not by a refusal, 
but by an intimation that the 
Minister knows nothing,—that he 
must ask the Court of Directors! 
If a too credulous member, trusting 
to these instructions, were really to 
betake himself to Leadenhall-streot, 
and put his questions there, it would 
be amusing to witness tho con¬ 
temptuous bewilderment with which 


he would bo met. The sole ma¬ 
chinery by means of which tlmt 
Court can be interrogated is the 
Court of Proprietors, to which only 
a limited number of stockholders 
have access; and these, if ever they 
do succeed in getting any answer at 
all from their somewhat imperious 
directors, are assured that the 
matter about which they inquire 
does not concern the Court, that 
they aro not responsible, that the 
Board of Control has done it all, 
whatever the particular it may be. 

And even were it otherw ise, what 
are the East India Directors, that 
tho country should interrogate 
them? The genius of the British 
Constitution recognises but ono 
means apart from the public press 
by which the nation may obtain 
information and express itself upon 
affairs of State, and that means is 
the presence of a responsible Mi¬ 
nister of the Crown in Parliament. 
It is by this responsibility aloue that 
England can effectually act upon 
India. Is it complained that a bad 
and incapable Governor-General is 
from time to time appointed, that 
rash, needless, costly, and inglorious 
wars are sonletimes entered upon, 
that public works hi_ India are neg¬ 
lected, or the poGpIc of India de¬ 
frauded, of their rights P The remedy 
is the same in all cases. Let there 
be a Minister why shall really bo 
Obliged on all' occasions to render 
true account. Is the English mind 
bestirring itself abotit India, anxious 
for information more precise and 
less cumbrous, more regularly sup¬ 
plied and less bewildering than that 
contained in the voluminous reports 
of committees appointed every 
twenty years? The reply is still 
the same. Let there be in Parlia¬ 
ment a well-informed, responsible 
minister, ready to furnish informa¬ 
tion session after session, or, if re¬ 
quired, night after night. In a 
word, let England be put in real, 
regular, andconstitutional connexion 
with India; that is to say, let the 
local authorities of India be respon¬ 
sible to the Governor-General, the 
Governor-General to the Minister 
of the Crownfor Indian Affairs, the 
Minister of the Crown to Parlia¬ 
ment, and Parliament to the country. 
It will be acknowledged by all that 
this is the chain that ought to exist; 
some venture to assert that it exists 
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already. Some of tho links are, 
indeed, perfect, but two at least are 
faulty, if not altogether wanting. 
The communication between the 
Governor-General in India and the 
Minister in Downing-atreet is not 
so direct as it might be, as it would 
be, wore it not for the diversion ex¬ 
isting in Leadenhall-street. And is 
the President of the Board of 
Control really as responsible for 
the affairs of India as the different 
Secretaries of State are for what 
goes on in their respective depart¬ 
ments ? Credat Sir Charles Wood. 
Yes, let him believe it himself, and 
assert it too, if ho will, but for 
India's sake, let him not, in making 
such an assertion, be believed. 

There are strong and terrible 
facts to be set against the assertion. 
The English people, anxious by tits 
and starts to express themselves 
towards India, but linding no con¬ 
stitutional means by which to do 
so; u Burmese war dragging its slow 
length along, disapproved by the 
country, avowed by uo ono, and yet 
continuing; and, above all, the ever 
memorable confession of a former 
Indian minister, * I was the solo 
author of the Affgkan war.’ 

But, it may be said, it is all very 
well to condemn?*the system of 
double government, but what do 
you propose to substitute far itP 
Kbw, iu this question lies practically 
the whole problem* with regard to 
the renewal of tho Company’s char¬ 
ter ; and it has been our object in» 
this paper not to answer this ques¬ 
tion, but simply to state it dearly, 
and bring matters distinctly to this 
issue. We believe that if we could 
succeed in doing this, we should bo 
rendering very essential service; 
for that there never was a question 
so confused and mystified for want 
of being clearly stated. People are 
led off into a fresh track every day. 
Each number of the Times, indeed 
of all the London journals, opens 
up some fresh issue, or furnishes a 
Btring of fresh facts unconnected 
with any that have gone before. 
With a considerable amount oi what 
is thought to bo knowledge thus 
acquired, but undigested, crude, 
contradictory, we are sure that very 
many are absolutely at sea os to 
what is the real question to be de¬ 
cided about India. And to state 
this question has been our present 


endeavour; to call people off from 
following up vogue tracks of inquiry 
which can only lead to confusion, 
because they cannot by any possi¬ 
bility be pursued far enough to 
establish any satisfactory conclu¬ 
sions, and to show what it is that 
this country may, and can, and 
should do for India; and (in still 
more practical language) what should 
be the great object of any measure 
brought before Parliament on the 
subject — namely, to abolish tho 
system of double government; and 
by so doing to establish a l’enl 
ministerial responsibility, which may 
make all future reforms possible; 
which, in fact, may not so much 
effect one or two particular reforms, 
as initiate an epoch of continual 
reformatory progress. 

Let Parliament give to India that 
great boon directly and abundantly 
which nowit derives only indirectly 
and in too sparing measure—that 
boon which the local government can¬ 
not give, which the local government 
itself stands most immediately iunecd 
of,—we mean Engl ish moral influence. 
Let the local government be left to 
remove or modify those hindrances 
to the actual present material w ell- 
bcing of India, which it is instinc¬ 
tively prompted and by its interest 
induced to do: to effect those re¬ 
forms which, if not made by them, 
will certainly never bo made at all; 
and let England be content (nor 
think the task a mean one) to im¬ 
part to the Indian government that 
more exalted, dignified, historical, 

i n'ospectivp view of our position in 
[ndia and our relation to its inhabi¬ 
tants, which distance and ignorauco 
of detail makes at once pleasant 
and natural to Englishmen; which 
is naturul because it is pleasant, 
pleasant because it is noble, and 
noble because it is true; in a word, 
leave India to be administered by 
those best qualified to do so—viz., 
those best acquaiuted with its people, 
its customs, and its law's; but let it 
be brought into more direct com¬ 
munication with English mind— 
that is to say, let tho government of 
India be made responsible to on 
English Minister of the Crown, and 
that Minister to tho people of Eng¬ 
land. 

It could hardly be difficult, in¬ 
deed, to make numerous suggestions 
in answer to the question, ‘ What 
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would you substitute for the double 
government ?’ The idea of turning 
tho Court of Directors into a Coun¬ 
cil, connected with, subsidiary to, 
and dependent upon, the Indian 
Minister of State, would be one of 
tho first to present itself; but this 
u ould require a separate article for 
its consideration. It may sound 
prudent to demand that abolition 
should bo accompanied by substitu¬ 
tion, but practically the demand 
docs not succeed. Men see an evil 
and protest against and destroy it, 
in full confidence that whatever is 
needful to be substituted will ap¬ 
pear in good time. ‘Good gover¬ 
nors, responsible ministers — and 
away with the double government!’ 
Englishmen like a cry—long may 
they do so; Tadpoles.and Tapers 
may abuse it, but at bottom tho 
feeling is one of honest desire to 
have a question fairly and pointedly 
stated—a very practical and fruitful 
feeling. Let the above bo the cry 
of In' 1 ' * "'»r«»mcrs. 

L- objected that 

wha.. we have neon saying supposes 
considerable zeal for "reform on the 

S iart of the Company’s servants in 
[ndia. We know it does. Let it 
not be , ired that the zeal, or the 
discretion either, (which is some¬ 
times forgotten at home,) will bo 
wanting there. We only wish that 
the Company’s servants 4 —that is, 
tho actual governors of India—were 
more thought of and consulted in 
this matter. They are at this time 
watching, with an interest little 
thought of at home, the proceedings 
of Parliament, and, still more, the 
stirringB of England, about India. 
They see that the nation is begin¬ 
ning to take more interest in India 
than it ever did before, and they 
rejoice to see it. They perceive 
that the men of Manchester are 
talcing a moro particular and, it 
must be owned, a more energetic 
interest, because they want cotton. 
They hope, indeed, that the national 
may keep pace with the Manchester 
interest; out they do not regret, 
but rather rejoice, in the activity of 
the latter, knowing that it is a 
natural and a legitimate interest, 
which cannot fail in the end to 
benefit India. They hear much said 
about India that cvinceB great igno¬ 
rance and yet great conceit of know¬ 
ledge; but they know that this is 


one of the penalties which must 
be paid for long indifference and 
neglect, and bear it patiently. They 
hear themselves abused, ridiculed, 
and traduced; denounced as op¬ 
pressors—laughed at as bunglers—• 
spoken of as ludicrously incompetent 
judges—stem and cruel exactors of 
revenue—over-paid, luxurious, care- 
less, some do not hesitate to add, 
corrupt—but they look at the map 
of British India, which the Indian 
army has conquered, and which the 
Indian civil service administers, and 
can afTord to bear patiently with all 
that. But one thing does rouse their 
indignation. When they see young- 
men in and out of Parliament making 
polit ical capital out of Indian griev¬ 
ances—young men who like to write 
slashing Radical pamphlets, or who 
wish to conciliate Radical con¬ 
stituencies, sauntering from the 
club or the park into the House of 
Commons, inflated with a two weeks’ 
knowledgo of Indian history, and 
a string of one-sided statistics culled 
at ranclom from the Blue-book, and 
there declaiming with all the em¬ 
phasis of ignorant impunity, against 
the follies and iniquities of those 
who have made India what it is; 
Baying—and that, too, without being 
silenced by indijjiYaMt ridicule- that 
the Indian people tire worse oft’ now 
than they wore under their own 
native princes, or the Maliommedau 
• emperors; then •Llieir patience does 
almost fail them, and they arc 
tempted to wish that for a year or 
two tho Mogul emperors were in¬ 
deed back again, and that these 
young west-end Radicals might bo 
transplanted for a while as ryots 
from the neighbourhood of Belgravia 
to that of Delhi, to learn the amazing 
difference that exists between de¬ 
clamation and fact. 

But the impatience passes away, 
almost as speedily as do the words of 
these frothy dcelaimers, and there 
remains one general earnest feeling 
among tho members of the Indian 
services, that England may deal 
with Jndia honestly and wisely; 
minding first her own business, that 
is to say, appointing good governors, 
and trusting them when appointed; 
but taking ample security to herself 
that this trust is not abused by 
bringing both governed and gover¬ 
nor nearer to herself, connected by 
the golden chain of responsibility. 
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G OOD travel-writing requires* a 
certain sort of egotism. It is 
indeed autobiography—a narrative 
of personal adventure. The little 
monosyllable must be bold, and for¬ 
ward, and familiar. ShyncHS, hau¬ 
teur, and fastidiousness are no garb 
for the pilgrim ego. But / need not 
be always proclaiming myself a hero; 
I need not show a consciousness of 
my own merits; no vanity need 
glitter in my storv. I may toll it 
plainly and naturally, setting down 
what I felt, and not wlmt T ought 
to feel; the experience of the day, 
and not the after-thought of the 
morrow. Yes, sir: and so, or not 
at all, you will be readable and 
pleasant; journeying by this rule, 
you will give freshness to the most 
liuckueyed ground. There is always, 
we have said it before, something 
left to see; there is always some¬ 
thing new to be felt in'what has 
been scon befd!v. And the differ¬ 
ence of manner yt/U have been 
pleased to describe makes the dif¬ 
ference between Mr. Robinson 
,\usoe, who is our choice compa- 
and this or that gmnd tourist 
who condescends to line our trunks. 

Nowhere is there more of that 
fine and true humour which prevents 
egotism from becoming offensive, 
than in our own country. No¬ 
where is there so genuine and ready 
a sense of the ridiculous. We 
should seem, therefore, to bo well 
qualified for narrating our personal 
experience. Yet English reserve 
has passed into a proverb. We are 
said cither to wrap ourselves up in 
coldness and disdain, or to seek re¬ 
fuge from our shyness in bustle and 
rattle. De Tocqucville pretends we 
areafraidof making acquaintances we 
might afterwards regret. But there 
is no ground for this imputation of 
selfishness. Our real fear is in an 
opposite direction, and is in truth a 
part of our humour. On the one 
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hand, our quick sense of the ridi-^ 
culons makes us ever afraid of ridi¬ 
cule, and on the other the tender¬ 
ness which is always found with, 
humour shriuks from meeting im¬ 
perfect sympathy. Only tho confi¬ 
dence of power can overcome this 
double timidity, and enable its for¬ 
tunate possessor to present himself 
before the world with ease and grace 
in his natural character. 

Hence perhaps it is that so few 
of our tourists attain any marked 
success in wlmt, on a former occa¬ 
sion, we described as apparently the 
easiest of all arts — travel-writing. 
Another pile of vari-oolourcd vo¬ 
lumes now courts our attention, and 
invites us into every quarter of the 
globe except our own. Europe alono 
is absent from our tabic*. We will, 
then, take flight to the other hemi¬ 
sphere, uml jiceompauy Mr. Mac 
Cann* in his ride through the Ar- 

S nlinc Provinces of South America. 

r. MacCann travelled for the pur¬ 
pose of examining the great slieep 
and cattle farms of the country, and 
seeking novvopenings for commerce. 
'He finds a vast field for emigrant 
enterprise, but liable to the desolat- 
% ing influence of the civil dudgeon 
always running high in that luckless 
clime. 

Many settlers, especially among 
the Irish, have realized an indepen¬ 
dence in a very short time. But 
sheep-farming is a gigantic affair on 
those boundless plains. A Mr. 
Handy, known otherwise as Irish 
Mike, and again as the Duke of 
Leinster, goes south, and buys faia 
eight thousand sheep at eighteen 
pence a dozen. A hundred yo lqst 
or eaten on the journey home. 
About a thousand are killed as soon 
os they become fat; the fleeces bring 
fiveshillings and threepence a dozen; 
the mutton fattens a herd of swine. 
Mr. MacCann says nothing of the 
quality of the pork, but the profit 


* Tmo Thousand Miles' Ride through the Argentine Provinces. With IUcwtxn- 
•tioaa. By William MacCann. 2 vols. Smith and Elder. 
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speak r for itself. On the other 
hand the cattle-farmer now and then 
learns the cost of civil war. The 
soldiers disdain to cat bull-beef, and 
certain English proprietors in the 
Banda Oriental found on collecting 
their beasts after an inroad that they 
possessed a herd of a thousand bulls 
with no companions of the softer 
sex. To travel over those endless 

} )rairios with your horizon always 
lying before you, you should, like 
the author of Eothm , have learnt 
to iind a homo in your saddle. 
Everything is done on horseback. 
Only a few miles out of Buenos 
Ayres Mr. MaeCann tinds an Ar¬ 
cadian amazon tending her sheep. 
In Corrientes, during the war with 
liosas, General Buz, like the king 
of Dahomey, had a regiment of 
lady lancers, nine hundred strong. 
They took no part in the light, but 
rejoiced, it is said, both in the spoil 
and the carnage. Your horse, again, 
is no trained pacer of the manege, 
but you are lucky if he is tame 
enough to eat corn. Of a troop 
which Mr. MaeCann purchased for 
his journey, three were described as 
tame, two neither tame nor wild, 
and one only tit to be a perch for a 
bird. There is frequent occasion to 
try lheir metlle and your oft n. You 
come up with a herd of deer and 
ostriches, and away you go, will you 
or not, in a chase to*which our 
hedge and ditch work is nothing.* 
You hear a mullled sound, the 
ground trembles beneath yon, and a » 
troop of wild horses thunders by, 
tossing their crests in the moon¬ 
light, their flowing manes and tails 
waving in the breeze. The natives 
tell you that at a certain hour nearly 
every night their dogs begin to 
howl and whine as if lamenting the 
dead, and that then some spirit rides 
past, mounted on a wild colt, and 
driving a troop of wild horses before 
him. A primitive hospitality, quite 
Arabiiyp in it3 character, prevails 
wfierovcr you go. There are no 
inns, and you put up at the farm¬ 
houses. Tender of payment would 
bo an insult, but the lodging is 
ofteu of the rudest. The floor is 
open for your bed, but you bad 
best be cautious in making it. Once 
towards day-break Mr. MaeCann's 
guide, Don Jose, seemed restless, 
and soon exclaimed, ‘ I have been 


sleeping on an ants* nest;' the cover¬ 
let was black with the creatures. 
And at another place he himself 
spread his couch over a rats’ burrow, 
the denizens of which squealed and 
scuffled under the clothes, and 
strolled freely over the person of 
their strange bed-follow. The fare 
is often novel, and the cookery not 
over nice. Armadilloes are a fa¬ 
vourite food; roasted in their own 
armour, their flesh resembles the 
sucking-pig’s, but is more delicate 
and tender. To cook beef, the spit 
is driven into the ground so as to 
slant over the fire until the joint, 
is sufficiently done, when iL is set 
upright, and the company sitting 
round, each in turn seize the meat 
with their teeth, and so cut off the 
mouthful by nu upward stroke of 
their knives, a mode of carving in 
which a stranger’s nose runs consi¬ 
derable risk of abbreviation. 

In the northern provinces, the 
country-folk live almost entirely in 
the open air ; even in the towns the 
roofs and court-yards arc favourite 
sleeping places; in the plains a 
household reposes under the shade 
of a tree; what wc call a house is 
merely a pantry or wardrobe. After 
supper you bid each *>ther a formal 
good night, amisgt) off to find as soft 
a couch as you irtay. 

(Air author does not share in the 
common feeling against Rosas, the 
late dictator, mid gives a pleasant 
account of his way of life, which 
was somow lint wiedi.-evul in its cha¬ 
racter, dinner being provided daily 
for all coiners, and two or three 
buffoons kept to entertain the com¬ 
pany. The presence of the general 
was always the signal for fun and 
drollery, but w as seldom granted, 
his daughter usually presiding. 
DonaManuelita was such a dashing 
horsewoman that Mr. MncGann 
says she often foiled him in his duly 
as a cavalier of fanning the mus- 
quitoes from her neck and arms. 

But we must here leave these 
agreeable volumes, only adding that 
they, contain much practical infor¬ 
mation respecting the traffic of the 
Argentine Provinces, and a com¬ 
plete history of the government, 
written with considerable spirit. 

From the river Plate we use our 
privilege to ascend to the isthmus 
joining tlio two continents, whither 
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Mr. Gisborne lias invited us wit.li 
liis Darion journal.* He travelled 
in the quality of civil engineer, to 
discover the best lino for a ship 
canal to unite tho Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific oceans, which lie thinks he 
has found between Caledonia Bay 
on the east and the Gulf of San 
Miguel on the west. Passing over 
some rather tedious speculation as 
to the difficulties he might expect 
to encounter, we are glad to disem¬ 
bark uith him at Cartagena, tho 
chief sea-port of Now Granada, now 
languishing under tho effects of 
party strife and want of enterprise. 
A detention of some weeks showed 
Mr. Gisborne more than he wished 
of tho lazy town, where the rulers 
take counsel on rocking-chairs, and 
the ladies wear necklaces of fire¬ 
flies, and tobacco and dirt are the 
order of the day. Weary of delay, he 
at length hired a brigantine and 
sailed for Port Escoces, so named 
from those unfortunate Scotch set¬ 
tlers whose story lias lately acquired 
fresh and still melancholy interest 
from the fate of their novelist. Here 
new ground was to be broken; no¬ 
thing was known of the interior of 
the country, except front the old 
accounts of life buccaneers. The 
Indian population ‘"is hostile to 
foreign visits. But a civil engineer 
is n')t easily daunted. Mr. Gis¬ 
borne and Ins assistant effected a 
landing unpcrccived* cut their way 
through the woods for a day’s maren 
without interruption, and slept in 
the bush with no other disturbance 
than the howling of a huge baboon. 
Ou their second day they were en¬ 
countered by Indians, and straight 
conducted back to the shore, where 
their fate was for awhile in somo 
suspense, lieleased at length by 
the influence of a chief called Bill, 
who spoke broken English, they 
sailed lor Chagres, satisfied that on 
thiB side of the isthmus there were 
no insuperable difficulties in the way 
of the proposed canal. Between 
Chagres and Panama they fell in 
with the stream of Californian gold 
seekers, among whom was a lair¬ 


haired personage whose male habi¬ 
liments could not disguise the sex 
of Imogen and Viola. From Panama 
a short voyage took them to the 
splendid harbour of San Miguel, 
w hence they pushed by boat up the 
Savannah river as far as possible, 
and then continued tlioir way on 
foot. But walking is no joke 
through those trackless woods. 
Every stop of the way must bo cut 
with the hatchet, or its substitute 
the machete, a short kind of sword; 
in some places the only modo of 
making a path is to fall backwards 
on the tangled vegetation; trousers 
are torn to rags, and a coating of 
mud is lbuud a useful guard against 
the musquitoes; the swamps fre¬ 
quently rise to the waist; and to 
crown all, the explorers entirely lose 
their way. We need not say with 
what joy they at length heard tho 
shout, of their boat’s crew. It w r as 
enhanced by the conviction that 
they had succeeded in their object, 
ami that the proposed canul was 
perfectly feasible. Its course is ex¬ 
hibited in several maps. Mr. Gis¬ 
borne is evidently a pleasant com¬ 
panion, and a lover of his profession; 
and in spite*of some superfluous 
writing, has produced a very read¬ 
able book. 

Wo wish we could fairly say the 
same of Mr. Parish Robertson,f 
whose two ‘bulky tomes on Mexico 
mud Yucatan next attract our notice, 
somew'hat ominously heralded by a 
• list of subscribers. But while they 
show r some of the social qualities 
which .would naturally command 
such a token of friendship, they are 
sadly deficient in the tact of author¬ 
ship. \V hole pages are filled with 
what we can only designate as twad¬ 
dle, and a dreary sort of drollery 
pervades the work, far more provok¬ 
ing than amusing. Provoking, be¬ 
cause Mr. Robertson can, when he 
pleases, be an entertaining and in 
structive companion. The wreck oi 
the ill-fated steamer, Forth, on the 
AJacranes reef, is even yet not so old 
a story as to be necessarily tiresome; 
but we recoil from the meetings of 


* The Isthmus of Darien in 1852. With Four Maps. By Lionel Gisborne. 
Saunders and Stanford. 

+ A Visit to Mexico, by the West India Islands, Vueutan, und United States, 
•with Observations and Adventures on the Way. By William Parish Robertson, 
author of Letters on Paraguay, &e. 2 vols. Simpkin and Marshall. 
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the passengers, Mr. Jtobertson in 
the chair, and the complimentary 
letters to the captain and the gallant 
Lieutenant Moleavvorth. Then, again, 
Mr. Llobertsou’s inability to descril>e 
the celebrated Mexican valley of 
Jalapa in his own words, is no reason 
why he should quote those of Bux- 
ton aud Madame Calderon de la 
Barca. ‘ Forgive me,’ lie exclaims, 

4 dear Madame C-de la B-. 

for thus culling your sweets ; but 
how pleased must my readers be 
once more to Hip them V So, too, at 
Niagara, our author may be wise in 
not attempting to explain his ovs n 
sensations, but ho is certainly wrong 
in using La Bruyi'rc’s tout cst dit, 
and still farther wrong in selling 
down the details of the falls like 
items of an auctioneer’s catalogue. 

‘1. The quantity of water dis¬ 
charged over the falls is, &<•. A,e. 

‘ 2. The falls are situated on the 
Niagara river, <&e. &c. 

‘3. The river forms the outlet 
of, Ac. &c.’ 

And so on through twenty-two 
particulars. Again, we cannot smile 
when we find a eliapter headed, 

4 Bobbers! Bobbers!! Robbers !!!’ 
yet containing no robbery; and our 
risible muscles are quite unmoved, 
when, after climbing n mountain in 
Mexico, Mr. Jtobertson says you 
require ‘suinmut on the summit of 
Sumate.’ But, on the Tither hand, 
we delight in his account of tlios# 
Yucatan Cheoribles, the brothers 
Camacho, of (Janipoachy, monks witlu 
no claustral austerity; the cider 
plump and rosy, good-tempered, 
garrulous, and facetious (something, 
wo imagine, like our traveller); tho 
younger thin, pale, and tall, meek, 
gentle, and thoughtful; who jour¬ 
neyed together over Europe, acquir¬ 
ing a high reputation for science 
and learning, and then planted their 
lig-treo in Campeachy, to sit under 
it for the rest of their lives. The 
elder brother collects a museum of 
ifatural history, and of those anti¬ 
quities with whicli Stephens has 
made us familiar; the younger is 
devoted to mechanics. 

They affect, with pleasant raillery, to 
laugh at each other’s tastes. They tell 
you of their pet it vs mitires. ‘ If my 
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brother,’ says the eldest, 4 wants to boil 
some glue, lie seizes hold of one of my 
ancient Indian pots, or of some beautiful 
large strong shell, and these ho merci¬ 
lessly destroys for me, and all for some 
foolish piece of mechanical work which, 
nobody cares a straw for.’ The younger 
smiles. ‘ Well, brother,’ he answers, 
‘ what are your bits of coarse Indian 
baked clay, or your big shells good for, 
if not as kitchen utensils ? But when 
you take my best tools to clean out an 
oyster, or scrape some barbarous image, 
1 may indeed feel some pain.’ 

Continuing our course towards 
the north, we now enter those wide 
and wild territories which own the 
Bway of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany. A ‘ Fur Trader’* presents 
us with some episodes of his adven¬ 
turous life among the 4 Flat-heads,’ 
and * Crows,’ and 4 Blackfcet,’ and 
4 Carriers.’ We find him exploring 
an unknown tract on the Columbia 
river; a Right of arrows whistles 
through his camp; he auswers with 
his rifles; and twenty-six Indians 
are left upon Iho held. Anon, he 
is travelling in concord with a band 
of Flat-heads, under Cut-thumb, 
their Ulysses, and Red - feather, 
their Achillos. The Blackfcet steal 
their horses. The spoil is recovered 
by Bed - feather, \>\rt las foes fire 
the prairie belfihd him, and horse 
and rider perish in tho flames. In¬ 
vited to an Indian burial, the Trader 
finds the grave is dug not only for 
tho dead.* Ofie sou had died be¬ 
fore, and the heart-broken Eagle 
will not survive the loss of another. 
4 The string of my bow is broken, 
tho last hope of my declining days 
has forsaken me. ... I was once a 
hunter, but 1 am so no longer. I 
was once the proud father of two 
noble sons, but alas, where are 
they? I was once a warrior, but 
am so no longer. Wherefore should 
I cumber the earth ?’ He folded his 
blanket around him, descended com¬ 
posedly into the pit, and cast him¬ 
self upon the corpse of his son. 
4 Throw in the eartli,’ he said; 4 1 
am resolved to die.’ The English. 
Trader gazed upon his face, as the 
clods showered down upon him, mid 
not a muscle changed to the last. 
The earth was levelled, and a flag 
marked the resting-place of the 


* Trails of American-India.i Life and Character. By a Fur Trader. Smith 
and £lder. 
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living and the dead. In 1835, our 
author was strolling along Stuart's 
Lake, when harrowing shrieks broke 
from the pine thicket, and rushing 
to ascertain the cause, ho found 
himself in the midst of some hun¬ 
dred Indians preparing the obse¬ 
quies of one of their race. In this 
case the body was to bo burnt . The 
widow was supporting its head, and 
beside it stood the pyro of dry fir. 
The Trader’s intrusion caused some 
demur, but ultimately the ceremony 
went on. The body wa9 laid upon 
the pile, and instantly covered with 
a pile of blankets, clothing, and 
other articles sacrificed by the by¬ 
standers to propitiate the wandering 
spirit. Then, amidst yells and ges¬ 
ticulations, the mother of the de¬ 
ceased advanced to fire the pile. 
The flames soon lighted up the 
forest, and by their glare the rela¬ 
tions of t he dead rushed to torture 
his widow. The wretched woman 
waft flung into the fire again ami 
again, until at length she struggled 
forth and fell fainting on the glass. 
But not yet was she suffered to rest. 
Her mother-in-law caught an axo 
from the ground, struck her a vio¬ 
lent blow on the shoulder#, and would 
have repeated*it, but that the Trader 
sprung forward *ahli wrested the 
weapon from her hands. Fortu¬ 
nately for him, sufficient rovenge 
bad been taken, and his interference 
was not resented. * • 

It were well if the dead were only 
propitiated by such Offerings as those 
mentioned above. At the rapids of 
the Columbia river, in 1841, our 
author was present in an Indian 
camp when divine service was being 
celebrated by the resident mis¬ 
sionary, and observed in a corner of 
the lodge a youth apparently dying 
of consumption, with his brother 
seated by liis side. Before the ser¬ 
vice was concluded, it was announced 
that the spirit of the sick man had 
departed, when the brother sprang 
upon a decrepit old woman among 
the congregation, and before a hand 
could be raised in help, had st sored 
her head from her body. And again, 
in the same year, Le Tranquille, a 
Shewappe chief, died after a pro¬ 
tracted illness, having with his latest 
breath fully warranted his European 
name, bv desiring that no vengeauce 
should follow his decease. But not 


so could his widow be contont. 
Seizing a gun, she placed it in the 
hands of her eldest son. *<ro,’ she 
said, ' go, my son, and revenge your 
father. . . ."Go, go; and let your 
victim be of no common rank.’ But 
it w as not until ho was taunted w ith 
a woman’s cowardice that the young 
man could bo uro\ eked to the deed. 
Then, at last, he took the gun, re¬ 
paired to the neighbouring fort, and 
seated himself beside the fire in tho 
hall where tho commandant, an in¬ 
timate friend of our author, was 
walking to and fro. They had 
talked awhile on various matters, 
when the ill-fated officer turned to 
leave the room, received tho charge 
of the Indian’s gun in his back, and 
fell to tho ground a corpse. The 
murderer was shot in attempting to 
escape. It seems tho Indians be¬ 
lieve that death by disease is never 
natural, but always duo to witch¬ 
craft or poison, and that the spirit 
of tho departed cannot find rest 
until it is appeased by such a sacri¬ 
fice as is here described. 

But enough of these grim stories. 
Let us follow' our author to tho 
house of feasting. In 1832, being 
then quartered ai Fort Simpson, on 
tho const, there came to him an 
Indian embassy. ‘ Great chief of 
the whites,’ said tho messenger, 

‘ you have seen my young men be¬ 
fore your f&rt. ... It is my inten¬ 
sion to give a great feast. ... I 
require your assistance.’ Fifteen 
hundred Indians were assembled for 
the banquet; six stout fellows could 
scarce clear a way for the guests to 
their placo of honour; tho seats 
were arranged as in the pit of a 
theatre; a Btage erected before them 
was concealed by a curtuin; in fact, 
it was a dramatic representation, at 
which the traders wore to assist. 
The curtain rose and discovered tho 
chief of the tribe, wearing a gro¬ 
tesque masque of wood, and haring 
his head surmounted by an i^page of 
the sun, lighted from the inside. 
all eyes were turned upon him, ho 
sunk slowly below the stage, leaving 
the audienco in darkness, and tho 
poor whites in some dread of their 
dusky neighbours. But daylight 
soon re-appeared, the orb rising 
again amidst rapturous applause, the 
Indians shouting, howling, and 
screaming in a way to appal white 
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ears. Three times was the setting 
and rising repeated ; then followed 
a dance of forty young Indian girls ; 
and then a strong savour of putrid 
oil announced the banquet, Pear’s 
grease, we observe, is not used only 
as a cosmetic by the Indians. 

On another occasion, our Trader 
was invited to dine with Hanayuh, 
a Carrier chief, who, among other 
distinctions, possessed the evil eye. 
Two hundred guests were present 
at the feast. BeaverB were the 
principal food. In the midst of the 
entertainment, llanayah filled a 
large dish with bear's oil, * Drink 
this,' lie said, placing the bowl be¬ 
fore a Nautlay Indian near him. 
‘Wherefore tliisr'’ demanded the 
other. ‘ Who accused xne, last 
winter, of eating all my store of 

{ jroasoP’ answered llanayah: ‘I 
lave at least enough left for you. 
Drink.’ Door Knsmalali, under 
fear of the evil eye, quailed of!' half 
the dish, hut w us glad to purchase 
exemption from finishing it by 
Hinging his coat to llanayah, in 
atonement for his slander. 

Wo might easily quote much more 
fromthis unpretending but interest¬ 
ing litllc volume; but others de¬ 
mand our attention. We still set 
our faces to the north. * Badness 
falls upon ns as we approach those 
icy waters, now' overhung by so 
much painful mystery. *So different 
are the views entertained respecting* 
the fate of the Jfrebus and Terror, 
that wo should regret to say a word 4 
which might damp tho hopes yet 
lingering of t heir safety'. The nar¬ 
ratives of two exploring parties are 
now lying before us : the first, that of 
Captain Kennedy’s second voyage* 
in the Prince Albert, equipped under 
the auspices of Lady b ranklin; the 
other, Dr. Sutherland's history of 
Captain Penny’s expedition. Tho 
JPrince Albert sailed from Aberdeen 
on the 22nd of May, 1851; made 
Cape ^Farewell June 24th; and on 
September 4th, sighted Leopold 
Island, near the winter quarters of 
Sir James Boss in 1848-9, where 


the district allotted to Captain Ken¬ 
nedy for investigation might be said 
to begin. After encountering great 
difficulty and danger from the ice 
in Prince Regeut, Inlet, the ship 
w^s at last secured in a good posi¬ 
tion for wintering in Batty Bay, on 
tho east coast of North Somerset. 
In the beginning of January', 1852, 
a preliminary journey was made to 
Fury Beach, where the stores de¬ 
posited by Sir John Ross, in the 
winter of 18112-3, were found still 
undisturbed, as they had been by 
Lieutenant Robinson in 1849 ; and 
having thus tested the travelling 
powers of his crew, on February 
25th, Captain Kennedy started to 
accomplish the main purpose of his 
expedition. His party consisted of 
fourteen. They proceeded south¬ 
wards from Fury Beach, crossed 
Cresswell Bay on the ice, and on 
the 5th of April reached Brentford 
Bay, a point of considerable interest. 
Here they divided,—Captain Ken¬ 
nedy taking the north side of the 
channel, and Lieutenant Bcllot the 
south. The result w as the discovery 
of a strait leading from Prince Re¬ 
gent, Inlet, on the east, to an open 
sea on tin*west, which Captain Ken¬ 
nedy lias since asci rttiined to be the 
northern exlvMbity of Victoria 
Strait. This inlet he proposes to 
calfBellot. Strait, in honour of the 
gallant French officer who volun¬ 
teered his •services to the expedi¬ 
tion ; and he observes that it sup¬ 
plies an important link in establish¬ 
ing the existence of the long-sought 
north-west passage. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to the map of the polar regions 
attached to Dr. Sutherland’s journal, 
the discovery does actually complete 
the line of water communication. 
The Cuptain also convinced himself 
that North Somerset wob joined to 
Prince of Wales Land by a conti¬ 
nuous line of coast, or at least that 
there was no navigable passage from 
Peel Sound to Victoria Strait. It 
was obvious, therefore, thatFranklin 
could not have come south from 
Capo Walker by these seas, and the 


* A Short Nan-alive of the Second Voyage of the Prince Albert in search of Sir 
John Franklin. By William Kennedy, commanding the Expedition. With Illus¬ 
trations, and a Map by Arrowsmith Dalton. 

Journal of a Voi/ayc to IIa (tin's Pan and Barrow Straits. By Peter C. Suther¬ 
land, M ])., M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Expedition. With Maps, Plates, and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
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explorers pushed directly west, in 
order to discover whether any other 
channel existed. They crossed the 
head of Victoria Strait in two days, 
and found a low, level coast, scarcely 
distinguishable from the Hoe over 
which they had travelled. A long 
march westward and northward 
across these plains brought them to 
the head of Ommanney Bay ; from 
thence they turned back to Peel 
Sound, searched the coast up to 
Capo Walker, and returned round 
the north coast of North Somerset 
to Batty Bay. They had found no 
traces whatsoever of tbe missing 
ships, but they had narrow ed the 
field of search, and rendered valu¬ 
able aid towards the termination of 
the existing suspense. 

Captain Kennedy’s narrative is 
written in a hearty and cheery 
spirit, which carries the reader 
pleasantly along. It is full of (be 
usual incidents of arctic travel; and 
it is marked throughout by a gene¬ 
rous appreciation of other efforts in 
the same cause, and by great 
modesty in the account of the 
author’s own. 

The discoveries made by Captain 
Penny’s expedition, iif 1850, huve 
scarcely yet ceased to thrill upon 
the public car.* *Thc three graves 
found on Beeeby Island of men be¬ 
longing to the missing ship?, who 
had died in January and April, 
1846; the relics 8f the forges, and* 
huts, and stores, both there and on 
the coast of North Devon; ths 
traces of an encampment north of 
Cape Spencer—all told clearly that 
here Franklin and his brave com¬ 
panions had passed their first winter; 
and that from lienee, therefore, his 
seekers should begin theirresearehes. 
Unhappily, no indication could be 
discovered of the plans with which 
he broke up his camp. Probably, 
in the fulness of hope and the con¬ 
fidence of success, such indications 
were deemed superfluous—possibly 
they were left, but have escaped 
discovery. We need not discuss 
the different judgments which were 
formed on the spot concerning his 
actual course. One of the strongest 
was that which affirmed there was 
no outlet to tho north-west from 
Wellington Channel. Not so, how¬ 
ever, judged Captain Penny. After 
various attempts to explore its coasts 


in the advancing autumn, he at last 
laid up his ships for the winter at 
the south of Cornwallis Land,having 
for a companion the veteran Sir 
John lioss, and for neighbours tho 
vessels of Captain Austin's squadron, 
winch had taken up their quarters 
on the opposite coast of Griffith 
Island. The winter passed away, 
and with the beginning of spring 
Captain Penny organized bis tra¬ 
velling parties, and commenced his 
examination of Wellington Channel. 
The result was the discovery of an 
outlet to the north-west, and of 
tho extensive water to which the 
name of (Queen’s Channel has been 
given. It was the lfith of May, 
1851, when Dr. Sutherland gazed 
from Point Surprise over that ex¬ 
panse of sea, then quite free from 
ice ; and while sighing for a boat to 
take advantage of the open water, 
could not refrain from tho exclama¬ 
tion—‘No one will ever reach Sir 
.John Franklin ; here we are, and no 
traces are found.’ Hut, us our reuders 
know, a powerful squadron, under 
Sir Edward Belcher, is now en¬ 
gaged infollowingupthese important 
discoveries, and sonic decisive in¬ 
telligence may be anticipated before 
any very long time has elapsed. 

PoliTr adventure is now so familiar 
to our imagination, that it is not 
easy to invest it with any fresh in¬ 
terest. But Dr. Sutherland’s narra¬ 
tive triumphs over this difficulty in 
a remarkable degree. To tbe daring 
of a seaman, and a naturalist’s 
love of science, be unites a poet’s 
feeling—wc might almost say enjoy¬ 
ment, of the sublime dangers of 
those icy seas. You are beset in 
the * pack,’ under a dark and stormy 
sky, when the ice oil around you 
suddenly takes life and motion, 
omits deep hollow groans; and if 
two or three persons are sitting 
below in the cabin, ■they hear a 
grazing sound against the ship’s 
sides, which, Dr. Sutherland says, 
interrupts your conversation as 
surely as if a thunderbolt had burst 
right over head. And when it is 
resumed, some old navigator will 
tell you how\ under such circum¬ 
stances, he has seen the floes walk- 
in r/ over ships, and mnke you none 
the more talkative when the ominous 
sound recurs. As a naturalist the 
doctor finds abundant occupation; 
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and bis description of the molluscs 
inhabiting those frozen waters 
may make the denizens of the 
Kegent's-park vivarium fold up their 
arms in shame. There is another 
side, also, to his love of the animal 
kingdom. lie once saw an aretie 
fox, adrift on a stream of ice, run¬ 
ning from side to side, evidently 
alive to tko danger of his situation, 
but never attempting to take the 
water. IT is ship was then moored 
to an iceberg, and as the stream 
came down against it, split, and 
swept on, he had an opportunity of 
throwing some whale’s krang on to 
it, and rejoiced to see the casl-away 
fox making a. hearty meal. It is 
not only foxes that arc thus impri¬ 
soned. A whaler on the west eoasl 
of Greenland observed something on 
a piece of ice drifting rapidly away 
from the shore before a smart breeze, 
and approaching, found it to he a 
group of human beings, detached 
by some mishap or carelessness from 
their home, and delivered to the 
mercy of wind and wave, without a 
ray of hope they should ever see 
thoir friends again. Whole families 
of Esquimaux, it is said, perish in 
this appalling manner. 

It is pleasant to perceive the 
kindly ioeling with which Dr. 
Sutherland always mentions this 
liuuible race—praising the efibrts of 
the Danes in their behalf, aud re- 
retting that. our own Government 
as not exerted itself in the same 
cause on our part of tlje coast. On 
the Danish shore of Greenland, for 
nearly eight hundred miles, there 
are Esquimaux settlements more 
than a century old, where the neat 
little church, with a cross over its 
western door, has been weathering 
the northern blast for a much longer 
period. But the missionaries can¬ 
not persuade thoir iloeks to abandon 
their habits of dirt and idleness, for, 
as it is amusing to learn, a ta9te for 
sloth and oil is supposed to betoken 
the jruiv- Luiuit, the best blood of 
Greenland, prized among the Esqui¬ 
maux like the sangre azul of Castile. 
But the wild unreclaimed tribes are 
savage and brutal; and Dr. Suther¬ 
land records an instance of horrible 
cruelty which he saw practised upon 

* Tea Month# among the Tent# of the 
Expedition in starch of Sir John Franklin. 
a Map and Illustrations. Murray. 


one of their dogs. Theso creatures, 
invaluable to tho arctic voyager, 
naturally obtain a great share of his 
attention. Every pack has a king; 
and w hen two come together, they 
tight fiercely for which of the two 
sovereigns shall have the ascendancy. 
Even the young dogs have a distinct 
understanding of each other’s rank 
and prowess; and any doubt is at 
once settled by an encounter fully 
as k ecu as any ever fought at Eton 
or Harrow. They are not par¬ 
ticular as to their food; and on one 
occasion, when a travelling party 
was short of provisions, a seal-skin 
dress belonging to the interpreter 
afforded them a hearty meal. Their 
tliirst they satisfy by eating snow. 
One, attempting to lick a little fat 
from an iron shovel, was frozen fast 
to it. and only got free at the ex¬ 
pense of some inches of the skin of 
his tongue. 

Before leaving these interesting 
volumes we should observe, that in 
an Appendix they present the full 
diaries of the travelling parties, wuth 
very copious meteorological tables, 
and catalogues of the botany, 
zoology, and geology of the country 
explored. 'J'here are also numerous 
illustrations, and an.ojig them one 
in colours, of tig* /lowers of Corn¬ 
wallis Land, showing that even in 
those* thrilling regions, tho hues of 
summer lose none of thoir bright¬ 
ness. « 

We had written thus far when 
^Lieutenant Hooper’s Tents of the 
Tusti* inhabitants of the Asiatic, 
coast of Behring’s Straits, came into 
our hands. The author was an 
ollieer of H. M. S. Plover, dis¬ 
patched in quest of Franklin in 18-18, 
and therefore before the expeditions 
w e have noticed above. Circutn- * 
stances forced his ship to winter upon 
this rarely visited coast, and thus 
gave him the materials for the first 
half of his volume, from which por¬ 
tion it derives its name. In most 
travellers there is a tendency to pet 
and extol any strange people among 
whom they may be thrown, which 
requires to be w ell watched ; espe¬ 
cially when it is quickened by tho 
ehilu-liko mobility and jovial opti¬ 
mism with which sailors adapt tkem- 

Tuski, irith Incidents of an Arctic Boat 
By Lieut. W. II. Hooper, U.N. With 
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selves to all chances. And so wo 
perused Lieutenant Hooper's praises, 
of the Tuski ladies, the buxom Mce- 
co, the budding Mi-yo, the full¬ 
blown Yanecnga, the funny Attah, 
with a scepticism fully justified by 
his subsequent account of their abo¬ 
minable—what shall wo sayP—toi¬ 
let. Surely they are the genuine 
great unwashed. Wo inny admit 
their good nature and obliging dis¬ 
position, but we would bo excused 
from ‘rubbing noses’with the hand¬ 
somest among them. Nor can the 
civilized sweet tooth which tho 
Tuski exhibit in the mat ter of sugar 
in any wise luro us to share their 
banquets. Fish an nature!, except 
that it is the reverse of fresh, the 
unruminated food of slaughtered 
reindeer, aud other similar delica¬ 
cies arc not compensated to our 
taste by^oeoa-nut-navomvd cubes of 
■whale's skin, or flavourless boiled 
seal. O dura ilia! wc fear tho 
Tuski are sad savages, even while wo 
thank our gallant lieutenant for his 
pleasant account of them and their 
ways ; tlicir grotesque attempts to 
rival himself in standing on his head 
and throwing summersets, their 
wild rites of Shamanitm, and their 
children’s dance of ‘ ermiuo catch 
rabbit by the ttfih» When they first 
came on board, all questions were 
answered by the word ‘tarn,*after¬ 
wards found to mean ‘ noand our 
author says the Jfnglish expression* 
of vexation at the want of under¬ 
standing often sounded very like th« 
Tuski negative. Leaving our readers 
to solve this riddle, wc need only 
add that the remainder of Lieuten¬ 
ant Hooper’s volume contains the 
history of a boat expedition along 
the North American coast and up 
the Mackenzie river, including somo 
fearful tales of hardship endured by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ser¬ 
vants ; and that it is illustrated by 
several wood-cuts and coloured 
plates, one of tho former being a 
fac-simile of the author’s portrait as 
drawn by a Tuski artist. 

Having now to quit tl^ New 
World, and proceed to the utmost 
limits of the Old, we may take the 


overland route, and for a while 
travel in company with Captain 
Peel on his way to the Nubian 
Desert.* Buf this pretty little 
volume is one of those which derive 
their chief value from the author’s 
name, and perhaps do positive harm, 
by occupying the market, to tho ex¬ 
clusion of other works, more de¬ 
sirable, though less patrician. An 
attached friend seems to us scarcely 
a rarity requiring a solemn descrip¬ 
tion ; wc do not much care to learn 
that our author is of a choleric tem¬ 
perament, hardly profitable, wo 
should think, on t he quarter-deck; wo 
are little moved by his proficiency 
in Arabian slang. But be shall speak 
for himself. The Kadi of Assouan, 
on the Nile, attempts to defraud him 
of his stipulated boat’s crow:— 

At thin I burst into a rage, ami with 
no want of words to express it, for oil 
these occasions 1 speak Arabic with 
great fluency and precision. ‘ Oh ! you 
oppressor of the people,’ I cried, ‘ you 
corruption, you swine, there's no grace 
of God in your face.’ lie stood fire very 
well till 1 said this, and then stamped 
and raved, and it was doubtful who 
would win, so I appealed to the by¬ 
standers, and said, ‘ Look at Inin, 
there’s no grace of God in his face.’ It 
was too much for him, so he bolted and 
ran dotal to the beach, and cried, * Get 
the men, get tho boat ready ; this fellow 
is worse than the devil.’ 

Tho self-consciousness which is 
visible in this extract inoro or less 
pervades the whole book, and toge¬ 
ther with a certain intolerance, also 
too apparent, seems likely to mili¬ 
tate >against the pious purpose of 
Cuptaiu Peel’s journey—the conver¬ 
sion and emancipation of the negroes 
of Dafour. AVe regret that his be¬ 
nevolent intention should have been 
defeated by an illness which com¬ 
pelled his precipitate retreat from 
Labeyed, wnen he n as almost within 
sight of tho scene of his projected 
labours. 

Of very different tone and qua¬ 
lity is Mr. Adams’ Spring tit the 
Canterbury Settlement. t Mere, con¬ 
densed into about the same space, 
we have much valuable information 
respecting the state and prospects of 


* A Bide through the Nubian iJeeert. By Captain W. Peel, R.N. Longman 
and Co. 

+ A Spring at the Canterbury Settlement. By C. Warren Adams, Esq. AVitli 
Engravings. Longman and Co. 
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a colony which has latoly been the 
object of much interest. Mr. Adams 
having been recommended to try 
the effect of a long Bea voyage in 
restoring his health, chose Canter¬ 
bury for his destination, and suiled 
from London by the ship of the 
same name, in company with a large 
party of emigrants, in June, 1851. 
And hero we may remark that this 
narrative, us well ns several others 
we have already noticed, impresses 
us very strongly with the profound 
dulness of a long voyage. Mr. 
Adams, indeed, describes life on 
hoard ship as a ‘lounging, dreamy, 
lotus-eating sort of existence;’ hut 
in spite of tho beauty of tropical 
sunsets and all other novelties, he 
fails to persuade us that the life 
thus portrayed is not really oue of 
prodigious dulness. The very games 
invented to while away the slow 
hours strengthen this impression, 
for we can hardly conceive two in¬ 
dividuals engaging in ‘ Scsosfris,’ ns 
here described, utuess they were re¬ 
duced to the very last stage of ennui. 

After rounding the Capo it was 
found that the fresh provisions w ould 
prove insufficient, and the necessary 
infliction of ‘ short commons’ in¬ 
creased the desire for the end of the 
voyage. The sailors attributed the 
delay to the presence of a monkey 
which the captain had purchased 
from a passing ship, and lihere was 
much talk of consigning master 
Jacko to the deep. At length, how¬ 
ever, he got to the rum cask, and 
died by his own draught. The wind 
then became suddenly fair, and the 
ship made a rapid run to Port 
Lyttelton. A panic seized the pas¬ 
sengers on their arrival. The Mid¬ 
lothian , which had sailed the same 
day with the Canterbury, had got 
in a fortnight before her, and the 
passengers were so dismayed witli 
the prospect before them that they 
had determined on proceeding to 
some more hopeful locality. The 
mostpdiAual tales were rife in the 
cabin; wind and hail whistled 
through the rigging; the hills round 
the harbour were white with snow; 
and the arrival of some gentlemen 
from the port covered to the knees 
with thick yellow mud, capped the 
apprehensions of tho new colonists. 
The sight of Lyttelton, however, 
dispelled much ot this consternation. 


"Wide streets, neat bouses, shops, 
stores, hotels, and a general air of 
activity, raised the spirits of the 
emigrants. But Mr. Adams and his 
companions were immediately made 
aware of the failure of the settle¬ 
ment in one particular, for they had 
not been twenty-four hours in tho 
colony before they were solicited for 
subscriptions towards the erection 
of a church independently of the 
Association, the .Dissenters having 
already provided for their own ac¬ 
commodation. 

This, however, is practically of 
trifling importance compared w'ith 
the want of roads. The way from 
Lyttelton to Christchurch is by n 
bridle road over a lofty hill, the 
ascent and descent being each a mile 
in length, and so steep that the 
park-hors'-s can only carry small 
burdens. From the summikthc eye 
looks far ami w’idc over tno cele¬ 
brated ‘ plains,’ supposed to con¬ 
tain a mine of agricultural wealth, 
but when Mr. Adams visited them 
swampy and desolate. At some 
miles’ distance rises the little town 
of Christchurch, by no means, says 
Mr. Adams, so pretty a place as 
Lyttelton, bnt well situated in point 
ol utility, and displeasing only to 
those who, in the-ftdrds of a leading 
colonist, ‘ consider the act of cmi- 
gratirffj merely as a protracted pic¬ 
nic, relieved with a little ornamental 
•church architecture.’ 

The neighbourhood of Lyttelton 
had to Mr. Adams all the interest 
of a semi-explored district. He 
and a friend lose their way in the 
bush, give themselves a good fright 
by firing the grass, make an enforced 
bivouac, breakfast on a pigeon of 
their own shooting, using a ramrod 
for a spit, and only after the fall of 
their second night make their wav 
to a settler’s ‘ warri,’ or hut, half 
dead with their long struggle against 
the ‘ bush-lawyer,’ a tough and 
tangled bramble. Sheep-farming, 
lie thinks, will for some time be the 
most profitable employment, bnt the 
farmor t mu8t bo prepared to undergo 
not a little hardship; and Mr. Adams 
smiles at the expectations of some 
of his fellow passengers—one gentle¬ 
man taking out a couple of carriages, 
and a lady being provided with a 
full stock of kid gloves and evening 
dresses. 
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About twenty miles from Christ¬ 
church there is a native village, with 
a population of about eight hun¬ 
dred Maories. Here, as elsewhere, 
they are an affectionate and faithful 
race. The daughter of an old Christ¬ 
church settler had won greatly on 
their regard by repeated little kind¬ 
nesses, and was called by them ‘ the 
White Hose.’ One severe winter 
sho fell very ill. The Maories 
heard that she had wished for somo 
fish. The season was long over, and 
fishing was a matter of great dan¬ 
ger. But a boat, was immediately 
sent out, and with much difficulty 
procured a small supply. In at¬ 
tempting to return it encountered an 
ad verse gale, and was kept at sea 
for three days. On at last reaching 
the shore, the fish, from which the 
famished boatmen had religiously 
abstained — it was for the White 
Hose—was found to he tainted. 
Again the Maories put to sea, and 
this lime succeeded in bringing 
home (heir affectionate offering. 
They are also deeply devoted to 
Bishop Selwyn, who seems in truth 
to command the love and reverence 
of all with whom he is brought in 
contact. We shall presently meet 
the bishop again. 

From New Zauland we may na¬ 
turally accompany Captain Erskine* 
in his cruise from Auckland n*nong 
the islands of the Western Pacific, 
grouped together*by the French, 
•uuder the name of Melanesia. The 
captain’s first visit is to the Samoan, 
islands, the head quarters of the mis¬ 
sionaries in those sens, where they 
educate native preachers, priut tho 
Scriptures in the Samoan language, 
and publish a newspaper—the Sa¬ 
moan Reporter. A courtly and for¬ 
mal people are the Samoans. Their 
ceremonies in drinking ava, a liquor 
reduced by chewing the root of a 
ind of pepper, and in taste re¬ 
sembling rhubarb and magnesia,may 
remind us of le roi boil. Among 
them we find a peace society in full 
vigour. A Samoan Cobden declar s 
that his tribe ‘ not only would re¬ 
fuse to join their neighbours in their 
wars, but should they he attacked 
fhenrelves they would bow to the 


stroke.’ But even then civil war 
prevailed in the islands, and one of 
tho warrior chiefs had assumed the 
not very peaceable name of * Raging 
Bull.’ 

Leaving these polite and stately 
people, w e proceed to their less for¬ 
mal neighbours — the Tougnn, or 
Friendly Islanders, so minutely de¬ 
scribed by Mariner. Industry and 
gentleness distinguish the Tongnns. 
Their country looks like a garden, 
and from every village comes tho 
sound, not altogether unmusical, of 
the mallet used in beating the mul¬ 
berry bark into cloth—the unceas¬ 
ing employment of the women. 
Pieces of this cloth are made forty 
yards long by four yards wide. Cap¬ 
tain Erskine gives a dinner on 
board his ship to King Coorge and 
his son, receiving them with a salute 
of thirteen guns, a compliment by 
which his Tongan majesty is said to 
set great store. The k ing was much 
pleased by experiments with a div¬ 
ing dress, readily apprehending its 
principle, and remarking to his 
courtiers, * How useless is strength 
unaccompanied by wisdom !' The 
Tongans, it seems, have quite a 
Cambrian love of pedigree, and are 
very fond of being questioned con¬ 
cerning* their connexions and digni¬ 
ties. And so obliging in this re¬ 
spect was Captain Erskine that an 
old chief, named Vaca-leu-olu, which 
being interpreted means, ‘ the canoe 
that is lucky in catching the sharks,’ 
declared they had never been treated 
so like chiefs before. 

Vigy different from these gentle 
and inoffensive folk are the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Keejee Islands, among 
whom cannibalism prevailed exten¬ 
sively till quite recently, and is still 
far from unknown, hying off tho 
shore at night, you will near a drum 
healing tap-a-tap, lap-a-tap, tap-a- 
tap—it is the death drum of a can¬ 
nibal leant. Not only do iho Feo- 
jeeans eat their prisoners taken in 
war, but tho same horrilde*^oom 
awaits the wretched victims of ship¬ 
wreck. Vainly may the stranded 
mariner present himself as a casual 
traveller requiring hospitality ; the 
hungry villagers detect what they 


* Journal of a Crul.tr among ihc 1 Jam In of I la: Wtstn n. Pacific inlJ.M, S. 
J/avannak. ByJulin Llphinslonc Erskine, Capt. ILK. With Maps and Jdates. 
Murray. 
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term ‘ salt water in his eyes,’ and 
spring like tigers on their prey. So 
habitnal indeed has been the prac¬ 
tice, that the missionaries say the 
Fecjeean language contains no word 
for a simple corpse, but the term 
used implies the idea of food, just 
as we might have no other word 
than mutton to describe our sheen. 
It is even asserted that at periods 
of scarcity families will exchange 
children for this horrible purpose. 
Hut the ordinary mode of obtaining 
a supply in time of peace is by kid¬ 
napping, and as the flesh of women 
is preferred to that of men, these 
raids generally fall upon tko softer 
sex. Wo shall quote one narrative 
from among the many horrors re¬ 
lated by Captain Erskine, because 
the noble conduct of two English 
women in some degree mitigates its 
revolting features. Thakombau, 
the chieftain of Bau, having to give 
a return banquet, has surprised and 
captured fifteen women who came 
down to the beach to pick shell fish 
for food. 

On Sunday, the 29th of .July (18-19), 
the hollow sound of tho awful 1 lali,’ or 
sacred drum, bore across tho water to 
Viwa tho intelligence that a cargo of 
human victims had arrived m Ban, 
and a native Christian chief (l,believe 
Namosemalua), who had quitted tho 
capital to bring the information to the 
missions, related to the shuddering 
ladies, whose husband* were* absent at 
Bau, in Sandalwood Bay, in Vanua 
Leva, ou their usual annual meeting, 
tho whole of the circumstances of the 
capture. In the course of the day, dif¬ 
ferent reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities were brought over, but 
in the evening came a definitive one, 
that all were to be slaughtered on the 
morrow. 

And then was enacted a scene which 
ought to bo ever memorable in the his¬ 
tory of this mission. 

On the Monday morning, Mrs. Lyth 
and Mrs. Calvert, accompanied only by' 
the Christian chief above mentioned, 
embarked in a canoe for Bau to save tho 
lives doomed victims. Each car¬ 
ried a whale’s tooth decorated with 
ribbons, a necessary offering on prefor- 
ing a petition to a chief, for even in 
this exciting moment, these admirable 
women did not neglect the ordinary 
means of succeeding in their benevolent 
object. As they landed at the wharf, 
not far from the house of old Tanoa, the 
father of Thakombau, and in this in¬ 
stance the pereon to whom they were to 
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address themselves, the shrieks of two 
women then being slaughtered for the 
day’s entertainment, chilled their blood, 
but did not daunt their resolution. 
They were yet in time to save a rem¬ 
nant of the sacrifice. Ten had ljeen 
killed and eaten ; one had died of her 
wounds ; the life of ono girl had been 
begged by Thakombau’s principal wife, 
to whom she was delivered as a slave, 
and three only remained. Regardless 
of the sanctity of the place, it being 
‘ tabued’ to women, they forced them¬ 
selves into old Tanoa’s chamber, who 
demanded, with astonishment at their 
temerity, what these women did there 1 
The Christian chief, who well maintained 
his lately adopted character, answered 
for them, that they came to solicit the 
lives of the surviving prisoners, at the 
same time presenting the two whale’s 
teeth. Tanoa, apparently still full of 
wonder, took up one of these, and, 
turning to a messenger, desired him to 
carry it immediately to Navindi (the 
cxocutionei), and ask, ‘If it were good.' 
A few minutes were passed in anxious 
suspense. The messenger returned, and 
‘ It is good,’ was Navindi’s answer. The 
women’s cause was gained, and old 
Tanoa thus pronounced his judgment : 

‘ Those who are dead, are dead ; those 
who arc alive, shall live.’ With tin ir 
three rescued fellow creatures these 
heroic women- retired, and already had 
the satisfaction of exj <niencing that 
their daring efforts haul produced a more 
than hoped-for effect. A year or two 
ago, i v > voice but that of derision would 
have been raised towards them, Lut now, 
on returning to th«ir canoe, they were 
‘followed by nuTnbers of their own sex, 
blessing them for their exertions, and 
Urging them to persbvore. 

Medals of humane societies, and 
what not—how trumpery are suck 
decorations compared with a me¬ 
mory -like this! 

But cannibalism is only ono phase 
of the general blood-thirstiness of 
these savage islanders. When the 
king builds a house, a man is buried 
alive at tho foot of each post to en¬ 
sure the stability of flie edifice. At 
the death of a chief, one or more of 
his wives are invariably strangled; 
and the chiefs themselves, when 
grown old or infirm, are buried 
alive, their wives in such cases being 
previously put to death, aud thrown 
into the grave to make a bed for 
their doomed lord. The women, 
indeed, often make it a point of 
honour to die in this manner, and 
reject the efforts of the missionaries 
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to save them. In order that canoes 
may be fortunate, they arc fre¬ 
quently launched over the bodies of 
living slaves as rollers. There are 
instances of all these atrocities in 
the very interesting narrative of 
John Jackson, an English sailor, 
who lived a prisoner in these islands 
for two years, which Captain Ers- 
kine has printed in an Appendix; 
and they are amply confirmed by 
the Captain’s own personal obser¬ 
vation. But in Jackson’s homely 
language these horrors are too re¬ 
volting for quotation; and we can 
make but one short extract, showing 
that, with all their ferocity, the 
Feejeeans are humorists in their 
way. Here is their version of Lts 
Anglais pour rire :— 

They sometimes amiso themselves 
with imusqueiades. I remembei at one 
of the public masquerades, an individual 
who took the character of a white man, 
and performed it so well, that lie caused 
great mirth. lie was clothed like a 
sailor, armed with a cutlass, and as a 
substitute for bad teeth {ivhkk is a pro¬ 
verbial characterUticof while men amongst 
these people), lie had short pieces of black 
pipe-steinH placed irregularly, which an¬ 
swered very well. The nose on his mask 
was of a disproportionate length, which 
they also say is another prominent fea¬ 
ture, adding infilling to the beauty of 
white men. His hat’was cocked on 
three hairs, in the sailor fashion, and 
made fiom banana leaves. In his mo*ut,h 
was a short black pipe, which he was 
puffing away as he strolfbl ajiout, cutting 
the tops of any tender herb that hap¬ 
pened to grow on either side. This mas¬ 
querade is carried on by the slaves when 
they bring in the first fruits and offer 
them to the king; and even at such 
times, when allowance is made for not 
being over scrupulous in paying the ac¬ 
customed deference to superiors, they 
nevertheless keep a little guard over 
themselves, and behave with more or 
less decorum. But this mimicking 
sailor acted his part cleverly, ami paid 
no attention whatever to decorum, but 
strutted about, puffing away at his pifie 
as unconcerned as though he was walk¬ 
ing the forecastle. 

The object of Captain Erskine’s 
cruise was the encouragement and 
protection of commerce ; and* we 
regret to learn that the while 
traders of these seas are too often 
disgraced by treachery and cruelty 
worthy even of the Feejee islanders. 
A. principal article of traffic is sandal¬ 
wood, and the foulest means are 


sometimes adopted to obtain it,— 
natives of one island being kid¬ 
napped and carried off to cut it in 
another, whore they are then aban¬ 
doned to their fate. The mate of a 
Sydney vessel boasted of having 
shot six men, ns he sailed along 
the coast of Eromango, one of the 
New Hebrides, merely in order to 
spoil the market for those who 
might come after him. In 1831, the 
commander of a French vessel, to 
obtain facilities for trading, per¬ 
mitted an island chief to cook 
and eat the body of an enemy on 
board his very ship. Wlmt wonder 
that in a subsequent dispute with 
his ally ho was himself, together 
with the greater part of his crew, 
subjected to a like late P The whito 
residents, moreover, are in the habit 
of purchasing and maintaining fe¬ 
male slaves—tlio common price be¬ 
ing a musket; and the missionaries 
complain that even ('Kristian womon 
are sometimes thus bought, and, of 
course, forced into concubinage, by 
Englishmen. Such persons are by 
law amenable to the courts of New 
South Wales ; but the distanco and 
prolixity of the necessary proceed¬ 
ings render the jurisdiction almost 
nugatory; and Captain Erskine is 
anxious that one more effective 
should bo created. 

In noble contrast with these 
vagabonds stand the missionaries of 
jifelanesia. We have already re¬ 
corded tho courageous devotion of 
JVIrs. Lyth and Mrs. Calvert. Cap¬ 
tain Erskine has constantly to re¬ 
cord his .admiration of similar traits. 
But he observes, that their own. 
published accounts do them loss 
than justice. They are for the 
most part M ethodists, and repel tho 
general reader by giving too much 
prominence to their peculiar views ; 
assuming an ascetic tone, and being 
apt to parade miraculous inter¬ 
ferences exerted in their behalf. 
But this sectarianism cannot hide 
their real merits: their disinterdltBli- 
ness, their zeal, and their possession 
of that virtue which, to use the 
Captain's words, Englishmen esteem 
beyond all others, undaunted per¬ 
sonal courage. 

We said we should again meet 
with Bishop Schvyn. He had fitted 
out a schooner of twenty tons, and 
was now cruising among these 
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islands with the view of obtaining 
volunteers for education in New 
Zealand, who might afterwards re¬ 
turn home and diffuse among their 
countrymen the advantages they 
had thus acquired. Captain Erskine 
fails in with tho Bishop among the 
New Hebrides, and admires his 
boldness in sailing unarmed—no 
weapon of any kind having been 
allowed by him on board the Undine. 
But tho perfect presence of mind 
and dignified bearing of Bishop 
Sclwyn overawed even tho savages 
of Eromango, whose hostility to 
white men is notorious. Ho it is 
wherever they go ; every difficulty 
vanishes before this truly remark¬ 
able man, until, liis number of 
pupils being complete, he departs 
for Auckland; and Captain Erskine's 
company wave their adieus to the 
Undine, admiring ‘ the eornmandmg 
figure of the truly gallant Bishop of 
New Zealand, as steering his own 
little vessel, he stood, surrounded 
by the black heads of his disciples.’ 

We have said enough to show the 
great interest of Captain Erskine’s 
journal. We have only to add that 
it abounds with information respect¬ 
ing the ethnology, commerce, and 
navigation of Melanesia, and is 
illustrated by portraits and land¬ 
scapes. 

Dr. Thomson’s narrative* of his 
journey through the. Himalaya 
mountains is almost too purely scien¬ 
tific in its character to occupy much 
of our space. The doctor seems to 
have eves only for the flowers, and 
rocks, and glaciers that adorn or im¬ 
pede his way,and has scarcely a word 
to say of the inhabitants who may 
dwell beside it, or of his own train. 
Indeed, in reading his volume \\ e 
were often impressed wilh t he not um 
that he was absolutely alone- a sort 
of last man nnml the awful solitude 
of i hose barren mountains. We can 
understand, therefore, how he was 
well entitled to the honour of giving 
like'Mftme to a rhododendron, and 
how \ aluahle his labours have been 
to the botanist, and geologist. Nor. 
perhaps, ought we to complain of 
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the absence of the human element 
from his journal; he knew his busi¬ 
ness, and has doubtless done it well. 
Yet travelling through regions al¬ 
most unknown to Europeans, lodg¬ 
ing in temples among idols of 
Buddha, encamping often at heights 
considerably greater than that of 
Mont Blanc, crossing mountain tor¬ 
rents by swinging bridges of willow 
twigs, halting awhile in the vale of 
Kashmir, and visiting the famous 
gardens of Shalimar, he might, we 
think, have made his narrative more 
picturesque without impairing its 
utilitarian qualities. And whpn he 
tells us in four lines how' the inhabi¬ 
tants of a village where ho was rest¬ 
ing turned out w ith drums to scare 
away tho demons who were eclips¬ 
ing the sun; when en passant he 
mentions monasteries of Lamas; 
when he tells how the way-side was 
strewn with the skeletons of pack- 
horses. killed by fatigue under their 
burdens of merchandize; when he 
describes partridge hunting in the 
plain of Fskardo—we feel a wish to 
know more of the villagers, and 
monks, and merchants, and hunts¬ 
men. But while wo thus express 
what, arc perhaps unreasonable de¬ 
sires, we are bound to add that Dr. 
Thomson lully^ycreeds in impres¬ 
sing us with a very sublime idea of 
link region lie explored, a vast table 
land, where tlie bottoms of the val¬ 
leys average si#nc 15.000 feet above 
the level of the sea. and the moun¬ 
tain peaks ascend seven thousand 
higher. His book is adorned by 
two coloured plates of Iskardo, and 
illustrated by an elaborate map. 

Continuing our sojourn in Asia, 
we now take up Mr. llaikes’ Notes 
on the North-Western Provinces of 
India. + This, again, is a work 
hardly within the designation of 
travels, but as it presents us with 
some lively and graphic pictures of 
life among tho Hajpoots we shall 
venture to include it in our review. 
Mr. Bailies’ ollieial character gives 
him ample opportunities of observa¬ 
tion. a ml an evidently warm heart and 
genuine turn for humour enable him 


* Wxtirn ttiiiadni/a and Tilnt; a Narrative of a Journey throvoh the Mountains 
of Northern India, during the tear* 1*17 8 . Hy Thomas 'Ihouison, M .IX, F.L.S., 
Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Breve and Co. 

f Notts on the Novth-Western Provinces of India. By Charles R iikes, Magis¬ 
trate ami Collector of II \ n poo lie. Chapman and llall. 
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to make the most of them. "With¬ 
out pausing on his political views, 
which are favourable to the village 
system, we will at once borrow two 
stories from his work racy with 
oriental flavour. Mr. KaikcB will 
allow us to plead our narrow 
space in excuse for abridgments 
which wo must confess to be detri¬ 
mental. 

The raj poot lias the clannish feelings 
and feuds, the love of a ride across the 
border, the readiness to appeal to sword 
or club, which marked our Celtic fore¬ 
fathers. He has also the endurance of 
toil, the tenacity of purposo and affec¬ 
tion, the devotion to the household gods, 
the homestead and the soil, of our Saxon 
ancestors. Such was Ilolasi Singh, the 
elder of two brothers, proprietors of the 
village of Mullowlie, within Mr. Itaikes’s 
district. Thrifty and industrious, their 
wealth attracted a party of dacoita; 
Ilolasi was roused at dead of night, 
found his brother engaged witli the rob¬ 
bers, and arrived only in time to avenge 
liis death, and save the lives of his infant 
sons, of whom the elder was named 
Ewuz. Years passed away ; Ewuz had 
married : old Holasi, declining in life, 
had made over his estates to his son, 
Bijayeo Singh, .as fine a fellow (says 31r. 
Itaikes) as you often meet, courageous 
and high-spirited «is became a rajpuot, 
yet gentle as a Lamb. •'M*e harmony of 
- the family continued uninterrupted, 
until Ewuz Singh was stimulated, by lfls 
wife’s relations, to demand a division of 
the hereditary estate. 'l»o this lie waN 
entitled by law, hut old HoTasi, being 
strongly attached to the patriarchal style 
of life, obstinately resisted the partition. 
The ease came before Mr. Bailees. It 
soon appeared that the division of thu 
dwelling-house was the main source of 
difficulty. Both Kwuz and Bijayeo were 
living in it, and neither would yield to 
the other. It was settled to refer the 
question to arbitration, and the collector 
was leaving the fort, when old Ilolasi, 
now so infirm that lie had to he carried 
from place to place, eagerly called him 
back. ‘ Sir. sir,’ he whispered, ‘you 
must not go yet . you must do Holasi 
justice, or these lads will fight, and de¬ 
stroy themselves and me. There is trea¬ 
sure buried in Mullowlie fort, and you 
must come and dig it up. Lift me gp 
quick, lads, and cany me to the inner 
house.’ Scaring the women before them, 
his son and another stout fellow bore 
’ Holasi into the quadrangle. ‘ Let rne 
down there,’ .-creamed the old man, 

* th'-re.' It was a room where Ewuz 
Singh’s wife had just been cooking her 
husband’s ample meal. Fires were blaz- 
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mg, and vessels sending forth a savoury 
steam. ‘ Away with all that,’ shouted 
Ilolasi, * out with the fire, away with 
the ashes; and now, my boys, dig.’ 
Ewuz said, ' Sir, this is my house ; you 
may dig hero, but you will allow me to 
dig in Bijayeo Singh’s house ; there is 
the treasure, and not here.’ All agreed. 
Two sturdy follows were soon working 
away, with the peculiar zeal of natives 
in digging down a neighbour’s wall, 
while Ewuz flinched, as if hurt, at every 
stroke of the spade. The diggers were 
buried to the shoulders, and patience 
was oozing away, when a spado 
struck upon an earthen pot, full of ru¬ 
pees. ‘There are more,’cried Ilolasi, 
as they paused in their labour. So 
deeper and deeper the ‘figging went on, 
till a brass vessel was reached, and 
hoisted out, also filled with coin. All 
wont to work, some washing, some 
counting, the village banyan weighing, 
and two tailors stitching largo hags of 
eotton-clotli, for the money. It amounted 
to 8710 rupees. Now came the turn of 
Ewuz. But Bijayeo’s apartments wero 
long and dark ; Ewuz evidently did not 
know where to look. Growing despe¬ 
rate, 1 I’ll go,’ he exclaimed, ‘and bring 
my mother ; she knows all about it.’ 
Away he rushed, and returned presently, 
hearing in lus arms what seemed a bun¬ 
dle of clothes. The old lady, emerging 
from the folds, looked round as if scared, 
and then, stretching out a withered fore¬ 
finger, pointed to a distant wall. A foot 
below the surface, Ewuz came upon an 
earthen vessel of coin. ‘My mother’s 
rupees !’ lie exclaimed ; lmt the collector 
interposed. * When did your mother 
bury her treasure v ' Twenty years 
ago.’ ‘ Then this is not hers, for here, 
see, is the head of Queen Victoria.’ It 
was, m fact, Bijayee’s money, buried at 
the close of the last harvest. But tho 
old dame still kept hor slmvelled finger 
pointed to the ground, and again Ewuz 
went to work. Mr. Buikos strolled out 
into thu court ; ho was recalled by a 
shout; Ewuz was up to his knees iu ru¬ 
pees. Together with what had been 
found before, there were now 21,801 ru¬ 
pees. The krotty question of its division 
was solved by Bijayee. ‘'lake tho 
money, sit,’ ho said, addressing the col- 
lector, ‘ I have plenty ; take it all, (fWP 
i' to Ewuz : only ask him’ -and a tear 
trickled down his face, —' a..k him to 
love ilolasi and me, and not to filing 
dissension into our home ; oilier money 
I can got, but where shall I find another 
brother '’ Ewuz melted, and loll at km 
brother’s foot. The lcconniliation was 
comph to, and, we are glad to learn, has 
continued undistuihod. 

Our second story is of a different 

s 
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kind, and may remind our readers of 
Picciola. 

A friend of tho author was walking 
through the ward of his district gaol, 
whore the prisoners under trial were 
confined, when he was accosted hy a 
middle-aged man, with small, red-looking, 
wild eyes, grizzled hair, and a forehead 
running up to point. ‘They killed my 
child,’ ho reiterated, ‘ they killed my 
child! I brought him up from so high,’ 
lowering his hand near to the ground; 1 1 
watched him, and cherished him; hut 
they killed him without any fault or 
crime.’ Inquiry brought out that the 
prisoner was on trial for murder, and the 
child ho thus lamented was a pet tree 
which hud been cut down hy the police. 
A native supplied tlio details. Ileerbul, 
the prisoner, was a pareher of grain by 
trade, an odd reserved sort of man, with¬ 
out children, who eared for nobody but 
his old wife, and for nothing but one put 
tree, which he had planted when a boy, 
and married, after his own marriage, to 
a well in his court-yard. Every morn¬ 
ing ho and his wife poured water over 
the tree, which they looked upon as 
their child. ]Jy ill-luck, a branch of the 
tree overhung the adjoining wall, and 
damaged (he plaster by its droppings. 
The neighbour, Putin e Mul. demanded 
that It. should be cut olf, but Ileerbul had 
no notion of mutilating lus beloved tree, 
and returned a cioss answer. Putneo 
went to the police, complaifted that the 
tree opened a road fur robbers to his 
house, and obtained a too hasty order 
for its being felled. This was done. 
Ileerbul came home in tin- evening with 
a basket of leavis for Ins oven on his 
head, and found his wife crying and 
beating hei hi east, and his duor-wjy 


blocked up with the fallen tree. Putnee 
called out, ‘ Well, Ileerbul, will you do 
as I bid you in future, or not?’ Ileerbul 
was silent, but murder was in his heart. 

Next morning, as Putnee Mul came 
out in the early dawn, he saw what 
looked like three lights under his neigh¬ 
bour’s wall; two were the blood-red eyes 
of Ileerbul, the third was his match. 
The next instant Putnee was on the 
ground, with four bullets from the match¬ 
lock in his heart. Ileerbul then sprang 
upon the corpse, hacked off the arms 
and the head and stuck them on the 
trunk and branches of his tree, and then 
stooping down, drank from the hollow of 
his hand three mouthfuls of his enemy’s 
blood. This done he reloaded his match¬ 
lock, and with it and his sword, dagger, 
bow and arrows, took his post on the 
roof of his house. Hours passed on, but 
none were bold enough to seize the 
murderer. A dog came to smell at the 
body, and Ileerbul pinned him to the 
ground with an arrow. The day and 
the night went by, and bis wife could be 
heaid encouraging him, ‘Well done, 
rajah! die like a man, and never let 
them tie your hands.’ The police sur¬ 
rounded the house, but none ventured 
within range of tin* matchlock. Hut at 
the close of the second day, Ileerbul was 
induced to descend by an artifice, 
pounced upon, and secured. The trial 
ended in his being sent to the lcalupancc, 
or black watiy^ as transportation is 
termed up the country. 

• And witli this anecdote we must 
take leave at once of Mr. Kaikes’ 
pleasant volame. and of tlio other 
travellers* with whom wc have been 
journeying. , 


M A 1) O JN' N A V IA: 

A Tragedy, tn One Act. A ducted from the Trench. 

T HE storv of Pia, a daughter of Ihe noble house of I he Tolommei. of 
Vienna, who fell a victim to the jealousy of her husband, JVello da 
Pietra. in the Tuscan Muremma, is familiar to the reader of J)ante, who 
lias suggested the w hole tragedy of au event, no doubt familiar to his con¬ 
temporaries, in a few pregnant lines;— 

Itieordi ti di me cite son la Pia, 

{Sienna mi fece, disfeee la Marcmma, 

Sal' si oolui chc’ nnolluta pria 

lhsposando m’avt-a eon la sua gemma.— Purg. c. v. 

Following the suggestion of these Infra, the Marquis de Belloy has con¬ 
structed, with considerable skill, a tragedy mono act, called Mal'aria, which 
was recently in the full run of popularity at the Co me die Jfrangaise, when 
its lurlher representation wan forbidden by the Emperor. The reason of this 
prohibition lias never been stated. Certainly it. is not to be found in the 
treatment of this tragical incident, which, for a French drama, is unusually 
free from extravagance ; while, unlike the bulk of what is presented on the 
French stage, it exacts no false sympathy with guilt. The passions with 
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whichitdealsare,perhaps, too alien from our own to make thepiccn acceptable 
on our stage; but as a literary work it is full of merit. The tone is tho¬ 
roughly Italian, and as a remarkable effort to condense a tragedy into one 
act, we have thought an adaptation into English might not be uninteresting 
to our readers. Of course we have dealt, freely in making such alterations 
as we conceived most likely to bring the work into harmony with English 
tastes. 

Btamatis Persons. 

Count Neixo dull a Pietra, a nolle Sienese. 

Don Casimo. Prior of a neighbouring Convent. 

bT.lvio, a (tentlcman-at-Arms, in the service of (he Count. 

Pn. de Tolommet, Wife of Cor nt Nkt.t.o della Pi etna. 

Mila, a young girl, in the service rf (he Countess. 

The scene lies in the Tuscan Jtfnremma, towards the close of the thirteenth 

ecn t tiry. 

A hall in a chateau. Poor in centre. An, apartment opens mil on left; on 
the right a window, barricaded with iron stanchions. A Gothic couch B., 
with a table. 

Count (discovered seated, with a bool: in his hand). 

I'll read no more. Some fascination draws 
Me ever back to this accursed book. 

What wretch was he who gave his nights and days 
To wring from nature all her secret banes, 

Compound and label them, like vulgar wares. 

And make a ghastly merchandise of death P 
What L would have this shows me how to gain: 

But oh, not thus, not thus! 

IRi scs. Poohs restlessly towards dour B. 
What keeps this moult 

So long within her chamber? Poes she trust 
Him with tfle secret she withholds from me, 

And make to him confession of th<* love 
"Which*bars me from the portals of her heart? 

Oh, how T loved this woman ! Loved ? Love still! 

To know' her soul mine, as her hand is, were 
Suprcipcst bliss. But ibis can never be. * 

Yet, if nut*mine, no other man shall boast 
He won the prize I wrestled for in vain. 
l)enth*only shall disputtf my bride with me, 

Ami him will I encounter by her side, 

It matters not how soon ! 

[ The Prior < nters from the chamber of the Countess. 
At last he comes. Pood even, holy father! 

How fares it with my gentle lady, pray ? 

Men laud your running in the leech’s crnfl, 

2S T ot less than they extol your piety. 

I look that she may profit much by both. 

“What of her malady ? Not grave, 1 trust. 

How’s this ? You do not answer—and that look ? 

Prior. You've sought my aid, sir, -somewhat, tardily. 

Count. IIow? Tardily? "What means this freezing tone? 

Speak ! Tell me all! "Whut fear is in your thoughts? 

Within the last few' days her eyes have gnined 
All their old lustrt-, and her cheek its bloom ; 

Smiles sat upon her lips, her tones were glad, 

And health seem’d living in her frame anew. 

What blight liar, come to change till in an hour? 

Trust not, my lord, this fleeting gleam. Our art 
Warns us to dread it as a fatal sign. 

Even death at times puts on a masking guise. 


Pi; i u it. 
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Death! And no remedyP 

But one. 

Say on— 

What must bo done P 

Remove her hence at once— 
From the Maremma's pestilential air! 

To-morrow—nay, to-night, this very hour. 

If it bo not even now, perchance, too late, 

Nay, nay, you must mistake. It cannot be! 

So soon to suffer— 

I do not mistake. 

Your words have struck a cold fear to my heart. 

I am to blame. Intent upon the cares 
Of patching up old flaws, adjusting feuds. 

Stopping the breaches of ungainful waste. 

Which long neglect and absence had engendered 
In my domains in the Maremnia here, 

I had forgot the dangers of the climate. 

We shall depart to-morrow. Yet, now I think— 

Not that I would make question of your skill,— 

You, father, though a stranger—from the north, 

’Tis said—have sojourned here some twenty years, 
Defying death, yet daily fronting il 
How comes it, then, this malady, .1 pray, 

Is so capricious, working, as ’twould seem, 

In six Bnorl months, more mischief on my wife, 

Than on yourself in twenty years P Go to! 

’Tis something else— 

Nay, this, but this! The air 
Of the Maremma works in concert with 
An illness nurtured by the selfsame cause: 

The heart’s home-sickness, sir—a wasting banc, 

That. Urea the eye with an unnatural fight, 

Puts a wan wisUTulnesa into the smile, . 

Brings old familiar haunts and faces back 
In the brief radiance of a feverish dream. 

Straight to be quenched in tears—a bane, my lord, 

That o’er a sick mind throws a deadlier glqpin. 

Such is the malady, my lord, that now* 

Consumes the sources of ^our lady’s life. 

But which may be arrested by a prompt 
Removal lienee to town—by gaiety - 
Nay, sir, proceed! And by a lover— 

Count! 

Oh, holy father, you mistake my thought. 

I would not on my Countess lay the charge 
Of such disloyalty as you surmise. 

But did a husband's love sufliee her heart, 

Would she so droop and fade for weariness P 
Some far-oil’image—memory, perchance,— 

W e are not always masters of out - dreams. 

You are no wiser on this point than I. 

She is not like to trust her confessor 
With what she does not whisper to herself. 

In such ease silence is no sacrilege. 

Jignantfy). My lord, my lord, voh shall not snare me thus. 
Father, they fool us tor their purposes ! 

As for myself, heaven knows, though bow'd with grief, 
Tortured with jealousy, I hold my wife 
Worthy of boundless honour and regard. 

But there be those about her not so pure. 

The plot—I see il all!—was ripe to-day. 


[Piset. 
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A most convenient weariness is this! 

Who ever died of weariness ? 

And you 

Think me, belike, suborn'd to aid their scheme P 
You, father? No! ’Tis Mila I accuse— 

Mila, the chosen attendant of my wife 5 
A light-brained country girl, who day and night 
Dreams of the town, and scores of suitors there; 

And being bent to get away from here, 

Gives out my wife ib ill;—cajoles yourself 
To trust her story—laughing all the while 
At the good simple priest’s credulity. [Sits down. 

Psion (aside). Great heaven, forgive me my suspicious thoughts ! 

[2’o the Count. 

My lord, 'tis fit that I be frank with you. 

For some time past a rumour has been rife, 

Which centres darkly on yourself. ’Tis said, 

That, goaded on by jealousy to seek 
A vengeance dark, deliberate, and sure, 

You wittingly expose your innocent wifo 
To this miasmal atmosphere of death. 

Count. What matters it to me what babblers say P 
If there be danger, they must see I share it. 

This atmosphere, that shrivels up the lips, 

Has breathed on mine;—this fever of the blood. 

This languor of the soul, 1 too partake. 

Prior. Think you 1 know it not? Have 1 not read 
In your wild eye the traces of your pangs P 
Seen that a kindred fire consumes you, too, 

And that, if death shall bear your lady hence, 

5fou will go dqwn with her into the grave P 
Thjp iB your purpose—your desire, your hope. 

Count. No mor«v-no more! We shall depart to-night. 

Prior. Yes; save her, oh my son! She is most puro 
And loyal. Nothing have I learned from her 
Of you, or your designs. Should evil thoughts 
Assuil yo«, listen to her voice alone! 

Sienna, when*you wadded her, foretold 
A happy jssuc to the feuds jhat long 
Had ranged your sires in sanguinary strife. 

Blight not this golden promise. Watch yourself; 

Distrust the blood that courses in your veins. 

What you have thought is only known to heaven, 

This angel, and myself. Adieu, my son ! 

Doubt her no more, and all may yet be well. [Exit. 

Count (alone). How cheaply may an angel’s name bo bought! 

An air of meek contrition, folded hands, 

Some penitential words—the thing is done ! 

Oh, this repentance may find grace above. 

But not with frail humanity like mine. 

I must have vengeance on this cruel girl, 

Whom they call angel. She bewails, I know, 

The false step of a moment, yet would die 
Far rather than divulge her lover’s name. 

Ah, would I ne’er had known her—ne'er been bom 1 
Fain would I die alone, no crime but one 
Upon my soul; but some fiend urges me 
To drag her down with me into the grave. 

Still is the image present to my thoughts 
Of oue that dries her hypocritic tears, 

Bich with my treasure, with my jewel blest— 

Oh cruel Pia! How I love her still! 
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A word would save her. Why conceal this name? 

That mystery broke, I would forgive her all, 

Snare her, and die content, but to have Been 
My rival for one moment face to face. 

But yield her up to one, who now, perchance,— 

Even now, stalks like a phantom round these walls, 

To pounce upon my wealth! Oh hell, to die 
Ere our good swords have cross’d! Bear witness, heaven, 

'Tis he that tortures her—’tis he that kills, 

'Tis he that roused this hell within my soul! 

[A trumpet heard without. 
A trumpet ! [ Goes to wi/tdoic. 

Ha! A horse, all white with foam! 

The rider wears the Tolommei’s garb. 

He bears a letter. Now, his errand done,' 

He turns his steed, and straight is gone again. 

JEnti r Flavio with a letter, which he delivers to the CocKT. 

’Tis oven as I surmised. Her father’s hand! 

[ Reads the letter, then turns to Flavio. 
Nothing was told this messenger, I hope? 

Flavio. Nothing, my lord. 

Count. ’Tis well. Give order straight. 

That no one be admitted to the castle 
These next two days, and bear a wary eye. 

Away! [Exit Flavio. 

Her father to be hero to-morrow! 

Well! Let him come! Some rumour, sure, has reach’d him. 
He says to-morrow. I reply, To-day! 

[Sits down and resumes the boo/e. 
Como, trusty counsellor, advise me now. 

Let me peruse the place again. 1I» I Good! 

’Tis here ! (Heads.) ‘ The elixir of the Mag : an kings. 

A subtle poison* of exceeding power, •* 

Exhales a fragrance pleasant to the sense, 

And brings about a gentle, painless death.’ 

Good, I w ould have it so! ‘ If smelt to only. 

Slowly it works, but still with certainty; * 

In such case ‘tis but to increase the dose.’ 

Oh, cxcolleut device of science, thus 
To deaden pain—delighting while it kills. 

Here is the poison, then, which freeaes up 
The blood, yet pains not,—leaves no trace behind. 

Its action may be counteracted, too, 

Should she relent, or I repent me. Here 
I hold the antidote, in case of need. 

Once more I’ll see her; and this time, belike, 

I may learn all, without these desperate means. 

Oh, mny she speak that word, and from herself 
Avert the peril to my rival's head! 

Grant, oh ye heavens ? ho fall into my hands, 

That she may live! But let me forth awhile, 

To cool the fever of my brain, and still 
The raging pulses of my tortured heart, 

Before I sees this final interview. 

[Jr he turns to go out, he is met by Mila, who enters with 
a bouquet in her hand and starts back, alarmed, on seeing 
him. 

Ha, Mila, stiB with the accustomed gift! 

Mila (with embarrassment). My Lord! 

Count (taking the bouquet). What brilliancy,what charming tints! 

They grow choice flowers in the Maremma, girl? 

Mila. Sir, my betrothed-—— 
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Cor nt. Oh, BeppoP A good youth. 

Mila. Oh no! 

Count. Luigi P 

Mila. No, sir. 

Count. Ilow, another P 

His name is—Ah, well, well, I see you blush. 

But, Mila, have n care. Not yet sixteen, 

And w ith a secret! (Aside.) Heavens ! What fire is hero! 
(Aloud) When girls are silent, 'tis because they love. 

‘ [-.iside, and crossing to left. 
This lily never bloom’d in the Mamnina, 

These dowers were by no rustic’s hand arranged. 

Perhaps they hide some letter P No! But stay. 

Have 1 not somewhere heard, that in the East 
Flowers are disjjosed, by rules well understood, 

*l'o bear the secret messages of love ? 

I charge these dowers with mine. 

[Empties the contents of a phial on the bouquet. 
Heavens, what a look! 

Pray, let me have my dowers, my lord! They’ll lade. 

I never saw more beautiful. 

Indeed 

I bad to travel for them many a mile. 

You are not angry, sir? 

Angry P Oh no. 

At such sweet thoughtfulucss how could I be ? 

Take back your tlowci'B. 

Oh thanks! 

[She is about to smell to them when the Count snatches 
them from her. 

On second thoughts 

I will myself present them to the Countess. 

(Jo, child, and say that 1 await her here. 

Oh, tlwwiks, my lord, this is so kind of you! [Exit L. 

Count (alone). They are all leagued against, me, yet not ono 
Can 1 find open to assault, not one. 

Why, even this girl, 1’vo had her dogg'd in vain. 

There to a general compact to betray me. 

So near the goal, I feel my purpose fail. 

* , [Looking at the bouquet. 

Poor flowers ! The tears lie heavy on your leaves. 

Weep on, weep on, for ye shall w^prk her doom. 

No, Jet her live ! I will destroy them. Yet 
Perchance they are a present from his hand 
Perchance be cull’d them for her yesterday 
And though he did, what matter? Such a death 
Were much too cruel. Lot me hence! 

Flavio (appearing at centre door). Are you 

Alone, my lord P 

Count. Speak low! 

Flavio (advancing). One of our people 

Has just come in, who tells me that he saw 
Near Civitella, at the break of day, 

A troop of cavaliers, all arm'd, upon 
The march to this s chateau. 

Count (aside). Ha, is it so? 

Her father here already! 

Flavio. Striking off 

By a cross path, he has headed them an hour 
Or more. 

Count. ’Tis well! An hour? That MU suffice. 

Flavio. Ah, I forgot. One of the party sent 
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A bunch of flowers to Mila, who, no doubt, 

Expected them. 

Count. Ha, flowers P {Aside.) ’Tis he, 'Tis he! 

Father and lover both array’d against me. 

[ToFlavio. 

Go find this man, and bid him wait for me. [Exit Flavio. 
Count (alone). And so, Count Tolommei, you would fain 
Surprise us; but you'll find us on the watch. 

Now to prepare to give you fitting welcome! 

[Placet the bouquet on the table, and exit through door 
in centre. 

Enter Mila and Countess. 

Mila. How! no one here P Gone ! and my flowers P What shame! 
Countess. Mila, I’vo told you not to blame the Count. 

He suffers at the leust as much as I, 

Without complaint. It makes him wayward,—mo<flly. 

Mila. And so he wreaks his humours upon us. 

Countess. Hush ! Not a word against him ! Once for all 
Remember that he expiates with me 
My fault, and not his own. Forget not this, 

My girl, and in some future day, when we 
Have left this castle, never to return, 

Should some dark legend on its walls be traced, 

And men speak evil of him, lot your voice 
He raised in his defence. Oh, then repeat 
This secret of my life, and for my sake 
Protect my lord and his good name from wrong! 

Mila. For your sake P Well, I will obey. But ne’er 
Shall fraud or force make me accuse you, madam. 

Countess. No more. 1 suffer somewhat less to-day; 

I do not seem to need your arm's support. 

My spirits are more cheerful, and I long 

To look upon the sky. [Approaches the window. 

* How beautiful! . ■. 

Ye spreading pines, ye old primeval oaks, 

And thou, calm lake, the mirror of the sky, 

IIow fair ye are ! What fragrance from the earth. 

As from an altar heap'd with flowerets, steams ! 

And yonder sea, that stretches far away,’ 

Its deep blue fading in a sjjver line! 

I love and bless thee, thou fair Tuscan land. 

And yet I own, another place it is 
To which I fain had spoke iny last farewell. 

Hear me, kind heaven, show it these eyes once more, 

That so my sunset may reflect my dawn; 

Though but a moment, grant me yet to see 
My ov\ n sweet native soil. My prayer is beard! 

Is this the murmur of my childhood’s stream, 

Laving the long hair of the willows P Hush! ‘ 

My garden’s balmy breath salutes my check! 

Yes, yes, it is no dream! What joy to tread 
This velvet sward again ! Who spoke of dying P 
Mil*. Oh, my poor mistress ! 

Countess. Castle of my sires, 

Grand even in ruin! War has scathed thy front, 

And o'er the scars of thy proud battlements 
The ivy and the jasmine thickly creep. 

See, Mila, see the white swans in the fosse, 

The towers reflected in the trembling waves, 

And yon old man. It is my father! Hark, 

He calls % me. I come. Who dares restrain me ? 

Know you it is my father P Let me go! 
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My father! Ah, these bars! Where am I then P 
What dream was this P Ah me, death comes so slowly! 

[MtLs. assists her to the coach. 
What have I said? Nay, child, dry up your tears! 

Mila (observing ike bouquet on the table). 

No, lot me weep ! But look, here are my flowers! 

Countess (taking the bouquet in her hand). 

See how unjust you were! 'Tie plain he left 
Your gift for me, and will no doubt return. 

You cannot think hew kind he usod to be,— 

With what a proud timidity he watch’d 
My every wish, and hover'd round my path ! 

And yet, when yielding to my father’s wish, 

And his assiduous cares, I wedded him, 

Like you, I trembled in his sight. He knew 
A childish fancy had forestall’d my heart, 

And well can I divine the bitter pangs 

This knowledge must have causca him. But at first 

Ho was so tender, so forbearing, kind. 

That day by day lie grew into my heart, 

Displacing thence my early girlish dream. 

One day you’ll learn this sweet and serious care, 

This grave imperious charm, this holy bond, 

Where love is mingled with respect and awe. 

But tell me, child, where did you find these flowers P 
How’s this ! You hesitate P 


Mila. I was forbid— 

But what of that P What have 1 to conceal P 
(Aside.) And yet I vow’d! Tell her I must! 

(Aloud.) Know, then, 

Ono day, as I was walking by myself 
Down by tko«river, on the opposite bank 
I spied a flower bo lovely, I resolved 
To have.it; so I bared my feet, ancf stopp’d 
Into the stream, when all at once a man 
Sprung from the thicket and stood full before me. 

Countess. A robber? 

Mila. ^o, # a man of noble air. 

Countess. Proceed. 

Mila. . For whom these flowers P he said. I answer’d, 

Sir, for my mistress! Do you serve, said he. 

The noble lady, whom her lord, thpy say--P 

But for your sake I’ll not repeat— 

Countess. He said P 

Mila. What we all know; and what is more, he vow’d, 

No saint in heaven was purer than yourself; 

And though a stranger to you, so he said, 

He’d gladly die could he withdraw you hence ; 

A*thousand questions ask’d he, with an air 
So tender!— 

Countess. You replied ? You stay’d to hear ? 

Mila. How could I else P He spoke to me of you. 

Besides, he had my slippers in his hand, 

Which 1 had taken onto cross the stream. 

You smile—but coqjd I go with feet all bar© P 
Well, in a word he would not let me part 
Till I had promised him to come again, 

To meet him there the Tuesday afterward. 

Countess. Ah, foolish girl! That is to-day. 

Mila. It is. 

Countess. You will not go P 

Mila. I have but just returned. 
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lie met me as I went, arm’d bead to foot, 

And gave this nosegay to me. How, my lady, 
l)o you reject it P 

Countess [aside). Woe is me! I die. 

Mila. Tin* very thing ho dreaded. If their beauty 
Surprise your mistress, were his very words. 

And she suspects you, not a word of me, 

IS'or of forgotten friends, but tell her this. 

That she may erush them not beneath her feet, 

Tl ie.se flowers, the present of a stranger's hand, 

Hloom’d in her father’s gardens yester morn. 

Countess. My father, do you say P Oh blessed gift! 

I may then press them freely to my heart, 

Inhale, without a blush, their sweet perfume ! 

My father’s gardens! Oh. my soul revives! 

These lovely flowers ! .Remember, if I die. 

That I would have them near me in the tomb. 

Look at this golden broom, this dazzling rose ! 

Heaven has sown beauty wide through every land. 

Hut underneath no other skies, methinks. 

Shall one behold such gardens, half so fair, 

As those that bloom around my father’s halls. 

This siuilax must have drunk my own dear stream ; 

They used to praise its dark enaraeU’d tints 
Against my cheek, its coral tendrils twined 
Among my dusky tresses. Pnt it on. 

Mila. No, place it on a brow more fit to wear it. 

Countess. (While Mila is engaged in adjusting the flowers in her hair. 
Would you believe, my girl, that far, far hence, 

Hearts nave been found,—thank heaven ! not often found,— 
iSo soil’d and stain’d by the polluting air, 

And weariness of cities—men so vile, , 

Anil women, too, alas! sometimes—who're nix’d. 

Poison with tin 1 pure perfume of a flower?. - 
Mila (aside). Poison ! Great heaven ! This deadly paleness— 

[St/afchts the nosegay front' the hand of the Countess. The 
Count, who has entered a short time before, advances and 
tales it from her. • 

Ah! 

What is the matter, Mila, 0 

(Smells to the bouquet.) I rejoice 
To find you stirring, madam. (To Mila. You may go. 

We w ould be private with your mistress here. [Exit Mila. 
[Count restores the bouquet to the CoUNTESS, who throws 
it hastily down upon the table. 

It is enough my hand has touch’d the flowers. 

To make vou cast them from you with disdain. 

Your paruou! 

Ever this sarcastic tone ? 

Yon do me wrong, my lord, most heavy wrong. 

"What are the flowers to me when you arc by ? 

Your eyes with sorrow wan are all I see, 

In them I read the pangs that rack your heart, 

Seek in them, oh in vain! some glimpse of joy. 

Ah, to rekindle that—one gleam, but one— 

Chase with my words the trouble from your brow. 

Calm for one day the agonies I cause, 

I’d give my life —alas ! I would, I would! 

Madam, I doubt it not. Death is your hope. 

Even now yon deck yourself to welcome him. 

Daily and nightly you hold converse with him. 

On him bestow the charms that moke you fair; 
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The tomb for you is but a bed, no more, 

Fragrant with dowers, and wooing; w here you yearn 
To sink into a long luxurious sleep. 

Countess. Ah no, my lord. Life, eren when bitterest, is 
A tyrant whom we lore, although ho wounds. 

Oh, with what rapture would I cling to it, 

"Would but your auger yield to my despair, 

If trusted, loved, as once, my days roll’d on 
Botwixt my father and yourself in peace. 

When you condemn me, Nello, you forget. 

Till this grief found me, I was but a eliild. 

Speak but the wish, I am ready to live on. 

Count. Oh say, resign’d to bear a life you loathe! 

No, Pia, no, you die without regret, 

ClaspiDg your secret to your heart—cold, calm. 

Too proud to sully my name or your own. 

But all too full oi his for mine to hud 
The sorriest corner there! What is the world, 

What sunshine or our weary life to you ? 

You look to find a belter world beyond— 

Ob, I am jealous of the heavens themselves i 
A world where I shall never meet you, for 
Within its limits I may never come! 

Countess (rising). You fright me, Ncllo. What wild words are theseH 
Count. So death but part ns, you will smilo on death. f Sits down I. 
Countess (going up to him). Nello. this frenzy drives me to despair. 

('oiue forth from these black labyrinths of doubt. 

Head from your eyes this curtain of thick night, 

And recognise your wife for what she is. 

I am not what your tortured fancy paints, 

Living I sutler—suffer if 1 die. 

Death, as I lee it through a mist of tears, 

Is blajik to me as life, and as unlovely. 

Yet would you pardon—oh yes, would you once 
Forgive the wrong bo bitterly atoned, 

Oh, how you might enamour me of life. 

By giiyng me an aim, a proud desire, 

A hope, lidwe’er remote, to win you back. 

Then, Nello, then, oh I should fear to die. 

ITow' sweet a task it wei% for you and me, 

Bravely to tread this new f path side by side, 

Each cheer’d by each, and bearing each our load. 

Which every day should lighten in the joy 
Of the returning dawn of golden hours. 

So cheer'd, the heart would falter not, nor fail. 

And we might find again—— 

Count. No more, no more! 

•(Aside.) Oh, how her words confound me ! Who, to hear, 

To see her, but must deem her puro from guile ? 

(Aloud.) And so my cruelty—my fell designs. 

Might in your pity be redeem'd at last? 

Oh, could I hope for that! 

Countess. I see your thought; 

That this should be, to you seems hopeless, wild; 

I own it hard, yrt not impossible. 

For one who bears a noble knightly name 
To hide him in a pestilential waste. 

To kill a wife there, is an act abhorr’d, 

And mark'd for infamy by all mankind: 

Yet on this victim of a jealous rage, 

His victim, with a softer eye can look. • 

Passion so erring, such dark frenzied thoughts 
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Deserve her pity, who hath caused them all; 

A nd when this man, blameless till then, and brave. 

Who, if he fell, by love was hurl’d from high, 

Led back by love, regains his former self, 

Stoops for forgiveness, begs to be beloved, 

Then- 

Then? 

Oh then, in some far distant spot 
For these twin hearts are blessings yet in store. 

And in this pilgrimage you’d follow me ? 

I would! 

You could find courage for the task! 

But he, this lover—he, who, mask'd in night, 

Held parley with you at your balcony, 

He whom your silence shields from my revenge, 

Shall he, 1 pray thee, bear us company ? 

[Countess covers her face with her hands ; the Count con¬ 
tinues pacing up and down the chamber as he speaks. 
This phantom who makes havoc of my sleep, 

This man, whose hand, perchance, I’ve clasp’d in mine, 

Tins musk, that vanish'd in the shapeless night, 

But loll a stinging whisper in mine ear, 

Which murmurs evermore, ‘ She loves theo not I’ 

Countess. Hello! 

Count. Who at this very hour, belike. 

Boasts of his triumph ’mongst his wassail friends, 

And drowning my dishonour in his cups, 

Completes the revel with his mistress’s name! 

Countess. Hello! [Palls fainting at his feet. 

Count. Good heavens! What have 1 clone ? 

[liaises her, and places her on the couch It. 
Countess. Fear not. 

1 am dying. Hello; this blow iH the last. 

Yet is there something I would say before 
1 die ; heaven knows it is the very truth. 

My sole crime was this fatal interview, 

Grtmted in pity to importunate prayers. t 
It whs the farewell to that ehilduood’s love, 

Whose story 1 have told you- 

Count. < Then it was —- P 

Countess. The object of that love of early years. 

The heart’s first dream, which, for a time, despite 
.Myself, disputed its command with you. 

W eaken’d by absence, it was wauing out 
Before my gratitude for all vour care. 

When liis return, unlook'd for—fear, surprise, 

Oh, I was wrong! Yet all he ask’d was this, 

To see me hut a moment, to receive 
A sentence less relentless from my lips, 

A farewell less unkind—the heart needs such! 

Count. Sentence P Farewell P What proof have I of that P 
Countess. The oath I swear in this my dying hour, 

These lonely walls, these iron bars, yourself! 

Count. What surety have I in these iron bars P 

Can love not force them in a thousand ways ? 

Lacks he a messenger—a bird will serve, 

An arrow, or a nosegay waft his tale. 

Countess. I understand your meaning. Be it bo ! 

I’ll not defend myself. 1 et one word more ! 

Look in my face ; then say, if you read there 
The traces of disloyalty and shame ! 

Count. Ho, no, guilt never spoke in tones like these 


Count. 

Countess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

Count. 
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I feel your words are true, and t believe them, 

Deaf to all promptings else. That look, that voice. 
Suspicion cannot live within their sphere. 

Oh, could you know how long this hungry heart 
Has waited, Pia, for ono word of thine, 

How all its golden dreams came rushing baek 
At ono sweet gleam of kindness in your eyes! 

Then at your feet I was content to live. 

Or die—I cared not, if ’twere pity, duty— 

You loved me, Pia—loved, and L was happy. 

My watchful tenderness had won your soul. 

When this man came— 

Countess. Ho eould not alter me. 

Count. Say, then, what mado you countenance his suit P 
Emboldened by your silonce, he hopes on, 

Believes you love him— 

Countess. As a sister might. 

Count. Too much for me, and not enough for him! 

Countess. He looks for, hopes for nothing more, I swear. 

Did I not know he holds your honour dear, 

Dear as my own, I should abhor the man 
I now, perforce, must pity and respect. 

Count. By heavens, I long to see him more and more! 

But this true squire, this brother, this tamo slave 
Of duty, lias made shipwreck of my life, 

To black perdition hurl’d my soul, nnd I 
Will not believe you, madam, till your lips 
lteveal the caitifl’s name. Your life and mine 
Depend upon that word. Do you consent P 

Countess. No ! 

Count. If I vow’d T should forget this name, 

That, undivulged, thus tortures me, or if 
Oblivion werfc impossible, should swear 
To crush all thoughts of vengeance in my heart ? 

Countess. Alas, alas! 

Count. For mark, this mystery would 

Make me suspect my very brother's self. 

He caipf* once to Sienna. Ha, you smile! 

Countess. IP Oh sweet heavens! 

Count. And why not he, as well 

As any other man, or rattler he P 
Oh, I grow mad! Gods! whom W 9 uld I not kill, 
That I might fling his heart down at your feet, 

And say, ‘ ’Tin his!’ 

Countess. That name, my lord, my tongue 

Shall never speak. Ilevengc, with all your raee, 

Is native in the blood, and, though you ssvorc 
By every holiest vow, a flay would come. 

When words, oaths, ail would fuil to curb your band. 

Count. Ah, how you lovo this man! 

Countess. Lovo P I would save 

Both from a crime. 

Count. And make a double victim 

Countess. W r ould I might fall the only sacrifice. 

And by my death redeem another’s life ! 

Count. And whose that, other’s P His alone, ay, hiB ! 

Mock me no more ! I read it in your soul, 

’Tis some base churl you shroud up from my wrath, 
Shame, and not love, puts gyves upon your tongue, 
Shame to have stoop’d to a debasing choice. 

My rival’s name— 

Is peer, sir, to your own, 


Countess. 
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And were my life now to begin anew, 

I would desire no better, nobier name ; 

For bo tbat bears it bears a soul as high 
As bis proud titles, which were worthless else. 

Brave, but the terror of his foes alone, 

[Respecting my position, sir, and yours, 

Hearing his sorrow meekly, he would ne’er, 

Like a foul spider, have enmesh’d his prey 
Within his coils in loathsome nook obscure, 

To gnaw it slowly, surely, noiselessly. 

Lover or spouse, if love had warped liis brain 
To murderous thoughts against his mistress, he 
Had slain her by one open blow, not slunk 
Accomplice of tho vaporous pestilence! 

Count. My wrath shall make thee tremble ! 

Countess. Tremble? I, 

A daughter of the Tolominei ? Oft 
Our ancestors have met in battle gripe ; 

When did they quail before each other’s frown? 

Their sinews, sir, are yours—their heart is mine! 

Slay, but no outrage! Take such vengeance as 
Bolits your lineage. My life is yours, 

To expiate my fault, if fault it be. 

Destroy the spirit’s mansion, how you will. 

Hut save its mistress from indignity. 

Urge mo no more; 1 bear unto my grave 
That nume, nor you, nor any one shall know. 

Count. Defend your lover, madam, to mv shame! 

Countess. Count della Pietra, J defend your wife; 

Against yourself defend your honour—mine. 

Hut 1 am w eak, ill, suffering—most unlit 
Longer to urge a parley, which but serves 
To quicken wounds that rankle. What, beside, 

AVould it avail me? The disguise is dropped, 

And the conditions of the bargain clear: 

Die, or denounce the object of your hale! 

My choice is made. Death ! ’Tis already near. 

Count. ^hlso to the last,! I look’d for nothing lesjs. 

madam, but one word more, and I hate done. 

Your father — 

Countess. Myfathelr!— 

Co un r. Hearing vague reports 

Of what you sutler—sufferings charged on me, 

But ignorant of the story ol' my wrongs— 

Countess. Is coming? 

Count. Ay, to-day. 

Countess. My father! I 

Shall sec him—ho may—Aud to you, my lord, 

I owe this! 

Count. See, I hold his letter here. 

Countess. Thanks, thanks, my lord! 1 was unkind, ungrateful. 
Count. Less than you think; for these same tardy thanks. 

They are, in sooth, hut little due to me. 

Within an hour your father should be here. 

Hut mark me, madam, he or I must die. 

Y’ou shall not see him. * 

Countess. How! Kot sec him! Who 

Shall step between the father and his child? 

Count. Death, that even now sits darkly in your ey'es. ■ 
Countess. Who told you what my sutleriugs are? 

Count. My heart. 

That shares them—-my blood iced in my veins like yours. 
By the same poison! 
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Whose hand gave it P 
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Countess. 

Count. Mine ! 

Mine, in these flowers my hato Buspected. 

Countess. TTow ! 

These flowers P Just Heaven! I have deserved my fate. 

Oh ves! Tis death indeed. When liopo had dawn’d— j 
My‘father— 

Count. Listen! You may see Him still— 

You still may live to nurse his failing years. 

Countess. Ah, you deceived me, then ? 

Count. No, madam, no! 

But my resolve gives way before your anguish. 

The hand that dealt the wound can lteal it too: 

This perfume ( holding out a phial )— 

Countess. * Give it mo! 

Count. Live for j’our father! 

’Tis his command. TTark to that warlike air, 

Tho Tolommei’s March! 

Countess. The air I loved. 

O yes! I would live still! (rive me! 

[ Grasps the phial, and is about to smell to it. 
Count. His name? 

Countess (pushes away the phial). 




ever! 


[ Dies. 


Count (drawing his sword). 

Dead with her secret! Dead! My vengeance foil'd! 

Now, then, to sell my life dear at the least! 

My brain reels round ; my arm is powerless ! Jlo, 

Flavio! 

Fr.AVio (enft rs hastily). 

My lord, your people have thrown down their arms. 

Count Tolommei— 

• Admit him ! Let him eome; 

He’ll fiiftl his daughter with iier bridhgroom here! 

| Falls, and dies at the feci of the CoUNTESS. 


Count. 


A GERMAN FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


AIN ! rain! raiu!—nothing but 
rain! All the ditches full of 
w ater, and the partridges’ eggs hope¬ 
lessly immersed! The poor draggled 
parent pair, scrambling half-way up 
the hedge hank, crouching amongst 
the dank rotting grass and brambles, 
ruefully gazing at the wreck of their 
paternal and maternal, and of our 
first of September hopes! Poor 
little wee tilings, with bits of egg¬ 
shell sticking about them, paddling 
along theplashy high-roads, squashed 
by every fat farmer’s gig and hig¬ 
gler’s cart, their parents’ natural 
feelings too utterly washed oqt by 
the eternal drizzle to make them 
take the trouble of looking for an 
addled ant’s egg or watery fly 
(drowned, possibly. the week before 
last) for their gaping and staggering 
offspring: everything, in short, ren¬ 
dering it a dead certainty that on 


,the ‘next first’ we shall have no¬ 
thing rising lx>fore us liut baVren 
pairs’or phifly cheepers. 

Such were the miseries reported 
to us by the head-keeper, in a min¬ 
gled state of grief and ale, last Juno; 
and too truly have his expectations 
been fulfilled. Who has shot any- 
tiling this year! ‘ Seven men laying 
hold of the skirts of one partridge/ 
to escape the disgrace of a blank 
day! 

Alack and well-a-dny! for want of 
sport, let us full back on the ‘ plea¬ 
sures of memory,’ and dream of 
what has been. As we are not to 
have any snort in England this year. 
Jet us go abroad for one day. 

Docs any one know Herr Trdstcr, 
that ‘ fat knight of the castle/ broad 
in the shoulder, still broader in the 
* beam/ radiant of visage, with every 
capillary of his handsome, honest 
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face tingling and glowing with glo¬ 
rious liauenthaler wine P Has no 
one of all our up and down Rhine- 
Bteaming countrymen ever met him, 
disporting himself, like a convivial 
porpoise, at his iron-grey brother- 
in-law's in the Rhine-gau, not a 
hundred stundcn from the entrance 
to the beautiful and almost unknown 
WisperthalP or standing in the 
quaint old court-yard of his own 
‘ hostelrie,’ all mighty oaken beams, 
and w r ine tuns, and narrow windows, 
like the illustrations of Her Lied 
von der O lockc'( 

How cool, and yet how rosy he 
looks, under his press of white can¬ 
vas jacket, clean shirt, and what 
brother Jonathan calls ‘ pants’!— 
easy and cool, curling out gracefully 
about the bows, like an eighty-four 
gun shin under full Bail. He needed 
no Uranniinieal straw girt round 
his portly person to tell him when 
he had enough!—a three-inch rope 
would not have prevented his having 
1 yet another bottle!’ 

I fell in with the worthy Herr in 
this wise:—Stopping at Sitz-Bad 
one summer, and becoming slightly 
bored there, 1 struck up unucquaiut- 
anec with the government school¬ 
master, or ‘ spraeh-lehrer'— 4 speech- 
teacher,’ as he delighted to be 
called : a man of feeble body, and 
not much stronger mind, who in his 
mellow moments (which were not 
rare) was always lamenting his hard 
fate, ns exemplified in his having 
married a ‘Hauer nuidelien’ (who, 
by the bye, wiih a good wonuin, and 
kept him in most excellent order; 
so excellent, in fact., that his very 
soul was not his own) instead of 
wailing for some beautiful Kng- 
landerinn or rich Russian princess, 
for either of whom ho had ready 
prepared an ear-splitting and tootli- 
iracturing German ode. Tins ode 
he read to me one evening after a 
light supper of cold boiled trout. 
a I'kuile, and of course, ns in duty 
bound, .1 admired it exceedingly, 
and compared it to every elliu-t of 
the Teutonic lyre, from 

Anna Mariechcn wo gcliest du bin > 
up to 

Hekrantz nut Laub! 

My admiration having warmed 
his heart, he introduced me to Herr 
Truster, his great patron, as an 
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Echter Englander, in whom there 
was no guile whatever, and gave me 
such a high character to that Teu¬ 
tonic Palstaff, that I got leave to 
fish in a little stream that trickled 
through the meadows close by, on 
the condition, however, of paying 
for the trout I bagged: an agree¬ 
ment which was carried out satis¬ 
factorily to both parties, by Bending 
the ‘ haus-madcheu’ up to the great 
hotel every evening with the con¬ 
tents of my creel; and the ‘ happy 
return’ was duly handed over to my 
stout fricifd, to his unmitigated 
satisfaction. 

Indeed, so delighted was he with 
the bright silver ‘ gulden’ I managed 
to extract from his stream—in 
which he himself was wont to 
popjoy in a very aboriginal man¬ 
ner—that one fine day he invited 
me to join in a great shooting expe¬ 
dition he had organized, over a 
manor on which he had the right of 
sporting, and (as 1 found out after¬ 
wards) over certain other manors 
on which he had not that same; in 
short, to take my pastime with 
others, us far as we could without 
being stopped. As it fell out. we 
were not. stopped, which made me 
suspect that sundry semi-military 
foresters had received a quiet hint 
that good w me might he had literally 
for a song, not a hundred miles from 
my worthy entertainer’s wirths- 
clinfl. 4 ‘ 

Hoping and expecting not so 
much sport as fun and novelty, I 
borrowed n gun—a regular popgun, 
good enough at twenty-live yartto in 
a gunmaker’s yard, hut of very little 
use in the held ; locks infamous, of 
course; laid in a mighty stock of 
powder and shot, the grains of one 
nearly as large as those of the other, 
and * retired for the night,’ as the 
novels say. 

Some time before daylight I was 
aroused by the clatter of a mHraillc 
of gravel against the windows, de¬ 
livered in unsparing handsfull by 
Herr Trostcr, who I firmly believed 
iu iny drowsy wrath to have at 
least two near and dear relations in 
the * plumbing and glazing line.’ so 
anxious he appeared to smash the 
glass : and, 

Up I rose, arul doim'd my clothes, 

Bid up the chamber door, 
and went out into the morning. 
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How often in one’s lifetime does 
one see a really fine morning ? Ho¬ 
race Walpole declares that he should 
not know seven o’clock in tho morn¬ 
ing if he were to see it, and I really 
am not surprised. No two mornings 
are alike. If you got a bright brassy 
fine early morning, you are bitten 
to death by the gnats and grey flies 
till eight or nine o’clock, and then 
drenched to the skin for the rest of 
the day ; and if vou arc goiug to 
have anything like fine weather, 
everything is dank and steaming, 
chilly and clammy, with tho trees 
and bushes looking as cheerful as 
a posse of Irish peelers who have 
been still-hunting all night in a 
moss. 

An utterly dank steamy morning 
was it when I appeared before Herr 
Truster, whose rosy close-shaven 
face gleaming through tho mist 
would have done very good duty 
for a London November sun. Civi¬ 
lities (and yawns) exchanged, we 
proceeded on our way. 

It was very melancholy ‘ all out - 
side.' Sluggish wreaths of vapour 
tilled up the valley below, marking 
the twistingH and turnings of the 
little stream, and hanging lazily on 
the oak-woods.. All was silent and 
sleeping as we passed through the 
r 1 village, except the ‘ too-whoo’ of a 
' dissipated owl on the hill above us, 
and the chirping of the crickets in 
the baker’s shop. No! # decidedly 
no 1— 

l'p in the morning’s no for me, 

I’p in the morning early. 

Thai is to say, not in wooded and 
comparatively low-lying countries, 
or by river sides. Neither beasts, 
fishes, nor birds (barring ducks), are 
worth looking ul’ter in the very 
early morning in such situations. 

I j> amongst real mountains, orby 
the elili-girt sell, though even there 
not always, it is tjuite another thing. 
Depend upon it, that for one really 
beautiful * dawn,' we have a dozen 
beautiful eves. 

So through the mist and mire we 
plodded on, drearily enough, ptpb 
the great grey Gast-haus at tuts 
early hour fast asleep — we might 
Y almost have heard the kelluers snor¬ 
ing — past the plashing Lruiinen, 
so gay and sparkling in the after¬ 
noon, surrounded by seedy-looking 
old ladies, supposed to be princesses, 
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and ancient warriors, riband-be¬ 
decked, with white hair and jet 
black moustachios—now so steamy 
and sloppy, like the waste-pipe of a 
common-place factory engine—past 
the broken-down wall of the old 
sehloss, through tliodripping wet belt 
of fir-trees, invariable companions of 
three Cockney-German residentzea 
out of every four—then along tho 
hollow slaty road, gradually ascend¬ 
ing to the high table-land. 

We were neither of us very cheer¬ 
ful or talkative iu tho misty morn¬ 
ing, in spite of the grand sport 
which (we hoped) was in store for us. 
The truth is, gentle reader, if tho 
truth must be told, which, by the 
bye, I rather doubt, that tho worthy 
Herr and myself had, iu Meltonian 
phrase. ‘Come to grief the previous 
afternoon, lie—the llorr Wirth— 
hud asked me down to his mighty 
cellar, to try nil the varieties ol tho 
renowned Haucnthaler, and had 
carried with him a long glass 
tube, a candle; and u wine-glass 
into I hat temple of llacchus. Arrived 
there, ho had cunningly extracted 
the bungs from tin* casks, and in¬ 
troducing the tube into the aperture, 
brought up by craftily sustaining the 
thirty-five miles of atmosphere on 
his fore-finger nail, about a glassful 
of golden nectar. How often lie re¬ 
peated this feat T know not now, 
though possibly I did at the time, 
but somehow or another the tube 
slipped into the deepest cask, and J 
broke the wine-glass, and Herr 
Wirth tumbled over the eandle, and 
somebody «ntole the cellar-steps—at 
least, we eouhi not fiud them in tho 
dark; and I think that at last wo 
both fell asleep, and slept, us far us 
1 can remember, very peaceably, 
till a door opened just over our 
heads, and Frau Wirtliin apjieared 
in the doorway, with the level rays 
of the setting sun streaming in on 
one side of her portly person, and 
demanded— 

* Heinrich ! in Gottes Namon was 
tier Ilenker machen sio so lang im 
Keller Y 

As vulgar little boys say, * we 
caught it,’ and possibly we deserved 
to ‘ catch it;’ but ever since that 
memorable afternoon I have felt 
perfectly convinced that the fungi de¬ 
veloped and nourished by the alco¬ 
holic exhalations of numerous wine 
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casks generate miasmata, producing 
tbe most disturbing and deleterious 
effects on the human cerebrum. Let 
the sanitary reformer look to it! 

Ho, all things considered, we were 
not very cheerful at first; but when 
the mist got higher and the day got 
brighter, and particularly after we 
left the first little dorf, wo felt quite 
lively. 

And pray in what manner did the 
first little dorf contribute so much 
to the re-establishment of your 
wonted joviality, gentlemen sports¬ 
men P 

Never you mind, gentle reader; 
but whatever it was, we felt much 
better after it, and trudged up the 
deep study road like giants refreshed, 
though our spirits w ere sadly damped 
now and then by the horrible smell 
of the rotting potato patches about 
the village. I p a little higher, and 
out vve came on to the Hat table land, 
spreading out before us for miles, 
parched and arid ; dotted here and 
there with little groups of poverty- 
stricken wood and mud hovefs, 
huddling closely together, shoulder 
to shoulder, half supported, uiul 
perhaps more than half wanned, by 
the mighty heap of manure piled 
round them; seemingly,within ten 
minutes’ walk, but w ith two or more 
deep raviiie-hkc \ alley s intervening, 
merely marked by a slight furrow 
trending towards the Khiue, or by 
the tops of the lolly beeches that 
grew on their sides. 

The harvest was all in. so these 
was nothing to relieve the monotony 
of our walk. Here and there an 
aged w rinkled crone, of some tliirjy- 
tive or thereabouts, might be seen 
pottering about some pet patch of 
turnips or kohlrabi; but there were 
no men ; they were all—where the 
deuce were they P and where are 
they nlwavs in that part of the 
worldP One never sees them at 
work in the fields after ploughing is 
over, and not always then. One 
might as well look for ayomn/wo¬ 
man, nothing female being ever seen 
between thirteen and thirty, which 
is decidedly an 4 ancient age’ in those 
4 agricultural districts.’ 

No cheerful farmhouse, with its 
walls covered with roses, and its 
4 misses’s' well-kept emerald turfed 
flower-garden before the door; no 
sparkling alder - shadowed brook, 
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with the cows standing mid-leg in 
tbe clear water, enjoying the cool 
green shade, with the ewnllows 
w hisking and dipping about them ; 
no farm-boys taking their sleek 
brown horses out to the half- 
ploughed stubbles; nothing—not a 
sound, not a sight—bird, beast, or 
tree—to put one in mind of an Eng¬ 
lish farming country; all flat, bare, 
and brown. Let new-fashioned 
farmers grumble as they like about 
hedgerows and hedge timber, the 
want of them makes a country look 
terribly dreary. 

It is true that the wild blue peaks 
of the ‘Eifel’ far away before us, 
and the warmer tinted, well wooded 
heights of tbe Taunus range behind 
us, gave a certain 4 quaintness’ to 
the landscape : but there was a want 
of incident that made it terribly 
wearyaome even to one well used to 
the Wiltshire side of Assbeton 
Smith’s country. 

Hut hungry men are never good 
judges of scenery ; and. convinced of 
this, we hurried on towards the next 
dorf, from which indistinct sounds, 
betokening great conviviality, were 
borne towards us on the morning 
breeze. Soon reaching it, and jump¬ 
ing over a low mud wall into an 
orchard of stnttted apple-trees, wo 
found ourselves in the midst of our 
party. 

Oh my friends! my friends! 
whnt necessity was there for your 
‘getting yourselves up’ in that 
insane manner P Who shall describe 
youP Your leather gaiters, with 
mighty buckles and straps, half way 
up your legs, stout enough to turn 
the tusk of the oldest boar in the 
Kd'el. Your eccentric caps—your 
guns, with broad worsted belts and 
tassels, always in the way—your 
curiously contrived mechanisms to 
prevent your guns going off acci¬ 
dentally, and which never seemed 
to have any effect till the moment 
you tugged at the trigger! Why 
could v uu not go out partridgo 
shooting, oh most quiet of doctors 
and (loveniment officials, without 
dressing for lb*r Freischiitz, and 
sticking long knives in your girdles? 

We were received with endless 
hurrahs and wild 4 lurie-lielie’ cho- 
russes; and without further ado, 
one having authority plunged into 
a mighty pannier, and extracted 
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therefrom a cold roast infant pig, 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of Ho-ti,— always the standard 
thing on these occasions, endless 
yards of bread, and an infinity of 
bottles, with the gleaming topaz- 
coloured wine peering through their 
sides. The breakfast was quickly 
spread under the flat-topped apple- 
tree, and enjoyed as anything in the 
breakfast line can only be by men 
who have had an eight or ten milo 
walk before getting it. The ‘ zuk- 
ker,’ as Devonians love to call it, 
w as perfect; and when our wolfish 
and silent meal was over, i sup¬ 
posed, from the haste with which it 
was discussed, that we should be in 
art ion immediately. Mot a bit of 
it! Every man set in to sing as 
hard as he could, ami sang w ell too, 
thanks to his curly training—quaint 
chorusaes following every verse, 

‘ zuch-heisas trnlla lallas,’ and 
‘ selmiinpoe seliappidoes,’ getting 
perfectly bewildering — the wine 
pas.smg pretty freely meanwhile. 
Considering Aihnt ‘time of the 
morning’ it was, I am suro any 
gentleman with the slightest regard 
for his legs would have been per¬ 
fectly justified in declining to slioot 
'rabbit and cock over beagles’ in 
close cover with us, lor that day at 
T least. 

1 think very few Germans are 
what wo should call ‘ thorough 
sportsmen they positively revel in 
the idea of a tiny's hunting or 
shooting, they write the best 
‘sporting’ songs in the world, and 
certainly sing them better than 
any other people ; but (possibly to 
their honour) no it spoken, it is cer¬ 
tainly not the sport itself that they 
care so much about. Too happy in 
escaping but for one day in the 
season from th^ thraldom of beauro- 
crncy. and loving nature for its own 
sake, they enjoy a day’s shooting as 
much, or perhaps more, than anyone 
else: but little matters it to them how 
many head are bagged; they plunge 
into (he fresh, fine country as into 
a bath, and positively wallow in the 
‘caller air.’ At last, having got 
through every song m our ‘ Yagd-lied 
^ llucli,’ chorusses and all. we got 
under weigh, each one slinging his 
fancy game-bog—worked in Berlin* 
woof by liis ladie-love—over one 
shoulder, and his gun over the other, 


and girding himself about with hi* 
tasselled powder-horn and shot- 
pouch, sallied forth. 

The dogs (shade of Sancho 1 sack 
dogs!) scampered and ran, and 
fought, and scratched their fleas, as 
if the idea of scent had never crossed 
their canine intellects. Possibly 
bored by tlm singing, which they 
had duly accompanied by dismal 
howls, they rejoiced in their free¬ 
dom, and gambolled before us. Wo, 
their soi-dUant masters, formed into 
line, and on reaching tho first hit of 
scrubby slubble, prepared resolutely 
for action. 

Wc advanced for some time with¬ 
out meeting with any signs of the 
enemy, the dogs caracoled and 
barked, and the men sung, and 
smoked, and ‘yodlod,’ seemingly de¬ 
termined to give the birds a hint 
that they wen* coming. Suddenly, 
in the midst of an exquisitely-exe¬ 
cuted chorus,— 

With noise nnd flutter, up did rush 

a covey of birds from a patch of 
kohlrabi, at least a hundred and 
fifty yards beforo us. To say * we 
fired at them’ would bo Baying 
nothing. The entire line kept up a 
, well-sustaiyed fusillade from boffe 
barrels for a minute or two at 
least. 

1 have heard or read that French 
officers considered the ‘rolling fire 
from the face of a British column’ 
the most deadly thing they had ever 
met with in the eourse of their ex¬ 
perience. which was pretty exten¬ 
sive. This, however, was not tho 
ease with us. I do not know 
whether our fire was not rolling 
enough, or whether the face of our 
column shut its eyes when it fired, 
or whether (lie enemy was too far 
off, but somehow, we killed nothing, 
not even one of the dogs, which 
rather surprised me. Whether that 
bob-tailed cur who, placing his 
caudal appendage between his legs, 
went sfruiglit home across-country, 
enlivening his journey with dismal 
howls, was ‘peppered,’ or merely 
disgusted w ith our stylo of shooting, 
I know not; lie went his way, aim 
we continued ours. 

The enemy having fled, or ‘ flown,’ 
we celebrated our bloodless vic¬ 
tory w ith more ‘ Zach-heisasasaa 
Halloah Trallailas!’ and before 
T 2 
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long, came into action again. The 
birds were scarce and wild,—not 
much to be wondered at, considering 
the rumpus we made ; but still, by 
steadily pursuing the rolling-fire 
system, one came down now and 
then, and great was the squabbling 
and rejoicing over it! though the 
* spolia’ generally consisted of a 
head, a tail, and a pair of wings, all 
the intervening substance being shot 
into 4 thin air.’ Still, it had been a 
bird, and that was something. 

I soon got tired and, to say the 
truth, rather alarmed at this style 
of sporting, and hinted to my stout 
friend that the best tiling we could 
do would be to ‘ lose’ ourselves in¬ 
continently, andhave a little sporting 
on our ‘own hook.' We soon ac¬ 
complished our object, and leaviug 
our friends marking their way over 
the plain by fire and smoke, 
managed to pick up a few' stray 
birds and a hare or two. Hut tho 
mid-day heat soon became so in¬ 
tense, that we were obliged to ‘ shut 
up.’ My fat friend east himself 
down upon the hard-baked ground, 
and I nestled beside him to get a 
little of his shadow, both of us 
thirsty and baked as the ground 
ilsell’.’ 

Alas ! here wns no sturdy under- 
keeper with a York-keg tilled with 
mighty ale slung over his shoulder, 
to minister to us in our distress ; no 
bright little rivulet tinkling over the 
clear granite gravel, in and out 
amongst the long purple heather, to 
serve ns a dibit cut to our ‘ nee drnp- 
pio;’ no sturdy farmer stalked out, lus 
heart warmed by his mighty dinner 
and post prandial pipe, halloing to 
‘Hessie’ to bring out a ‘ joog o’ \ il 
all was dry. and brown, and thirsty 
as the Znhara itself, the occasional 
faint chirp of some half-baked grass¬ 
hopper, or the electrical snapping of 
the dwarf furze-pods, making one 
feel hotter than ever. Our friends 
soon announced their approach like 
Christian 

Mit Itaueli uml Danipf, 

and in a few moments we were all 
re-united, in still fewer we were all 
discussing the remains of the break¬ 
fast, and gurgling the amber wine 
out of the ‘loug-neeks’ which had 
been brought up by a posse of 
ragged peasant boys. 


Light German wino is not worth 
the drinking after it crosses the 
channel:—loses its flavour—can’t 
stand the sea voyage—must bo doc¬ 
tored! Bah! Just have three or 
four hours’ shooting in England or 
Scotland, either if you like, under 
such a sun, and over such a dry, 
burnt up expanse of stubble as that 
over which we had been stumbling 
since breakfast, and then try a bottle 
of pure grape-blood ; not your bran- 
died, burnt sugared, and brown 
papered port and sherry, but pure, 
simple, fermented grape juice; and 
then abuse pure Rhino wine if you 
have the conscience! 

Would w hiskey—w'ould sherry— 
would—with deep respect be it 
spoken—would even real ‘strong 
beer.’ brewed by the most particular 
of "Wiltshire farmers—have pro¬ 
duced half the fun that those poor 
half-dozen of green bottles did 
amongst us? We called it by no 
name, we bullied not for ‘ Lieb- 
frauenmileb, Wurtzburger-stoin.’ or 
the produce of the ‘ l)unimheits- 
liausen Hofkeller:’ it was a fact, a 
reality, and merely named from tho 
year of its birth, honest ‘ Zwoi und 
veirziger Weis,sc." Thank heaven, 
it was light and good! The effects 
of a quart or fvvo of strong beer on 
the joking powers of our party 
would have been dreadful! As it 
was, ilie jokes rolled out as thick 
ami heavy as a ship’s cable, and 
some of them almost as long! 
Time-homumd puns from the 
Fliogcnde Flatter— strong stories of 
Obcr and Cuter — Forsters — and 
slightly improper ballads about their 
woodland adventures, streamed out 
one after tiie other; and not until 
the last morsel of the small porker 
had been discussed, and the last 
* long neck’ drained to the very 
dregs, did we weigh anchor. 

Good hearted, straightforward 
fellows! rejoicing in their short 
holiday—revelling in their momen¬ 
tary burst of freedom, with no one 
to spy nnd tell — everything they 
said and did, they ehorussed man¬ 
fully— 

Nur w<> die Gemsen springen 

Kaun man vou die Freiheit Bingen, 

and refreshed, they bent, their steps 
towards a port of the country which 
promised them a little sport more 
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suited to their habits and inclina¬ 
tions than tho hard baked stubbles 
over which they had been trying 
their tempers and boots all the 
morning. 

Though the table-land on which 
we had spent the early part of the 
day Bcemed at iirst sight almost 
boundless, yet a short German mile 
towards the Rhine it began to dip; 
and though here and there great 
sheets of table-land kept up the ge¬ 
neral appearance, deep gullies ran 
tlirougli it, sometimes a quarter of 
a nnle or more in breadth, with 
steep sides, and level, plashy bot¬ 
toms, swarming in winter with wood¬ 
cocks and snipes ; their sides clothed 
with well-grown beech-trees, all 
running down towards the larger 
valleys that carried the used-up 
blood of the country into that great 
vein, the Rhine. 

Down these we went, heating and 
brushing, forcing our way through 
the thick ooppiee of the sides, and 
tramplingthousandsofpurpleautumn 
eroeusses in the rich moist bottoms ; 
swishing through the rnnk-sniolling 
beds of monkshood; and shooting 
nothing—seeing nothing to shoot. 

At length, reaching a thick patch 
of stunted beech, lying on the slope 
of one of the little #\alleys, it was* 
determined to beat it out secundum 
artem. Tho muss of men went into 
the little valley below, and I was 
left at the post of honour ‘ a-top.’ 
After a few' minutes’ shofiting, yell¬ 
ing. and clapping in the distance, 
out bounced a whacking brown fox, 
and carrying his brush gallantly, he 
made a straight line across country. 

I gave spasmodically a view halloo, 
in a manner that 1 flattered myself 
would have done credit to the oldest 
‘ cover-lurker’ in Leicestershire; and 
fancying at the same time that I had 
given these Teutonic yokels a lesson 
in venerie which would open their 
eyes a little. To my astonishment, 
up they came, with haggard faces 
and hurried steps, asking all manner 
of insane questions at once; * Had 
I shot myself?—had 1 gone mad?— 
had I seen a wolf, a bear, a boai*J or 
the devil himself?—was I much 
hurt?—where was he gone?—and 
what, in the ‘ name of the hangman,' 
was he?’ Naturally taken rather 
aback by all this, I explained, with 
due humility, that I had viewed a 


fox, and had greeted him after the 
manner of my country. Like most 
men who are, or suppose themselves 
to be, in advance ot their ago and 
position, I was disbelieved and 
mildly sneered at. It was strongly 
hinted that, a proletaire like myself 
was positively alarmed at tho con¬ 
sequences of finding himself face to 
face with an animal which (as waa 
well known) waa reserved by tho 
haughty nobles of Britain for their 
exclusive bunting and eating: and 
at last, utterly abas lied by the tor¬ 
rent of words, I entreated them to 
return to their stations, and give mo 
another chance of retrieving ray 
character, devoutly hoping, and in¬ 
deed expecting, that if there were 
another fox in the cover, he would 
have the good sense to take a hint 
from the noise we hail been making, 
and quietly double back on tho 
beaters. However, fortune was 
against me, and scarcely had tho 
‘ treihers’ recommenced their yoll- 
ings, when out bounced another 
‘ llemeke,’ not twenty yards from 
me. and for the llrst, ami 1 hope for 
the last time in my life, 1 felt my 
4 brow burning with the brand’ of 
‘Vulpicide.’ However, when in 
Turkey, do as the Turkeys do (they 
^ would havti done so under the cir¬ 
cumstances, doubtless); and raising 
a feeble whoo-hoop, I soon had tho 
whole line round me again, wonder¬ 
ing at my good luck, and condoling 
with me over tin* supposed nervous¬ 
ness which hail deprived me of tho 
glory of shooting two foxes in one 
day. 

They tffere certainly right. Foxes 
must he killed somehow, and hunt¬ 
ing in that country is perfectly out 
of the question; but still one did 
not like tho idea of the thing. 

Our next ‘ noble game,’ as we went 
down the wooded side of the ravine, 
were two or three wretched squir¬ 
rels, which wero knocked off tho 
branches and bagged in triumph; 
not by me, I am happy to say; but 
at last, seeing the way the game was 
going, I got resigned, and made up 
my mind to shoot everything I. came 
across, from a tom-tit to a tinker’s 
donkey. 

I really had had no idea of tho 
existence of such beautiful forest 
scenery in Germany os that in which 
we soon found ourselves, so different 
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from the wearisome pine forests, 
with the ground covered with the 
dead brown needle leaves, and tho 
trees standing so closely together, 
and ho like each other, that one can¬ 
not hoc twenty yards on any side, 
or find the # way back when the 
beaten path *is left for the same 
distance*. Here the beech-woods 
Were perfect; the emerald green 
mossy turf, relieved in patches by 
tho rich brown * moss-flowers,’ if 
one may call them so; n ith the pure 
gold green light Jiltering through 
the dancing leaves, made me think 
more of Shakspeare and.Shelley than 
of Schiller and Heine. 

Outburst the singing mania again, 
and every man roared at the top of 
his voice,— 

Siml iui.hpj inntten filied'T 
Vein Stiiiiii'ii glnn/, crlnl/.t. 

So lugen wir tins im;dcr 
Wo Frisches Wasscr spritzt. 

Wo Zephyrs snnftes Mason 
Der Sonne (liana busiest, 

I)ii Hchliift man auf <lon> Ra-.c.-n 
Mit AnmutU einguwicgt! 

But the outburst, was of shorter 
duration than usual; everybody was 
getting rather tired, and we were 
gradually getting nearer the great 
object of the day,—the covers iii| 
which we expected to liml roe-deer. 
Already one nad been reported at a 
vast, distance bj r some of the parly, 
—feeding, nnd, indeed, evidently 
moving. But having been stalked 
with vast circumspection andtroubh*. 
and after much scratching, and 
creeping, ami swearing, the sup¬ 
posed roc turned out to be an 
artistically-disposed scarecrow, and 
tho ambitious yager returned, per¬ 
spiring and blasphemous. Not long 
daunted by our companion’s failure, 
we pressed on to tho thickest part of 
the oeeeh-wood, and were soon dis¬ 
posed in a row down the centre drive, 
in regular battue fashion. I found 
myself with only one man in sight, 
on my right hand, a thick screen of 
birch coppice before me, and the 
slaty bed of a winter stream, now 
dry as an oven, on my left. Hnp- 

E ening to look towards my riglit- 
and neighbour, it seemed that 
something was going wrong. I did 
not like his looks; he handled his 
piece like a crow-keeper: he had a 
half-unhappy, half-determined way 
of flourishing his gun about, that 


augured badly for the safety of my 
legs. One can tell in a moment 
from tho way a man handles his 
gun or his billiard-cue, whether he 
knows how to use thorn or not. I 
called to him to know if there was 
anything the matter. ‘Not yet; 
but Hans Somebody had seen 
or heard a boar somewhere about 
here, last winter, and it was possible 

-’ What was possible 1 never 

heard, lor at the same moment, out 
bounced a fine roe from the lent/ 
screen before us, and took the drive 
at a bound. M v nervous friend ex- 

f dialed—I can hardly say fired— 
>oth barrels at the same moment, 
and tin* roe crashed, apparently un¬ 
hurt, through the underwood; but 
at the same instant, from tho 
thicket before us. there arose a yell, 
followed by such a hurst of unearthly 
bowlings and lumentings, that I 
fancied at the moment that the roo 
was an ‘ altc llexe,’ and that she had 
been hit. Wo remained pallid at 
our posts, and in a few moments the 
beaters approached, bearing one of 
their companions, who exclaimed 
that ‘it was all out with him,’ 
anil lamented being cut off in 
his youth (he was not much more 
.than si\t\) most piteously. On ex- 
amination, however, it appeared that 
the extent of the mischief was the 
receipt, of a good-sued buck-shot 
just below tho knee ; and bv the aid 
of a pocket-handkerchief and a 
liberal application of that true ‘ poor 
man’s plaster.’ * small change,’ he 
was soon ns lively as ever. 

Instead of being at all abashed at 
his clumsiness, my friend seemed 
rather elated at having hit some¬ 
thing, and glorified himself over the 
marvellous shooting powers of his 
gingerbread pop-gun. Happening 
to glance my eye towards him after 
the heaters had returned to their 
posts. 1 saw, to my intense horror, 
that he was loading with ball, in 
order to ensure * a kill’ at his next, 
chance. Horrified, as T said before, 
I entreated him to desist; but he 
only grinned, and continued ham¬ 
mering. h'lesh and blood could 
stand no more, and pointing my gun 
at him, I swore by * all the powers,’ 
that if he did not get out of sight 
and aliot round the corner, I should 
feel obliged to give him such a dose 
of ‘ No. 6’ as would spoil Ins shoot- 
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mg for that day at least. Evidently 
feeling the force of 103 * arguments, 
lie obeyed with alacrity, and left me 
in peace. 

Our littlo discussion had appa¬ 
rently been heard and appreciated 
by the beasts of the forest. I stood 
under my tree, straining my ears to 
catch the warning crack of a rotten 
stick, or the light rustling patter of 
roe or hare over the dry leaves, but 
nothing came; and leauing ngainst 
i', 1 tried to analyze the whispering, 
it irmunng, and rustling mass of 
pound, now near now distant, that 
filled the oir, and rose and fell 
on the whisperings of the evening 
btiw The ‘ too-too-tooral-Uo‘ of 
the wood-pigeon and the asinine 
laughter 01 the wood-pecker were 
old friends. The little brown mice 
sent tied about, under and over the 
fallen beech leaves, cheeping and 
smiecling. The lizards on the bits 
of hot slate in the dry torrent bed, 
clurruppcd their appreciation of the 
warmth of the sotting sun on their 
plump little stomachs; and across 
the path, on the smooth stem of a 
Voting beech, a select party of grass¬ 
hoppers, > bright green and scarlet 
ackers. -c scraping awav most 
M*rsev- "ingly, apparently for the 
amuseie of a giggntic beetle with 
^•i'.ag rt ,*d antenna:, wlto stood 
1 .1 , .townward, before them, either 
the concert, or meditating 
which et i he performers would make 
the best scoper. A patr of great 
brown hornets, an ineli and a lialf 
long, wheeling round my head, 
broke in upon my reverie, ami 
warned me ol!‘. Taking the hint, 
I was just turning to move to an¬ 
other trt«e, when a slight rustling 
made me give a glanee towards the 
lurk beech screen on the opposite 
eido of the path, and I found myself 
/■ice to face with a roebuck just 
drawing back to make his spring 
across the ride. I do not know 
which was the most astonished; but 
ic hesitated for a moment, and that 


moment was his undoing. The shot 
struck him like a ball in the fore¬ 
head and tumbled him head over 
heels backwards into the cover, stone 
dead. 

I hod hardly reloaded when an¬ 
other roe bounded across the ravine 
to my left, not quick enough how¬ 
ever to escape the contents of both 
barrels, which struck her in the 
head and side, and killed her as in¬ 
stantly as her partner. 

A few minutes after the drivers 
came straggling up, hot and tired, 
and our little party being got 
together, and a few jokes ex¬ 
changed in good fellowship with 
our bullet-driving friend, wo were 
all only too glad to troop off*, 
following our lengthening shadows 
towards our airy' breakfast parlour 
under the flat-topped apple-tree. 

We had a fair show of game con¬ 
sidering all things. Eight or ten 
brace of partridge, half a dozen 
squirrels, one fox, three too, black¬ 
birds and thrushes innumerable, a 
leash or two of hares, and a beater 
winged, but not bagged. All tho 
game excepting the roe, which 
were taken by the foresters, was 
sold by a species of auction, like the 
fish on Hastings beach. A glass 
or two of.wine went round, and aa 
tho last rays of the setting sun wero 
peering over the purple peaks of the 
Eifel our merry party broko up, 
scattering in little companies of twoa 
and threes towards their homes. 
The light smoke of their pipes 
Streaming steadily up in the calm 
eveniug air, and the cliorusses of 
their songs coining faintly towards 
us long after the singers had faded 
in the darkness. Over the broad- 
backed stubbles my fat friend and 
myself trudged homewards in tho 
bright moon-light, as tired, gentlo 
reader, as you must be by this time, 
but with doubtless more agreeable 
impressions than you are likely to 
have of our day’s shooting in Ger¬ 
many. 
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TEE TOAD 

fTHE following Btory fell into my 
A hands on the death of a young 
German friend. He wna an inte¬ 
resting youth—full of all wild Ger¬ 
man fancies, blending together the 
known ns well as the unknown phe¬ 
nomena of mesmerism, and forming 
a whole of physical supernaturalism, 
so to speak, which would require 
large faith to refer back to any ad¬ 
missible proofs ofmagnctic influence. 
When I asked him the meaning of 
the adventure which he named the 
* Toad's Curse,’ and which 1 have 
translated in spite of its improba¬ 
bility and detective keeping, he 
shrugged his shoulders, saying. 

‘ Fate or mesmerism ! transmigra¬ 
tion, if you will, or witchcraft !’ 
Then, when more closely pressed, 
he added, ‘ My good friend, I write 
tales, not dictionaries if the public 
cannot understand my meaning, I 
will not condescend to glossaries or 
paraphrases.’ 

So the affair ended. I can add 
nothing, n8 translator, to the oracu¬ 
lar brevity of the author. The tale 
may be one of mesmerism, or of 
mere superstitious fancy ; it may he 
explained by the higher phenomena 
of clairvoyunco, or he sent into 
the recesses of faded fables. 1 know- 
nothing more than what l now 
give to the reader, who must inter¬ 
pret, according to his own mental 
state, a tale which might have been 
written by a madman equally with 
a scholar. 

The toad had gut as far as the 
drawing-riK>m door, where it lud m 
the white sheepskin mat, like a 
‘ brown russet’ in the snow. Muff, 
the poodle, and Tiny, the spaniel, 
were as nothing to it; they might 
have been painted toys from Wur* 
teinberg, and their barks nothing 
better than the product of leather 
and acoustics, for ail the effect they 
had on that speckled philosopher. 
Silence and immovability were the 
toad’s vital characteristics, and can ino 
patriotism was weak against reptilian 
invasion. It sat and gravely rumi¬ 
nated, while the dogs pranced und 
growled till they fairly panted: a 
philosophic indifference which a few 
of dur popular leaders might mutate 
with advantage. 


S CUKSE. 

Tim was not an ordinary beast: 
it wag larger than common, and 
had a more witched and wicked 
look, and its colours wero brighter, 
and its jewelled eyes more liery. 
It seemed to have eomo from 
a foreign land, and to be some¬ 
thing different to, and more myste¬ 
rious than, the ordinary brown 
toads of a European garden. A 
row- of burning spots round ins 
throat looked like living carbuncles, 
and the splashes of colour on its 
broad back seemed every one a 
glancing gem ; its Hat head bore a 
crescent-like growth, many-coloured, 
which gave a singular and weird 
expression to the roptilo face be¬ 
neath ; while the restless eyes, 
sparkling with all the glory of great 
diamonds, had the power of load¬ 
stone- in their magical fascination. 
It might have been a toad from 
fairy-land, an elfin sport, a wicked 
gnome, a wizard Jong transformed ; 
it might have been a creature of the 
mysteries of India, a waiter at the 
door of a Peruvian temple, a dweller 
in the emerald mines, or the gnnr- 
diun of the central tire; it might 
have been tin 1 d; mzen of all mystic 
places, and the product of nil super¬ 
natural power rather than the 
common mg brown toad of common 
weeds and grass. It would have 
made the staple of a hundred tales 
by Tieck, "while Fouque and Hoff¬ 
mann would have expanded it into 
something more wonderful than 
Faust’s grim dog. Not the most 
prosaic Dursch w ho ever w ore blue 
spectacles, and insulted thePhilister, 
would have overlooked its marvel* 
lousness ; not the most materialistic 
professor w ould have dared to prag- 
matize its mystic wonders. Even 
the very dogs were afraid of it, and 
barked as much from superstition as 
from rage. 

Dow n came the young master, son 
and lieir of the house, castiug about 
as usual for something whereon he 
might ex-pond that superfluous 
enrrgy which was his own misery 
and the torment of every one about 
him. He had more than once nearly 
broken his mother’s heart with grief 
and vexation at his evil ways, and 
tw ice had roused the whole village 
into a combined conspiracy against 
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liia freedom. The head bailiff had 
threatened him with a flogging if 
ever he caught him in his orchard 
again, and the schoolmaster had 
publicly expelled him from his school 
as too dangerous and too turbulent 
to be auflcred there. He had killed 
countless eats and dogs, lamed in¬ 
numerable horses, spoiled multi t udes 
of cows with untimely milking, 
driven the village bull mad with 
teasing, and created a dearth among 
the barn-door population which 
threatened to leave the country des¬ 
titute of eggs and poultry for a 
chicken generation: he was the tor¬ 
ment of the neighbourhood—the 
great public grievance of Urundorf. 

Yet Horace Sommerling was not 
wholly evil. As there is a bright 
lining to every cloud, so is there a 
•virtuous side to every character. 
Unmitigated black may do very well 
for preachers anti moralists; it 
heightens the picture, and produces 
good effects. Hut the moralist 
knows that every heart contains a 
germ of good, which, under judici¬ 
ous management, may spring up 
aud bear a rich harvest. Horaee 
Sommerling, sane, was a frank, 
loving, brave, young hero; Horace 
Sommerling, insane, was neither 
more nor less t.Wn a little devil, for 
whom earth wR too narrow and 
human life too tame. The four 
quarters of the globe could not show 
a truer specimen of a human fiend 
than that strong, bright, blue-eyed 
Saxon lad when his blood was up ; 
no court held anything more jm>- # 
lislied, no convent anything more 
meek and loving, than the same 
Saxon lad when his blood was 
‘ down.’ But the mischief was, 
these intervals of quiet were so rare! 
His calmness was of the most fragile 
materials; it did not last the life of 
an ephemeris. A vapour-wreath, a 
puff of smoke, a mere glance of the 
eye, and the whole fabric of Horace's 
virtue fell to the ground, while a 
very tempest of passion swept by. 
You were always on the edge of a 
volcano with him ; never safe, never 
satisfied that the cloudless akf would 
last even so long as the shadow on 
the hill top. Passionate tears, furi¬ 
ous exclamations, the writhings of a 
madman, the anger of a wild beast 
—these were his natural instincts 
and constant expressions if but a 


feather blow the wrong way for his 
wishes. The family doctor—Ire was 
an hydropJthist—said it was disease. 
So it might hare been. Heaven 
only knows where disease begius 
and. w here health ends in any human 
being; but the clear skin and bright 
eye, the broad chest and strong 
limbs, showed no outward evidence, 
at all events. However, tho dogma 
comforted the mother; who t hus took 
part of the cause thereof to herself, 
lie had no other fault of magnitude, 
be it noted; but unhappily this 
one of unrestrained temper proved 
more than sufficient for the total 
destruction both of his peace and 
his virtue. 

The dogs were making a deafen¬ 
ing uproar when Horaee rushed tu¬ 
multuously into tho ha)!. 

‘ Down. Muff! quiet. Tiny ! have 
done, you beasts! will you be still, 
then, you devils P* and tho young 
master administered a kick right 
and left, which sent tho brutes yelp¬ 
ing to liis heel; but they snarled 
plaintively Btill; only they knew 
him too well to venture on any overt 
act of disobedience. 

At first the boy could not discover 
the cause of all this uproar, and tho 
dogs came in for a second, beating 
for having started a false scent. At 
lust, searching through the long 
fibres of the mat, he unearthed the 
old toad, as he held his solitary 
court like a wicked gnome undergo¬ 
ing transformation and keeping out 
of tlie way of recognition. Horaee 
saw that the heart had very bright 
eyes, and a human expression in 
them., and that its skin was mot¬ 
tled in a peculiar manner, more rain¬ 
bow-like than anything else, with so 
many colours and all so vivid! Aud 
then the glowing eyes! how they 
flamed and stared! and the burning 
crest—how it appeared to change in 
the changing fight, and to fairly 
breathe and palpitate with life! 
And how large the brute was, seem¬ 
ing to grow bigger and bigger as ho 
looked, its colours coming out in 
tenfold distinctness, and its eyes 
getting more of a fiendish, though, 
still a human, store in them. The 
young head elaborated all thia, and 
the young heart began to Wat very 
fast; for fairies ore ugly things to 
deal with, revenging themselves how 
and when you least expect, aud 
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coming down upon you in all manner 
of forma and fashions of temptation 
to do evil. However, the boy was 
no cowartl, even in the presence of 
tvhat might be—of w hat was, in the 
eager inductions of childhood—an 
enchanted toad. 

‘ High! shu ! get out!' cried Ho¬ 
race, shaking his fists at tho toad. 

The toad looked Bedately into Ids 
face, and despisod his lists. It must 
be confessed that tho brute looked 
at this moment terribly unlike a 
flesh and blood beast. 

Horace attacked the sheepskin on 
this. ITe tore up the mat, and shook 
it roughly. The toad eame out of it 
at a marvellous pace ; sprawling 
with all four legs Hying like the 
sprung cords of a tent; its colours 
bright and angry; and swelling a 
little, its eyes grow larger, ana a 
peculiar expression gathered in 
them, defiant and threatening, while 
it opened and shut its mouth in a 
queer way ; without spitting though. 

‘ (Jet out!’ cried Horace, kicking 
it with his foot. 

The toad made a short Rprawl for¬ 
ward, but showed no further sign of 
voluntary progression. 

‘Shu! sshl ash!' cried Horace, 
again trying the power of mechani¬ 
cal propulsion. 

The toad swelled visibly, but did 
not stir a step beyond what it was 
compelled to do by the laws of dy¬ 
namics. 

•Here, Muff! here, Tiny! tear 
him. boys! tear him!’ shouted the 
boy, hounding on the lapdogs with 
roiec and hand, for his whole soul 
was roused now by the brute's oppo¬ 
sition, and his worst nature was 
rampant in heart and eye. 

The dogs seemed terribly afraid 
of coming to too close quarters, even 
at their young master’s orders: they 
ran at the toad, and made snaps at 
it in the air, and sniffed at it suspi¬ 
ciously, running baek on their hind 
legs liko puppy lions, and making 
great believe to pounce upon it sud¬ 
denly, and to destroy it without liojie 
when they pranced forward again; 
but yet they did not touch it, after 
the manner of those demoralized 
creatures, parlour dogs, who seem 
to borrow men’s vices while learning 
their ways, and to lose their courage 
while perfecting their education. 

Horace was violently excited: lie 


kicked the toad all the way before 
him, and no gentle kicks either, and 
finally accomplished its expulsion 
from the hall; but it sat on the door¬ 
step obstinately, and looked grim 
and sullen. 

Forcing it—all the while reluctant 
to move—tho boy got the beast to 
the hedge bv the low wall and the 
heap of rubble stones; and then the 
toad, as if feeling in its own domi¬ 
nions, turned round and looked at 
him. Such a look ! If ever revenge 
were written in living lines, it was 
written then in that look of the tor¬ 
mented reptile. It swelled to thrice 
its size; its angry eyes glared as if 
lit up by an internal lire; its bloated 
Bkin seemed to quiver with rage, and 
every faintest speckle grow out in 
large bright colours that looked like 
livid plague-spots on the skin ; thtjpl 
crimson necklace round its throat 
glowed like flaming blood; tho 
crescent on its head expanded, 
heaved, and palpitated—tho deep 
purple and tho seething scarlet 
flashing like prismatic rays. Horace 
fairly quailed. The toad Bprang to¬ 
wards him, spitting and swelling like 
an incarnate devil determined on his 
destruction. The boy thought of 
all the old superstitions he had ever 
heard connected with toads—elves, 
eobholds, gnome* nixies, rushed 
through his brain with a bewilder¬ 
ing power; and, believing he had 
roused a spirit he could not lay, he 
turned to rurt for his very life. 

But the toad was quicker than he. 

‘ With" one huge bound it leaped 
against him,hissing and spitting, and 
covering him with its foam. 

Horace shook it off, trembling 
from head to foot. Some of the 
slime fell on his flesh, and soemed 
to blister him to the bone. 

Aguin the toad sprang up against 
him; again the terribly revulsion 
sickened the boy to his heart ; when 
in mingled rage and terror ho caught 
up one of tho largest stones on the 
waste heap, and flung it with all his 
strength at the beast. With good 
aim and good effect. Mutilated and 
dying,* the witched fiend lay con¬ 
quered at his feet. But never should 
he forget that dying look! All that 
spite and venom could print into 
an unspoken curse was stamped 
there as legibly as in go many words 
of letter-press. Every evil wish. 
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Lung like a noxious vapour round 
that crushed Lead; every blighting 
curse gleamed like grave-yard lights 
in those baleful eyes; the stained 
froth about that gaping mouth w as 
the sacred blood of life which called 
aloud to heaven for revenge; and 
young Horace stood and looked with 
all the feelings of a Cain about his 
heart. For is not the wilful destruc¬ 
tion of even the lowest form of life, 
murder? — murder in spirit and 
essence, if not in its legal results,— 
for crime is not to be measured 
by its results so much as by its 
spirit; and the unpremeditated 
homicide may not be so intrinsically 
evil as wiltul cruelty to a dumb 
beast. This is a truth worth think¬ 
ing of. 

^ Struck with this reflection, diinlv 
Made out as it was in his mind, 
"Horace took the toad in his hand ; 
hoping, like a child, to restore by 

{ leidtenco the mischief he had done 
>y passion. Hut when, believing it 
dead, he caressed it gently and with¬ 
out any of his former feeling of re¬ 
pugnance, it opened its glazing eyes, 
and the iihn was withdrawn for the 
same intense expression of hatred 
and malignity to blaze out again— 
lor the same dying curse to be re¬ 
corded—the sam^imifo imprecation 
—the same invocation for divmc 
vengeance on this sin; and then one 
last burst of burning slime filled the 
boy’s naked palm: the row of burning 
spots turned pale, and'the crescent 
on the head shrank inwards. He 
hold only a dead thing there—the * 
sacred spirit of life hail gone, and 
he had been the destroyer. 

He flung the poor beast beneath 
the laurel hedge, lias lily and shud- 
deringly, and then went slowly to 
the house. A strange oppression 
was at his heart, and a stranger con¬ 
sciousness Aill, that he had com¬ 
mitted an irredeemable sin—one for 
which no repentance could atone. 
And for days and months that toad's 
last look liaunled the boy—sleeping 
or waking, it was the same thing ; 
he saw nothing else, dreamt of no¬ 
thing else, feared nothing* else. 
Had it been a very hydra in its 
death, it could not hare multiplied 
more horrid shapes to he his dread 
and base, Under every form, lurk¬ 
ing behind cvenr bush, and peering 
out from the- long grass—shaping 


itself from the clouds and dim 
mists of early momiag-r-its trace 
left in the sand, and its trail tracked 
over the moss—its eyes repeated in 
the sparkling dew, and every jewel 
fashioning out its burning spots—in 
all nature and in all thought that 
one fearful form was set, as with a 
magic baud that nothing could un¬ 
clasp. 

This impression lasted for a long 
time; and, together with the growth 
and consolidation of liis reasoning 
powers, produced a notable cHoot 
on the boy. But finally the moral 
effect died away, and young Horace 
Sominerling—brave, beautiful, be¬ 
loved Horace—had quite forgotten 
all about the fiendish toad, its death 
and his remorse ; though every now 
and then, after some furious pa¬ 
roxysm of passion, a kind of vague, 
dim picture would arise before him, 
wherein all that ho could make out 
was the undefined sense of sin and 
(ho blurred memory of repentance. 
# # ♦ 'l 

The room was crowded with every 
splendour of commerce, every luxury 
of art: heavy folds of richest stuffs 
hung before windows darkened with 
trailing flowers of exquisite perfume; 
costly vases, filled with exotics of 
such colour and odour as one might 
believe existed only in Paradise, 
made the air within twin sister to 
that without; while small bright 
lards, no bigger than evening moths, 
flew' from this to that, stirring the 
leaves with their jewelled wings, and 
shaking the flower-cups as they 
rested within them, in a very deli¬ 
rium of delight. Glancing waters 
plashed into their marble basins, 
with a sweet melody that brought 
to one’s mind every lovely image of 
fresh country pleasures, and tiny 
fish of ruddy gold and pearly width 
flitf(*d through the walcrs like gems 
instinct with life. The air was 
heavy, dark, and musical—flowers, 
and llower-Jike birds, silver waters, 
luxury, and art, all combining to 
form a home fit for houri or for peri 
who sought by knowledge <tf every 
secret of nature to forget her banish¬ 
ment from heaven. A home fit for 
houri or for peri, and inhabited by 
whom ? 

Lying on a couch, covered with 
crimson drapery, gold-starred, a 
young girl, toying with a parrot. 
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completed the picture of that inte¬ 
rior. Her black hair hung down 
below her waist in silken bands 
without curl or braid, and lay far 
and wide over the neck and arms 
which a strange fashion of drcBs left 
bare. Her robes—they could not 
bo called by any modern name— 
were of heavy silk, made stiff with 
gold, embroidery, and jewels ; her 
naked feet were thrust into tiny 
Turkish slippers set thick with 
golden braid and sanded over with 
small seed pearls; and breast and 
arms glittered with bands and 
bracelets of every known gem on 
earth, that gave a mystic kind of 
flashing light about her. A large 
fan of peacock feathers hung from 
her wrist, and soft skins of beasts, 
and mgs of feathers from every 
painted bird that flies, kept her 
small feet from the marble of the 
floor, liuund her brow was set a 
crescent formed of opal stones, auil 
a liny band of uncut carbuncles 
clasped her throat. Her skin was 
dark, a clear pale brown, and her 
eyes were large, and black ns the 
Bky of night. She Jay in the gloom, 
her person shadowed by curtains, 
ami tall acacias set in a fort'st-like 
profusion around her : but the wil¬ 
derness of gems that studded robe 
aud flesh, and the strange radiance 
in those lustrous orbs, gave a glory 
to her place in that darkened room 
which reminded one of enchantment 
rather than of artistic arrangement, 
and which seemed to belong in no¬ 
thing to real life. True, her eyes 
had a depth of expression and a 
strange radiance—but of how fearful 
a character ! True, they were largo 
and lustrous, and their lashes hung 
like curtains before ebon lamps; 
but their beauty gave as much pain 
as pleasure, from the malignity that 
lay beneath. Like the eves of ser¬ 
pents or of temptiug fiends—like the 
eyes of one dreaming of murder 
and meditating treaehery — they 
struck awe to the heart of those 
who looked—like a shrouded form 
at night, whose burning hand is oii 
your throat. Iliey might be large 
aud lustrous enough, but the blight 
and the scorn behind, the poison in 
the jewel, revealed a soul capable 
of every crime beneath the sun, 
while exerting a power of fascination 
which the strongest could not with¬ 


stand. And yet how beautiful she 
was! A beauty gained one knew 
not how, and lodged one knew not 
where. It was not in those silken 
bands of ravpn hair, not in that low 
dark brow with the opal crescent 
glowing above, nor yet in the 
witched eye beneath; it was not in 
the small lips, so perfect in their 
arch, but so scornful in their linos; 
nor in the thin nostril, dilated and 
quivering ; it was not in this nor in 
that, but in a kind of mysterious 
attraction that lured you on to love 
what you would voluntarily have 
hated—that dragged you to your 
ruin, you consenting while upbraid¬ 
ing. 

Toying with her bird, teasing it 
till it uttered shrill cries of anger 
painful in its intensity aud imp<w 
tence, the girl’s face grew darker i^| 
its malignant flush, yet more lovely, 
till il seemed transformed to 
something supernatural. A small 
spaniel of rare breed barked in con¬ 
cert with the cries of the maddened . 
bird, while the girl’s voice mingled * 
with the discord in a wild, weird 
music, uttering words in a foreign 
tongue that seemed to lash the crea¬ 
tures round her into fury, and 
sounding more like the scream of 
some unearthly * being than the 
voice of a young and beautiful 
woman. 

It. w as a striking scene altogether: 
the orientalism of the surroundings, 
the foreign fype and fashion of the 
, girl, the shrill noises, heavy odours, 
and crowding birds, making up a 
whole that had but little of prosaic 
European life in it. 

The door opened, and a young 
man, with the clear blue eye, fair 
clustering curls, and strong-built 
frame of a Saxon, entered the room. 
He was deadly pale, yet manly 
too in his agitation, fflr all that a 
slight dash of something that was 
almost terror might be detected in 
him. 

• Ah! you have come at last,’ said 
the girl carelessly, not looking up, 
but toying with her parrot in her 
former el flu way. 

‘ Isola 1 have you again crossed 
my path P here, and thus!' cried the 
youth, speaking passionately though 
below his breath, as one checked by 
awe, not respect. 

Isola made no reply, excepting 
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what was contained in a mocking 
laugh. She bit her parrot’s wing 
feather till the bird writhed in her 
hands, and then, lifting up her 
strange eyes, all alight with their 
fiendish glee, she pointed with her 
huger scornfully, crying, ‘ Poor 
fool! brave soldier! Long life to 
the valiant Saxon conquered by a 
slave!' 

‘ And this is your reception, Isola ? 
—this mockery and iusult to the 
man you left dying on the deserts 
of Arabia—to the man whom you 
had sworn to love but three weeks 
before you delivered him over to an 
ignominious death? You betrayed 
ine while 1 slept—my head upon 
your knees—and tlicu. queen of tho 
murderers you bad invited to their 
task, you swept by in triumph at 
jj^our success. You allured me by 
your false light to the brink of tho 
grave ; and w hen you saw me in the 
snare. y<>u scoffed at me for my 
folly. Where was the love you 
vowed me when I bought, you from 
the slave-market?—where the wo¬ 
man's tenderness you proffered for 
your freedom ?—where the truth of 
a soul ‘ which knew no deception,’ 
as you swore in the tent by t he rose- 
gardens of Damascus, when you 
hung on my arm and bade me rest 
in security on your faith? Yet in a 
few hours not yet run into weeks, 
you could plot ho foul a sin against 

J our benefactor and your master! 

sola! Isola! is it a wdman’s heart 
that does indeed beat within that 
woman’s form: <>r does not rnther h 
witched life animate a beauty as 
unearthly as your cruelty is inhu¬ 
man? You bade me go with you 
to your country; there, among tho 
groves and fields of Cashmere, you 
promised me security, love, and hap¬ 
piness j you offered me a home such 

as augels gitc us in our dreams-’ 

‘And I took you to my home, 
Horace Sommerling.’serearned Isola, 
with shrill laughter. ‘Was it my 
fault if its roughness displeased the 
pale-faced Sybarite?—was 1 to blame 
if European courage sank before tho 
Arab’s scimitar? Roughness %hich 
suited me hung heavy on those deli¬ 
cate limbs of thine, and flashing 
steel wuieh would have but roused 
my blood made thine quail. Who 
was to blame for this P I, who mea¬ 
sured thee by too high a standard, 


or thon, who hadst paraded thyself 
beforo me in false colours which 
would not bear the sunlight of trial, 
Horace ?’ And again she laughed 
till the room re-echoed with her 
voice. 

‘Your home, Isola!—and what 
was this ? the tent of a robber chief 
in the midst of a pathless desert— 
the home of a gipsy king whose do¬ 
minion was by murder and rapine 1 
Was this the sanctuary you painted 
with love’s warmest colours in that 
sunset hour of plighted troth P 
Shame, shame! And now why 
have you sought ine out, and placed 
yourself in my way again? Why 
send to me holv words of penitence 
and reconciliation—such as used to 
bring me to my mother's knee when 
a child, and which have still tho 

f iower of God’s own voice in my 
icart—and meet me thus, w hen 1 
yield for the sake of their holiness, 
not your power ? What other scheme 
of revenge have you against me ?— 
what hideous plots, like swarming 
crocodiles hatching in the sun? I 
have given you no cause of enmity, 
Isola; unless indeed love and be¬ 
nefaction be cause in your country. 
Though my purchased slave, I lmvo 
been tender of you as of my own 
soul; respectful, and exalting you 
to more than woman’s highest place. 
You have returned me iusult, 
treachery, and tho attempt to mur¬ 
der; and now again have thrown 
yourself in my way with words of 
iromise on your lip, but with falsc- 
lood in your eye, und hatred in 
your heart.’ 

‘ llatse you done ?’ said the girl, 
looking up with a contemptuous 
Btarc. ‘for, by the bones of the 
Prophet ! you have fairly slaugh¬ 
tered my poor parrot!' She passed 
her hand once or twice over the bird, 
and it fell to all appearance dead in 
her arms. ‘ I will write it an epi¬ 
taph—‘ Died of Horace Sommer- 
ling’s discourse!' .See, not a feather 
moves, though I strike it so!' She 
cast the bird up in tho air, catching 
it again with both hands, and treat¬ 
ing it roughly enough; but the poor 
beast lay stilf and motionless, and 
gave no sign of life or feeling through 
it all. 

Horace walked rapidly through 
the room. A sense of oppression 
and of terror, that he coula neither 
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define nor simile oft’, was stealing 
over him. His eyes were growing 
dark and heavy, nnd a strong spell 
seemed shutting up the circle of 
life w ithin him. But ho fought with 
this feeling, nnd finally heat it down, 
like one setting his foot upon an 
enemy. 

‘1 liavo sent for you, Horace 
Sommerling, to prove to yourself 
that you are my slave,’ said Tsola, 
still keeping her eyes fixed on tho 

J poutli with the same peculiar stony 
ook. ‘ The laws of the East gave me 
into your pow er, lmt a higher law 
than these have bound you to my 
footstool instead. Von are my toy. 
Horace Sommerling—my slave, my 
dog. my horse, my beast of burden— 

J rnu are iny puppet, my do] 1, my worth- 
ess, painted, Hilly purchase. 1 bought 
you years ngo, when you were a 
child, and w hen you committed your 
first deep sin. You look amazed, 
startled, terrified. Ha! ha! ha! 
You Franks, who arc wise in your 
own eyes beyond all the nations of 
the earth, to us Arabian necro¬ 
mancers are but idiots and dolts of 
common elnv! Come, sit bore at 
my feet, and look me in the face. 

I Jo you know me again?—have sou 
ever seen me before? lain you re¬ 
cognise me, Horace Sommerling, 
under this now form, and if 1 tell 
you that L come before you as tho 
scourge of your sins—the retribution 
of a—ISo! I will not sav the word !’ 

The strong man. Hushed with 
youth and vigour, shook beneath the 
glance of that dark eve like n eluld 
in the evening twilight. Faint vi- 
sions of an unforgiven sin floated up 
before him; a dun sense of erinie. 
so deep it could never be atoned for. 
choked and strangled him; but he 
could make out no line to guide him 
to u definite form : it w as till but the 
lia/y mirror of the enchanter, blurred 
with indistinguishable thoughts ra¬ 
ther than distinct with separate pic¬ 
tures. And yet something in Jsola's 
face seemed to remind him of tho 
past; as indeed it was this vague 
recollection which lmd first attracted 
him to her in the slave market, 
and which, added to a fascina¬ 
tion of speech and manner, that 
since he had begun to think was 
more than human, had induced him 
to buy her. Something in the ar¬ 
rangements of the room, too, brought 


back a childish dream of mystery 
and fairyland; his terror also wa* 
childish, such as he had not felt for 
years—not since—oh! he could not 
recollect the exact moment, but ho 
knew r that once in boyhood he had 
experienced just such sensations os 
now. Her eyes he had surely seen 
before; and her opal crescent be¬ 
came almost a living thing; that 
very look, fixed on him with such 
deathly power, was not felt for tho 
first time to-day; far back in tho 
memory of the past loomed out tlio 
dim prototype of the present; lsola, 
the gipsy slave, the wandering Arab 
queen, grew to lu* connected with 
lus curlv boyhood passed iu the still 
quiet of his Herman home; a mys¬ 
terious chain bound up fact with 
superstition, and the moss-grown 
long ago with the glaring now. and* 
no effort of reason or the will could 
break the links. 

lie seated himself as she desired. 
He could not choose but obey her. 
Though ln r laughter stung him 
almost to madness—though her bale- I 
ful eves scorched up his very heart’s 
blood, ami Iter mocking lingers made 
him writhe as if a seraph’s fiery 
sword had struck him. yet still he 
inu**f obey her. She had said truly 
when she bo .sled that a stronger 
law than that of uations had placed 
him in her power. 

‘And you thought 1 loved you!’ 
cried lsola, contemptuously. ' You 
thought that one of a nation which 
holds the keys of nature, and which 
knows the secrets of the stnrs, could 
bind herself as the slave of a dull¬ 
brained fool like you! You thought 
that knowledge could obey igno¬ 
rance, strength bow down to impo¬ 
tence, all for love of faded hair and 
pnlo blue eves! Idiot! when you 
paid those shining zechins into tho 
old Jew's hand, you Ihllillod your 
ow n destiny—you did not overcome 
mine! By pre-ordained decree you 
found yourself in that slave-market; 
by pre-ordained decree w as I there 
before you. I made you. by my 
magic power, will to purchase me; 
and then 1 bad you fnst. Sleeping 
or waking, near at hand or far off, 
you have been my slave from that 
moment—ay, and for years before 
that moment; for, as I said, you 
became my serf, and I have been 
appointed the avenger, from the 
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Lour of your first deep crime. When 
you were a boy you were cursed for 
sin; behold how the curse has taken 
root!’ 

She half rose from her couch, and. 
bent nearer to him. She peered 
into his eyes like a mocking imp 
starting from the vine-leaves; she 
insulted him with reproaches, halt’ 
earnest, half sportive, but whose 
very confusion of spirit irritated tho 
man still more; she pointed at him 
with her finger, and derided him for 
cowardice and effeminacy ; she made 
his cheeks hot with shame, and 
chilled his heart stone-cold with her 
deadly irony; she revelled in his 
torture, heaping torment on tor¬ 
ment. till Horace could boar it no 
i<moor. lie started up with an oath. 
ana raised his arm as if to strike 
her. Jlut she put it back with a 
calm eye and a curling lip. as one 
who controls a child. 

‘That action again, and your arm 
falls withered to your side! liaise 
but your finger against me, and \ ou 
* stand paralyzed for over! 1 inn but 
a child-—a pigmy—fairy-dwarf, com¬ 
pared to you; but 1 have a greater 
lower than Solomon's genii ever 
told, over every nerve and muscle 
of your frame!' 

Stic rose at tho # word, and stood 
la-fore him. Iler tiny arms, her 
fairy feet, the small round shoulders 
heaving up the mass of coal-black 
hair, the slender figure—all that 
wns material, so light, wo girlish, so 
fragile ! But the eye of passion and 
command, the lip of scorn, the atti¬ 
tude of defiance, the unspoken sense 
of mastery—all that was spiritual 
evidencing her power — a power 
which nothing but passion mightier 
than her will could eilbetually with¬ 
stand. 

She waved her hands, and again 
Horace Hommcrling felt the spell 
creep over him. A dark mist swam 
before his eyes; not like the mist 
of a swoon, but palpable and present 
like night. And soon this mist was 
lighted up with crowds of stars, 
pale-white and enmson-rod, that 
darted through the room in "thick 
confusion. Everything waa fading 
from his sight, though some objects 
etill retained a vague outline exagge¬ 
rated in its proportions and tipped 
with fiery colours. Wherever he 
looked he Baw this broad mass of 


prismatic light flooding every salient 
point. The flowers were quivering 
tike living things under it; the liirds 
flew madly’ about, leaving long tracks 
of fire in the air; the waters over 
the tiny fish fell into sparkling 
drops like shattered gems, and tho 
white marble basins were like 
painters’ pullets, glowing with the 
richest dyes of the rainbow. Tho 
girl herself stood os in a hath of this 
strauge radiance. Falling on tho 
stones sho wore, till every separate 
jewel gleamed like metal iu a fur¬ 
nace ; blaring from her eyes which 
shone through the mist stealing over 
him like mighty suns that scorched 
and blistered all they looked on; 
glancing on the hair which glittered 
in every tress till its brightness 
grow something wild and mon¬ 
strous; streaming from her slender 
lingers and enveloping her whole 
figure like a robe, tho flames of many- 
coloured light leapt ini and about 
her, and transformed all within 
their sphere as by a magician's 
w uud. Isolu drew her hand softly 
over the parrot, and Horace saw tho 
fire pass swiftly over tho ruffled 
feathers, and tinge these, too, with 
its prismatic glory. With a shriek, 
answered by a long, low cry of 
Isola, thqhird Hew to her shoulder, 
where it sat flapping its wings and 
caressing her dusky cheek in a per¬ 
fect ecstasy of enjoyment. Horace 
felt that, he was going mad. The 
spell fell on him faster and thicker, 
llis limbs were powerless, his eyes 
were closing fast; he knew that he 
was sinking into that witch girl’s 
power, delivered over hopelessly to 
destruction. 

He struggled against the charm; 
lie resolutely willed to withstand it; 
he raised himself by a mighty effort, 
as though removing a mountain of 
brass pressing him down; he cleared 
his eyes, and stood up. Tho fiery 
light st ill touched everything within 
those walls, but less vividly now. 
Bela's eyes took a fiercer stare, but 
more fixed still, and more imperious. 
She sang a low, sweet song, and 
w aved her hands gently before him. 
But tho Saxon pride bad wakened 
up; the blood flowed freely back 
through heart and brain; the spell 
grew weaker; the mystic light faded 
away; all things resumed their na¬ 
tural forms and natural functions; 
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the yoath's passion conquered the 
youth's superstition, aud anger took 
the place of terror. A change came 
over Isoin’s face as she looked at 
him, wherein disappointment, rage, 
and wonder were curiously blended 
together. She saw that her spell 
would not work and she gathered 
up the broken meshes of her 
charm in vain: the strong, rough 
Saxon blood had riven them all, aud 
they might not be re-knit. Ami 
then she laughed her elfin laugh, 
and sank down ou the couch, mock¬ 
ing him fur his weakness, and taunt- 
ing him with her power. 

The reaction in Horace Soinmer- 
ling was strong. From the utter 
prostration of all his faculties, mo¬ 
mentary as it had been, beneath her 
mysterious influence, he turned to 
the most defiant anger against her. 
From love, which had penetrated 
his whole being and held him in her 
shadow like a slave to the service of 
his god, he changed to a loathing 
disgust that spread itself over her 
like a disease. Her voice. which 
was once more beautiful than the 
most exquisite music to his ears, be¬ 
came now a harsh and hateful 
scream; her eyes, which had been 
the very loadstars of his soul, were 
like the eves of some most, hideous 
reptile : her fairy bands, w Inch might 
have bound him in fragile threads 
helplessly for cut, were as swords 
thatwomided.or llames that scorched 
as they fell; and if only the lips of 
those small, rare lingers touched 
him. Ins flesh quivered ns though 
struck by a sudden leprosy. Isola had 
lost nil her weird fascination. She 
was now but the gipsy girl who had 
betrayed and who had mocked him. 

But she did not rend him clearly. 
If she had. she would have forborne 
any further irritation. His blood 
was thoroughly roused: the tierce 
old passions wore all busy in bis 
soul, mid his boyish nature of ungo¬ 
vernable temper had expelled, lor 
the present, the boyish sentiment of 
dread. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—frightened by a 
girl!' shrieked I sola. * Paling be¬ 
fore a bird, a few Eastern tlow ers, a 
basin full of water, and a Chinese 
fish !—these are my necromantic ad¬ 
juncts ; and how grandly they have 
worked! By the soul of the Prophet ! 
Horace Soinmerling, but you are in 
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truth no hero! Your clumsy Saxon 
roughness docs not hide Saxon 
bravery—yonr Frankish ignorance 
does not excuse your Frankish cow¬ 
ardice. Now ask yourself, could I 
have ever loved such a one as your¬ 
self? Why, I feel as if I were an 
empress and you a child!—you are 
so far below me in knowledge and in 
power! See, you cannot do this.' 
And again she waved her hands, and 
produced, though weaker, the same 
torturing and mysterious effect on 
Horace. 

1 Witch! sorceress! be still!' cried 
the youth, iri agony; 'you arc 
maddening me ! 1 shall not soon con¬ 
trol myself! For the sake of your 
womanhood, be still!’ 

The elfish face gleamed with elfish 
glee^ 

* (Jo on, Horace! Oh, you brave 
soldier, finish your task! What 
will you do io the fairy girl if you 
cannot control yourself? Beat her, 
Horace, or kill her? No! I will not 
be still! Twill weave again ami 
again mv charm. I have you in my 
power, fool: you arc mine—you aro 
my slave, struggle against me as you 
mav : and 1 w ill prove it to yourself, 
ami make you crawl at mv footstool, 
and Iieg for my mercy. 1 am armed 
with supernateral powers you know 
nothing of. J can control forces of 
whose very existence you are igno¬ 
rant ; 1 am your superior in know¬ 
ledge and your master in might, and 
I muv well deride you when I 
boast !’ 

She made a mocking gesture as 
she spoke, glancing down on him 
w ith such a maddening look of deri¬ 
sion and of command, that Horace, 
t rnnsportedbeyond himself—beyond 
liis manliness and better nature— 
raised bis hand and struck her. She 
fell, uttering a erv ; and her blood 
flowed over bis feet. At the sight 
of that blood, all the youth’s passion 
subsided, and nothing but a cold, 
dead chill was left of the furious 
rage that had urged him to avenge 
iusult bv murder. Compassion, and 
the remembrance of all his former 
love; helped to calm him. As she 
lay there, stricken down by Ilia 
hand, her beauty seemed to eomo 
out in tenfold force; and now that 
the scoffing eye was closed, and the 
malignant smile had gone, the grace 
of outline and the perfection of fea- 
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tore were wonderfully evident, even 
to one who had studied every line 
and curve with passionate devotion, 
Remorseful, loving. grieving, Ho¬ 
race lifted the girl from the ground, 
bathing her temples with water from 
the fountains, chafing her hands, 
showering kisses on her eyelids— 
kisses mingled with bitter tears. In 
all this, how much of strange like¬ 
ness to a forgotten deed in the 
past! 

‘ lsola! dear, beloved Isola! speak 
to me one little word!—tell me that, 
you still live, and forgive me for my 
sin! Isola! my life, my loved idol, 
open those glorious eyes on me again, 
and reeal me from the death in which 
1 stand! Dead! dead!—oh. it can¬ 
not be that she is dead!* 

He bent his head beneath the tem- 

( >est of love and sorrow- that, shook 
lim to tin* heart, and buried his fheo 
in the silken mass of raven hair, 
stanching with kisses the broad 
deep wound in her forehead from 
which the blood was still pouring 
freely. 

A small hand pressed Ins throat; 
a small lip touched his cheek ; a soft, 
voiee murmured an incoherent 
sound ; then, with a curse that froze 
the man's blood in his veins, the 
girl's tiny fingers seemed to stiffen 
■ into an iron grasp, the rose-like lip 
gnashed a hideous sound, and with 
a ery like a wounded tiger the teeth 
of that young Arab girl closed on 
his cheek. 

‘Bear my mark to the grave!' 
she cried—‘to the grave, where I 
will hunt you! Ii, is my curse, 
coward murderer, printed on you; 
and its poison, which will not heal, 
shall remind you for ever of Isola 
and your doom!’ 

She struck him as she passed ; 
then hounded like a light ning-flnsli 
from the rooifl. Her opal crescent 
lay shivered into a thousand atoms, 
and the band of carbuncles round her 
throat strew ed the floor like scattered 
seeds. 

Horace stood for a moment, 
paralyzed by the strangeness of 
what had happened. Then all tho 
past flashed on him ; and the hour 
when he had committed his first 
wanton murder from passion was 
linked with this which had wit¬ 
nessed the same spirit, though the 
result had been different. 

VOL. XLVIII. SO. CCLXXXV. 


Suddenly the girl’s voice sounded 
again. It seemed now to oome from 
the garden outside the window, and 
to die away as if she were retreating 
as she spoke. 

• Away, fool!—away! I am weary 
now. and care nothing for the chase! 
Awny to the darkest nook of earth, 
whore, when the appointed hour has 
come, 1 will sect and find you 1 
Hide yourself in the thickest black 
that uigbt and sin can weave for 
you, Isola’s eyes will pierce through 
the darkness, and Isola's hand will 
strike through the defenoo! Away, 
for your brief respite! I will hunt 
my game at my own time!’ 

The monk looked up as a shadow 
passed between him and the sun, 
clouding the book he was rending 
with the outlines of a human figure 
— u mglit rarely seen in those 
desolate wilds of Judn-n, where the 
Cariuclitv* had built their convent, 
and where they seemed to share with 
the eagles ami the lizards only tho 
footholds of their burning rock. 

‘flood day, father. Have you no 
welcome for the wanderer?' said a 

I daintive voice; and a young boy 
melt, bareheaded, at his feet. 

' (toil's blessing on thee, my son ! 
What dost thou here, child, on tho 
wild rocks of the Carmelite con¬ 
vent? And how hast, thou found 
thy way, young and lonely as thou 
art.?' 

# ‘ 1 came hither, father, drawn by 
a hidden spirit,’ said the hoy. ‘I 
have been singled out. for much 
sorrow, And 1 came here to expiate 
my sins and to forget my grief iu 
holiness!’ 

Tin* monk passed his hand over 
the hoy’s bright hair. 

‘Hins!’ he said, mournfully, ‘have 
these been committed already by 
thee, too? Ah! my son, kneel 
down anil thank <«od that thy 
childish mil has not ripened into 
manly iniquity—that thou hast built 
no bridge of crime between thy past 
and tile distant future! A few 
slight penances will soon remit thy 
transgressions—a life-long misery 
may not expiate thino elder’s!' 

The boy looked up, and a broad 
flash of impish mischief shone 
from his eyes as he watched the 
monk's downcast face, lie nestled 
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nearer to him, and stolo his hand 
caressingly within the consecrated 
palm, ana leant against him as a 
boh might restou his father—saying, 
in a sweet, low, childish voice which 
had all the tenderness of a woman 
in its tones— 

‘Bat thou art not one of those 
guilty ones, holy father P Thou hast 
such steadfast blue eyes, so frank 
and loving—they do not seem to 
know what sin or trouble mean!’ 

Something shook the monk, and 
brought a crimson flush into his 
cheek and a glance into his eye 
that had long been driven thence. 
His hand burnt beneath the child’s 
touch; yet not all with pleasure; and 
his heart beat fast, ana his temples 
throbbed, till he himself was startled 
at the long unused emotion wakened 
up. 

*My child, judge no man—least 
of ull judge hastily,’ he exclaimed. 

* I urn young yet in years, but, 
alas! nine! old in suffering and in 
guilt.’ 

* And yet 1 cannot believe it, 
father.’ returned the boy still more 
caressingly. ‘And thou art young, 
too? Ah! let me look into thy 
face, then, if thou art still in the 
flow or of thy days. In my boyish 
ignorance l fancied that every monk 
ami priest must be venerable and 
old; it will give me fresh hope if I 
may look on a brother!’ 

He sprang up, and with a quick 
gesture Hung back the monk's coal. 
A bright red scar burnt on thenia»’s f 
cheek, and the boy’s eyes scaimed 
the seam curiously, though fur¬ 
tively. But. had the monk seen that 
malignant glance it would have re¬ 
vealed a secret ho little dreamt of 
now.and might, perhaps, have spared 
some sorrow. 

‘All! you are young enough to 
be my brother, then!' he cried, kiss¬ 
ing his hand as if m ecstaey : ' and 
I mny love you, and hang on you, 
and trust you more than if you 
were a pale old man so long since 
dead to the world of humanity that 
ho hod no more sympathy with it ! 
Yon will let me love you. will yon 
not P’ and his voice and accent 
melted into the most winning ten¬ 
derness, as ho crept closer into his 
arms. 

The monk quivered beneath some 
nighty emotion—yet why ho could 
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not himself explain. He gazed on. 
that upturned face, and searched 
narrowly every feature; but the boy 
shook down a clustering mass of 
sunny hair, and sheltered himself in 
the shadow. 

‘ You will accept me in the con¬ 
vent, father? You will put me to 
hard work—yoke my limbs to heavy 
burdens—lay on my head stem 
penances; but you will pray for me, 
father, and with me, too, and help 
me to win Heaven by my repen¬ 
tance? I will lie obedient, loving, 
childlike—only lot me lie at peace, 
and under the holy roof that shelters 
you!’ 

‘Como with me, child, I will care 
for you,’ said the monk, hurriedly. 
‘ Come!—1 wish to carry you to the 
superior.’ 

They went np the steep together 
—the "boy toiling wearily behind. 
The monk turned round, and satr 
his faintness and his trouble. 

‘Here, child, these arms are 
stronger than those tiny feet. Come, 
I will bo your bearer anil your 
shepherd!’ 

lie took the boy in his arms and 
bore him up tin* rock. A dark 
glance, a crimson glow, a smothered 
laugh of triumph; and then the 
childish barn! wandered slowly round 
the monk’s throat, seeming to caress 
it gently. But passing over the scar 
on the theek, it lingered there ; the 
taper fingers touching it daintily. 

The man started. A sharp pain 
phot through his whole frame, and 
a sense of burning penetrated the 
scarred cheek. Someth i ng, too, came 
into his heart, that made him faint 
and stagger beneath Ilia burden, 
slender as it was, and oppressed him 
with a strange sickness. But he 
carried the boy through the portal 
of the convent, and delivered him 
safely to the care of tile superior. 

The Carmelite monks, on these 
bare Judean rocks, had hitherto 
been noted for the peaee and sere¬ 
nity of their lives. Composed of 
men who had all proved the hol¬ 
lowness of earthly pleasures, and 
fled from the world as from a 
net of sin and wretchedness, there 
was nothing of that vague won¬ 
der and regret which sometimes 
sadden the convent cells of those 
who have taken the vowrs while 
ignorant of what they renounced. 
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But he who seemed to have brought 
most Muttering, and to have gained 
most peace, was the Brother Martin 
—Horace Sommerling. It had been 
only by hard spiritual labour though. 
Penance, fasting, unwearied prayer, 
daily exercise in all that the natural 
man most loathed, hourly subjuga¬ 
tion of all the passions most dear to 
him—by such means as these had 
Horace Sommerling learned to con¬ 
trol his violent temper. Gaining 
internal calm though coupled with 
external sadness—made a better but 
a melancholy man by the discipline 
of t he holy Church. 

But a diUerent order of things 
reigned now m the Carmelite con¬ 
vent. Jealousies aud bickering* 
took the place of the brotherly love 
which had formerly exisit'd there; 
misunderstanding*, tale - bearing*, 
unchanty prevailed from the abbot’s 
fell to Urn pallet of the meanest lay* 
brut her; and the heme of every 
Christian virtue became the nest of 
every heathenish passion. The only 
one who kept fair with nil parties 
was the latest corner, young Luigi 
the Sicilian, the fair-haired boy 
whom Brother Martin hod brought. 
Yet somehow' he was mixed up with 
all that look place, though always ap¬ 
pearing to advantage as would-be 
peace-maker and universal friend,for 
all that he was sometimes heard to 
laugh in his cell at night, after some 
terrible outburst among the holy 
brethren. Butyoung Luigi, the fair, 
pale (Sicilian boy, with his strange, 
black eyes and earcasing ways, 
might have broken every rule of 
that convent home without linding 
an accuser in the most rigid of the 
members. Every one loved him to 
idolatry, and they fought amongst 
themselves for his society with more 
bitterness than many men would 
fight for a beloved mistress. If lie 
smiled more on Brother Joseph than 
on Father Francis, Father Francis 
was as one distraught; if Brother 
Ignatius could boast a childish 
caress. Brother Martin ate oat his 
heart for jealousy. He, indee^. from 
the chastened and controlled holiness 
of his conventual life had lapsed back 
into all the furious passions and un¬ 
tamed nature of the torment of Grim- 
dorf. What (tend possessed him ho 
could not divine; but that he was 
given over bodily to be the prey and 



sport of devil* he never doubted. 
The absence of young Luigi made 
him almost mad —his presence filled 
him with terror and agony together; 
the touch of his guatm Jp&d burnt 
like fire into hi* aes 

that hand touch] 
was worse than 
than death, 
miserable; hi* lasthl 
ness, in the pk»s 
melite convent had . 
was mum more thsr , 
wretched child of «n* 4 , 

thing of dfstj violsntpa** • 
w ithout the W uteover hk 

lost virtue. W«| thntwLld boy the 
cause of this ? Had those burning 
eyes anything to do with the fever 
in his blood r—that mocking laugh 
any connexion with the sense of 
shame lie was undergoing ? Had 
those small caresses power to corrodo 
the pure gold of Christian virtue, 
and was such might given to a 
mortal that he could turn away the 
holy spirit of Heaven P Brother 
Martin asked himself these ques¬ 
tions one evening, as he sat on tlio 
rock, in the very spot where ho was 
found by Luigi. The sun was sink¬ 
ing fast; aud as the monk watched 
the lengthening shadows, he mur¬ 
mured audibly a prayer to be re¬ 
leased from earth as soon us that 
great globe of life. 

‘ Weary of existence, my brotherP* 
said Luigi, stealing up to aim. ‘And 
whyP* 

A smile crossed his features Ah he 
spoke, twining in his boyish way 
about his knees. The monlt covered 
bis facie. Furious in Luigi's absence, 
he was miserable when m his com¬ 
pany ; for then he felt degraded, he 
knew not why, aud lost from the 
high place he had once gained. 

‘ Yes, I am weary of existence, 
child, and long for death, ’ replied 
Horace, sadly. 

‘ But why, my brotherP* persisted 
.the boy.* 

‘ From sin, Luigi—and from sor¬ 
row. There is no peace for me on 
earth. I have boon too deeply 
guilty, and too hardly punished ever 
to know calm again. My passions 
have been xny curse; and I am now 
fulfilling my destiny, and again de¬ 
livered over to the fury of my nature. 
I have fought against it m vain— 
the spell is wrought, and the deep 
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well boils up at the word. I have 
lost Heaven as well as earth-—I am 
shut out from God, as from life— 
and love.' 

A glance of triumph lighted up tho 
boy’s face. 

* Ah! is thgn true that even 
with you, pious monk, passions are 
at work, and rage, revenge, and the 
desire foi’povnw are driving out 
the aapred angels of peace and hu¬ 
mility f* 

‘ True 1 true!—too true 1* groaned 
the man. 

The boy started tip; then suddenly 
chocking hghself, and smothering 
the short laugh, and glazing over 
the glaring flash of his dilated eyes, 
he re-seated himself caressingly by 
the monk’s side—saying, while he 
placet! his arms round his nerk— 

• Tell me, dearest, brother, what is 
your history. Von have often made 
allusions to it, but never told it 
me straight out. Now, give me the 
last half hour of the sunlight, and 
when that is gone’—pointing to the 
sun—‘you may end your tale, too.’ 

4 When I was a boy. Luigi, of 
about your age, 1 committed my 
first real sin. A harmless beast 
had found its way into our ball, and 
resisting my attempts to disjodge it, 
roused up my passion and liery 
temper. Lrged by the demon who 
look possession of me at my birth, 
and who has never left ine to this 
moment, 1 killed the poor brute; 
and it cursed me, Luigi, ns it died. 
T)o not think me mad, child — do not 
believe that l have weakened my 
brain by humbling my body ; it was 
so. That dying reptile cursed me 
solemnly in its death ; mid that curse 
has taken root and home a fruit of 
eternal ruin for me. Well, years 
passed on, ami 1 had forgotten all 
about the poor toad of Grimdorf. 
1 travelled, according to the custom 
of my country; and at ('onslanti- 
noplc bought a stave girj, whose 
strange beauty tirst attracted nnd 
finally enamoured me. She be¬ 
trayed me into the hands of robbers, 
and left me for dead on the sands. 

T was rescued how ever and restored 
by the cares of nil old Arab woman 
of Damascus; ami then 1 returned 
to Europe, isolft sought me out, 
and sent for me. I went. She met 
me with jeers nnd sarcasms, and 
roused up the sleeping devil in me. 


She brought back the old super¬ 
stitious dread of my boyhood, wnile 
rousing all the passions of my man¬ 
hood. Something seemed to con¬ 
nect her with ir»y forgotten sin—a 
sin with which she taunled me 
while boasting her superior power. 
T was maddened by rage and dread 
together, and I struck her, ns T had 
struck the toad years before, and 
with the same mingled feeling of 
hatred and of awe. Yet, from the 
moment that her blood bathed my 
foot, happiness forsook me. 1 have 
been tw ice a murderer—twice given 
over to the bend of ungovernable 
rugc—twice damned to the lowest 
pit of hell!' 

• That blow has to be avenged 
yet!' said the boy’s low voice. ‘An 
Arab never forgets an insult—least 
of all she whom you call lsoln, but 
her tribe, the Avenger. Horace 
Sommcrling, the time has come— 
tho day and the hour. See- the 
sun is sinking now; with its last 
ray your life lies forfeit to the passion 
you could not cheek in boyhood nor 
overcome m manhood—to the pas¬ 
sion which has wrecked yourself, 
and sold my blood to revenge my 
insult!’ 

She threw' aside her disguise, and 
rapidly passt d her hand over her 
face. The sunny hair was gone, 
and in its place thick raven tresses 
swept down below her waist; the 
false pallor was w iped aw ay. and the 
dark fuee of an Eastern v as turned 
. upon him. Luigi the Sicilian had 
molted into thin air, nnd Isola the 
Arabian stood where he had faded. 

H orace rovered his face in his robe, 
muttering—‘Sin! sin!’ 

She forced him to look up. She 
wove her spell around linn, and 
bent his will beneath her own. Ho 
could not choose but h« k into her 
eyes. She demanded it*and be was 
fain to obey. 

‘Listen now,* she said, ‘to rny 
talc, Horace. When you took mo 
from the slave market. 1 was bound 
by an oath to deliver upi my pur¬ 
chase* into the hands of my tribe. 
That oath 1 kept. It was my re¬ 
ligion to do so. But w hen vmnierc 
left as one deaden t he sand, I secretly 
procured you assistance, and had 
yovi conveyed to Damascus, where 
the old Arab tended you so well. 
That Arab. was my nurse, sent . 
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thither by me-—by Isola. I then 
escaped from my tribe and hastened 
to Damascus, to throw myself at 
your feet, and to devote myself to 
your life. For though, by a power 
which we Arabs possess, 1 knew all 
your past life, and had seen in a 
vision the clay when you committed 
that murder iu the German village— 
though I knew you tiory and irritable 
—1 loved you iu my way,mixed up as 
it was with the love of mastery and 
power. You had gone. 1 tracked 
you through the eities of Europe, 
and at last 1 found you. I was 
guided by my Power, which showed 
me always where you were, and 
what you were about. When you 
came to see me in that Viennese 
room, 1 did not fling myself into 
your arms as my heart prompted, 
but received you with jest and 
banter—in part to conceal my real 
feeling, in par$ to probe yours. 
Y on r blood was hot-**mne was hotter. 
You resisted, and your resistance 
rouseil my love of dominion. I tried 
to subdue you, and used my charm. 
Your passion was too strong, and 
the spell failed. 1 was angry ; you 
also. You lost vour self-command 
—and the blow lies here yet! With 
that blow dietl out my love, and 
revenge sprang jip instead. And I 


AMERICAN 

‘ 1U10GR.ESS’ has*at last caught 

I the diploinatcs by the skirts. 
The strong hold of what the Ameri* 
cans call ‘ Old Kogyism’ has been 
carried, and henceforth these geutlo- 
mcn of mystery must jog on a little 
faster with the rest of the world. 

His majesty, the present Emperor 
of the French, is entitled to the con¬ 
ception of the idea which has pro¬ 
duced suclaresults. After the battle 
of the Boulevards and the labour of 
-constitution-making (not much la¬ 
bour one would think with the 
quantity of unused ones all the way 
from the Channel to the Grecian 
Archipelago), he turned his fertile 
imperial brain upon the mysteries 
of Sartor Kesartus, and decreed un¬ 
mentionables. But he has been 
thrown quite in the shade by the 
Americans, who, as usual, have fol¬ 
lowed French fashions and outdone 
them. Wheu the Pierce admLuis- 


swore then to avenge the deed by 
blood; and l will fulfil my vow to 
night! The sun is sinking. Horace, 
our hour has come. Hark to its 
nell!’ 

A shrill whistle sounded among 
the rocks ; and Isola, answering, 
‘ I come!’ with the speed of light 
drew forth a dagger and buried it 
in the monk’s heart. As she struck 
the blow, and the body fell heavily 
ou the ground, a light step was 
heard, and an Arab sprang tip the 
steep path. 

4 Well done, Avenger!’ he cried. 
4 Queen of thy tribo!—empress of 
the desert I With the blood of the 
Frank we anoint thee Ladv of the 
East, and bind thy brows thus with 
the magic cirolet of dominion !’ 

He bound round her head the opal 
diadem, and on her throat the rod 
band of carbuncles. And tlius they 
both stood in the deepening shadows 
—tlioArabehiefand his bride—look¬ 
ing on the slaughtered monk, The 
eagles screamed, and the toads and 
the lizards came out from their holes 
and gathered round the body. And 
then Isola and her robber lord slowly 
passed down the rocks, and dis¬ 
appeared in tko depths of the wilder- 
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tration took the reins, Europe looked 
doubtingly for some demonstration 
about Cuba or Mexico, or the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, on ull of which Jona¬ 
than keeps as hungry an eye as the 
Indian Government does on Burmab. 
A little loud barking about Central 
America was thought to be not un¬ 
likely ; or possibly a growl at Aus¬ 
tria, whence no harm could come. 
The new premier, however, was oc¬ 
cupied with the subject of diplomatic 
breeches (with which New York 
journals say he was before not un¬ 
acquainted), and after three months' 
labour brought forth the following 
circular:— 

In performing the ceremonies ob¬ 
served upon the occasion of his recep¬ 
tion, the representative of the United 
States will conform, as far as is consistent 
with a just sense of his devotion to re¬ 
publican institutions, to the customs of 
the country whereiu he is to made, and 
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with the rules prescribed for representa¬ 
tives of his rank ; but the department 
would encourage as far as practicable, 
without impairing his usefulness to liis 
country, bin appearance at court in the 
simple dress of an American citizen. 
Should there be cases where this cannot 
be dono, owing to the character of the 
foreign government, witlwut detriment 
to the public interest, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it compatible with the due 
performance of his duties, is earnestly 
recommended. The simplicity of our 
ueages and the tone of feeling among 
our people is much more in accordance 
with the example of our first and rood 
distinguished representative at a royal 
court, than the practice which has since 
prevailed. It is to be regretted that 
there was ever any departure in this re¬ 
spect from the example of I>r. Fmnklin. 
History has recorded and commended 
this example, so congenial to the spirit 
of our jHjlitical institutions. The depart¬ 
ment is desirous of removing all ob¬ 
stacles to a return to the simple and 
unostentatious course which was deemed 
so printer, and was so much approved in 
thu earliest days of the republic. It 
is our purpose to cultivate the most 
amicable relations with all countries, 
and this, wo believe, can be effectually 
done without requiring our diplomatic 
agents abroad to depart in this respect 
from what is suits'll to the general senti¬ 
ments of our fellow-citizens at home. 
All instructions in regaid to what is 
called diplomatic uniform, or court dress, 
being withdrawn, each of our represen¬ 
tatives in other countries will l»e left to 
regulate this matter according to his 
own sense of piopriety, and with a duo 
respect to the views of his government 
as herein expressed. 

All commendation to Mr. Marcy. 


If the race of Franklin* is gone, 
Franklin a breeches at least shall re¬ 
main, and we shall probably see the 
next American Minister iu the dress 
so graphically described by the New 
York Herald. But what the un¬ 
fortunate ‘gentlemen attaches,’ as 
they are gregariously called in court 
circulars, are to do is not so 
clear. The gold must come off:— 
but what shall go on ? The 4 simple 
dress of an American citizen’ is a 
▼ague term, stretching ull the way 
from tin* effeminacy of Broadway to 
the leathern breeches and buckskin 
jacket of the Kooky Mountains. Be 
it such as it may, it must not, l>e 
what everybody else wears, lest the 
4 simplicity' should bo unmarked, 
and the 4 unostentatious’ unob¬ 
served. 

Seriously speaking, we did not 
look for such a document from a 
common sense Government like the 
American. This confounding of 
terms would ndffc have been surpris¬ 
ing in the llepublic which pro¬ 
claimed Fraternity at the point of 
the bayonet; but a man of English 
descent and ordinary common sense 
knows very well that simplicity or 
ostentation are ati’airs of social life 
or individual taste, coming and 
going with pov erty or wealth. 4 The 
simplicity of American usages’ is au 
absurdity, w lien w e remember that 
more- money is spent iu the U tilled 
States upon Sybaritic luxury* and 
display than anyw here else iu Chris¬ 
tendom. Neither Republicanism nor 
Isny form of free government forbids 
the acquis i tiou of wealth, or its expen- 


* The following description of an eating-house in Broadway, taken from the 
New York Journo l of Commerce, of July 13. 1853, gives a vivid picture of tbe 
4 Simplicity of American usages.’ 4 Taylor’s International Hotel and Saloon, just 
opened, is deserving of especial notice, as indicating the progress of luxury and 
extravagance iu this city, a*, well as affording a remarkable instance of the achieve¬ 
ment of individual enterprise. The entire expenditure has been not for from 
400,000 dollars, of which 120, <W> dollars was for the ground, and about 180,000 
dollars for the building—the remainder being for furniture, decorations, ft.c. The 
building has a front in Broadway of fifty feet, and extends hack on Franklin-street 
one hundred anil fifty feet. It contains altogether two hundred rooms. The whole 
establishment is divided into two departments, the five upper stories being set 
apart as an liotel, which is to lie opened in September. The front wall is of brown 
stone, from architectural designs by T. Thomas and Sons. The saloon is the great 
point of attraction, and in rendering it what it is a vast sum lias been ex¬ 
pended. It occupies the first floor and basement, connected by a grand marble 
stairway. The ornamental work of the ceiling of the main saloon cost alone 
10,000 dollars. It is richly overlaid with graceful moulded figures and foliage, 
gold and fresco painting. The gokl thus used co«t I2u(> dollars; the (tainting 
8000 dollars; the moulding, plastering, &c. about 5000 dollars. The sides of the 
saloon are covered with large* mirrors arranged in panels, and »u mounded with 
figures and ornamental work of rich design, in the Venetian style, representing 
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diture according to the t«te of tho 

owner; and as Ion" as it is easily 
acquired, and will gain social posi¬ 
tion, it will bo used in display for 
that purpose. Still more, if a lavish 
expenditure tt ill constitute the Ame¬ 
rican embassy 1 one of the coveted 
places in faslnonnhle life, we inav lie 
Butt* that it will be made, if possible, 
in spite of circulars And, to our 
way of thinking, the minister who 
spends his thousands for a splendid 
establishment is a truer representa¬ 
tive of the national mind than tho 
ono trying to live on the modicum 
allowed by a penurious Government, 
Tlie Secretary is a brave man to un¬ 
dertake to stay the progress of Ilia 
e> nut try men towards luxury, and 
more especially towards doing as all 
the rest of the world does : but, wc 
doubt whether he will succeed in 
bringing bark the gentlemen under 
lus charge to the simplicity of good 
old Hr. Franklin, who used to break¬ 
fast with ladies in their boudoirs at 
one, and make love to duchesses 
after late dinners. 

We sometimes hear the diploma¬ 
tic system of the United Sts ten 
praised in this country, and pointed 


out for imitation by penny-wise 
politicians. Hot it certain I vluw very 

i treat radical defects, which havo 
litherto impaired its efficiency, and 
which must, before long, compel att 
entire reorganization. A career ha* 
been impossible, as there has boon 
no distinct diplomatic service. All 
appointments, from highest to 
lowest, have been given us partisan 
rewards. America has hitherto had 
little to do with European politics, 
and, consequently, not much evil 
has resulted from this beyond tho 
general isolation of her envoys. But 
now that she is ambitious of playing 
a moro important rftle, she will fed; 
the need ot a trained corps, whose 
members have resided in turn in 
tho capitals of the world, and 
are person ally acquainted with the 
various public men, countries ami 
languages. She will recognise tho 
necessity, too, of pnying her repre¬ 
sentatives so that they may be repre¬ 
sentatives in fact as well ns in name 
of a wealthy and ]K>werful nation, 
and may exercise the political influ¬ 
ence w Inch results from BOeial sta¬ 
tion. Republicanism is not neces¬ 
sarily poverty; and Democracy oven 


fruit, flowers, human figures, heads of animals, Ac. Tho entire expenditure for 
mirrors in tho snlnoti is nearly 10,000 dollars. The •coiling is supported by nine 
highly ornaim ntod columns, and between each are pendant drops, all very elegant 
ami heavily overlaid with gold. Throe massive chandeliers of graceful pattern are 
supported hum the ceiling, and brackets on the sidewalls contain near one hundred 
additional burners The floor is a temelaicd pavement of black and white Italian 
marble. Along the nide*«are large semicircular plush sofas, built high up against 
the wall, and set in the recess arc oval marble Pip babies, the frames being of iron, 
with gilt decorations on a white ground. • Tho dividing point in tho sofas is formed 
of zinc, representing a nondescript creature with a curved beak, claws, and flaming 
eyes. Other tables are arranged in the centre of this floor, with moveable chairs. 
The back ground is tilled with two conservatories lined with mirrors, each contain¬ 
ing a crystal glass fountain ingeniously constructed. Arranged in appropriate 
places are several curious objects. One is a clock that runs a year ; another is a 
dial connected with the roof hy a perpendicular shafting, and indicating tho state 
of the wind. Tins third object is a calendar clock, a new invention, made to run 
four years, and designating the month, the day of the month, and the day of the 
week. Beneath those are two beautiful statues in composition, symbolising art and 
nature. Passing from the main saloon to the one below, the descent is made by a 
staircase of »ulid marble, dividing to tho right and left; tho cost of this stairway was 
3(Ji;n dollars. Hut now the attention is arrested by a still more striking object— a 
fountain of glass rising from the lower saloon twenty-one feet in height, with iets 
of water and gold fish playing in each Iwisin. The fountain consists of forty-tour 

t ioces. One of the glass Istsins weighs fifty-two pounds, and is believed to lie tho 
irgest ever made. Beneath thi| basin are six dolphins, supplying us many shells 
with water. The lower saloon is arranged in keeping with that above, presenting 
much that is elegant and costly,’ Ac. The description continues in the same style, 
but we have given enough to show that luxury is not unknown in the Mew World. 
The truth is, the Americans are rich, and like rich people everywhere, they use their 
money to buy comfortable luxuries, and frequently to make a little display. The 
same process of ministering to the sense of sight has crested art in every country, 
and will very soon do it there. 
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does not disdain to use means for movements of each other. Still 

its ends. Thou Secretaries of State more likely is it in such a case that 

trill pay less attention to what while the Minister, on the one hand, 

covers the lower, and more to what may have desired to arrogate to him* 

lines the upper, man; and Demo- seif a larger share of discretion than 

cratie Talleyranda and Esterliazys the just rules of responsibility dio- 

will advance, by the legitimate means tate, the Secretary, on the other, 

of money and brains, the interests has aimed to make him an electric 

and influence of the great Republic, wire, mechanically to pass mes- 

A pleasant and readable little sages from one cabinet to the other, 

book,* by Mr. Trescott, late Sc- The mcagreness of the salaries also 

cretary of the Legation of the has excluded men without private 

United States at this Court (whoso fortunes from some of the more 

resignation was much regretted by important posts; as gentlemen do 

a large circle of friends in London), not like to accept positions where 

has called attention to the early they must receive hospitalities which 

diplomatic history of America. The they cannot return in the same spirit 

work professes to be no more than a and measure. Although a mission 

study; but it is filled with proofs of abroad may be a very pleasant 

an acute analytical mind, ernbued variety in life to a gentleman of cul- 

with all the elements for just histo- tivation and fortune, it is hardly just 

rieal criticism. As Mr. Trescott has to a nation to make it the half-paid 

put olf the trammels of oflicial life, reward for party services; nor to 

wo hope ho will continuo his labours the holder of it to leave him an 

in the field he has occupied so ho- automaton. 

nourably. The American mind is at Failure is a strong word to use 
present turned towards historical of a history of seventy odd years, 

research. Sparks and Bancroft have covering a growth from three 

distinguished themselves in the elu- millions of people to twenty-live, 

cidation of philosophical American from thirteen states to one-and- 

history, and Prescott has enriohed thirty, from the Mississippi to the 

the langungo by his beautiful pie- Rio Grande and the Pacific. But 

tures of Spanish conquost. It is no this growth has been the result of 

small honour to have achieved sue- a providential combination of cir- 

cess in such company. cumstances. called in the slang of the 

"With Mr. Trescott’s book at one day, * Manifest destiny,’ which man 

end and Mr. Marey’s circular at the could not nor can prevent. As the re- 

other, wo cannot avoid the condu- vocation of the edict of Nantes drove 

sion that American diplomacy has forth the Protestant artisans of 

been half a failure—that the system France to enrich other lands, so the 

of appointing partisan friends has * too grievous weight of capital and 
not unfrequently placed ineompe- plethora in Europe has sent its sur- 

tent, and sometimes worse, men in plus labour to the new world to 
office—that when it has furnished create capital, and, in the end pie- 

competent men it has often ereated thora there. The problem in the 

jealousies which have gone far to old world has been to find employ- 

destroy the legitimate influence of ment for labour and investments for 

the minister and to render his mis- capital. The problem in the new 

siou useless; and that when it has, still is to find hands to«do the work, 

by chance, filled an important post and money to pay them with. As 

with an able man, untrammelled by long ns this difference continues, 

rivalry, it has left him in office only labour will cross the Atlantic, and 

just long enough, to begin to be the States will grow, be the form of 

useful. It is not impossible that government what it may. Diplo- 

rival candidates for the Presi- macy has neither accelerated nor 

dency may have held the relative impeded their growth except so far 

situations of Foreign Secretary and as, by peaceful treaties, it has made 

Envoy, and may, without discredit the labourer sure of his reward. In 

to their patriotism, have clogged the many of the important negotiations 

* The Diplomacy qf the Revolution: cm Historical Study. By William Henrv 
Trescott. New York. Appleton and Co. 1852. 
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to which the United States hare 
been a party, the result has either 
been retarded by the jealousies 
of rival politicians or brought about 
Ivy adventitious circumstances. Mr. 
Trescott bears testimony to the inju¬ 
rious effect of the disagreement be¬ 
tween Franklin and Lee in the nego¬ 
tiation of the first troatios with 
France. If such men as these could 
not avoid jealousies, it is fair to con¬ 
clude that, while ambition sways 
politicians (which may it ever do) 
they must regard the effect of their 
nets upon their future career, and 
keep a good eye also upon those of 
their neighbours and rivals. 

.Sine© the treaties of 177H. many 
eminent men have acted as diplo¬ 
matic agents of the United Ntatcs 
in Europe : l)r. Franklin; Jay, the 
jurist and friend of Washington; 
Jefferson, the apostle of democracy, 
who seems not to have been much 
(iu count at with things at the Court 
to which he was accredited; Gal¬ 
latin, the philologist; the elder and 
younger Adams, each in turn Presi¬ 
dent, and each in turn also quar¬ 
relling with his friends and ruining 
his party; Clay, who said lie would 
rather be right than be President; 
Washington Irving; Wheaton; Cass, 
the British-lioq hater; Everett; 
Bancroft; Lawrence; and others, 
who have had more or less social 
standing in the Courts to which they 
have been accredited. But they 
have generally been known among 
small circles as agreeable, well-in¬ 
formed men, rather than felt politi-' 
eally as the representatives of a 
great nation. The Foreign Secre¬ 
tary has judiciously selected Dr. 
Franklin as the model whose ex¬ 
cellences the new appointees, like 
little boys at school, are to copy— 
beginning with the breeches. 

The Doctor is a capital model. 
He was a venerable-looking man; 
which is a good beginning, as 
first impressions go a long way in 
this suspecting world it enabled 
him also to visit his female friends, 
and fathom court secrets without 
the imputation of intrigued! He 
was a philosopher, which was espe¬ 
cially fortunate in Ilia ease, as phi¬ 
losophy happened to be the rage in 
Paris. He was a man of wit, a dan¬ 
gerous quality in bad bands, but 
serving one well anywhere (and 


especially at Paris) when united to 
an amiable temper and generous 
heart, both of which he had. He 
was a liberal man on all subjects 
(too much so on some); and liberal¬ 
ism, as well as philosophy, wi * t he 
fashion at the Court of Louis XVI. 
He had done much for his race, 
which, with reflecting men even in 
those days, was accounted no slight 
merit. He was a consistent patriot; 
but at the same time reposed a ge¬ 
nerous, and, ns events proved, a not 
unworthy trust in those to whom he 
was accredited. Ho was industrious 
even beyond the demands of ad¬ 
vancing science—of fashion*—of di¬ 
plomatic labour—of private corre¬ 
spondence—and of a sinking trea¬ 
sury,of which hewas to the last,with¬ 
out, dishonour. financier, treasurer, 
and cashier. He was an honest man 
iu his own dealings, but understood 
the tricks of others. He was a man 
of the world, and, of course, a man 
of society; charming every circle 
to which he was introduced by the 
brilliancy and variety of bis conver¬ 
sation, and the fund and fertility, 
so to speak, of his information. His 
manners and bearing were 4 simple’ 
and 'unostentatious,' as, indeed, are 
thoseofevery gentleman, oven though 
he may.not possess Franklin’s raugo 
of knowledge nn<l experience of life. 
And he bore himself ever as remem¬ 
bering, aud at the same time for¬ 
getting, that he was one of the most 
illustrious of tho founders of a now 
empire, and one of the most distin¬ 
guished lights of science. If his 
qualifications were such as few, if 
any, of his successors can hope to 
acquire, tho duties imposed upon 
him, and the difficulties he sur¬ 
mounted, were arduous in propor¬ 
tion to them. The son of a tallow- 
chandler—apprenticed to a printer— 
a fugitive from hi* master—editor, 
compositor, printer, and publisher 
of a newspaper, he rose steadily to 
the rank of the ft rst American nctvanf ,. 
and as a patriot, stood second only 
to Washington. Transferred from 
his native land to Europe, he be¬ 
came the companion and friend of 
men illustrious in rank, science, and 
letters in this metropolis, and left be¬ 
hind him here a monument, to his be¬ 
nevolence and praeticalsagaeity in the 
Boyal Literary Fund. From hence 
he carried liis ripe experience and 
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knowledge of the world to France, 
and applied them with patriotic zeal 
to the difficult task of establishing 
the nationality of his country at the 
Court of Versailles. "With a just 
appreciation of his new associates, 
he made himself known at once in 
the salons of the Faubourg, which 
his great reputation opened to him, 
became as intimate in political circles 
as state policy would permit, and 
maintained himself there, a favourite 
with both sexes, by a display of 
conversational powers beyond oven 
Freneh erigeance. And then, having 
placed himself in a position to be 
accurately informed of every new 
move, he adroitly urged the Ameri¬ 
can alliance upon the Government, 
on the ground that it would add to 
the glory of Franco to undertake 
the cause of the oppressed. When 
honest, acute, hot-headed, puri¬ 
tanical, patriotic John Adams, who 
understood logic better than he did 
men, came to he joined w ith him in 
the negotiations for the treaty of 
peace, lie could not comprehend the 
* simple' Doctor, and nearly spoiled 
everything by talking of the great 
gain to French interests by the pro¬ 
posed treaty. Franklin appreciated 
the nation better. He says, in one 
of his despatches:— , 

Thin is really a generous nation, fond 
of glory, and jmrticularly that of pro¬ 
tecting the oppressed. Trade is not the 
admiration of their liublesse, who always 
govern hero. Telling them that their 
commerce will be advantaged by our 
success, and that it is their interest to 
help us, seems as much as to say, help 
us, and we shall not be obliged to you. 
Such indiscreet and improper language 
has been sometimes held heie by some 
of our people, and produced no good 
■effects. 

By such means, and aided by the 
victories at Saratoga and Yorktow n, 
he succeeded, with his colleagues, in 
negotiating the treaties of alliance and 
of peace, and returned to his country 
with an affluence of glory such as 
rarely falls to the lot' of man. 
Learned, wary, acute, penetrating, 
simple in demeanour—understand¬ 
ing the use of means—honest, pa¬ 
triotic, sensible, and know ing where 
to trust as well as to distrust, he is 
certainly a good model for new 
fledged diplomatists to study. Tf Mr. 
Marcy succeeds in bringing his regi¬ 
ment up to this standard, we shall 


advise that he be sent for to manage 
the Foreign Office. 

We have alluded to the want of 
a cordial understanding between 
Franklin and some of his colleagues. 
The disagreement between him and 
Lee is well known to have amounted 
to an open quarrel. But we appre¬ 
hend that his relations with John 
Adams are not quite as well under¬ 
stood- It has been our good for¬ 
tune lately to be permitted to ex¬ 
amine a valuable collection of 
original manuscripts and letters 
of Franklin; of which some are 
published ill Mr. Sparks' collec¬ 
tion, but many have never yet been 
printed. These manuscripts are of 
great importance, and shed a new 
light on the history of the times. 
It is possible that we may hereafter, 
if permitted, draw' more largely upon 
them. For tho present w c content 
ourselves with one or two extracts, 
exhibiting the unfortunate truth, 
that when diplomatic services lire 
entrusted to politicians who luive 
interests of their own at slake else¬ 
where, there is danger that rivalry 
may swell into discord, to tho detri¬ 
ment of tho public interests. 

Among the letters from Franklin, 
published in Mr. {Sparks’ collection, 
is one to Mr. Carmichael, Secretary 
of the United States* Legation in 
Spain, dated at Fassy, the 12th of 
April, 1781. in which occurs the 
following sentence 

I thank voir much for your friendly 
hints of the operations of my enemies, 
r and of the menus 1 might use to defeat 
them. Having in view at present no 
other point to gam but that of rest, I do 
not take their malice so much amiss, as 
it may farther my project, and perhaps 

bo some advantage to you. -and 

- are open, and so far honourable 

enemies; the-, if enemies, are more 

covered. I never did any of them tho 
least injury, and can conceive no other 
source of their malice but envy, [The 
italics are ours.] To be sure the exces¬ 
sive respect shown me here by all ranks 
of people, and the little notice taken of 
them, was a mortifying circumstance; 
but it was what I could neither prevent 
or reujedy. Those who feci pain at 
seeing others enjoy pleasure, and are 
unhappy, must meet daily with so many 
causes of torment, that I conceive them 
to be already in a state of damnation ; 
and, on that account, I ought to drop 
all resentment with regard to those two 
gentlemen. But I cannot help being 
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concerned at the mischief their ill-tempera 
will l>e continually doing in our public 
affairs, wheuevor they have any concern 
in them. 

It appears by reference to the 
original manuscript in Franklin’s 
hand, which lies before us ns we 
write, thnt the blanks in this extract 
should bo tilled by the names of 
Leo, Izard, and Adamses, respec¬ 
tively, which were erased (for no 
good reason, in our judgment) by 
Temple Franklin, the original editor. 
Mr. Sparks, nut haring the manu¬ 
script, was obliged to print from 
Temple Franklin, and of course 
could not supply the deficiency. 
The commentary which follows evi¬ 
dently applies to Lee and Izard 
alone. Yet it is due to John Adams 
to say, that his pure patriotism was 
untainted by selfishness or malice, 
lie was the last man in the world 
to be associated with Franklin. IIis 
dogged puritsmism, even to tin 1 close 
of his long life, never learned thnt 
pliability and firmness may be 
joined m the same nature without 
detriment to principle. He always 
wanted todrive publicopinion instead 
of leading it; and, ruining the party 
which followed him, he spent, the 
last live-and twenty years of his life 
in retirement apart from station or 
influence on the policy of the country 
w Inch his genius hail done so much 
to create. 

A n unpublished letter, from Frank¬ 
lin to Vergenncs exhibits still morn 
glaringly the false position in which 
Adams contrived to place himself, 
his colleague, and his constituents at 
home with the French court, and 
the dexterity witli which the Doctor 
ex triealed himself and the Congress. 
We print it entire. 

Fusty, August 3,17S0. 

Sin,—It was, indeed, with very great 
pleasure that *1 received the letter your 
Excellency did me the honour of writing 
to me. communicating that of the Presi¬ 
dent of Congress, anil the resolutions of 
that body relative to the succours then 
expected: for the sentiments therein 
expressed are so different from the lan¬ 
guage held by Mr. Adams in hif fate 
letters to your Excellency, as to make it 
clear that it wax from his particular in¬ 
discretion alone, and not from any in¬ 
structions received by him, that he low 
given such just cause of displeasure, and 
that it is impossible his conduct therein 
should be approved by his constituents. 


1 am glad lie lias not admitted me to 
any participation of those writings, and 
that he has taken the resolution be ex¬ 
presses of not communicating witli me, 
or making use of my intervention in hta 
future correspondence; a resolution that 
1 tielieve he will keep, as he luis never 
yet communicated to me more of bis 
business in Europe than 1 have seen in 
newspapers. 1 live upon terms of civility 
with him, not of intimacy. I shall, aa 
you desire, lay before Congress the whole 
correspondence which you have sent mo 
for that purpose. 

With the greatest, ami most sincere 
respect, I am, Sir, Yours, He. &c, 

11, Kuan auN. 

An allusion has already been 
niado to Frnnklin's labours in 
Europe in behalf of the treasury of 
the Federation (a branch of duty 
from which his successors will bo 
relieved). These manuscripts give 
a high idea of the difficulties in w Inch, 
he was frequently placed, and of his 
skill in relieving ininself. t’oiigrcss 
drew upon him, his colleagues drew 
upon him, and, in fuel, everybody’s 
hand was in liis pocket. Vet lie 
contrived to keep Ins credit un¬ 
tainted: not, however, without oc¬ 
casionally striking a hard blow for 
it. Among other loans, was one 
made in Holland in 1781, w ith which 
Colonel ^aureus and a Mr. J nek son 
were also concerned. Jackson, it 
Booms, a young man, w anted to carry 
the money to America, probably lor 
the sake of the Mat at home— 
(still the same eye to interests there). 
A portion of the correspondence 
which ensued is published by Tem¬ 
ple Franklin and Mr. Sparks. JJut 
the following, by far the raciest of 
the whole, is not in those collection*. 
The Doctor could Lit a hard blow 
when he chose. 

p»»“v, Ju!) io, 17m. 

firR,—Last night I received your fourth 
letter on the same subject. 

Y'ou are anxious to carry the money 
with you, because it wiil reanimate the 
credit of America. 

My situation, anil long acquaintance 
with affairs ielating to tliu public credit, 
enable me, I think, to judge better than 
you can do, who are a novice in them, 
what employment of it wiil most con¬ 
duce to thnt end; and I imagine the re¬ 
taining it to pnv the Congress drafts haa 
infinitely the advantage. 

You repeat that the ship is detained 
by my refusal. Y'ou forget your having 
written to me expressly, that she waited 
for my convoy. 
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You remind me of tho great expense 
tho detention of the ship occasions. 
W bo has given orders to stop ber ? 
It was not me. I had no authority 
to do it. Havo you* And do you 
imagine, if you have taken such au¬ 
thority upon you, that the Congress 
ought to bear the expense occasioned by 
your imprudence? and that the Idame 
of detaining the necessary stores the 
ship contains will he excused liy your 
fond desire of carrying the money '( 

The noise you have rashly inode alwut 
this matter, contrary to the advice of 
Mr. Adams, which you asked and re¬ 
ceived, and which was to comply with 
xny requisition, has already done great 
mischief to our credit in Holland. 
Messrs. Fizuaux havo declared they will 
advance to him no more money on lus 
bills upon me to assist in paying the 
Congress drafts on him. Your commo¬ 
dore, too, complains in a letter I have 
seen, that ho finds it difficult to get 
money for my acceptances of your drafts 
in order to clear Ins ship, though before 
this proceeding of yours hills on me 
were, as Mr. Adams assures me, in as 
good credit on the Exchange of Amster¬ 
dam as those of any banker in Europe. 

1 suppose the difficulty mentioned by 
the commodore is the true reason of the 
ship's stay, if in fact the convoy is gone 
without her. Credit is a delicate thing, 
capable of being blasted with a breath. 
The public talk you have occasioned 
about my stopping the money, and the 
conjectures of the reasons m necessity 
of doing it, have created doubts and 
suspicious of most pernicious conse¬ 
quences. It is a matter that should 
have passed in silence. 

You repeat, as a reason for your eon- 
duct, that the money was obtained by , 
tbe great cxeilions of Colonel Laurens. 
"Who obtained the grant is a matter of 
uo importance, though the use I propose 
to make of it is of the greatest. But 
tho fact is not as you state it,, I ob¬ 
tained it liefoie he came. And if he 
were hero I am sure I could convince 
him of the necessity of leaving it, espe¬ 
cially after 1 should have informed him 
that you had made in Holland the enor¬ 
mous purchase of 40,00(1/. sterling's 
worth of goods over and above the 
10,000/. worth, which 1 had agreed 
should be purchased by him on tny cre¬ 
dit ; and that you had induced me to 
engage for the payment of your pur¬ 
chase by showing nw* a paper said to 
contain his order for making it, which 
I then took to be his handwriting, though 
1 afterwards found it to l*e yours, and 
not signed by him. It would be addi¬ 
tional reason with him when I should 
remind him that he himself, to induce 
me to come into the proposal of Com¬ 


modore Guillon and the rest of the Hol¬ 
land transaction, to which 1 was averse, 
assured me he had mentioned it to the 
Minister, and that it w’as approved of. 
That on the contrary I find the Minister 
remembers nothing of it, very much dis¬ 
likes it, ami absolutely refuses to furnish 
any money to discharge that account. 

You finish your letter by telling me 
that ‘ the daily enhancement of expense 
to the United States from these diffi¬ 
culties is worthy the attention of those 
whose duty it is to economise tho public 
money, and to whom the commonweal 
is entrusted without deranging the 
special department of another.' The 
ship's lying there with 500 or 000 men 
on hoard is undoubtedly a great daily 
expense, but it is you that occasion it; 
and the superior airs you give yourself, 
young gentleman, of reproof to me, and 
reminding me of my duty, do not become 
you, whose special department and em¬ 
ploy in public affairs, of which you are 
so vain, is but of yesterday, and would 
never have existed but by my concur¬ 
rence, and would have ended ill dis¬ 
grace if 1 had not supported your enor¬ 
mous purchases by accepting your drafts. 
Tho charging me with want of economy 
is particularly improper in you, when 
the only instance you know of it is my 
having indiscreetly complied with your 
demand in advancing you 120 louis for 
the expense of your |<>virne\s to Paris, 
and when the only instance I know of 
your economizing ir mey is your sending 
me tlnee expresses one nftor another on 
the same day all the way from Holland 
to Paris, each with a letter saying the 
same thing to the same purpose. 

This dispute is as useless as it is un¬ 
pleasant. It can only create ill blood. 
Pray let us end it.—I have the honour 
to be, &c. &c. 

Bknj. Franklin. 

It is duo to Jackson to say that 
lie subsequently acquiesced m the 
wisdom of Franklin’s views, and 
wrote him to that effect. Mr. 
Marey's diplomates probably will 
not be called upon to make the same 
exertions for the National Treasury. 
If they should be, however, and do 
obliged also to light for the money 
after they get it, they may learn from 
their model how to strike scientifi¬ 
cally. 

Injustice would be done to the 
American Government if we were 
to close without noticing the Con¬ 
sular Circular issued at the same 
time with the Diplomatic. In the 
midst of a good deal of nonsense of 
the same sort about dress, and about 
tbe name by which the dignitary’s 
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offiro shall be known—{that it shall 
not bo called chancellerie, when the 
commercial convention with France, 
negotiated by this very Dr.Franklin, 
provides that it shall be a ckanrtl- 
lerie )—in the midst of all this— 
stuff, shall we call it—there is an 
important, direction, that consuls 
shall collect and transmit to Wash* 
ington all knowledge which in their 
judgment may be useful to their 
countrymen, in order that the Go¬ 
vernment may print and distribute 
it annually at the public cost. 

If well done, a compilation made 
ni> in this way. from all parts of the 
globe, cannot fail to be of great value: 
and we hope that tlic new adminis¬ 
tration, in its consular appoint¬ 
ments, has had regard to the capacity 
of the appointee to perform this 
service to knowledge. The etforts 
of the American Government already 
in this way have been highly cre¬ 
ditable. its exploring expeditions 
have traced the coasts of a new con¬ 
tinent m the Southern hemisphere; 
and in the Northern it has gone 
side by suit* with British courage 
and enterprise—while the results of 
both have been distributed at the 
national expense. Its corps of en¬ 
gineers, under Fremont, Emory, 
Miansbury, and other captains, lias 
with incredible perseverance, and at 
the public cost, made large additions 
to geographical knowledge. The 
enterprise of Maury gone far 


towards discovering the laws which 
govern the currents of air, and has 
succeeded in materially shortening 
the long voyages through the Pacific 
and Southern Atlantic; and hia 
labours are given freely to the world 
by an appreciating Government. 
The gift, or Smithson, an English¬ 
man, in energetic hands, is muking 
largo contributions to knowledge. 
Owen, Foster, and Whitney, and 
other geologists, make elaborate re- 
jKirts upon the geology of a country 
which, within tin* memory of chil¬ 
dren, was inhabited only by tho 
Indian. Through the agency of 
the Patent-office, two bulky volumes 
sent without, expense, to every part 
of the country, each year, give an 
account of the discoveries in agri¬ 
culture and the inventions in me¬ 
chanism during the preceding twelve 
months. The combined engineers 
of the army and navy are engaged 
upon a survey of the coasts, both of 
the Atlantic and Pacific; and their 
accurate and beautiful charts aro 
furnished to navigators at about tho 
cost of the paper and prim. To this 
the Government now propose to add 
the annual collection of information 
furnished bv the various consuls. 
How valuable such ft document may 
be made, if properly compiled, it is 
needless to say. Let it be done in 
sucli a way us to lie worthy the en¬ 
terprising ami enlightened nation 
which is about to undertake it. 


AUTOHIOG JiAJ’H V 

MAN whose life has been in¬ 
spired by a noble passion, and 
who expends himself with unwearied 
energy and dauntless perseverance 
on the accomplishment of Ins object, 
will not fail, whateier his errors 
may have brt«n, to win sympathy 
and admiration. Perhaps the more 
we do homage to the high qualities 
implied by such a career, the more 
we shall reprobate the follies and 
the faults which have marred its 
grandeur, foiled its sueiess, and 
dragged its virtues through the lint. 
Such a man was the painter for 
whose journals Mr. Taylor has per¬ 
formed the friendly labour of an 
editor, so for as such labour wns 


OK H. It. HAYDON.* 

required,' for JIayd->ii had himself 
reduced into a regular siutohingrii- 
pliie narrative the records of live 
nod thirty year* of his life In this 
recital u<> one can refuse to recognise 
and admire a true genius, a courage 
that never failed, an industry that, 
though vehement ami impassioned, 
was well su-lamed ; as clearly will 
he.«een and felt the causes why 
these qualities did liot secure to 
their possessor tho rewards which 
ordinary experience attaches to 
them, ilaydon ia as candid as he 
is egotistical; cares as little to con¬ 
ceal his w Hut of wisdom as his w ant 
of modesty. Ve.ry likely bethought 
himself so grand a hero that he could 
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afford to let the world know his 
weak points, and scorning the pro- 
▼erb which says, that no man is a 
hero to his valet, expected the world 
to worship him aftor he had admitted 
them to a confidence which no man 
extends even to his valet. Let the 
motive to the revelation have been 
wluit it may—philanthropies!, de¬ 
fiant, or simply self-complacent—the 
revelation is complete; we never 
read a book which left upon the mind 
a more detailed and definite impres¬ 
sion; and though Mr. Taylor has 
not been able to compress his ma¬ 
terials into less than three closely- 
printed volumes, such was the vigour 
of Haydon’s intellect, 90 keen was 
his faculty of observation, he lived 
with, or met with, so many interest¬ 
ing persons, and he was himself so 
singular a mixture, that lovers of 
biography—and who does not enjoy 
it above most other literature P—will 
be disposed rather to envy Mr. Tay¬ 
lor the opportunity of perusing the 
twenty-six folio volumes of journals, 
than to complain of him forovcr-load- 
ing his pages. The liveliness with 
which Haydon records all that hap¬ 
pens to him or interests him; tlio 
terseness, point, and occasionally 
picturesque language ofltij remarks 
and descriptions; the interesting 
conversations with men of eminence 
and talent—and these constitute the 
charm and amusement of the 
volumes—wo must forego ; but the 
moral of Haydon’s story will not, 
we trust, be quite lost, or so weak-# 
ened as to bo entirely unimpressive, 
in the compendious narrative to 
which tho lawB of space confine us. 

Benjamin Robert Haydon was 
born in tho year 1786, at Plymouth, 
where his father kept a bookseller’s 
shop. Like most men who at¬ 
tain eminence in any pursuit, ho 
recalled, in after life, early indica¬ 
tions of the taste which became 
the master-passion of his being; and 
records how his mother calmed his 
infant rage by a book of pictures, 
from which he would not part the 
rest of that day. At a more au¬ 
thentic period of his history, liis 
schoolmaster, Dr. Bidlake, finding 
ho had a love for art, took him, he 
says, from Btudy to attend his 
own caprices in painting; and 
in his lather’s binding office, the 
■head man was a Neapolitan, * a fine 


muscular lazzaroni-like fellow,’ who 
used to talk to the boy of the won¬ 
ders of Italy, of Eanaele and the 
Vatican, and, baring his arm, would 
say to him, ‘Don't draw de land¬ 
scape, draw de feegoore, Master 
Benjamin.’ And Master Benjamin 
tells us that he began to try the 
‘ feegoore,* and to read anatomical 
books, by advice of a brother of 
North cote, also a Plymouth man, 
and to fancy himself a genius, and 
an historical painter, and to look iu 
the glass, ana think ho had an in¬ 
tellectual head. ‘ Then,’ he says, 
‘1 forgot all about it, and went 
and played cricket, never touched a 
brush for months, rode a black pony 
about the neighbourhood, pinned 
ladies’ gowns together on market- 
days, and waited to see them split; 
knocked at doors at night, and ran 
away; swam and bathed, heated 
myself, worried my parents, and at 
last was laid on my back by tho 
measles.’ With enforced quiet came 
back his passion for art, and never 
again forsook him, though he was 
sent to a new school, with nn ex¬ 
press understanding that he was not 
to learn drawing, because his father 
intended him for business. He spent 
his pocket money in cnri t -atu res, which 
he copied, and found one holiday 
afternoon, inducing a supernatural 
quietness in the school by forming 
a drawing-class, and stalking about 
as master* Another time he 
drew, on the school-room wall, with 
a burnt stick, so spirited a represen¬ 
tation of a hunt lie had witnessed, 
that the master had it preserved for 
some weeks. And so the natural 
bent of his mind went on displaying 
itself, and his cleverness as a juve¬ 
nile amateur was duly applauded By 
papa and mamma, and the drawings 
show n about to friends and relations, 
till the time came for deciding upon 
an occupation for life; and the 
father, knowing something more 
of the world than tho boo, had no 
notion of letting a good business go 
out of the family for a boy’s whim; 
anddhc boy, hating and spurning the 
occupation and all connected with 
it, was bound apprentice to his 
father for seven years, and sub¬ 
mitted with * silent sullenness, 
till, in a burst of ill-temper, he in¬ 
sulted a customer who wanted to 
beat down the price of a book, and 
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so madehis exit, once sad for ever, 
and brought matters to a crisis. 
Discussion and remonstrance were 
in rain, the boy was resolved to be 
a painter, and an illness, which left 
him blind for six weeks, and perma¬ 
nently impaired his sight, aid not 
shake his resolution. Plaster casts 
of the Discobolus and Apollo, the 
first he had ever seen, and which 
he purchased out of a two-guinea 

J riece given him by liis godfather, 
ent fuel to the flame; and Hey- 
nolds’s Discourses, with their encou¬ 
ragement to industry, and their doc¬ 
trine that all men could, by tliis 
quality, attain excellence in art, 
gave feasibility to his purpose. 

T came down to breakfast with Roy* 
B f ma under my arm, and opened my 
fixed intentions in a style of such energy 
that 1 demolished all arguments. My 
mother regarding my looks, which pro¬ 
bably were more like those of a maniac 
than of a rational being, burst into tears. 
My father was in a passion, and the 
whole house was in an uproat. Every¬ 
body that called daring the day was had 
up to bait me, but 1 attacked them so 
iiorcely that they were glad to leave me 
to my own reflections. In the evening 
1 told my mother my resolution calmly, 
aiul left her. My friend Reynolds (a 
watch-maker) backed me. I hunted the 
shop for anatomical works, and seeing 
Albinus among the books in the cata¬ 
logue of Dr. Farr’s sale at Plymouth hos¬ 
pital, but knowing it was no use 
asking my father to buy it for me, I de¬ 
termined to bid for it, and then appeal 
to his mercy. I went to the sale, and 
tho book was knocked down to me at 
21. 10s. 1 returned homo, laid the case 

before my dear mother, who cried much 
at this proof of resolution, but promised 
to get my father to consent. When the 
book came home, my father paid with 
black looks. Oh, the delight of hurryiog 
it away to my bed-room, turning over 
tbo plates, copying them out, learning 
the origin ana insertion of the muscles, 
and then getting my sister to hear me! 
She and I used to walk about the house, 
with our arms round each other’s neck, 
—she. Raying, ' How many heads to the 
deltoid p * Where does it risef ‘ Where 
is iff inserted?’ and 1 answering. By 
these means, in the course of a fortnight, 
1 got by heart all the muscles of the 
body. 

That purchase of Albinos, leaving 
Hie payment to his father, and the 
desperate energy with which he set 
to work to master what to most 
youths would be a dry uninviting 


study, are, both in audacknu rock- 
leanness and unflagging earnestness 
of purpose, too significant types of 
all Haydon’s subsequent career to 
be omitted in the barest outline of 
his history. They mark at onoe a 
determined and an unscrupulous na¬ 
ture, and indicate the springs of both 
his successes and his misfortunes 
as clearly as any actions of his 
wo shall have to record. It is 
almost needless to add that tho lad 
beat down all opposition, and that 
he was finally permitted to seek 
fame and fortune in his darling pur¬ 
suit. He left Plymouth for London 
on the 13th of May, 1804, being 
then a few months more than seven¬ 
teen years old. 

Tho very morning of his Arrival 
in town, Haydon rushed eagerly to 
the Academy Exhibition, then held 
at Somerset House. Ho got there, 
after first mistaking the ‘New 
Church’ in tho Strand for the build¬ 
ing he was in search of; and making 
up to tho historical pictures, of 
which Opie’s ‘Oil Bias,’ and a 
‘ Shipwrecked Sailor-boy,* by West- 
all, were attracting most attention, 
measured himself at once with the 
favourites, and marched away to 
purchase cgsts, with the character¬ 
istic verdict, * I don’t care for you.’ 
Then followed months of intense and 
uninterrupted study. His personal 
ambition to be a great painter was 
ennobled by drcamBof doing honour 
to his country, ami rescuing art from 
the character of littleness and inca¬ 
pacity thrn impressed upon it. At 
this time he made acquaintance with 
John Bell's work on the hones. 
Joints, and, Muscles ; and it formed 
from that timo his own text-book, 
and afterwards the Manual of his 
school. From Prince Hoare, to 
whom his unde had given him 
a letter, he received introduc¬ 
tions to Opie, Northcote, and 
Fuseli, then the keeper of the Aca¬ 
demy. The last of these impressed 
Haydon with admiration for his ge¬ 
nius and varied accomplishments, 
without misleading him by false 
vague theories and exaggerated 
practice in art; gave his mind 
a stimulus, and expanded his range 
of ideas, without demoralising 
him by profanity, licentious wit, 
or infidelity; and much of the 
taste for reading and especial en- 
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thtuiasm for poetry which from this 
time was developed as a new 
characteristic in Haydon, was pro¬ 
bably called forth by his intercourse 
with Fuseli. Ho began to draw at 
the Academy after the Christmas 
vacation of 1804-6, and there be¬ 
came intimate with Jackson, then 
studying under the patronage of 
Lord Mulgrave, and known also to 
Sir George Beaumont. 

This seems to have been the only 
intimacy formed by Haydon among 
the students in his first year; ana 
no wonder, as he speaks of his never 
losing a day, and working twelve or 
fourteen hours, as ho felt inclined, 
till in the middle of the summer ho 
was summoned home bv the serious 
illness of his father. While at home, 
renewed efforts were made by his 
family to induce him to relinquish 
his project, and take up his father's 
business—of course in vain. The 
day after his arrival, he got bones 
and muscles from the surgeon at the 
hospital, and in the midst of the 
constant torture of remonstranco 
and reproach, prepared the volume 
of anatomical studies which he after¬ 
wards imposed with admirable 
effect upon all his pupils, from Fast- 
lake to Lance. Finally, % his father, 
convinced of the inutility of fur¬ 
ther opposition, promised that ho 
should be tormented no more, but 
should be supported, though it 
would be inconvenient, till he could 
support himself. .Before his return 
to town in the autumn, lie heard 
from Jackson,—‘There is a raw, 
tall, pale, queer Scotchman come,— 
an odd fellow; but there is some¬ 
thing in him; ho is called Wilkie.’ 
Haydon’s comment on this informa¬ 
tion is characteristic; so is his record 
of it; he says, ‘ Hang the fellow 
(I thought); I hope with his some¬ 
thing he is not going to bo a his¬ 
torical painter.’ And Bgain, on his 
return to town, ‘I was made un¬ 
easy all night, for Jackson finished 
by telling me that Wilkie had 

{ tainted a picture at Edinburgh, 
rom Macbeth, which we all agreed 
must have been a historical one.’ 
Already Haydon’s egotism, vanity, 
self-relerenee are prominent; and 
as clearly the desire of personal 
importance, of his own fame, is 
taking dangerous precedence of 
sympathy with excellence in his 


art, and satisfaction at its exhibi¬ 
tion in another. Wilkie, however, 
was not at that time a historical 
painter, and the two young men 
soon formed an intimacy which 
lasted with varying cordiality during 
their whole lives. Their xnutiud 
friend Jackson, perfectly free 
from envy or jealousy, or any evil 
except indolence, soon began to 
talk of them to Lord Mulgravo and 
Sir George Beaumont; and as 
Wilkie w-as in this first Beason 
(1805-6) painting for Lord Mansfield 
his ‘ Villago Politicians,’ exhibited 
in 1806, it is no wonder that the 
report of Jackson brought the two 
patrons to the young Scotchman’s 
studio, and that the visitwas lollowed 
by commissions from both of them 
— one for the ‘ Bent Hay,’ the 
other for the ‘ Blind Fiddler.’ 
Wilkie’s success was at once a 
stimulus and an earnest of success 
to Haydon, and Lord Mulgrave, 
througn Wilkie, gave him a com¬ 
mission for a historical picture as 
Soon as he should begin to paint, 
suggesting the death ot Hentatus as 
a subject. Two courses of Charles 
Bell’s (Sir Charles afterwards) lec¬ 
tures, with private dissection and 
drawing at the kcademy, had ad¬ 
vanced Haydon sufficiently by the 
autumn of 1806 to give him confi¬ 
dence for a picture; and he began, 
not upon Lord Mulgrave’s com¬ 
mission, J)ut upon a picture of 
‘Joseph and Mary resting on the 
road to Egypt.,’ canvas 6ix feot 
by four. ‘ Setting my palette 
(he says), and taking brush in 
hand, I knelt down and prayed 
God to bless my career, to grant 
me energy to create a new era in 
art, and to rouse the people and 
patrons to a just estimate of tho 
moral value of historical painting.’ 
He describes his student life in 
language which nothing in the book 
contradicts or throws doubt upon :— 
The basis of my character was earnest¬ 
ness of feeling. I took up everything as 
if my life depended upon it, and not 
feeling sufficient gratification in simply 
doing all that 1 could, my imagination 
was never satisfied if I did not call on 
the aid and blessing of God -to correct 
and fortify my resolves. I never rose 
without prayer, and never retired with¬ 
out it; and occasionally in the day, in 
the fervour of conception, I inwardly 
asked a blessing on my designs. I was 
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fervently alive to the beauty of woman; 
and though never -vicious was always 
falling in lpve. No doubt an Etonian, 
or a Winchester or Rugby boy, or a Lon¬ 
don dandy, will laugh incredulously at 
this: but with me, it was a fact. At 
twenty 1 had a high and noble object, 
which sustained me far above the con¬ 
taminations of a ‘ town life,’ and carried 
me at once into virtuous society without 
passing through that ordeal of vice which 
young men think so necessary to clear 
away schoolboy shyness and fit them for 
the world. Wilkie, I have every reason 
to believe, was equally virtuous. We 
both considered our calling a high duty, 
and we both were anxious to do our 
best. 

While * Joseph and Mary’ was on 
the painter’s easel, Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont were brought by 
Wilkie to see it; and the auto- 
hiograplier faithfully records his 
rapture at this visit, his instant 
communication of it to his parents 
in a letter of four sides, and their 
congratulations. An invitation to 
dinner from Sir George followed, 
and Haydon was introduced to 
fashionable society, listened to with 
flattering attention, and altogether 
made so much of, that he says he dis¬ 
trusted the sincerity of those who 
could give himsomuch importance on 
such slight grounds. Whether that 
.were only an after-thought coloured 
by experience, cannot be told; ho 
seems, however, to have been very 
kindly treated by the Beaumonts, 
and to have obtained, through Sir 
George, the valuable privilege of 
studying in the Stafford Gallory; 
but Sir George gave his opinion 
against the exhibition at the 
Academy, in 1807, of the ' Joseph 
and Mary,’ though he admitted it 
was a wonderful first picture; and 
this was quite sufficient cause to 
imbue Haydon’s jealous soul with 
all kinds of dark suspicions. 
The picture, however, was sent, 
hung well through Fuseli’s re¬ 
monstrances, and obtained honour 
for its painter. It was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. Thomas Hope, and 
is now at Deepdene. A personal 
introduction to Lord Mulgrave tfiok 
place in the spring of 1807, and 
Haydoa became a frequent guest 
both in Harlev-strcet and after¬ 
wards at the Admiralty, when Lord 
Mulgrave was the Duke of Port¬ 
land's First Lord. He records 
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unaffectedly and without reserve the 
pleasure which intercourse with the 

g reat folks gave him, and the envy 
e fancied it excited among those of 
his set who did not enjoy the same 
privilege, remarking with a subhtno 
air that ‘ one of the most difficult 
things in the world is the manage¬ 
ment of tho temper of friends, when 
you first burst mto public repute, 
and leave them iu the rear.' Yet 
at the same time he lets out that 
his prudence and temper sometimes 
failed him in preserving the exaot 
tone of deference expected by the 

E atrons, a feeling that probably was 
alf founded on fact, as Haydon was 
not the man to conceal or soften his 
opinions to please peer or peasant, 
but probably half also a reflection 
of his own morbid jealous naturo 
misinterpreting tho manners of a 
class he was not accustomed to. 

It was during this season of 1807 
that tho first seeds of dissension were 
sown between the young painter 
and the Royal Academy, certain 
leading members of which were 
offended by the part he took in 
getting up a testimonial to Fuseli 
among tho students. It never seems 
to have occurred to Haydon that 
tho practice of testimonials from 
students to a teacher appointed by 
an academic body to instruct them, 
was open to any objection, and he 
con see nothing but envy of Fuseli 
in the resolution passed by tho 
Academy forbidding such demon¬ 
strations for the future. With re¬ 
spect to himself, he says, ‘ They 
never forgave me, and 1 never re¬ 
spected vhem afterwards.’ The 
feeling, we should imagine, was 
entirely on his side; but it is worth 
noting, as showing tho readiness 
so conspicuous throughout his life 
to put the worst interpretation 
upon the actions of others when 
they opposed his opinions or 
thwarted his wishes, and as the 
first hint of that quarrel which 
acted bo prejudicially afterwards on 
his fortune aud happiness. Not to 
anticipate, however, tho shadow of 
coming events, Haydon’s life at this 
periodraust have been one of almost 
unmingled enjoyment. He loved 
his art, and bright prospects of 
success were opening upon him • his 
mind was susceptible to new im¬ 
pressions, and the best society in 
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England tu welcoming him, and 
offering him the atroageet stimulus 
that can influence a vain young 
man; and in the background was 
a charming circle of friends of his 
own class, of whom he says, 4 There 
never was a group of young men so 
various and characteristic.’ 

4 Happy period!’ he says, 4 joint¬ 
ing and living in one room, as inde¬ 
pendent as the wind—no servants— 
no responsibil ities—reputation in the 
bud—hopes endless—ambition be¬ 
ginning— friends untried, believed 
to be as ardent and as sincere as 
ourselves—dwelling on the empty 
chairs after breaking up, as if the 
■tarings of one’s affection were torn 
out, and such meetings would be no 
more/ 

Flushed with the success of his 
first picture, he commenced 4 Den- 
tatua’ for Lord Mulgrave, but 
found his difficulties so great, that, 
by Wilkie’s advice, he went into 
Devonshire, and practised portraits. 
He obtained as much employment as 
he desired, at fifteen guineas a-head, 
a success which he modestly attri¬ 
butes, not to tho excellence" of his 
portraits, which he pronounces 
execrable, but to tho kindness of liis 
friends, anxious to give him a lift. 
Ho remained at this occupation till 
he had obtained a fair facility in 
painting heuds—a practice he advises 
all young historical painters to pur¬ 
sue after having gone through their 
preparatory studies. Bocommenc- 
mg ‘Dentatns’ on his return, he 
found himself in face of a neflr 
difficulty. His principal figure 
was to bo heroic and in action. How 
could ho maintain the truth of imita¬ 
tion essential to a good picture, and 
yet elevate his conception to repre¬ 
sent the ideal P how combine the 
exactness of detail, without which 
his figure would not be a man at all, 
with the grandeur of general effect 
which he supposed would be lost by 
copying the peculiarities of any 
individual model F If ho copied 
nature his work was mean, if he 
left her it was mannered. In 
the midst of these difficulties, 
after repeated failures to satisfy 
himself, finding the antique as it 
was then understood and known 
deficient in detail, and life over¬ 
whelming and confusing from its 
multiplicity of detail so long as no 


principle of selection was settled in 
ms mind, Wilkie brings an order to 
see the Elgin marbles. His own 
words are needed to express their 
effect upon his mind: 

To Park-lane then we went, and after 
passing through the hall, and thence into 
an open yard, entered a damp dirty pent¬ 
house, where lay the marbles, ranged 
within sight and reach. The first thing 
I fixed my eyes on, was the wrist of a 
figure in one of the female groups, in 
which were visible,, though in a feminine 
form/ the radius and ulna. 1 was asto¬ 
nished, for I bad never seen them hinted 
at in any female wrist in the antique. I 
darted my eye to the elbow, and saw the 
outer condyle visibly affecting the shape 
as in nature. I saw that the arm was 
in repose and the soft parts in relaxation. 
That combination of nature and idea 
which 1 had felt was so much wanting 
for high art was here displayed to mid¬ 
day conviction. My heart beat! If I 
had seen nothing else, I had beheld suf¬ 
ficient to keep me to nature for the reBt 
of my life. But when I turned to the 
‘Theseus,’ and saw that every form was 
altered by action or repose—when I saw 
that the two sides of his back varied, one 
side stretched from the shoulder blade 
being pulled forward, and the other side 
compressed from the shoulder blade be¬ 
ing pushed close to the spine, as be 
rested on his eltxiw, with the belly fiat 
because the bow« is fell into the pelvis as 
he sat,—and when, turning to the ‘Ilys- 
sus/ I saw the belly protruded, from the » 
figure lying on its side—and again, when 
in the figure of the fighting metope I 
saw the muscle shown under the one 
arm-pit in that instantaneous action of 
darting out, and left out in.the other 
arm-pit because not wanted,—when l 
saw, in fact, the most heroic style of art, 
combined with all the essential detail of 
actual life, the thing was done at once 
and for ever. 

Here were principles which the com¬ 
mon sense of the English people would 
understand ; here were principles which 
I had struggled for in my first picture, 
with timidity and apprehension; here 
were the principles which the great 
Greeks in their finest time established, 
and here was I, the most prominent his¬ 
torical student, perfectly qualified to ap¬ 
preciate all this by my own determined 
mode of study under the influence of my 
old friend the watchmaker,—here was 
the hint at the akin perfectly compre¬ 
hended by knowing well what was un¬ 
derneath it! 

Oh, how I inwardly thanked God that 
I was prepared to understand all this! 
How I was rewarded for all the petty 
harassings I had suffered. How was I 
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mad for buying Allnnus without a penny 
to pay for it? Now was I mad for lying 
on the floor hours together, copying its 
figures) I felt the future, I foretold that 
they would prove themselves the finest 
things on earth, that they would over¬ 
turn the false beau-ideal, whero nature 
was nothing, and would establish the 
true beau-ideal, of which nature alone is 
the basis. 

I shall never forget the horses’ heads 
•—the feet in the metopes! 1 felt as if a 
divine truth had blazed inwardly upon 
my mind, and I knew that they would 
at last rouse the art of Europe from its 
slumber in tho darkness. 

I do not say this now, when all the 
world acknowledges it, but I said it 
then, when no one would believe me. I 
went home in perfect excitement, Wil¬ 
kie trying to moderate my enthusiasm 
with his national caution. 

Utterly disgusted at my wretched at¬ 
tempt at tliu heroic in the form and ac¬ 
tion of my ‘ Dentatus,’ 1 dashed out tho 
abominable mass, and breathed as if re¬ 
lieved of a nuisance. I passed the even¬ 
ing in a mixture of torture and hope; id! 
night I dozed and dreamed of the mar¬ 
bles. 1 rose at five in a fever of excite¬ 
ment, tried to sketch tho 'Theseus’from 
memory, did so, and saw that 1 compre¬ 
hended it. 1 worked that day, and 
another, and another, fearing that I was 
deluded. At last 1 got an order for my¬ 
self; I rushed away to Park-lane; the 
impressiou was more vivid than before, 
r Haydon’s enthusiastic apprecia¬ 
tion of these noblest works of the 
antiquo art that has come down to 
us, never faded. By Lord Mulgrave’s 
influence he obtained pennission to 
copy in tho Elgin collection, and for 
three months he drew at the marbles, 
‘ten, fourteen, fifteen hours at a 
time,’ till he hud mastered their 
forms, and brought his mind and 
hand into subjection. Then he set 
to work again upon ‘ Dentatus,’ and 
after repeated rubbings in and rub¬ 
bings out — proofs of a mind that 
never passed S day without observa¬ 
tion and fresh knowledge, and of a 
conscientiousness in art that felt nola¬ 
bour, so only excellence were attained 
at last— the picture was finishod in 
March,1809, naving taken two years 
to paint, six months of which %*re 
spent in portrait-study, and three in 
drawing from the Elgin marbles. 
It reached the Acaoemv safely; 
but, after some changes of position, 
was put into the ante-room, in 
a light most unfavourable for any 
great work. It is needless to to- 
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iterate Haydon’s explosions of wrath 
at what he considered, and what un¬ 
doubtedly was, a gross injustice. 
We need not suppose deliberate 
malice or dark intrigue at work to 
baffle the hopes and dash the pro¬ 
spects of a young genius rising into 
dangerous competition with esta¬ 
blished reputations. Indifference to 
merit, the absence of scrupulous 
anxiety to discharge the duty of 
hanging the pictures with a favour¬ 
able consideration for young artists, 
are sufficient to account for a huge 
picture by a young man being thrust 
into an unfavourable position. Most 
young men are prepared for this, 
quietly submit to it, in a hope of 
better luck another time, though 
probably none are very careful to 
conceal their sense of injustice. But 
the injury rankled in Haydon’s 
heart, he never forgave the Academy, 
and from that time took every occa¬ 
sion of expressing liis contompt and 
indignation, rousing against him in 
return feelings of personal animosity 
which he never ceased to suffer from 
to the last day of his life. Lord 
Mulgravo paid him for the picture 
210 guineas—a liberal mark of ap¬ 
proval for a work by so young a 
man, though no remuneration for, 
fifteen months’ expensive labour. 
But the judgment of the patron was, 
Haydon thinks, influenced by the 
slight the Academy had put upon 
the picture, and by unfavourable 
opinions of the academicians uttered 
ill society; and though Haydon 
continued to visit Lord Mulgrave, ho 
notices a distant coolness ox manner, 
as if a kind of imposition had been 
practised on him. Haydon com- 

J fiains, moreover, that people of 
asbion deserted him, and no longer 
flocked to his puiuting-room—for¬ 
getting that what drew them there 
was his picture, and that it was now 
exhibited elsewhere. Sir George 
Beaumont, however, stuck by him, 
encouraging him with praises, and 
avowing that the Academy could 
produce no such work. Poor Wilkie 
comes in as usual for Haydon’s re¬ 
proaches ; 4 Wilkie, whom I loved so 
dearly, the friend and companion of 
all my early days and thoughts, he 
shrank from my defence! How my 
heart ached at his coldness { Ait fit 
was the timid man.’ Wilkie’s real 
but undemonstrative friendship and 
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kindness never satisfied Haydon's 
ardent and boisterous temperament; 
or rather, perhapB, Haydon writing 
his journal day by day reports of his 
friends according to some pas ring 
pique, and gives off in exaggerated 
reproaches vrhat was only a mo* 
mentary anger, and contradicts him* 
self again the next day and in 
the next page. Thus we find 
that Lord Mulgrave, in spite of 
his fancied coolness, sympathised 
with Haydon's distress so far, that 
he exerted his interest as first Lord 
of the Admiralty to give the painter 
a voyage in a man-of-war, and Bent 
him to Portsmouth with a letter to 
the Port-Admiral—certainly a high 
mark of esteem and kindness from a 
man in Lord Mulgravo’e position to 
a young artist needing relaxation, 
and smarting under academical ne¬ 
glect and the criticisms of the press. 
And immediately after the record of 
Sir George Beaumont's kindness in 
his disappointment, we have Haydon, 
on occasion of a visit to Coleorton, 
paid after his return from his sea- 
trip, criticising in a very captious 
tone Sir George’s motives in giving 
him the invitation, and recording a 
piece of rudeness, or at least brus* 
__ querie of his own, which goes far to 
* explain that Haydon was unfit for 
intercourse on uniformly pleasant 
terms, not only with those above him 
in social rank, but with any persons 
whose amiability had not unusual 
powera of endurance, or whose tem¬ 
pers and characters were not un¬ 
usually simple, equable, and kind. 
On arriving at Coleorton, with 
Wilkie, Haydon could not help 
thinking that Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont's kind reception ‘ was 
more to avoid Lord Mulgrave's 
quizzing than from any real plea¬ 
sure in our company.’ The invita¬ 
tion, it seems, had been often hinted 
before it eame, and Lord Mulgrave 
had been pleasant on this theme. 
' As I was walking with him,' says 
Haydon, ‘ next day, about the 
grounds, lie said,—now X hope you 
and Wilkie will stay a fortnight— 
oh, said I, perceiving the motive, a 
month if you wish it. Sir George.’ 
Ho wonder ‘there was a dead silence 
for some moments,’ and no wonder 
that, with this temper and manner 
of showing it, tho painter found dis¬ 
agreeable hitches in his connexion 


with his aristocratic Mends. How¬ 
ever, the fortnight was passed, ‘ as 
delightfully as painters conldand 
Haydon returned to town to paint a 
picture from Macbeth for Sir George, 
which had been commissioned as 
early as 1807. Into tbe history of 
this picture, and the disagreements 
that arose about it, we have not space 
to enter, and we have only Haydon’s 
version of the story. The quarrel was- 
about the size, and we can see, even 
from Haydon’s own account, that 
if Sir George was whimsical and ca- 

J iricious, Haydon was obstinate, and 
orgot that a man who pays for a 
picture has a certain right to dictate 
what sort of picture it shall be. 
* After various stages of argument, 
discussion, and remonstrance, the 
dispute ran so high, and Haydon 
was so offended, that he showed the 
correspondence, and gave all possible 
publicity to a matter that a sensible 
man would have hushed up, or 
rather have never allowed to pass 
beyond the first stage. Haydon 
supplies one motive that actuated 
him when ho says,—‘ I was fearless, 
young, proud of a quarrel with a 
man of rank, which would help to 
bring me into notice.' There is here 
a little too dear a glimpse of a sort 
of deliberate calculation and vulpine 
cunning, under a mask of high tem¬ 
per and self-assertion, a feature that 
repeats itself in Haydon’s history, 
and does much to repel sympathy 
and respect from a course of conduct 
that would, hut for his own con¬ 
fession, be put down at worst to an 
overweening sense of his own impor¬ 
tance, and a determination to exact 
proper respect to his art and its pro¬ 
fessors in his own person. The end 
of the quarrel was that Haydon 
painted the Macbeth on his own 
scale, and with tbe condition that 
Sir George should be at liberty to 
take or refuse it when finished. 
Meanwhile ‘Dentutus' obtained a 
welcome triumph. The British insti¬ 
tution had offered one hundred 
guineas as a prize for the best his¬ 
torical picture, and Haydon carried 
it off with ‘ Dentatus,’ in opposition 
to competitors, among whom was 
Howard, the academician, who had 
been one of the hanging committee 
the previous year, and who had 
therefore helped to consign ‘Den- 
talas' to its dark abode. It was net 
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long after this victory, in the midst 
of studies to make 'Macbeth’ so 
fine a picture that Sir George Beau¬ 
mont could not refuse it, that Hay- 
don’s father announced to him that 
he could not maintainhim any longer. 
This must be regarded as the turning 
point of %ETay don’s career. Let us 
hear what he says of his course upon 
so important a crisis:— 

This was a dreadful shook, and made 
me tremble for the consequences I fore¬ 
saw, if after all my ' Macbeth’ should he 
refused. I spent a day in the open 
country, turning every difficulty over in 
my mind, and concluded tliat if it were 
a fine picture, surely it could not bo re¬ 
fused ; and if ‘ Dentatua’ won the prise 
of one hundred guineas, I did not see 
why I had not a very good chance with 
'Macbeth’ for the three hundred guinea 
prise now offered by the directors of the 
Bame institution. 

Thus reasoning I borrowed, and, pray¬ 
ing to God to bless my exertions, went 
on more vigorously than ever. And 
here began debt and obligation, out of 
which. I never hare been, and never thall 
be, extricated, as long as I lire. 

Yet what was I to do* Was I to re¬ 
linquish all the advantages of so many 
years of study and thought, merely be¬ 
cause now came one of those trials of 
which life is so full * It was natural a 
father’s patience should wear out at last. 
It was right iny sistomshould not be for- 
r gotten. But it was not quite just to de¬ 
prive me of necessaries, when my father 
and his partner were indulging in the 
luxuries of life. I was a virtuous and 
diligent youth. I had u* expensive 
habits of self-indulgence. I never touched 
wine, dined at reasonable chop-houses, 
lived principally, indeed, always, in my 
study, worked, thought, painted, drew, 
and cleaned my own brushes, like the 
humblest student. 

After praying to God for his help and 
support, I returned to my duties. I 
wrote to my father, thanked him for 
doing what he had done, and regretted 
that 1 had encumbered him so long. 

I pursued my ardent course day after 
day, and hour by hour. There was a 
friend who came forward nobly to the 
extent of his power. He is a humble 
man, though connected with one who 
has made noise enough—John Hunt, the 
brother of Leigh, as noble a specimen of 
a human being as ever I met in my life: 
of him I borrowed 30/. This ban ear¬ 
ned me on with my mouldings and 
castings of the negro. Peter Cleghorn, 
a friend of Wilkie’s and mine, lent me 
SO/, more. I called my landlord, and 
explained to him my situation, and asked 


him to wait till ' Macbeth’ was done. 
Be said, ‘ You paid me when your father 
supported yon, and I see no reason not 
to believe you will do so when you can 
support yourself. 

So ominously closed 1810, the 
cloud of debt no bigger yet than a 
man’s hand, but the fatal habit of 
largely anticipating future and un¬ 
certain resources commenced. ‘Mac¬ 
beth’ took up the wholo of 1811, 
though, on a review of the year, 
Haydon records that his * habits of 
application had been energetic for at 
least eight months out of the twelve.’ 
When not at work upon his picture, 
or upon studies collateral, Haydon 
was not misspending his time, even 
&b regarded advancement in his art. 
He was reading poetry with en¬ 
thusiastic appreciation, critically 
studying the works of the old 
masters to which he had access, or 
discussing with men like Wilkie and 
Leigh Hunt the principles of art and 
literature, and keeping himself in a 
delightful state of varied intellectual 
activity. Still, neither painting a 
grand picture on speculation, nor 
the pleasures of reading and lite¬ 
rary society, brought in money ; 
and it was unfortunatoly going out 
in expense of maintenance, of models, 
and the various modes in which oven 
the economical painter must disburse 
coin. At the close of the year, 
‘ Macbeth’ being then finished, his 
affairs present a balance of debt of 
616/. 10#., of which 200/. was duo to 
his landlord for rent. And now, as 
might have been expected by any 
but a Yepy sanguine and self-willed 
man, Sir George Beaumont declined 
to purchase the ' Macbeth' at tho 
price asked, 500 guineas; but offered 
either to give Haydon 100/. for the 
trouble be had had in commencing 
tho picture, or to give him another 
commission, with sizo fixed, and 
the price to be afterwards settled 
by arbitration. Haydon declined 
both offers, and the picture and the 
debts remained on his hands. In a 
fit of exasperation and vexation, 
natural enough under the circum¬ 
stances, Haydon tells us that' an 
attack on the Academy and its 
abominations darted into his head-’ 
This reminds one of the gentleman 
who, coming down from a gambling 
house where he had lost Ms money, 
administered a savage kick to some 
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inoffensive flunkey, tying his shoe 
on the staircase; and in reply to a 
humble remonstrance from the 
kicked one that he was only tying 
his shoe, he growled out, ‘ Hang you! 
you’re always tying your shoe.’ But 
anger is not logical, and so Mr. 
Haydon, offended and injuriously 
treated, as he believed, by Sir George 
Beaumont, flew at Mr. Payne Knight 
and the Academy, who, whatever 
their faults and follies, certainly had 
no apparent connexion with Sir 
George Beaumont’s rejection of 
‘ Macbeth.* Two letters in the 
Examiner were the weapons of re¬ 
venge and destruction. One Sun¬ 
day he ‘ demolished* Payne Knight, 
—' All the patrons were in a fury. 
Who could it be? Who was this 
English student P The Sunday follow¬ 
ing the attack on the Acadomy 
followed, and never since the art was 
established were its professors in 
such a hubbub of rage and fury.’ 
His name w as told, and ‘ from that 
moment,’ he Bays, 4 the destiny of my 
life may be said to have changed. 
My picture was caricatured, my 
name detested, my peace harassed ; 
so great was the indignation at my 
impertinence, that all merit was de¬ 
nied to * Macbeth.’ Thus at twenty- 
six he was already deeply in debt, 
had offended one of his two kindest 
friends and patrons, and apparently 
cooled the friendship of the other, 
and now ended by bringing upon his 
back forty of the most eminent of 
bis brother artists with their corpo¬ 
rate power, thoir authoritative pri* 
vilege of irresponsible exclusion, and 
their high connexions ; and in 
addition making a determined enemy 
of Payne Knight, than whom no man 
at that time was more listened to 
among dilettanti or had ahigher repu¬ 
tation for taste and knowledge. 
What did Haydon against the storm 
he had raised ! 4 I made up ray mind 
for the conflict, and ordered at once 
a large oanvas for another work.’ 
Upon that canvas many of our 
readers have been looking this 
summer, for it was the canvas upon 
which 4 Solomon’ is painted. 

So began 1812. Haydon, for a 
time, was sustained by the excite¬ 
ment of a new work, and by the 
hope of gaining, with his 4 Macbeth,’ 
a prise of 300 guineas, offered by 
the British Institution for the best 


historical picture. ThiB body, how¬ 
ever, acted in a way that, consider¬ 
ing its composition, is utterly unac¬ 
countable. Instead of keeping to 
their promise, of giving prizes of 
300, 200,100 guineas, respectively, 
to the best pictures sent in for com¬ 
petition, they chose to devote 500 
guineas of the sum to the purchase, 
for their collection, of a picture by 
Richter, not sent in at all, gave the 
100-guinca prize to another painter, 
and offered Haydon 30 guineas, that 
he might not be out of pocket by his 
frame, which had cost him 60. Hay¬ 
don had, before this, Bold his books, 
his clothes, everything he had; and 
now, in his sore strait, already in 
debt to Wilkie, who had himself 
suffered from serious ill-health and 
disappointments, he applied for a 
further advance from his friend and 
brother artist, and met with a re¬ 
fusal. Blame is out of the question 
here: no man, much less a poor and 
struggling man, is bound or even 
entitled to involve himself in the 
consequence of another’s reckless¬ 
ness, however intimate the friend¬ 
ship that exists between them. 
Haydon’s necessities and demands 
were already an abyss too deep for 
any prudent man of Bmall means 
to attempt to fill. Yet help did not 
fail him. His own account is too 
graphic to be omitted, and too 
honourable to the parties concerned, 
and to the class they belonged to, 
not to be dwelt upon with pride and 
pleasure:— 

What should I dot I owed my land¬ 
lord 2001. How was I to go on! Would 
he allow it ? • How was I to dine,—to 
live, in fact? A large picture just rubbed 
in—in vqpit that day of a dinner. Shall 
I give up iny 4 Solomon,’ relinquish my 
schemes, sell all, retire to obscure lodg¬ 
ings, and do anything for a living? It 
would be praiseworthy—it would be 
more. But if 1 did, I never could rea¬ 
lize enough to pay my debts. Surely it 
would be wiser to make another cast—to 
dismiss despair. I was in health ; I had 
no family. I knew myself capable of 
submitting to anything, but when onoe 
a situation is relinquished, it is not pos¬ 
sibly to regain it again. Besides, the 
apparent cowardice, after preaching such 
heroic doctrines to the students. The 
apparent cowardice was nothing if I 
could approach nearer my grand object 
by it, but 1 thought I could not by sub¬ 
mission do so—and then the meanness t 
How oould I submit who had told the 
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students tint failure should stimulate 
and not depress? Contemptible! How 
bear my own reflections—how the reflec¬ 
tions of others, knowing I deserved 
them? Something instantly circulated 
through me like an essence of fire, and 
striding with wider Btena I determined 
to bear all—not to yield one particle of 
my designs—to go at once for my model 
—to begin to-morrow, and to make the 
most of my actual situation. * Well 
done,’ said the god within, and instantly 
I was invincible. I went to the house 
where I had always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. 1 
thought the servant did not offer me 
the same attention. I thought I per¬ 
ceived the company examine me — I 
thought the meat was worse. My heart 
sank as I said, flatteringly, ' I wdl pay 
you to-morrow.’ The girl smiled, and 
Beemed interested. As I was escaping 
with a sort of lurking horror, she said, 
* Mr. Haydon, Mr. Haydon, my master 
wishes to see you.’ 4 My God,’ thought 
I, ' it is to tell ine he can’t trust!’ In 1 
walked like a culprit. 4 Sir, 1 beg your 
pardon, but 1 see by the papers you nave 
been ill-used; 1 hope you wont be angry 
—I mean no offence; hut—you wont be 
offended—I just wish to say, as you have 
dined hero ninny years and always paid, 
if it would be a convenience during your 
present work, to dine here till it is done 
-—yon know—so that you may not be 
obliged to spend your money here, when 
you may want it—l ynis going to say 
u need be under no apprehension— 
m! for a dinner.’ 

My heart really filled. I told him I 
would take his offer. The good man’s 
forehead was perspiring, and he seemed 
quite relieved. B’rom that hour the ser¬ 
vants (who were pretty girls) eyed me 
with aluBtrous regret, and redou bled their 
attentions. The honest wife said, if I 
was ever ill she would send me broth, or 
any such little luxury, and tl^^hildren 
used to ding round my knee^ind ask 
me to draw a faoe. 4 Now,’ Baid I, as I 
walked home with an elastio step, 4 now 
for my landlord.’ I called up Perkins, 
and laid my desperate case before him. 
He was quite affected. 1 said, 4 Perkins, 
I’ll leave you if you wish it, but it will 
be a pity, will it not, not to finish such 
a beginning ?’ Perkius looked at the 
rubbing in, and muttered, 4 It’s a grand 
thing—how long will it be before it is 
done, sir?’ 4 Two years.' 4 What, ^wo 
years more, and no rent?’ 4 Not a shil¬ 
ling.’ He rubbed his chin, and mut¬ 
tered, 4 1 should not like ye to go—it’s 
hard for both of us; but what I say is 
this, you always paid me when you 
eoukl, and why should you not again 
when you are abler ‘That’s what I 
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say.’' 4 Well, sir, her* is my hand* (sad 
a great fat one it was), * 1*11 give you 
two years more, and if this does Mi mil? 
(affecting to look very severe), ‘why 
then, sir, we’ll consider what is to be 
done; so don’t fret, but work.’ 

And so he went on with 4 Solo¬ 
mon, food and lodging being thus 
guaranteed him, while his current 
expenses, of other kinds, were pro¬ 
vided by loans from various friends 
of his own class, among whom he 
particularly specifies Leigh and 
John Hunt. An application to his 
father brought back the answer that 
he had already done more than he 
could legitimately afford, and in the 
following year (1813) Mr. Haydon 
senior died, apparently leaving to 
his son nothing. Early in 1814 
4 Solomon’ was finished, exoept 
toning, when, from hard work, 
anxiety, and impaired digestion, 
the painter’s eyes gave way. Hil¬ 
ton nod, just before this, sold a pic¬ 
ture for 500 guineas, and it is plea¬ 
sant to find Haydon recording, 
that his brother painter, though 
himself a poor man, and ena¬ 
bling himself to practise the his¬ 
torical branch of his art only by 
painting other pictures, of a small 
size, with a sure Bale, immediately 
offered to j)lace a considerable sum 
at Haydon s disposal. 4 I accepted,* 
says Haydon, ‘ only thirty-five 

S ounds, but his noble offer endeared 
im to me for the rest of his life.* 
Nor did Haydon’s good fortune, or, 
more f&irly, the influence that his 
genius and earnestness exerted over 
the sympathies of most who came 
within hirf range, desert him at the 
last point. His frame-maker was 
persuaded that it was his duty to 
assist a young man, and this anxiety 
was surmounted. His doctor ad¬ 
vised stimulants. * I sent for a wine- 
merchant, showed him 4 Solomon,* 
said I wss in bad health, ’and ap¬ 
pealed to him whether I ought, after 
such an effort, to be without a glass 
of wine, which my medical man had 
recommended. 4 Certainly not,* said 
he, 4 I’ll send you two dozen; pay me 
as soon as you can, and recollect to 
drink success to 4 Solomon,* the .first 
glass yon taste.’ While, to crown 
the list of kindnesses, the venerable 
President of the Academy, Benjamin 
West, whose income from the King 
had been just stopped, not only ex- 
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pressed warm admiration for liis pic* 
tare, and sympathy for liis melan¬ 
choly condition, but sent him 15/., 
which ho was himself obliged to bor¬ 
row from his banker. An utter 
alienation between Haydon and his 
aristocratic patrons is implied in the 
silence of the journal about them, 
during the painting of ‘ Solomon 
and, though ne had no doubt given 
offence, it does seem strange that 
neither Lord Mulgrave nor Sir 
George Beaumont should have beard 
of his distress, or that if they heard 
of it, they did nothing to relieve it, 
carried, as it was, to the depth of 
privation and dependence. The pic¬ 
ture, however, was completed, 
framed, and despatched to tho 
Water-Colour Exhibition, which 
then admitted paintings. It ob¬ 
tained immediate recognition. Tho 
first day a gentleman offered 500/. 
for it, in the room, which was re¬ 
fused, and, on tho same day, having 
asked Haydon to dinner, agreed to 
ive him his price. (500 guineas; 
ut, unfortunately, tho lady of the 
house suggested that her piano 
would have to be turned out for it., 
and so the bargain was off. The 
third day Sir George Beaumont and 
Mr. Holwell Carr were deputed to 
buy it, for tho British Institution, 
but while they were discussing its 
beauties, another person completed 
the purchase, and the ticket ‘ sold’ 
was put on the frame, just as Hay¬ 
don walked into the room. 

Just at this moment in I walked ■ per¬ 
fectly innocent of all this, and seeing 
‘sold,’ I really thought I should have 
fainted. My first impulse was gratitude 
to God. Whilst I was inwardly mut¬ 
tering, up came Sir George Beaumont, 
and holding out his hand, said, ‘ Haydon, 
I am astonished.' IVe shook hands be¬ 
fore a crowded room. Sir George saying, 
* yon must paint mo a picture, after all. 
Yes, indeod, you must—Lady Beaumont 
and l will call—yes, indeed.’ At that 
moment in walked Lord Mulgrave and 
General Phipps—they crowded round 
me, swore it was as fine as Uaftnele. 
'Haydon, you dine with us to-day, of 
course/' I bowed. When I came home 
my table was covered with cards ol‘ 
fashion, — noble lordB, dukes, ladies, 
baronets, literary men. Wilkie, drawn 
along by the infection, was delighted. 
Calloott assured me no people had a 
higher respect for my talents than the 
Academicians, and that I was quite mis¬ 
taken if I imagined they bad not! 

■ He got €00 guineas, but he owed 


1100/. However, it re-established 
his credit, restored his confidence, 
and immensely raised his reputation. 
He paid away 500/. in a week, and 
then, feeling need of a change, 
started with Wilkie for Paris, then 
in po ssession of the allies. 

We have no space to give to Hay- 
don’s enjoyment of Paris, and its 
rich sights, though the Louvre was 
then in the last year of its glory, 
and Haydon just the man for a cice¬ 
rone, with his quick sense of all that 
was grand and significant in the 
schools, and his vivid faculty of 
lending to his impressions an articu¬ 
late qtteranee. He had, before his 
departure, rubbed in another great 
picture, ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jeru¬ 
salem,’ and upon this he was at work 
from the winter of 1814, when he 
returned to Loudon, to the begin¬ 
ning of 1820, starting, in this six 
ears’ venture, with a debt of several 
undreds of pounds. His only legi¬ 
timate resources, during thiB period, 
would appear to have been 100 

f uineas, voted him by the British 
ustitution, as a compliment for 
* Solomon,’ 200 guineas which Sir 
George Beaumont gave him, at his 
own request, for ‘ Macbeth,' and 500 
guineas advanc ed him on a commis¬ 
sion for * Christ in the Garden,’ by 
Sir George Phillips, of Manchester. 
The latter sum was simply an anti¬ 
cipation of reward for work not yet 
done, and only one degree off an or¬ 
dinary loan. But we find that Hay¬ 
don had learned, by this time, the 
dangerous secret of the open sesame 
of usurers’ counting-houses, and that 
they were willing, for a considera¬ 
tion, to stake their money on his 
cuius (fed success. He had, too, 
ecomc magnificent in his notion of 
loans, and wc have liim, at one time, 
extracting 300/. from Jeremiah Har¬ 
man, at another time 400/. from Mr. 
Coutts. With such aid he was 
enabled to live and paint, and to 
move into larger and more healthy 
rooms, when his constitution 
threatened to give way under con¬ 
finement and dose air. His aristo¬ 
cratic friends had come back to him 
with the reputation of ‘Solomon,’ 
and Sir George Beaumont not only 
assisted him with money, but was 
frequently endeavouring to impress 
upon him the wisdom of getting em¬ 
ployment, by which he might sup¬ 
port himself, and warning him that 
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circumstances more mortifying than 
painting portraits, or small pictures, 
must inevitably follow the neglect of 
this advice. It is fair to let him 
speak in his own defence, especially 
as he seems more than half conscious 
of both the folly and the wrong of 
his conduct. 

And now one word as to my applica¬ 
tions (too frequent, alas!) for pecuinary 
assistance. 

It would hardly be believed that I had 
brought myself to consider I had, by 
my public devotion to High Art, a claim 
on all the nobility and opulent in tire 
kingdom. 

This was no crime, and it was perhaps 
reasonable; but it was not delicate or 
manly. There can be uo doubt I ought 
to have been helped by the State, and I 
should have been if the Academy had 
not existed, which obstinately intrigued 
against a rote of money either to indi¬ 
viduals or bodies, where art was con¬ 
cerned. No doubt there were means of 
earning what I wanted by occasionally 
devoting myself, as Sir George suggested, 
to portraits and small subjects. But 
that always divided my mind. While a 
great work was in progress I always 
dwelt and mused, and eternally, as it 
were, kept my attention on it; so that 
I began again, after an interval, as 
eagerly as ever. It was not so, I found, 
when I painted small things. I never, 

I must confess, triejl the plan fairly, and 
for that I deserve censure. Be that as 
it may, I was resolved to go through my 
work,—to raise loan after loan to com¬ 
plete it,—to set my life upon a chance, 
and to bear the hazard of the die. But 
had 1 a right to make others share tire 
risk ? I did not deceive them. I told # 
the rich my condition,—that I had no 
chance of repaying anything unless my 
work sold. 

Amid all his distresses Haydon 
hud abundant consolati<ms. Apart 
from that one which never left him 
but for short seasons, when health 
and spirits yielded to the intense 
strain upofl them—the conviction 
that he was a martyr in a noble 
cause, and the pure delight he took 
in hia art—external honours were 
not wanting that peculiarly gratified 
his vain temper. Plymouth gave 
him the freedom of her borough, 
Wordsworth and Keats wrote him 
sonnets in the most Parnassian strain 
of compliment, Canova paid him a 
visit, and Nicholas of Russia in¬ 
spected the Elgin marbles under 
lus guidance. Above all, the Elgin 
marbles were purchased by Govern¬ 
ment in 1816, and Haydon was im¬ 


mensely delighted with this triumph 
over Payne Knight and his digue, 
who had decried their value and dis¬ 
puted their genuineness. To crown— 
shall we sayhis woes or his joys P—ho 
fell, or rather plunged in love, head 
foremost—deep, deep down in the 
thrilling stream. The siren was a 
widow with two children, or more 
truly, Bhe was about to become a 
widow with two children. Under 
such chequered influences was 
‘Christ’s Entry' slowly brought 
to a conclusion, and a room at 
the Egyptian Hall was engaged for 
a year, from Mareh 1st, 1820, for 
its exhibition. Haydon has a re¬ 
markably vivid and picturesque 
power of narrative, and the scenes 
and feelings connected with this ex¬ 
hibition aro effectively givon. We 
can only state tho result — that 
the receipts from the exhibition 
amounted to nearly 3000/. in 
London and Scotland, an un¬ 
paralleled • sum. we imagine, to 
nave been received in less than a 
year from the exhibition of a Bingle 
picture. Sir George Beaumont at¬ 
tempted to persuade tho Institution 
to purchase it, but was outvoted. 
There was talk of buying it for a 
church, but nothing was done. 
Finally* a subscription was com¬ 
menced for its purchase, but it 
failed. Meanwhile, the 3000/., or 
rather that portion of it which d'as 
clear profit—for a picture is not ex¬ 
hibited without considerable expense 
—liad only made creditors anxious 
and eager; and victorious as Hay¬ 
don Was, bis victory had cost him 
dear, and such another must irre¬ 
trievably ruin him. Such another, 
however, his marvellous success was 
sure to entice him to pursue, and 
almost the closing paragraph of his 
autobiography is, ‘ So I ordered a 
canvas nineteen long by fifteen high, 
and dashed in my conception, tho 
Christ being nine feet high.’ This 
was the ‘ Lazarus’ now hanging on 
tho staircase of tho Pantheon, in 
Oxford-street. One sees already 
with terrible clearness the beginning 
of the end. Striking and impressive 
as is the Napoleonic audacity of his 
method, Moscow, Elba, Waterloo, 
St. Helena, begin to loom fear¬ 
fully in the horizon. It is like 
a desperate and ruined gambler 
playing double or quits, only to 
begin again. In the merest com- 
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mercial aspect of the proceeding, 
Ilaydon was inresting capital which 
be borrowed and for which he waa 
responsible, unproductive]/. Rich 
as the return might be, it was not 
equal in exchangeable value to the 
capital laid out in its production, 
principally because private gentle¬ 
men, purchasers of pictures, pre¬ 
ferred an article of smaller size and 
of a different style; and neither 
the Imperial Government nor local 
corporate bodies had cither the 
habit of buying pictures, or funds 
to devote to the purpose, though 
both the one and the other could 
jind unlimited resources for any bad 
and selfish expenditure, without 
dread of that responsibility under 
which they sheltered themselves 
when patronage of art wbj urged 
upon them as a duty. For Haydon 
had already commenced that sys¬ 
tematic assault upon men in office, 
men influential in rank or talent, 
upon the leaders of politics, society, 
and literature, on behalf of state 
support to his art, which finally 
amounted to intolerable moral dun¬ 
ning, and often, indeed, obtained, 
not what Haydon clamourod for, 
but what he so much needed—help 
for himself. So that when the huge 
oanvns was stretched for * Lazarus* 
—‘ Christ’s Entry’*remaining un¬ 
sold, and with no probable chance 
of selling—and the prospect of two 
ears’ labour upon the new picture, 
cfore even a penny could be ob¬ 
tained by exhibition, was before tho 
aintcr, already overwhelmed with 
ebt, we cannot but feel that we are 
already in view of the end, however 
protracted the latter moves of the 
game may be. And they were pro¬ 
tracted for nearly thirty years, 
during which he married his widow 
(October 6, 1821), and begat sons 
and daughters, who grew up to be 
men and women. But while 
' Lazarus’ was on the easel, we find 
bailiffs for the first time in possession. 
One fellow is so awestruck by that 
faee, that now looks out with super¬ 
natural paleness and ghastly surprise 
on the Pantheon staircase, that he 
will not take Haydon, but leaves 
him free on his parole d'honneur, 
an incident of which Mr. Taylor 
justly remarks, that it is as striking 
in its way as that of the bravos 
arrested in their murderous intent 
by the organ-playing of Stradella. 


Deferred executions and suppli¬ 
cating interviews with lawyers be¬ 
came from this date entries of 
melancholy frequency in Haydon’s 
journal, and the first crash, sus¬ 
pended so long, came in 1823, when 
‘ Lazarus’ was being exhibited with 
complete success. The painter waa 
arrested, an execution was put in 
on ‘ Lazarus,’ and the entry m the 
journal of April 22nd is dated 
King’s Bench. His creditors were 
called together, and his letter to 
them is the best defence of his con¬ 
duct, as well as the completest ex¬ 
position of his views and character: 

King’s Bench Prieon, 27th May, 1823. 

Gentlemen, — After nine years’ in¬ 
tense devotion to historical painting, 
known and respected by many of the 
most celebrated men in Europe, and ac¬ 
knowledged in my own country to have 
deserved encouragement, the Bench is a 
refuge! That I have not failed in the 
execution of my pictures the thousands 
who have seen them in Scotland and 
England, and paid for seeing them, give 
proof. But in interesting the Govern¬ 
ment or the patrons, tho Church or the 
Sovereign, I have failed; and being un¬ 
supported in the efforts I have made, 
overwhelmed by the immense expenses 
of my undertakings, harassed by law, 
and drained by low expenses, to be dis¬ 
graced by a prison is yet comparative 
relief. 

Tho unlimited confidence placed in 
me by my tradesmen and my friends is 
the great cause why I resisted, till I 
could resist no longer, submission to 
necessity, beibg always animated by 
hope, till I found at last law was an 
enemy I could not conquer. My earnest, 
my eager desire, is that by acceding to 
some arrangement, you will prevent the 
dishonour of my claiming its protection. 
I am in thcjpriine of iny life: my prac¬ 
tice, my talents, and my fame, are in full 
vigour. I only want security for my 
time and my person, to obtain resources 
by their exercise, and make gradual 
liquidation; but if I am ke^pt locked up, 
with no power of putting my art in 
practice, what will be the result ?—de¬ 
pression, disquiet, and ruin. I shall 
infallibly be destroyed, and how can you 
be benefited by my death 1 My life 
alone is of consequence to you, and 
having, involved so many innocent and 
confiding men, my object is to devote a 
portion of it for this reparation. I never 
wilfully wronged any man, so help me 
God 1 I have been pursuing great 
schemes for the honour of my country, 
and borne along by the ardour of my 
own imagination, I never reflected that 
1 had no right to involve the property of 
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others in my pursuits ; misfortune has 
turned my reflections inward. I have 
had time to reflect on the constructive 
want of principle that must be put on 
my conduct, and if I am released from 
this horrid place, my character will be 
saved the agony of taking the act, and 
in two years the produce of my labour 
Bhall be laid before you, and payment 
made. I have nothing to offer you now 
—not a shilling; my property is entirely 
gone; those who were the most severe 
possess it. I find no fault with any 
man, but after living for years in the 
silenoe and solitude of my study, and 
lately in the most tender domestic hap¬ 
piness, it is hard to be tom up by tne 
roots, to liave my books, easels, prints, 
and materials of study dragged from 
their places; to see my wife for days 
distracted, and my child's health in¬ 
jured from her condition, and that too 
after devoting the finest part of my life 
to the honour of iny country, and want 
of support being the only failure. 

( apologise for this tedious letter: 
Messrs. Kearsey and Spur will make a 
proposition to you. 1 hope an arrange- 
ment will take place, for I am anxious to 
put myself by my labours in a condition 
to repair the injuries 1 have made others 
feel. B. R. Haydon. 

At the same time, through Mr. 
Brougham, he presented a petition 
to the House of Commons, in which 
he urges the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to ‘ inquire into the state of 
encouragement of historical painting, 
and to ascertain the best method of 
preventing, by moderate and ju¬ 
dicious patronage, those who devote 
their lives to such honourable pur¬ 
suits . . . from ending their days in 
prison and in disgrace.' Neither ar¬ 
rangement with his creditors, nor &p> 
lieation to House of Commons, pro- 
uced results, and Haydon passed 
the Insolvent Court, July 26th. 
On his release, he condescended 
at last to make the sacrifice 
bo long urged upon him, and strove 
for a time to support himself by 
portraits and small pictures. But 
his disgust at portrait painting breaks 
out in scorn, loathing, and indigna¬ 
tion under every variety of ex¬ 
pression in his journals ; and though 
at times he tries to perauade*him- 
self that he is acquiring an interest 
in it, he feels at heart that it is self- 
deception, and that his soul is sighing 
and longing for twenty feet square of 
canvas, ana an heroic subject- Such 
a rooted and vehement dislike of an 
art would imply, if it did not cause 


want of success in it, and it occasions 
no surprise to hear that sitters were 
scarce, and that critics found food 
for mirth and malice in his portraits. 
His lawyer, Mr. Kearsey, in a be¬ 
nevolent, though somewhat hareh 
and irritating form, guaranteed hint 
security ana competence for ona 
year, on condition that he should 
employ himself at certain prices, on 
portraits if they offered, and in the 
intervals on cabinet pictures. Com¬ 
missions for historical pictures were 
not wanting; Lord Egroraont in 
particular treatod him with atten¬ 
tion, and employed him liberally 
on subjects to his taste. Still, 
a wife and five children, with 
necessary professional expenses, 
and loose notions about money 
liabilities, more than balanced 
the receipts from those various 
sources; and after premonitory 
symptoms in tho shape or executions, 
bill transactions, pawning of books 
and lay figures times without num¬ 
ber, Haydon was again arrested, 
June, 1827. It was while under¬ 
going this confinement in the King’s 
Bench that he witnessed the Mock 
Election, which he afterwards 
painted, and not only exhibited the 
picture with success, but sold it for 
6002. to .George IV. His friends 
soon extricatedQim, and set him on 
his legs again, but it was of no use. 
Though he gained a moderate in¬ 
come by his profession, one way or 
another, tho habit of debt was in¬ 
curable, perhaps in the irregularity 
* of employment was really difficult to 
avoid; pnd his mind was always 
dreaming of that still distant future 
when High Art should he an object 
of interest and fostering care to tho 
Government. He could not be 
brought manfully to Bubmit to cir¬ 
cumstances, and rely on himself, to 
reduce his expenditure, though not 
extravagant, except relatively to his 
means, and to give up dunning the 
legislature and men m office. He 
naively says in one place, as a com¬ 
ment onaletter from Sir George Beau¬ 
mont, enforcing the usual prudent 
advice,—‘ my friend* are always ad• 
vising me what to do, instead of ad¬ 
vising Government what to do for me' 
Acting in this spirit, be lived beyond 
his income, and continued to write 
clamorous letters to Ministers of 
State, when long experience would 
hare shown any other man the hope- 
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leu impracticability of the attempt 
to enlist their sympathies or their 
action as politicians, whatever their 
private tastes and opinions might be. 
Still his pertinacity was of some 
service to him. Sir Bobert Peel, 
though he could do nothing as a 
minister, interfered to suspend an 
execution for his taxes, sent him 
small sums of money with kind 
words of sympathy, and com* 
missioned him to paint a life-size 
picture of Napoleon musing at St. 
Helena. It is painful to have to re¬ 
cord that Haydon, after this and 
similar proofs of Peel's kindness of 
heart and wish to serve him, had the 
folly and ingratitude to reproach the 
minister with the smallness of the 
rice paid for this picture, though he 
imself named the price, and Peel 
ave him thirty guineas more than 
c asked. Haydon had become 
shameless and importunate from the 
influence of his circumstances de¬ 
veloping what was originally not a 
delicate or a considerate nature. 
The ‘ Napoleon Musing’ brought 
him in, however, a great deal of 
money; it was engraved, and the 
print was popular; the painter too 
was repeatedly called on to repeat it 
in various sizes, so much so that at 
ono time ho styles JiimselLpatenteo 
for the mairafiictui^of musing Na¬ 
poleons. Lord Grey, in his turn, 
yielded to Haydou’s assaults, and 
the painting of the ‘ Iteform 
Banquet at Guildhall’ introduced 
the delighted artist to a brilliant 
succession of distinguished sitters. 1 
His records of the interviews he 
had with the Iteform statesmen 
and political notorieties in his studies 
for this picture, are among the 
liveliest aud most characteristic 

5 )ortions of a book that scarcely ever 
lags in interest. But the picture 
failed on exhibition, and the money 

I mid for it by Lord Grey, minus the 
oss on the exhibition, was poor re¬ 
muneration for the time and trouble 
expended. The Duke of Sutherland 
seems to have been about this period, 
and till his death, very kind to the 
painter. ‘Waiting for the Times’was 
a commission from him originally, 
though duplicates of it were after¬ 
wards painted. By the Duke’s 
means Haydon was enabled to ma¬ 
triculate one of his wife's sons at 
Oxford ; the other had been placed 
as a midshipman in the navy; so 


that Haydon, though by no means 
prosperous, and ever battling, still 
kept his head above water, and 
dia what he thought his duty to his 
family; though the gleams of sun¬ 
shine pierce through dark clouds 
sometimes. * Here,’ says Mr. Tay¬ 
lor truly, ‘ is a sad letter’ 

This perpetual pauperism will in the 
end destroy my mind. 1 look round for 
help with a feeling of despair that is 
quite dreadful. At this moment I have 
a sick house without a shilling for the 
common necessaries of life. This is no 
exaggeration. Indulged by my landlord, 
indulged by the Lords of the Treasury 
for my taxes, my want of employment 
and want of means exhaust the patience 
of my dearest friends, and give me a 
feeling as if I were branded with a curse. 
For God’s sake, for the sake of my 
family, for the sake of the art 1 have 
struggled to save, permit me, my Lord 
Duke, to say, employ me. I will honour 
your patronage with all my heart and all 
my soul. 

The next page bears this decisive 
Wcllingtonian answer to one of 
Haydon’s many appeals to the Duke 
for Government aid:— 

The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Hr. Haydon, and has 
received his letter of the 14th. 

The Duke i-, convinced that Mr. 
Haydon’s own good sense will point out 
to him the impossibility of doing what 
he suggests. 

And some time after oven Peel, 
with all his kindness and courtesy, is 
exasperated by importunities to send 
him this rebuff:— 

Sir,—1 beg leave to decline acceding 
to the proposition which you have made 
to me. 

I think itTather hard that because I 
manifested a desire to assist you in your 
former difficulties, I should be exposed 
to the iucessant applications I have since 
received from you. As I see no dif¬ 
ference in your case from 0 that of other 
artists, as, in truth, I am obliged con¬ 
stantly to decline the applications of 
others, who are suffering from the pre¬ 
sent state of political excitement, I can¬ 
not give you commissions for pictures I 
do not require. 

9 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Robebt Pkel. 

24th May, 1832. 

The burning of the old, and the 
necessity for erecting new. Houses 
of Parliament, gave an unexpected 
stimulus to Haydon’s views of na- 
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tional patronage for art in the grand 
style. In 1841, the Fine Arta’ Com* 
mitteo for the decoration of the 
new Houses sat and examined wit¬ 
nesses without summoning Haydon; 
a slight that must have caused him, 
as it would have caused a less sensi¬ 
tive and jealous man, who had so 
battled in the cause, many a bitter 
pang. This was only an omen of 
what was to follow. Now in the 
decline of his powers, not from age or 
decay of health, but through the 
deteriorating influence of hasty and 
careless habits of work induced by 
his pressing necessities, poor Hay¬ 
don competed for the prizes offered 
for the best cartoons by the Fine 
Arts’ Commission in 1843, and had 
the mortification of being beaten by 
young and comparatively unknown 
men. Of course ho puts it down to 
his old enemies the acodemieans, 
and tries to regard it as partly, at 
least, a step of deli borate revenge on 
the part of the Government and the 
aristocratic patrons, for his pertina¬ 
cious boring, and his fearless ex¬ 
posure of ignorance, incapacity, and 
indifference. The blow was driven 
home by his subsequent exclusion 
from the list of painters employed 
to execute frescoes in the House of 
Lords. Still he had attained great 
popularity, ami much money, for 
many, years past, by delivering in 
various places, aud before the most 
diverse audiences, but with uniform 
success, the lectures on art, twelve of 
which were published, and will form 
a lasting monument of Haydon’s 
clear and profound views, ana of his 
vigorous interesting mode of exposi¬ 
tion. His employment too as a 
painter did not desert him, though 
pecuniary difficulties never left him 
either time or faculties fully at com¬ 
mand. During these latter years he 
was rich cflough to pay nearly a 
thousand pounds for the education 
of his own son Frank at Cambridge, 
of course not without troubleand de¬ 
lay—but still it was paid, and mainly 
out of professional earnings. Here 
is the heart? and vigorous conclud¬ 
ing entry of the journal for thfc year 
1843, the year of his cartoon defeat: 

30th.—It is past eleven, and I am re¬ 
tiring to rest. In less than sixty minutes 
1843 will be swallowed up in the golf 
of time; 1823 was my first ruin,—1843 
nearly brought me again to prison; but 
1 never was better, and have got through. 


1 have lived to carry the mat principle 
of state support, and, as Wilkie said, to 
be oonvinosa I shall be the least likely 
to taste its fruits. Suoh is the gratiteis 
of mankind to those who tell them the 
truth, and devote themselves to their 
service. My sons are doing well; my 
Mary is as lovely as ever; my own 
health stronger than at eighteen; my 
faith in God now become an instinct, aud 
my want of money the same; I have got 
through another great work, if not the 
greatest, Alexander, and am now fit for 
others. O God I bless the beginning, 
progression, and conclusion of 1844; 
and though I hnvo less sin to repent of 
than ever I bad before, let me at its 
conclusion have conquered even that I 

Amen, in gratitude and peace, amen. 

Haydon’s last effort to redress for 
himself the wrong he conceived him¬ 
self to have suffered from his coun¬ 
try, by not being selected to aid in 
the decoration of the House of Lords, 
was the conception and partial exe¬ 
cution of a series of six pictures, de¬ 
signed to illustrate the blessings of 
good government. Only two of the 
series wore completed, and these 
* The Banishment of Aristides,’ and 
‘ The Burning of Home,’ were ex¬ 
hibited in April, 1846. They were 
appreciated by connoisseurs, but the 
public had other objects of interest, 
especially Tom Thumb, as Haydon 
records with a Winning indignation, 
under date April 21st. ‘ Tom Thumb 
had 12,000 people last week; B. K. 
Haydon, 133 ^ (the £ a little girl). 
Exquisite taste of tho English peo- 
, pie. On tho 18th May, lie closed 
the exhibition with a loss of above 
100/. 'Next to a victory,’ he 
writes, ‘ is a skilful retreat; aud I 
marched out before General Thumb, 
a beaten but not conquered ex¬ 
hibitor.’ But the daily record dis¬ 
closes a state of mind writhing and 
agonized, though still trustful and 
struggling, beneath this mask of 
jocular indifference. Sixty years', 
forty of them passed in hard labour 
and almost permanent excitement, 
had not spared even Haydon’a 
buoyant ana care-resisting tempera¬ 
ment. He prays daily to God to be 
allowed to finish his six pictures, 
repeats this prayer with a pertinacity 
and a detail that seem all his life to 
have helped him in keeping up heart 
and hope. He tells tu that it is so, 
and though there may be an objec¬ 
tion at first sight on the score of 
taste to such prayers, or at least to 
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recording them, we know not that 
they differ from the prayers of most 
profound believers in a special pro¬ 
vidence, except in being directed to 
an unusual object. The prayers be¬ 
come more intense, more agonized 
leading as the trials of these last 
ays thicken. They alternate with 
sums of money due and not forth¬ 
coming, and together fill the record. 
On the 16th June, ho sits from two 
to five staring at his picture of 
Alfred like an idiot, 'My brain 
pressed' down by anxiety and anxi¬ 
ous looks of my dear Mary and 
children, whom I was compelled to 
inform.’ He had written to various 
great people, stating his distress. 
‘Who answered firstP’ he writes, 
‘Tormented by Disraeli, harassed 
by public business, up came the 
following letter: 

Sir, — I am sorty to hear of your 
continual embarrassments. From a 
limited fund which is at my disposal, I 
send as a contribution towards your 
relief front those embarrassments the 
sum of 50 1. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Robert Peel. 

The closing ontries of the journal 
indicate, to our thinking, that the 
act which ended Haydon's life was 
due to a sudden spasm of weakness, 
not to a settled despair. The strong 
man battling with the waves, if not 
with the same heart as ever, yet 
with scarcely diminished strength 
and determination, suddenly throws 
up his arms and sinks with a convul- * 
aive gasp to the bottom. On the 
17th, his wife wishes him ‘ to stop 
payment and close the whole tiling.' 

* Twill not,’ he writes, ‘I will finish 
my six under the blessing of God; 
reduce my expenses; and hope his 
mercy will not desert me, but bring 
me through in health and vigour, 
gratitude and grandeur of soul, to 
the end. In Hun alone I trust.’ 

20th.—0 God, bless us nil through 
the evils of this day. Amen. 

21st.—Slept horribly. Prayed in 
sorrow, and got up in agitation. 

22nd.—God fonrive me. Amen. 

Finis 

of 

B. R. Haydon. 

* Stretch me no longer on this rough world.' 

— Lear. 

Within half an hour of this entry 
he put an end to his existence. 


If ever tale needed no expositor 
to point its moral, surely this is the 
one. He who recorded it intended 
mainly that the world should draw 
from it the inference that the British 
nation was indifferent to the grand 
style in painting, and had by their 
exclusive attachment to pictures that 
were merely pretty, humorous, or 
highly finished, suffered the greatest 
historical painter of their time and 
country to live in trouble, poverty, 
and degrading conflict with low ne¬ 
cessities, and to perish in despair 
and disgust. Accumulating day by 
day under his hand, the journal 
grew into a monster indictment 
against the Government, the aristo¬ 
cracy, the artists, and the people of 
his native land, of being blind to the 
highest form of artistic genius, and 
through that blindness of having 
embittered and crushed tho exist¬ 
ence of the man who was sent from 
Heaven with a mission and a power 
to exhibit this highest excellence. 
Various reasons might be given why 
the English nation is indifferent to 
that style of art which in Haydon’s 
eyes could alone claim to be called 
grand. Perhaps the predominance 
among us of lmmour and sentiment 
has as much to do with this indif¬ 
ference as our siUfill houses, or our 
dislike to Government patronage. 
Perhaps, though we would not urge 
this reason harshly, Haydon identi¬ 
fied size with grandeur, and though 
his drawing was bold, vigorous, and 
true, failed to appreciate and render 
tho profounder charms of expression 
and sentiment. But interesting as 
the discussion may be, it would be 
beside the moral of Haydon’s story, 
which is very plain, and needs no 
subtle disquisition. Were the con¬ 
ditions under which men live and 
work altered in every case to their 
minds, there w ould probably be no 
failures among us. But it is the 
business of men to find out the 
laws, whether of nature or society, 
under which they have to work; 
obodience to those laws is a con¬ 
dition from which neither genius 
nor stupidity is exempt; disobe¬ 
dience entails upon both lamentable 
failures, and the only difference is 
that the failures of men of genius 
win a sympathy frequently denied 
to the mistakes and the miseries of 
ordinary men. Haydon’s aspiration 
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to reform the art of his age, and to 
elevate the taste of his countrymen, 
backed, as it was, by corresponding 
powers, we certainly consider neither 
a mistake, a folly, nor a pretenoe, 
though it was unquestionably mixed 
with and tarnished by inordinate 
vanity, strong personal ambition, 
and all the vices of a jealous, irri¬ 
table, and suspicious temper. Such 
an aspiration, howover soiled with 
lower motives, would have won 
from all thoughtful men simply 
respect, sympathy, and admiration; 
and the more trouble and distress 
he had encountered, the more would 
the world have done justice to the 
inspiration of genius assuming the 
imperative consecration of a solemn 
mission, and have ranked the man 
who sacrificed fortune, case, and 
peace of mind to preach to his 
countrymen, after his fashion, the 
deepest convictions of his soul, with 
those heroes and martyrs who have 
given up all that the world has to 
offer for the truth that was com¬ 
mitted to them by one higher than 
the world. Certainly the last moral 
wc should ever think of drawing 
from any man’B life would bo the 
deadly immorality of charging high 
devotion to a noble cause with folly, 
or even of selecting for especial re¬ 
probation the mistakes of men of 
r whoso lives such devotion has been 
characteristic. But Haydon, with all 
his passion for his art, and with all 
his ambition to win distinction by it, 
did not d-evote himself to it, did not 
make for it and to it the sacrifices 
which could alone have enabled him 
to triumph over the obstacles that 
the indifference of the public and bis 
own want of independent resources 
created in the path he so obstinately 
pursued. What the situation he 
chose demanded, was that he should 
‘scorn delights’ as well as live 
laborious days. He could do the 
latter, but he wanted the self-denial 
and self-control, and rigid .con¬ 
stancy of purpose which would 
have tolerated no indulgence, how¬ 
ever harmless or even excellent in 
itself, that interfered with the nfain 
object of his life, with the mission 
to which he proclaimed himself con¬ 
secrated for life by the instinct of 
bis genius and his deliberate choice. 
He was a Paul acting out the prin¬ 


ciple that the labourer was worthy 
of his hire, by taking on credit a 
fine house in the grand square at 
Corinth, and offering to convert his 
landlord in payment of the rent; 
preaching on Mars'-hill sublime doc¬ 
trine, and sending round the hat for 
the charming wife and dear children 
who solaced the good man's labours 
nt the close of the day; brow-beating 
Festus with terrible menace of 
righteousness, and sin, and judg¬ 
ment, and sending him a begging- 
letter afterwards, or soliciting from 
his worship an appointment in the 
body guard for ms son, who had 
cost him a fortune in the schools at 
Athens, and now would not turn his 
learning to account. The man who 
would conquer the world to » 
faith, who feels the preaching of 
that faith a duty as well as a 

J iassion, will givo no pledges to 
ortune, will encumber himself with 
no habits that give others control 
over him, and hamper him in the 
pursuit of his aim. Haydon, on the 
contrary, endeavourod to unite the 
self-will, the independence, tho spurn 
of control, which mark tho reformer 


and the martyr, with the pleasures 
of tho man of society; and, by in¬ 
dulging habits of expense, and gra¬ 
tifying hi» passion for a charming 
woman, and his affection for his 
children, ho spent money that was 
not his own, and suffered precisely 
the same inconveniences that univer¬ 
sally follow such a course. It was 
at his option to be tho priest and 
fhartyr to high art, or to marry and 
beget children, and send them to 
expensive universities, and to lire, 
in fact, at the rate of about a thou¬ 
sand the year; he strove to do both, 
and failed. We do not think his 
career deserves harsh terms, but we 
do think it full of warning to men 
whose aims are noble, but who are 
apt to pursue those aims without 
deliberately counting the cost of the 
struggle, and, when the cost conies 
upon them, vent their disappoint¬ 
ment in exaggerated self-praise and 
exaggerated reproaches of the world, 
and, worse than all, throw over the 
claims of genius all the h u m i liation 
and disgrace that belong only to 
them own want of manly duality 
foresight, and self-denial. 
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EMILY OEFOED. 

[Some passages and some scenes in this narrative may grate harshly on the 
feelings of those who have no acquaintance with what was the state of 
'society in New South Wales some twenty years ago. But Emily Orfqrd is 
the story of the life of real personages, ana faithfully represents what was, 
and inevitably would be under any circumstances, the tone of morality 
in a convict colony. At the present time, when the subject of Penal 
Colonies is under discussion, information conveyed under a thin veil of 
fiction cannot fail to be interesting.] 


Chapteb XIX. 

ANE day, when Emily -was stand- 
v ing in the little garden in front 
of her cottage, a gentleman named 
Brade, one of the police magistrates, 
happened to pasB by, and Bee her 
face. Mr. Brade, whose disposition 
may be described as ‘ very gay,’ ad¬ 
mired Emily exceedingly, and he 
passed and re-passed several times, 
and stared at her. Emily observed 
this, and retired to the cottage, of 
which she very rarely crossed the 
threshold. 

Mr. Brade made inquiry, and in¬ 
formed himself who Mrs. Harcourt 
was; and he further discovered 
what sort of a person her husband 
was. Mr. Brade’s informant, a 
constable, also told him of George 
Flower’s acquaintance with the lady, 
and suggested that it would be ad¬ 
visable to get Flower out of the way, 
before obtaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

To got Flower out of the way was 
far from difficult. There happened 
to be at large, near Bathurst, three 
men who had balfled all the efforts 
of the mounted police to capture 
them. A hundred pounds reward 
had been offered for the apprehen¬ 
sion of each of them, and Flower 
had often sighed to take them 
‘ single handed,’ but he could not 
make up his mind to leave Emily 
unprotected, for he was in constant 
dread lest some person in power 
should be struck with her beauty, 
and, in his absence, cause her an¬ 
noyance. 

Brade, while sitting on the bench, 
took up the newspaper, the Austra¬ 
lian, and read the last daring act of 
the three men alluded to. 

‘ Swinton,’ said Brade to the chief 
magistrate, ‘ have you seen this P' 
pointing to the paragraph. 

‘Yes,’ replied the chief magis¬ 
trate, ‘I have just been talking to 
M^jor Doole about it.' (Major 


Boole was also a magistrate, then 
sitting on the bench.) 

‘ This ought not to be,' said Brade. 

‘ These men ought to be taken. Let 
us have a meeting in the private 
room, and send for George Flower.’ 

‘ I have spoken to him already,’ 
said the chief, ‘but he does not 
seem disposed to have a venture. I 
don’t know whaf has come over 
George Flower, lately. He is get¬ 
ting lazy and timid, I fancy.’ 

‘Let us all talk to him, and put 
him upon his mettle,’ said Brade. 

At the breaking up of the court, 
for the day, George Flower was sent 
for, and taken into the private room. 
The three magistrates vied with each 
other in painting the glory which 
attached to Flower’s past career, 
and succeeded in inflaming the 
thief-taker’s vanity; but he declined 
the errand they proposed, on the 
ground that it was not fair to rob 
the mounted p&lico of their legiti¬ 
mate profits; besides, he pleaded,^ 
that he was tired of being made a 
target, and thought of retiring from 
the police, taking a wife, and keep¬ 
ing a public house. 

‘ Oh ! a thousand pities!’ cried 
Brade. ‘Only fancy—what would 
the police be without you, George 
Flower P You aro the police! 
What are we, without you P What 
is the Government without you? 
Nothing! The convicts would take 
the country from us, if it were not 
for your, for the military could never 
keep down the coifricts without the 
police, and I repeat that you are the 
police! And if you are bent on 
marrying and keeping a public- 
house, why you would have these 
three hundred pounds to set you 
up*: one hundred would buy you a 
cask of rum, another a cask of gin, 
and the third, a cask of brandy; and 
then, after such an exploit, the pret- 
tiest girls in the country wifi be 
dying to many you. What a finish 
to your fame it would he!’ 



Mr. Brads calls on Roberts. 
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1 As to the money for setting up a 
public house, said Flower, argu¬ 
mentatively, * I could easily manage 
that. And as for the pretty girls,' he 
added, with a smile playing on his 
lips, 1 there is no lock of them. But 
the fact is, I don't want to go.’ 

‘Come, come, George,’ said the 
chief magistrate, ‘ undertake it as a 
personal favour to all of us, and I 
promise you that if you are success¬ 
ful your conditional shall be changed 
into a free pardon.’ 

‘ I don’t care about a free pardon 
now,’ said Flower; * I don’t want to 
visit my native land again—I have 
now an inducement to remain in this 
country, and I wouldn't go home 
to-morrow if I could.' 

‘Ah,’ cried Brade, ‘I begin to 
think, George, that you suspect that 
one of this gang is more than a match 
for you. They say he is monstrously 
clever, cunning, and courageous.’ 

* A match for me, Sir!’ said 
Flower. ‘ 1 believe there’s only one 
erson that’s a match for me,' and 
e significantly pointed with his 
fore-finger—insinuating that the per¬ 
son he alluded to was down below. 
‘ However, since you are all so deter¬ 
mined upon it, 1 will go, and bring 
in this clever fellow you speak of— 
dead in a cart, and t’others tied to 
r the cart's tail—ana I’ll do it before 
this day six weeks.’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried out the three ma¬ 
gistrates. Brade, in his ecstasy, 
held out his hand and shook warmly 
the Bmall but vigorous fist of the 
dauntless thief-taker. 

Flower that night left Sydney; 
but before he went on his journey 
he paid a visit to Emily. He found 
her in excellent spirits, which were 
.strangely in contrast with his own 
melancholy frame of mind, for he 
fancied he would never see her 
again. He gave Emily a gffeat deal 
of excellent advice, and when he 
bade her adieu he kissed her hand. 


Chapter XX. 

Flower was no sooner out of 
Sydney than Mr. Brade wrote a 
very polite note to * Mr. Boberts,’ 
requesting hun to call at his private 
re^dence. Brade received Mr. 
Boberts with extreme courtesy, 
pitied his unfortunate position, ex- 
TOl. xlviii. mo. ccixxxv. 


pressed his implicit belief in the 
convict's innocence, and then in¬ 
formed Boberts that he desired his 
opinion upon a point of law on so 
delicate a subject that he did not 
wish to submit it through an at¬ 
torney to counsel. Boberts was of 
course highly flattered, and gave 
Mr. Brade a very Bound opinion on 
the imaginary case which Mr. Brade 
verbally made known to him, and 
knowing well where BobertB lived, 
he inquired what was his address, 
iu order that he might convey to 
him some sense of the obligation 
under which he said he was labour¬ 
ing. Boberts without hesitation 

S ave Mr. Brade the number of his 
ouse iu Castlereagh-street, and on 
the following morning Mr. Brade 
called, and presented Boberts with 
five sovereigns and five shillings, 
delicately folded up in a piece of 
silver paper. Whilst he was talking 
to Boberts, his eye rested upon 
Emily’s piano, and upon a basket, 
containing some Berlin wools. ‘ You 
are musical, I perceive,’ said Mr. 
Brade, addressing Boberts in the 
tone of an equal. 

‘ I am not,’ replied Boberts, ‘ hut 

Mrs.-, that is to say, my wife, 

sometimes amuses herself.' .Roberts 

i 'ust then felt too proud to say that 
ds wife gave lessons. 

* Oh! you’re married. I was not 
aware, or’ (lie simpered and smiled) 
* I should not have thought of call¬ 
ing in so rugged a costume.' 

‘ Oh, pray don’t mention that. In 
this country one does not expect 
that those who have business to at¬ 
tend to should bo always attired in 
the garb of morning visitors.’ And 
Boberts went to the door and called 
out, * Emily, my love, come down 
stairs.’ 

Emily, in obedience to her hus¬ 
band’s commands, made her appear¬ 
ance, much against her inclination, 
for she had from the window reco¬ 
gnised in Mr. Brade the gentleman 
who had stared so strangely at her 
on a previous day. Mr. Brade 
stayed for several hours, chatting 
with Boberts and his wife, and on 
taking his departure he invited them 
to visit him on the ensuing Sunday, 
at his villa, a few miles from town, 
upon the South Head-road. Boberts 
accepted the invitation; but when 
Mr. Brade had gone, Emily ex- 
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pressed her regret that he had done 

eo. 

Roberts, than whom a more cun¬ 
ning man never breathed, saw 
through Mr. Brade as quickly as 
Emily had seen through him ana his 
visits ; but Roberts was not a jealous 
man, and as his wife did not breathe 
her suspicions, he was determined 
to foster, rgther thhn obstruct, Mr. 
Brade’s desire to become acquainted 
with them; so he said, ‘ My dear 
love, it is highly desirable we should 
be on terms of intimacy with the 
magistracy. They hare the power 
of recommending persons in my 
position for pardons, conditional or 
absolute, as the case may be. Who 
knows but that Mr. Brade, who is 
satisfied of my innocence, as you will 
hear him say yourself on Sunday 
next—Mr. Braae, a police magis¬ 
trate, and lately an officer in her 
Majesty’s service, like myself, and 
on the most intimate terms at Go¬ 
vernment-house—who knows whe¬ 
ther he may not be the means of 
procuring my return to the land of 
my fathers, and ample compensation 
from the Home Government for the 
wrongs they have inflicted upon me 
by this unmerited banishmentP Mr. 
Brade, my dear, is not a man like 
Flower; he is a gcntlemkn, a person 
of exquisite sensibility ana good 
taste. You see it in his manner, his 
address, and his conversation. It 
would be madness, my dear Emily, 
to spurn the spontaneous advances 
of a gentleman of his calibre aqd 
character.’ 

Emily was overcome by these ar¬ 
guments, and her scruples about 
visiting Mr. Brade speedily vanished. 

Sunday came, and Roberts drove 
Emily in his gig to Mr. Brade's 
country residence, which overlooked 
a Bmall branch of the harbour of 
Port Jackson, called Rose Bay, one 
of the most lovely spots in the 
world. The bay is almost semi-eir- 
cular, and margined by a broad 
path of cream-white sand. It 
» so oompletely shut in that its 
waters are rarely troubled; and 
upon this Sunday they were as the 
smooth surface of an enormous mir¬ 
ror, which reflected the shadows of 
the trees and rooks that skirted this 
calm expanse of water. Butterflies 
were on the wing, and diamond 
bird* were chasing each other from 


bush to bush; the mocking-birds 
were singing in the mangrove trees, 
and from a distance there came upon 
the ear the low eooiaga of the 
bronze-winged pigeon. Heaths of 
every description were in full flower, 
but their perfume was drowned by 
the overpowering scent of the mi¬ 
mosa ana the wild laburnum. 

After luncheon, Mr. Brade pro¬ 
posed a walk round the bay, and 
promised to exhibit to Emily, from 
a certain peak, its transcendent 
beauty. They had not proceeded 
far when Roberts lagged behind, 
while Mr. Brade aud his wife walked 
leisurely on. Emily looked behind 
her several times, and at length 
stopped and called to her husband, 
who was now out of sight,—' Re¬ 
ginald, are you not coming P’ 

Roberts heard her voice, but gave 
no reply. He only smiled, and 
smoked more vigorously the cheroot 
which he had secretly lighted. He 
was premeditating a return to the 
villa for the purpose of draining tho 
decanter of its delicious sherry. 
Again Emily stopped, and called 
out, ‘ Reginald 1’ 

‘ I am afraid my husband will be 
lost,’ said she to Mr. Brade. 

‘ There is no fear of that,’ returned 
he. ‘My go<>cl madam, husbands 
are not such fools.’ / 

At that moment Roberts was act- 
ing on his premeditation. He had 
drank nearly a tumblerful of the 
wine, and was pouring the like quan¬ 
tity of water into the decanter. Ho 
had heard Brade say, at luncheon, 
that this was a trick his servants 
were addicted to, and he concluded 
that they would have to bear the 
blame, when this impudent dilution 
was detected by their master at 
dinner. 

Emily began to feel alarmed, for 
Mr. Brade's attentions, and tho 
opinions he ventured to express, 
were offensive to the last degree. 
She declared she had seen sufficient 
of the beauties of Rose Bay, and 
would fancy the rest. She then left 
Mr. Brade’s arm, and retraced her 
Bteps to the villa, Mr. Brade walk¬ 
ing by her side, and paying her the 
most extravagant compliments. 

When they reached the villa, 
Roberts was walking up and down 
the verandah, pretending to read a 
book. When he beheld his wife. 
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ftime, and Mr. Braue a few paces 
■behind her, he guessed that she had 
ween insulted, hut he suffered no 
species of resentment to ruffle his 
seal, which had Beemingly been con¬ 
victed with his body, and trans- 

C rted in bondage to a land where 
th were in subjection to every 
man in power. For the first time 
in her life, Emily was provoked. Bho 
could not suppose that her husband 
was a party to the insults which had 
been offered to her, but she thought 
it was unpardonably dull in him not 
to have perceived that her personal 
charms (she was quite aware of their 
extent) were the mainspring of Mr. 
Brade’s civilities. 

4 What! are you tired, Emmy, 
dear P’ said Roberts. 

‘Yes;’ she replied, curtly, and 
walked into a room which had been 
given up to her. 

‘ My wife nevcrwas a good walker,’ 
aaid Soberts, cringingly. 

* So it seems,’ replied the magis¬ 
trate, twirling his moustache. 

* She rarely takes any exercise 
whatever,’ said Roberts. 

* Ah!’ said the magistrate. 

‘ It is very warm to-day, sir, is it 
not ?’ said Roberts. 

* Very,’ said the,magistrate, im- 
yperiousfy, still twirling his mou¬ 
stache. ‘ I shall drink some wine,’ 
and he called to a servant, ‘ Bring 
me some sherry.’ 

The sherry was brought. As soon 
as Brode had tasted it, he placed the 
glass upon the tray, and looked at 
the servant. 

* What’s that you have brought 
me?’ he inquired. 

* Wine, sir,’ said the servant. 

4 Wine!’ Mr. Brade echoed him 
in a loud voice, which Emily heard. 
‘Wine! you convicted scoundrel! 
HI teach you to put water into my 
wine. Go into my bedroom.’ 

The convict servant obeyed, and 
presently Mr. Brade followed him. 

4 What do you mean, sir,’ said 
Brade, after he had closed the door, 
*hy watering the wine when I have 
naests in the house P It is bad 
lough to do it when I am alone.’ 
"Please, sir, I didn’t do it,’ said 
1 man. 4 It was that gentleman. 
hajp-‘ 

Emily heard all this, and was 
■hocked at the servant’s depravity. 


4 How dare you toll me suds a 
falsehood?’ said Mr. Brade. 4 1 in¬ 
tended to flog you moderately, and 
now you shall hare it severely.’ 
And forthwith he lashed him with 
a hunting whip. The mm howled 
and cried, and implored him to de¬ 
sist. But Mr. Brade, whose passions 
were now tempestuous, gave no ear 
to his cries. Emily was afraid that 
ho would flog the man to death, 
and fain would have interceded on 
his behalf, sinful as toe thought he 
had been in attempting to put the 
blame on 4 Reginald;’ out she did 
not dare to interfere, although she 
felt in her own heart that the re¬ 
ception she had given to Mr. Brade’s 
attentions was intimately connected 
with the awful seventy of the chas¬ 
tisement he was bestowing on his 
servant. Exhausted by hu labours, 
Mr. Brade went into the verandah; 
and, when he had recovered has 
breath, talked to Roberts— 

4 If they would content them¬ 
selves, ’ said Mr. Brade, 4 with steal¬ 
ing a portion, and leaving the rest 
unspoiled, I could forgive them; 
but watering one’s wine—’tis abo¬ 
minable.’ 

4 Horrible,’ said Roberts; 4 1 have 
often felt as you now feel. But 
what can 'one do with a parcel of 
low rascals P’ 

‘Flog their backs bare!’ cried 
Mr. Brade. 

Roberts, unobservodby Mr. Brade, 
involuntarily shuddered. He then 
changed the conversation, andpraised 
the beauty of toe villa and the 
grounds. They happened to be 
Mr. Brade s hobby, his weak point 

4 Who designed them P’ inquired 
Roberts. 

4 1 did,’ said Mr. Brade. 

4 You must have exquisite taste 
iu architecture.’ 

4 Yes, I have studied the art very 
attentively for years.’ 

‘ And the result has repaid you. 

. I never beheld anything so perfect. 
Even toe site on which you base 
built toe villa. Amidst so mudk 
beauty it must have been very diffi¬ 
cult where to choose.’ 

4 Such was the case. But at last 
I fixed upon tins spot, aadharw akot: 
had reason to regret it.’ 

4 1 really must show mgr wife tbs 
delicate curve of this verandah.^ mid 
Roberts; and he left Mr.Brads to 
T 2 
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bring Emily forth. Roberts found 
his wife in tears. 

‘ My dear Emily, dry yoor eyeB,’ 
said her husband. ‘Here’s Brade 
in an awful rage because that villain 
watered the wine; but come out and 
put him in a good humour by prais. 
mg the verandah, and everything 
on the premises.’ 

‘Ana the man said you did it, 
Reginald.’ 

‘What, love P* 

‘ Watered the wine!' 

‘ What a villain!’ 

‘ And that’s the reason Mr. Brade 
beat him so unmercifully.’ 

‘Of course, my dear. Brado 
knows that I’m a gentleman in every 
sense of the word—that I’d scorn a 
low action. He hates a liar, and so 
do I. He knows me, Brade does. 
Water sherry P No wonder some¬ 
body was found to accuse me of 
forgery! What next P Ah, Emmy 
dearest, Brade’s a man after your 
husband’s heart.’ 

‘Not in some things, Reginald 
dear. His manners are too familiar 
with ladies.’ 

‘Bless your heart, Emmy dear, 
that’s only a way he has. jBrade’s 
a gentleman, Emmy, and you may 
always trust a gentleman— bred and 
bom. that iB to say. Now, come out 
and talk to Brade, and make your¬ 
self agreeable, while I go and look 
at bis stables. Remember, my oyrn 
love, that although Brade is kind to 
me, knowing that I am a gentleman; 
and although he treats me like an 
equal, or a superior I may say, 
knowing, as he does, that I am a 
first cousin removed (Roberts in¬ 
wardly laughed when he felt the 
force of this word) to a marchioness, 
and nephew of the oldest of the 
N ova Scotia baronets; still, bear in 
mind that it would be dangerous to 
both of us if you, by any supercili¬ 
ousness, were to turn his wrath upon 

U8.‘ 

‘ Dear Reginald,’ she replied, • I 
am too keenly alive to your welfare 
to admit of my treating unkindly 
such a friend to you as Mr. Brade 
appears to be; but I wish that 
George Flower had returned.’ 

‘ George Flower—that contemp¬ 
tible constable; that scoundrel that 
was transported, not far shooting a 
man, as, he says, but for anon, set¬ 
ting fire to a poor farmer ’b bam. 
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George Flower! my beloved Emily, 
Brade could crush him whenever he 
pleased—have him put in irons, and 
sent to Norfolk Island for the re¬ 
mainder of his natural life, the barn- 
burning convict! George Flower! 
If I could only tell to you, Emmy, 
the barbarity of that degraded indi¬ 
vidual, who, for humanity’s sake, I 
have tolerated out of sheer compas¬ 
sion for the creature, you would 
shudder, dearest! George Flower! 
that unscrupulous blackguard. I 
beg of you, out of respect for me, 
ana the hospitality oi my friend 
Brade, never to mention his name 
again beneath this aristocratic roof!’ 

Emily was seldom proof against 
the eloquence of her husband. Her 
ideas invariably floated on the stream 
of words which gushed from his lips 
spontaneously, and she therefore 
dried her tears and accompanied 
Roberts into the verandah, where 
he left her with Mr. Brade, while he 
went to the stables, not to look at 
tho horses, but to smoke a pipe and 
crack coarse jokes with the coach¬ 
man. 

Poor Emily! sho was afraid to 
resent the affront which Mr. Brade’s 
style of loose discourse afforded her; 
for he had now given her to under¬ 
stand how completely her convict 
husband was in his power, and he ' ‘ 
coupled Roberts ana the servant 
who had recently been thrashed so 
artfully together that Emily almost 
fancied she could hear her ‘poor 
Reginald’ screaming under a similar 
infliction. It was not Mr. Brade’s 
wont to behave unlike a gentleman; 
but his passions had such an ascend¬ 
ancy over him on that Sunday, that 
he became reckless as to the means by 
which his purpose could be effected. 
He had tried soft words without 
success, and he now adopted other 
measures. Mr. Brade knewRoberts’s 
character well, and he knew equally 
well that Emily was a woman of 
gentle birth ana refined education. 
And Mr. Brade graphically depicted 
tho awful gulf which yawned between 
two such beings. He asked Emily 
how she could have thought of aa- 
mitting to aplace in her affections a 
rson of Roberts's stamp P Had 
r. Brade been her father, or her 
brother—and had his object been to 
dissuade her from matrimony— 
nothing could have been more unex- 
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oeptionable than his discourse. Bat 
he went on to propose that she 
should discard the convict, and seek 
an asylum—a home for ever—with 
him, a man of equal birth, and blood, 
and rank in life. He offered to re* 
sign his appointment and leave the 
colony with her, and go to any part 
of the world she thought proper to 
mention. He told her that an 
ample fortune would be his on his 
father’s death, and implored her on 
his knees to listen to his prayers. 
Emily hid her face in her hands and 
was silent. Mr. Brado mistook this 
for an assent, and rising, kissed 
her several times. She struggled 
from his embrace, and looked pite- 
ously into his eyes; she longed to 
scream and bring * Reginald’ to her 
assistance, but, mas! she knew the 
penalty, and, kneeling to Mr. Brade, 
she prayed to him with clasped 
hands, and in a subdued voice• 
‘Spare me; oh! spare me!’ 

‘ You are not oflended with me P’ 
he inquired. 

‘ Ho,’ she replied,falsely; but her 
falsehood may be forgiven. 

‘ May I visit you to-morrow P’ 

‘Yes!’ and Emily rose, for she 
heard the voice of her husband, who 
was now approaching. After dinner 
Mr. Brade tried Jo make Roberts 
drunk with wine and flattery. 
Roberta humoured him, pretended 
to be ^speechlessly intoxicated. He 
then {feigned to fail asleep in an easy 
chair. 

Emily endeavoured several times 
to arouse Roberts ; but he acted too 
well to give her any hope of success. 
Mr. Brade then bade her contemplate 
her convict spouse, and criticized 
him without reserve. And he re¬ 
newed his offers, his insinuations, 
and his threats, and seizing Emily’s 
hand kisBed it, to her disgust and 
horror. • 

It became late—eleven o’clock— 
and Emily begged that the horse and 
gig might be ordered. Mr. Brade. 
assured her that Roberts was not 
sbber enough to drive, and that the 
road was very dangerous in many 
laces ; and he offered to driVfe her 
omo himself. This Emily declined, 
and again attempted to arouse her 
husband. Mr.Brade retired suddenly 
from-the room. Emily beard him 
barring the windows and locking the 
doors at the back part of the house. 


No time was to be lost, she pru¬ 
dently thought, and slipping from 
the front door unobserved she 
reached the high road, bare-headed 
and unshawled. She did not keep the 
road, but skirted it, crouching down 
behind the boshes whenever she 
fanoied she heard footsteps near her. 
Fortunately it was moonlight, and 
she was enabled to keep the fenoe 
in view, and thus trace her way. 

When Mr. Brade had fastened 
every door and window he returned 
to the room where he had left 
Emily. What was his annoyance 
to find she had flown. He was now 
alone in the house with Roberts, 
who pretended still to Bleep. Brade 
could not believe that she had 
left the villa, and he searched every 
room, looked under every bed, be¬ 
hind every curtain, and into every 
closet. He then ordered his horse, 
and galloped along the road, in 
the hope of overtaking the fugi¬ 
tive. Emily saw him pass by at 
full speed, and before she had tra¬ 
velled a mile further she heard him 
re-pass ou bis return home. Still 
she kept within the fence until she 
was out of danger. 

It was three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when Emily, foot-sore and heart 
broken, arrived at her cottage. She 
knelt down on her hearth-rug and 
fervently prayed. 

CnxrTBB XXI. 

Let the reader imagine George 
’ Flower, with his hair cut as closely 
as was Roberts's when he came oil" 
the’tread-mill; imagine him un¬ 
armed, in the garb of a convict, a 
dress of coarse yellow and black 
livery, and a broad arrow painted, 
or rather tarred, on the yellow parts, 
to show that he belonged to a road¬ 
making gang; a pair of handcuffii 
on one of bis wrists, as though he 
had succeeded in pulling the left 
hand through, but could not get the 
fetter from the wrist of the right 
arm. Flower soon fell in with that 
illustrious trio—Millighan, Slobey, 
and Drohne—-who were the terror 
of the district, and who had recently 
met the mounted police, and in a 
fair fight shot two of them, and 
driven away two others, 

‘Who are yonP’ inquired the 
leader, Millighan. 
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' A poor devil 1’ said Flower. which belonged to that unfortunate 

* What do you do with these fellow of the mounted police, who 

darbys on your right wrist P’ lost his life in a most glorious man- 

* Because 1 can’t get ’em off.’ ner tine other day. It was s sin to 

* Where have you come from P’ shoot him, but we couldn't help it/ 

‘ From a gang about thirty miles * All right,’ said Flower. * You’ll 
from this.’ find that I thoroughly understand 

* Are you a bolter P’ my business.’ 

* Yes, They were taking me to Captain Piperis drays now loomed 
get seventy-five,* and I hit the over- in the distance. 

seer a blow on the head with both * Here they come,’ cried Milli- 
banda in the handcuffs, and did for ghan; ‘ and you shall have the ho- 

him, and then cut my lucky.’ nour of speaking first to the 

* Did you kill him outright P’ drivers.’ 

‘ I should just think I did. I put The drays, drawn by bullocks, 
my foot on his throat, and kept it came slowly up the road, and Flower, 
there till he gave over breathing.’ in a stentorian voice, which charmed 

* Then you’re a roper P’f the trio, commanded a ‘ halt l’ 

* That same, of course.’ The men in charge of the dray# 

* And a lifer originally P' instantly surrendered; and Flower, 

' What else P I’m the man that with his usual activity, proceeded to 

the judge cracked the joke upon.* unload the drays of such stores as the 

* Is transportation for life a joke P’ trio told him they stood in need of. 

* Ho, but when I told him that I A bag of English biscuits was found, 

committed my crime in a Jit of ab- and the flour therefore remained 

tenet, he said that’s a fit that must untouched. Three gallons of the 

last for the remainder of vour life!’ best French brandy, a small keg of 

The trio laughed heartily. American negrohead tobacco, and a 

* What a joviBijudge,’ said Milli- quantity of almonds and raisins were 

ghan, smiling. ‘ He must have been also selected, and a small box con- 
an Irishman.’ taming millinery, silks, ribbons. 

He; an Englishman,’ replied tapes, bobbins, needles, thread, Ac., 

Flower. and, what a prize! a pair of new 

1 How, look here, young man,’ double-barrelled pistols, pairs 

said Millighan, ‘ although we think of plated spars, a new toSdle and 

three quite enough, still you are so bridle, and a small chest m l^jffiw ith 

worthy of being one of us, you shall various medicines. The drap^lvere 

be added to our number. There is then suffered to proceed, and the 

a devilry in your eye, and a taste bushrangers took the shortest road 

for fighting about your mouth, that , to their habitation. 

J like amazingly. We’re all of us It was a house made by Nature, 
sure to be banged if we’re taken, in a limestone rock, in that region 

and therefore you'll have no sort of of the world where gold in such 

objection to be shot rather than sur- quantities is now found. It over- 

render. We have been out for more looked a beautiful valley several 

then two years, and if we have any miles in extent. Cattle were grazing 

hide we will remain the lords of this in the valley, andhobbled horses were 

bush. We are somewhat hard up fattening on the luxuriant pasturage, 

for flour'— Oh, are you P’ thought Pigeons and fowlB were feeding 

George)—‘and wo have come down about the den, and four large kan- 

here on purpose to lighten one of garoo dogs barked a welcome to the 

eld Captain Piper’s drays—I mean trio on their return. There was an 

the old gentleman who keeps a band, old woman in the den, whom tbs 

and is fond of dancing. That busi- bushrangers called ‘ Mother,’ and a 

ness concluded, you shall have a girl pf about thirteen or fourteen 

comfortable home, and a Tower years of age, but prematurely very 

musket, and sundry rounds of ball old looking; this girl they all called 

cartridge; and meanwhile here’s ‘ Sister-Sal],’ but it is doubtful whe*- 

the horse pistol and the pouch-box ther she stood in that relationship 

* Seventy-five lashes. 

t A man who is sure to be hanged when apprehended. 
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to any one of them. On seeing the 
keg containing the brandy, the old 
woman was greatly joyed. She 
speedily produced a large gimblet, 
pierced the wood, inserted a quill 
into the aperture, and drew off about 
a pint, which she fairly distributed 
amongst the party, including herself 
and * Sister Sail.’ £ 

Guns, cutlasses, pistols, and pow¬ 
der-flasks decorated the walls or the 
den; and in a corner were several 
bayonets mounted upon broom¬ 
sticks, and upon three pegs there 
were three saddles and bridles, all 
in excellent condition. Such a col¬ 
lection of miscellaneous articles 
Mower, even with all his police ex¬ 
perience, had never beheld. The 
furniture consisted of a table formed 
of a large piece of limestone, with a 
flat surface. It had been rolled into 
the centre of the apartment. The 
stools were smaller pieces of lime¬ 
stone. On the floor of the den was 
a Turkey carpet, and upon this the 
inmates, male and female, used to 
Bleep, covering themselves with 
blankets, kangaroo skins, and horse- 
rugs, of which there was a super¬ 
abundance. Millighan, the leader, 
invariably made a pillow of his 
saddle. There was no door to the 
den; and the fire. jaround which the 
dogs congregated by night, was a 
few paces from the entrance. The 
den was so dark, even by day, that 
it was necessary to born a lamp, but 
at night this extraordinary hail was 
lighted up with wsx or tallow can¬ 
dies. The old woman made some 
good soup out of the tail of a large 
kangaroo, and served up an excel¬ 
lent dish composed of ooiled mac- 
caroni and Westphalia ham. Some 
unexceptionable port wine (lawfully 
the property of the commandant of 
Bathurst) was in due course pro¬ 
duced. Smoking and drinking then 
commenced, and m these occupations 
the old woman and the young girl 
participated. George Flower still, 
wore his hand-cuds on his wrist. 
The old woman had steeped his hand 
and the fetter in emu oil, ai^l had 
attempted, bat ineffectually, to draw 
the fetter over the greasy flesh. 
She now brought a file, ana began 
to cut through the hand-cuff, and 
when" she grew tired, SiBter Sail 
took up the work. Meanwhile the 
trio were engaged in playing ‘ all- 


fours' and ‘ put,* with a new pack 
of cards which bed lately come into 
their possession. 

While the old woman was filing 
his h&ndcufls, Flower recollected 
her features. She was a convict 
who had absconded from the factory 
at Parramatta, some six years pre¬ 
viously, and it was supposed she had 
been lost in the bush. Her name was 
Elisabeth Norris, but she was mom 
familiarly known to the police au¬ 
thorities as‘Tambourine Bet.’ Play¬ 
ing upon the tambourine at fairs 
was the profession she followed 
in England before she imbibed a 
taste for felony, which ended in 
her being transported for life. 
Flower had often talked to this 
woman; and his fear that she might 
recognise him made even his stout 
heart quake with fear. The face 
of the girl was also familiar to 
Flower, and he racked his brains, 
but without effect, to bring to re¬ 
collection whose child she was, and 
where he had seen her. 

' I think that will do,’ said 
Flower, when the process of filing 
had continued for about two hours ; 
and striking the fetter sharply upon 
the lime-stone stool on wluch he 
sat, it snapped asunder, and his 
wrist was onco more free. 

The trio had finished their game, 
and were re-filling their pipes and 
replenishing their tin pannikins 
with Captain Piper's brandy, when 
Millighan called out to Flower 

, ‘ I say, what’s your name, give us 

a song.’ 

\My name is Teddy Monk,’ ssid 
Flower. 

• ‘Well, then, chant. Monk; and 
if you can do it as well as you can 
stop a dray, I make no sort of doubt 
but that you’ll give universal satis¬ 
faction.’ 

Flower, who was rather proud of 
his singing, at once indulged the 
company with a song admirably 
suited to their tastes. The air of 
this ditty was that of an Irish jig. 
It inspirited the woman, and seiz¬ 
ing the instrument from which 
she derived her cognomen, she cried 
out ‘ Encore,’ and accom pani ed 
Flower with a vigorous best, whm 
the song was a second time ended, 
the old woman got up and danced 
round the den, as though she were 
once more on a platform at Green- 
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wich Fair, while Sister Sail, who 
was by this time intoxicated, dapped 
her hands, and laughed hysterically. 
Millighan then sang a song, and 
the conviviality was prolonged until 
the day began to dawn. The in¬ 
mates of the den then coiled them- 
selveB up upon the Turkish carpet 
which was spread upon the floor, 
and, one b v one, dropped off to sleep. 

The only dog which was allowed 
to come into the den was a small 

® nosed terrier, the property of 
ighan. This animal used to 
sleep at his master’s head, his nose 
resting on the saddle which Mil¬ 
lighan used as a pillow. 

Flower did not go to sleep. Weary 
as he was, he lay awake, encom¬ 
passing the destruction or capture 
of all the human beings by whom 
he was surrounded. Flower raised 
his head and reconnoitred the den, 
which was now as still as the grave, 
while the cocks were crowing, the 
pigeons cooing, and the calves bleat¬ 
ing in their pens. Flower was on 
the point of getting up stealthily for 
the purpose of putting his intent 
into execution, when the terrier 
growled, and Millighan, awakened, 
inquired of the dog—‘ What's the 
matter ?’ The terrier barbed; and 
Flower rejoiced that the dog had 
no tongue wherewith to answer 
fully the question that was put to 
him. 

‘Hold your tongue, you little 
fool,’ said Millighan; but the ter¬ 
rier disobeyed him, and approach¬ 
ing the Bpot where Flower lay, re¬ 
commenced an angry bark, varied 
occasionally by a surly growl. 

‘ What’s the row r cried Flower, 
pretending to be awakened by the 
aog. 

‘ Oh!’ it’s only my dog/ replied 
Millighan; ‘he knows you are a 
stranger, and he can't understand 
it. Give him a kick, and turn him 
out of the house.’ 

'Oh no! he’s a good dog/ said 
Flower; * what’s his name P’ 

‘ Nettles/ said Millighan. 

' Come here, Nettles; good dog, 
Nettles/ said Flower, coaxmgly. 

But the dog was not susceptible 
of flattery. He declined the invita¬ 
tion, and again took up his position 
near hiB master’s head, where he re¬ 
mained awake until Flower had fal¬ 
len asleep. 


Chapteb XXII. 

‘ My dear Reginald/ said Emily 
to her husband when he returned 
from Mr. Brade’s, ‘why did you 
take bo much wine last night, and 
compel me to walk homeP 1 could 
not arouse you, and I could not re¬ 
main there all 

* My beloved, said Roberts, ‘ it 
was very wrong; but remember, it 
is seldom that one meets a man of 
one’s own cloth. You don’t know 
Brade—you don’t know what an 
actor he is. He has the most intense 
regard and respect for me, and yet 
he sometimes, I am told, pretends to 
run me down behind my back. He 
does it juBt to hear what other peo¬ 
ple say of me. He is a man who is 
full of fun.’ 

‘ Fun, Reginald ?' 

‘ Yes, my love, pure fun, I assure 
you. Don’t offend Brade, whatever 
you do. He has pledged me his 
word that I shall have a free pardon 
immediately, and for my sake do not 
make an enemy of a man who can 
be, if he likes, such a valuable 
friend. He is coming to dine here 
to-morrow quietly, and hear you 
sing and play. I told him we should 
make no preparation for him; but 

J r ou must see that«there is a particu- 
arly nice dinner put upon the table, 
and I will order in some excellent 
wine and a very recherchi des¬ 
sert.’ 

‘ I am not equal to entertaining 
Mr. Brade, Reginald,’ replied 
Emily. ' The dinner shall be pro¬ 
vided, but I will not appear.’ 

‘ Emily, my love, you really must 
make an effort on tins occasion/ said 
Roberts. ‘ Remember, dearest, for 
my sake, for the sake of my emanci- 
ation from this loathsome place of 
ondage, it is your duty to conciliate 
Brade, and not repulse him.’ • 
Emily, who had not the faintest 
idea of the real character of the man 
to whom she was linked, was afraid 
to mention to him all that had 
passed on the previous day. She 
therefore gave as a reason for her 
disinclination to appear at the din¬ 
ner, that she was poorly and out of 
spirits. 

‘ But you will be better by to¬ 
morrow, my own dearest Emmy/ 
Roberts urged. ‘ My life, my soul, 
you know wnat sacrifices your RegL- 
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nald is prepared to make tor you, 
and he knows she will not disappoint 
him in this, will she, my own dear 
pet P’ and Roberta, placing his arm 
around Emily’s neck, gently patted 
her cheek, and looked tenderly into 
her soft hazel eyes, which were fill¬ 
ing with tears. With an aching 
heart Emily promised that she would 
appear at the dinner table on the 
following day, and that she would 
do her utmost to delight with music 
and her voice the gentleman who 
seemed to take advantage of her 
husband’s position, and who, under 
the impunity w'hich that position 
afforded him, was resolved to persist 
in his infamous pursuit. 


Roberts had of late become very 
indolent. He now frequently ab¬ 
sented himself from the office in 
which he was employed, and spent 
his stolen leisure at a cottage where 
resided a yoang lady who had 
recently attracted his attention. 
This was no other than one of 
Emily’s fellow passengers from 
England, whose conduct on the 
voyage has been already described. 
It amused Roberts vastly to hear 
of Emily's ‘greenness’ from the 
lips of this person, who used to 
accompany her details with mimicry. 
Thus entertained, Roberts would 
lie on the sofa, smoke his pipe, 
and drink Madeira, on those days 
when he felt indisposed for work. 
Mr. Brade knew of this proceeding 
on the part of Roberts, and a few 
days after he had dined at the cot¬ 
tage, called one morning and deli¬ 
cately conveyed to Mrs. Harcourt 
what a pity, what a shame it was 
that a man who was so blest with a 
beautiful and accomplished woman 
for his wife, %hould be so lost to pro¬ 
priety as to indulge in each disreput¬ 
able company. Mr. Brade’s motive 
was obvious, and Emily saw that he 
wished to estrange her affections 
from her husband. She therefore 
concluded that M?. Brade’s story was 
an invention. ‘The idea of Reginald 
being unfaithful! It was absurd.’ 
Haashe been in other circumstances 
she would have said this aloud, and 
ordered Mr. Brade to leave her 
house,"and never more enter it; but 
as it was, she was compelled to re¬ 
main silent and listen to offers which 


Mr. Brade never tailed to repeat 
whenever he had an opportunity. 

Although Mr. Braoe’s story was 
not credited by Emily, nevertheless 
it added to her miseries. The very 
thought of ‘Reginald’ taking a de¬ 
light in the society of any other 
woman distracted her. 

‘ Reginald,’ said Emily, one night, 

* I have such awful dreams, I am 
afraid to go to bed. I dream that 
you love some one else.’ 

‘ My darling!’ exclaimed Roberts, 

* in it not proverbial that ridiculous 
fancies, the most improbable things, 
present themselves to our imagina¬ 
tion when we are asleep P You 
dream that I could be so wicked P 
May you continue so to dream, 
dearest; not every night, but now 
and then, you know. Oh, Emmy 1 
why do you torture meP No, never, 
my love!’ 

There were to be races at Parra¬ 
matta, fifteen miles from Sydney. 
Roberts asked Emily if she would 
like to visit them. He knew full 
well that she would decline. Ro¬ 
berta, therefore, left his house alone, 
in his gig, drawn by his fine-actioned, 
fast-stepping, trotting horse, one of 
the best animals in the colony. He 
drove to the top of Church Hill, 
and there* took up the Enchantress 
(as Roberts colled his new acquaint¬ 
ance), who waB dressed in pink 
silk, trimmed with block lace, and 
wore a veil of white lace upon a 
white straw bonnet, and carried a 
•beautiful parasol, fringed with blue 
fioss silk. Roberts himself was 
‘got.up’ rather expensively for the 
occasion. His turn-out was the 
neatest of its kind on the crowded 
road; and his famous horse, Bos¬ 
phorus, suffered nothing to pass 
him. In the boot of tho gig 
was a small ham, a pair of cola 
fowls, several .French rolls, and 
half a dozen bottles of champagne. 
Mr. Brade knew that Roberts was 
going to the races in the young 
lady 8 company, and he determined 
to satisfy Emily, beyond a doubt, 
that Reginald was not what she 
took him to be. Mr. Brade, there¬ 
fore, ordered one of his constables 
to proceed to the races, and carry 
out certain instructions. 

It was a lovely day. Everybody 
in the colony appeared to have con¬ 
gregated on tne Parramatta race- 
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course. Roberts bad ‘shown off’ 
bis magnificent trotter, bis light gig, 
and silver plated harness, to the 
admiring spectators; and be bad 
lost a dozen pairs of gloves to the 
Enchantress, by giving her the field 
against the favourite, and it was now 
time for them to discuss the delica¬ 
cies in the boot of the gig. 

Roberts was in tbe very act of 
carving tho ham, having given liis 
companion the liver wing of one 
of the fowls, when the constable 
approached and said— 

‘ Please may I ask who you are, 
sirP’ 

4 1 am Mr. Roberts,’ said the con¬ 
vict. 

‘Well, but Mr. Roberts, what I 
wish to know is, are you free or 
bond P’ 

‘ Why, free,’ said Roberts; ' free 
as air, or as a bird on tbe ocean 
wave.’ 

* Now, I don’t want to take any 
undue advantage of you,’ said the 
constable, ‘ ana I, therefore, repeat 
the question, Are you a free man, 
or are you a prisoner of the 
Crown P’ 

* Have some ham and fowl, and a 
class of champagne,' replied Ro¬ 
berts. 

‘Put down that knife and fork, 
and answer my questions,’ said the 
constable. ‘ Aro you a free man P’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ said Roberts. 

‘ Are you an assigned servant P 
or are you in the service of Govern¬ 
ment r 

* Assigned,’ said Roberts. 

* To whom P’ 

* To my wife/ 

* Is this lady your wife P’ 

‘ No; she’s a friend of my wife.’ 

‘Is your wile on tho race- 
courser 

‘No; she's in Sydney.’ 

* Will you oblige me with a sight 
of your pass P’ 

‘Pass! my good sir! Do you 
suppose it necessary for me to carry 
a pass P* 

‘ Then you hav’n’t a pass ?’ 

*No/ 

* Then I'm sorry to say that I am 
compelled to take you into custody 
for being an assigned servant at 
large without a pass from his mis¬ 
tress, and as a convict eannot pos¬ 
sess property I am bound to believe 
that everything about you belongs 


to your mistress, so pack up and 
come along with me. And you, 
madam, must go too, for how do 
I know that all that finery you’v* 
got on iB&’t the property of the lady 
to whom this man belongs P’ 

Roberts’s companion instantly 
discharged a volley of abuse towards 
the constable, but this produced no 
other effect than that of making him 
more disagreeable than ever. Ro¬ 
berts took out his puree and offered 
it to the constable. The constable 
put it into Iub pocket, and then 
searched Roberts, and extracted 
from his waistcoat a penknife, a 

S nciL case, and a toll-bar ticket. 

e also took Roberts’s gold watch 
and chain, and the ruby pin which 
fastened his blue satin scarf. This 
operation was performed amidst the 
laughter and jeers of the multitude, 
who had now formed a ring round 
Roberts’s horse and gig. Roberts 
was then handcuffed, and a small 
rope tied to the handcuffs, and fas¬ 
tened to one of the springs of his 
vehicle. The constable then got 
into the gig, and silting beside the 
Enchantress triumphantly drove off 
tbe course, with Roberts in tow, 
cheered by the mob, who seemingly 
enjoyed the joke, for Roberts had 
attracted considerable notice upon 
both the road and the race-course. 

Proceeding as this interesting 
cortege did, at an easy pace, it was 
passed by all those who were return¬ 
ing from the races, and the majority 
of the company, now labouring 
under the excitement which is caused 
by frequent potations, the quantity 
of personal plensantry which was 
scattered upon Roberts and tbe En¬ 
chantress was enormous. When 
thoy were within about five miles of 
Sydney there came on one of those 
violent storms of wind polled in the 
colony of New South Wales ‘ a brick 
fielder/ This covered everyone with 
red dust, and the wind being fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by a heavy 
fall of rain, anything more grotesque 
than became the plight of the party 
it wqtuld be difficult to conceive. 
Roberts, who was greatly fatigued, 
was continually imploring tbe con¬ 
stable not to let the horse walk so 
fast, a request which was commonly 
responded to in the words, * Hold 
your tongue, and don't disturb us/ 
for the woman had made herself 
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stove agreeable to the constable than, 
under the circumstances, he had any 
right to expect. They were now 
at the door of Emily’s cottage. 
Mr. Brade was in the cottage at 
the time. He had been there lor 
at least two hours, apologizing in 
the most abject tone for any levity 
of demeanour of which in prerious 
interviews he had been guilty. 

* Dear me! what’s this P’ cried Mr. 
Brade, looking out of the window, 
and observing the gig at the door. 
‘Dearme! No! it can't be. Yes, 
it is. Let me conceal myself. If 
the constable sees me here, I’m 
ruined. What crime can he hare 
committed P He may be brought up 
before me ! Pray, Mrs. Hareourt, 
let me conceal myself. Look ont of 
the window.' And Mr. Brade rushed 
into the next room, and almost 
fainted with the convulsive laughter 
into which that magnificent spectacle 
had thrown him. 

Emily immediately recognised the 
creature who had so often chilled 


where he received at her hands a 
bottle of brandy for lua trouble. 

[Roberts threw himself upon the 
couch in his dining room, and 
stretched himself at full length. He 
was too tired to puli off Ins wet 
clothes and boots. 

* Dearest,* he gasped,' a spoonful 
—a spoon-full, Emmy, dear-esfc, of 
brandy—-I’m regn-larty dead-beat 1* 

Mr. Brade was looking through the 
key-hole, and was longing to laugh 
at the convict's miserable but weu- 
merited condition ; but when he be¬ 
held Emily administering to his 
wants, and holding up the convict’s 
head, while he drank the liquor from 
her hand, his soul was consumed by 
a variety of passions which were 
never before perhaps blended simul¬ 
taneously in the some bosom. Love, 
pity, envy, hate, jealousy, anger, joy, 
and sorrow were all at work toge¬ 
ther, and Mr. Brade said within his 
heart, ‘ That man or I must leave 
this colony, if not this world.’ 

‘ Blower ! that villain Blower 1 


her blood on the passage to New 
South Wales. She did not at first 
see [Reginald. What a constablo 
and this horrid woman could be doing 
in [Reginald’s gig at her door was 
more than Emily could compre¬ 
hend. 

y- The constable came in and de- 
f tailed all that had taken place, leav¬ 
ing [Reginald and his companion 
still outside, the latter seated in the 
gig holding the reins, and the former 
in handcuffs tied to the tail of the 
vehicle. 

Emily was stupified, but believing 
[Reginald to have been a victim of 
conspiracy in the matter whieh ori¬ 
ginally brought him to the colony, 
she was not prepared to condemn 
him until she had heard what he 
had to say in lys defence. She told 
the constable that Roberts was at 
the races with her consent, and de¬ 
sired that he might be immediately 
set at liberty. 

‘ And what about the lady, mam P* 
said the constable. ‘May I take 
her home in the gig, mam? Ppor 
thing, she is very wet.’ 

‘ You must nse your own discre- 
f lion in that matter; speak to my 
husband,’ said Emily. 

The constable did use his own 
(fiacretion, and very humanely drove 
the Enchantress to her own abode, 


Oh, the scoundrel!’ groaned Ro¬ 
berts. ' He promised tnat he would 
show mo that the transfer of myself 
to you would not better my condi¬ 
tion. Who but Blower would have 
thus insulted meP I could have 
borne all bht being mixed up with 
that horrible woman. Oh, Emmy, 
judge of what my feelings have 
been!’ 

Roberts was sincere in his belief 
that George Blower was the author 
o£ his misfortune, and the conjecture 
did credit to his sagacity, for it was 
just the trick Blower would have 
played him, only that he would not 
have allowed Emily to see the young 
lady. 

A light was now breaking in upon 
Emily—a false light. She began to 
see through it all (she thought). 
‘Poor Reggye!’ she cried, ‘ let me 
take off these wet boots and change 
your clothes, dear; and then tell 
me all that has happened.' And in 
a whisper she added, ‘ Mr. Brade is 
in the next room. He ran in there 
to escape being seen by the con¬ 
stable.’ 


* Oh, Mr. Brade is here! I am 
glad of that,' said Roberts, ‘ for he 
will see how I have been treated, 
and will have justice done to me. 
Oh, Emmy! I have not a leg to 
stand on.’ 
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When Roberts had attired himself 
in dry clothes, Mr. Brade made his 
appearance, and heard the complaint 
preferred by the convict against the 
constable. A more plausible story 
was never uttered. Roberts had 
hatched it on the road, and in point 
of ‘ circumstantiality* it was perfect. 

He had left his gig, and had gone 
into the race stand. When he re¬ 
turned he found that abominable 
female seated in the vehicle—pollut¬ 
ing the very harness upon the back 
of the home. He requested her in 
the most polite manner to leave his 
gig immediately. She abused him, 
and called him all sortB of names. 

Emily here said she could believe 
it. She had heard the creature in a 
passion. 

‘ Well,’ continued Roberts, ‘ what 
could I do P I was obliged to call 
a constable to take her in charge. 
The constable came. Ho happened 
to be a friend of the woman. 
' Give me in charge !’ said the wo¬ 
man. ‘Who are you? What are 
you P You are a convict. Give me 
in charge P I give you in charge 
for assaulting me!’ The constable 
took her part, and then took me 
into custody. And, to show you 
the animus of the man, he drove 
her to town in the gig, and tied me, 
handcuffed, behind it, as you saw 
with your own eyes, Emmy.dcarest.’ 

Emily had seen it, of course; and, 
what was more, the constable had 
had the audacity to speak kindly 
of the woman, and pity her, and then 
take her away in Reginald’s gig c ; 
and she saw tho man laughing when 
he left the house ! She was, there¬ 
fore, perfectly satisfied that Reginald 
had been most grossly ill-treated; 
but she did not as yet perceive how 
George Elower was a party to this 
infamous proceeding. Roberts ex¬ 
plained. Elower was a friend of 
this constable, who acknowledged 
that ho had promised Elower to 
keep an eye on him. 

Mr. Brade,who felt that Roberts’s 
cunning had completely baffled his 
project, pretended to be very angry 
with the constable. 

‘I cannot advise you,’ he said, 
* to press the charge in public ; but 
I will see that both that man and 
George Elower are dismissed from 
the police. There is a report, how¬ 
ever, that Flower has been lost in 
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the bush, or has been killed by the 
gang he went forth to capture; and 
I fancy it must be true, for he has 
not been heard of for the last fort¬ 
night or three weeks.’ 


CjIArTEtt XXIII. 

Millighan and bis gang never 
left the den except they were in 
want of supplies; and being now 
provided with all they required for 
the present, they engaged in the 
many pastimes within their reach. 
Shooting and kangarooing during 
the day—cards, tobacco, and grog 
at night. Elower rather enjoyed 
the life, and had grown to like the 
captain of the gang. In addition to 
being a very plucky fellow, Mil- 
lighau rode well, and swam well, 
was n good shot both with gun and 
pistol; he could tell a pleasant story, 
sing sentimental songs; and was 
an ardent admirer of the fair sex, 
In short, he was very like George 
Elower in disposition and accom¬ 
plishments—as good looking and as 
active. Millighan, in turn, had 
conceived a great regard for Flower, 
and had said to George, one day, 
when they were out kangarooing on 
horseback—‘If I should get knocked 
over in the next, battle we Lave with 
the mounted police, you are the- 
man to stand in my tihoes.’ Ay, 
and Millighau had endeared him- 
solf to Flower by other moans. He 
had, unconsciously, aroused George's 
pride and tickled his vanity: and to 
this he was indebted for bis life; 
for Flower’s opportunities of de¬ 
stroying Milligram in cold blood 
were now frequent. Millighan had 
one night (little conscious iu whose 
presence he was speaking) held forth 
on the nobleness of Flower's cha¬ 
racter. 

‘ Ho is not one of r your chicken- 
hearted dogs that fire at a man from 
behind a tree,'said Millighan. 'He 
never employs those black beasts 
to track up his prey. He goes out 
into the open, like a man, and 
challenges his adversary. If I had 
be£n in that gang when Flower was 
shot in the back on the Liverpool 
Road, I’d have killed the cowardly 
villain who did such a thing. It s 
a great pity that Flower aid not 
take to the bush instead of the 
police. He would have gone down 
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to posterity in the annals of this 
blessed country, in the absence of 
patriots, as one of her greatest 
men.’ 

It was now time for another ex¬ 
pedition, another visit to the roads. 
The tea and sugar were exhausted, 
and there was but very little to¬ 
bacco remaining. Slobey was left 
at home to assist the old woman in 
the den. Millighan, Drohne, and 
Flower, each armed with a carbine 
and a pair of horse pistols, one morn¬ 
ing, at daybreak, descended the hill 
on which their lime-stone house was 
situated. They were on this occa¬ 
sion on horseback, and were, more¬ 
over, drest in the uniform and 
appointments of the men of the 
mounted police, and they wore their 
regulation broadswords, and the 
horses they rode were the property 
of Government. After winding 
five miles, over crags and creeks, 
and through vallies and forests, the 
bushrangers reached the high road, 
of which for the past two years they 
had been the terror. 

‘Monk,’ said Millighan to Flower, 

* have you a mind for a lark P’ 

‘Yes,’ responded George. ‘I’m 
up to anything. What is it to be W 

* Why, look here. Let us pay a 
visit to old Grimes, # and taste of his 
■•-hospitality. He is very fond of cn- 
7 tertaining the mounted police, and 
lending them stores when they run 
short. And he may tell us some 
news, and give us a newspaper or 
two.’ 

‘ But does he not know the men 
of the mounted police F inquired 
Flower. 

‘ Not all of ’em. How should he P’ 
returned Millighan. ‘ Thanks to 
the accuracy of my eye, they arc 
changed pretty often in these ports. 

‘ Old Grimes’ had been a major in 
the Koyal Artillery, and ho was now 
a settler, possessed of large flocks of 
sheep, near Bathurst. Major Grimes 
was a rich man; his store houses 
were usually well filled with supplies 
of all kinds, and it was quite true 
that he had been very accommo¬ 
dating to the men of the mouhted 
corps, whom he was always glad to 
see upon his premises. 

The bushrangers rode on, and at 
length arrived at Major Grimes’s 
estate, where they were welcomed 
warmly, and invited to alight, and 


takesome refreshment in the kitchen. 
Had the Major any news P Yes, 
the body, or rather, the remains of 
a body, had been found in the 
Hawkesbury river, and had been 
identified as the remains of the 
famous thief-taker, George Flower ! 
It was supposed he had been 
murdered; though one paper hinted, 
that, as he was drunk when last 
seen upon the road, it was not im¬ 
probable he had met his death by 
attempting to Bwim across. 

All expressed their great regret 
at this; and Flower had again the 
satisfaction of hearing his own 
praises sounded by Millighan and 
Droline. He joined in those praises, 
and was very eloquent on his own 
bravery—though he expressed a de¬ 
cided opinion that George Flower 
was a great vagabond, and too 
graspiug after rewards for the appre¬ 
hension of desperate characters. 

‘ Talking of desperate characters,’ 
said Millighan to the Major, ‘ what 
think you of that unfortunate affair 
in which some of our fellows were 
engaged, and two killed ?’ 

‘ Yes, it was a sad business,’ re¬ 
plied the Major; ‘ but what could 
you do—four against nine ? Such 
awful odds!’ 

* Awful V said Millighan. * And 
all nine brave men, too.’ 

‘ And daring,’ added the Major. 

‘ Yes, and daring,’ conceded Mil¬ 
lighan. ‘ But we shall have better 
luck soon, I hope.’ 

‘ I hope so, too,’ said the Major; 
'for I nave several drays on the 
road, ajbout which I am beginning 
to bo very nervous. They took 
everything from Piper’s drays a 
short time ago.’ 

* So I hear,’ said Millighan ; 1 but 
I don’t believe a word of it. If 
these drivers are stopped at all, and 
robbed of only a few articles, they 
sell the rest, and go home empty. 
At least, that’s my opinion. Major. 
Of course, I may be wrong.’ 

‘ Here’s a nice slander upon your 
cloth, Corporal, in the last Austra¬ 
lian,’ said the Major. 

‘ What’s that, sir f ’ 

‘ Why, they say that the mounted 
police sometimes doff their clothes 
and hide their horses, put on smock 
frocks and hairy caps, and help 
themselves to peopled property.’ 

Millighan and his companions 
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laughed the idea to scorn, and ap¬ 
pealed to each other as to the pos¬ 
sibility of such a thing. 

‘ If the mounted police want any¬ 
thing, they have only to ask for it,’ 
said Millighan. ‘At this present 
we are out of tea, sugar, and to¬ 
bacco, and if you could supply us 
with some, for the price of wmcli I 
will give you an order on Lieutenant 
Mole, our commanding officer, in 
Bathurst Town, we shall be very 
much obliged to yon.’ 

‘Oh, certainly!—how much do 
you require ?’ asked the Major. 

‘Why, sir, about five pounds of 
tea, fifteen pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of tobacco, and about lialf-a- 
gallonof spirits, rum, gin, or brandy,’ 
said Millighan. 

While these stores were being 
weighed out, Millighan wrote an 
order for payment on Lieutenant 
Mole, and signed it * Walker, lance- 
corporal.’ 

‘ Corporal, will you allow mo to 
apeak a few words to you in private P’ 
said Major Grimes. 

‘ By all means, sir,’ said Milli¬ 
ghan, following the Major into the 
verandah, where he walkod up and 
down, his heavy sabre iu its steel 
scabbard dangling at his side. 

‘Corporal,’ said Major Grimes, 
confidentially, ‘ a shepherd of miuo 
this morning told me that he knows 
the very spot which those desperate 
dogs make their head-quarters.’ 

* Indeed,' said Millighan; ‘ and 
where may the spot be P’ 

* That’s the point,’ said the MajoA 
* The fellow knows the secret is 
worth something, and he wont tell; 
but ho says he’ll point it out if w e 
will go with him and take a large 
force, and promise to obtain for him 
a pardon, and give him a portion of 
the reward that is offered: three of 
their number are worth 300Z.—a 
hundred each, you know .' 

‘ The man’s teems are very mode¬ 
rate,’said Milhghan—‘very mode¬ 
rate. Of his free pardon he would 
be quite sure; but if he wants a 
good share of the money, the fewer 
that have to do with the capture the 
better. Let me and my men have 
some conversation with him, and 
who knows that by this time to¬ 
morrow we may not have the whole 
gang, dead or alive P’ 

Flower was now summoned to the 
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council. He heard, with well-acted 
delight, what tlm Major communi¬ 
cated, entirely agreed with Millighan 
that the fewer who had a hand m 
the capture the better, and proposed 
that tne shepherd should be at onoe 
sent for and questioned. 

The shepherd repeated his story 
—that he had seen the den at a 
distance, and could point it out, 
for he had marked with a to¬ 
mahawk several leading trees as 
landmarks; but he said he could 
not describe the road to the den, 
it was bo intricate and round 
about. From his description of 
the den, there could be no doubt 
that he w as possessed of the secret, 
which, as Major Grimes had truly 
observed, was well worth know¬ 
ing. At first he declined to go, 
unless accompanied by a large force ; 
but after a wnilo he yielded to the 
persuasive arguments of Millighan, 
which Flower was reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to support. 

It was half-past two in the day 
when the shepherd, mounted on a 
fine mare belongiug to Major 
Grimes, his master, set out with 
Millighan, Flower, and Drolme. 
whose saddle-bags were crammed 
with supplies, to lead the way to the 
bushrangers’ den. 

‘ How did you happen to stumble / 
across it, my man? 5 inquired Milli¬ 
ghan, when they were about two 
miles distant from the road, and in 
the heart of a forest peopled only 
by kangaroos, opposums, and wild 
cats. 

‘ Why, one day,’ the shepherd 
replied, ‘ I was out looking for a 
workiug-bullock in this direction, 
and I lost my way and had to sleep 
in the hush all night. If ext morn¬ 
ing. when daylight appeared, I wan¬ 
dered about, almost starved to death, 
when suddenly I came upon the 

J irint of a horse’s foot. This I fol- 
owed, and at last I came upon a 
path, w here I lost sight of the print 
of the horse’s foot, and came upon 
the print of a dog’s foot, which was 
quite fresh. Hulloa, says I, I can't 
be far off some cattle station; and C 
followed the track for about threw 
mile, when I came to a creek, when* 

I saw a horse drinking. Uow that 
horse belonged to a gentleman who 
had it stole. It belonged to one of 
Billy Wentworth’s overseers, sad 
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there was the W.C.W. branded on 
the shoulder, plmn enough. Oh, 
oh, thought 1, thAooner I go back 
the better, for, mind you, these fel¬ 
lows make pretty short work of any¬ 
body who happens to get a scent of 
where they are: they think nothing 
of tying a fellow to a tree and leav¬ 
ing him there till his skeleton is dis¬ 
covered.’ 

* Nonsense 1' cried out Drohne, 
who had twice performed this cruel 
operation, when the gang was short 
Of powder, and could not afford to 
throw away a single charge in de¬ 
stroying an enemy; for evory man 
who knew of the den’s whereabout 
could be regarded in no other light. 

* Well, go on,’ said Millighan. 

‘ Well, while I was looking at the 
horse, and thinking that I’d make 
the best of my way back# I saw 
smoko about a hundred yards off, 
and heard the barking of dogs—’ 

Drohne cocked his carbine, took 
it from the socket, and looked 
fiercely at the shepherd; but Milli¬ 
ghan frowned at his comrade, and 
cheeked his impetuosity. 

‘ J ust as I was going away I saw 
three men coming along. I was 
in an awful fright, and I crouched 
down behind a big piece of stone, 
and they passed without Bceing 

- ‘Should you know them again?’ 
asked Drohne, once more placing 
his hand on his carbine. 

‘Oh yes,'said the shepherd. ‘They 
were drest in jackets and caps made 
out of the skins of flying squirrels, 
and were talking about a rob¬ 
bery they had committed only a few 
days before. But we had better 
talk quietly now, for we are not 
far from the creek, where I saw the 
horse. As I live, there be is, lame 
as a cat in the fore shoulder.’ 

* Who’s to do it ?’ shouted Drohne 
to M illighan. ‘ I long to get rid of 
the charge in this piece.’ 


‘ Hold your tongue,’ said Milli¬ 
ghan, in reply. 

‘ What are you about?’ screamed 
Flower to Drohne, who was now- 
taking an aim at the shepherd’s 
head. ‘ Hold hard 1 If you pull 
that trigger I’ll send a charge into 
you.’ 

The shepherd was rather bewil¬ 
dered. He fancied that Drohne 
wanted to shoot him, in order to 
prevent his receiving any share of 
the reward; and he addressed him¬ 
self to the wholo party touching tho 
unfairness of such a deed. 

‘ Answer me one question,’ said 
Millighan. ' Is there any ono else 
who knows tho road to tlus den ?’ 

‘ Not a soul,’ was the reply. 

‘ Did you mention it to no one P* 

* No; I was not such a fool. I 
told master that I knew where tho 
don was, but I would not tell him 
even the direction it was in. But 
let us not make a noise, for look, 
there’s the smoke! And don’t you 
hear tho clogs bark? You go on, 
and I’ll wait here. Give me some¬ 
thing or other to defend myself with, 
for they’ll bo sure to show fight.’ 

Drolmo was still disposed to im¬ 
molate the shepherd, and could not 
understand on what principle Milli¬ 
ghan and Flower objected. 

* Come along,’ said Millighan to 
the man. ‘ You’ll find there will be 
no fighting.’ 

What was the shepherd’s asto¬ 
nishment to find that the dogs re¬ 
cognised this curious branch of the 

J kdico, and frisked around their 
torses jn an agony of delight at 
their approach. The shepherd’s 
wont of comprehension on this head, 
however, w r as soon supplied, when 
he found himself in irons, and was 
requested to polish them with sand 
anu a piece of leather, for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping (so Millighan said) 
the devil from obtaining * on undue 
ascendancy over his weak mind.' 
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PLAYS AND THEIR PROVIDERS. 


I F the records of the stage speak 
troth, they are among the most 
melancholy of chronicles, since, ac¬ 
cording to them, acting is always 
declining and the theatres on the 
verge of insolvency. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive, if we credit 
these narratives, how any class of 
mortals can embrace so disastrous a 
profession, or how any man, not 
being a proven lunatic, should of his 
own accord undergo the drudgery 
and disappointments of manager¬ 
ship. From Colley Cibber to Mr, 
Alired Bunn, the annals of the 
theatre are one long Jeremiad of 
vexations from without and from 
within; so that we are led to think 
that, in comparison with the sceptre 
of the green-room, the treadmill 
must be a pleasant recreation, and 
Norfolk Island a comfortable re¬ 
treat. 

Yet doubtless such cares must 
have their attendant consolations; 
for otherwise it could not be that, 
‘like leaves on trees,’ the genera¬ 
tions of actors and managers should 
succeed one another, and even in¬ 
crease and multiply in the regions 
of perpetual embarrassment. Who 
ever yet found au actof willing to 
quit the stage, or having quitted it, 
not casting a longing, lingering look 
behind? And even as the stoutest 

f iroteotionists continue to buy and 
lire land, although they affirm that 
laud and loss are become convertible 
terms, so is it common for an actor 
who has providently saved money, 
as improvidcntly to turn manager 
and lose it. We uvo unable to re¬ 
concile these contradictions, and arc 
driven to the conclusion that the 
theatrical world, unlike the real 
world, is composed of self-devoted 
persons who immolate themselves 
on the altars of public entertain¬ 
ment. 

But are the chronicles true P—is 
it indeed the fact that actors, like 
certain doomed races of mankind, 
are always degenerating, and that 
management and insolvency are in¬ 
separable P Muv not the premises 
on which these suppositions rest be 
false,- or, if partially true, may not 
the circumstances of decline and 


embarrassment be traced to other 
than the commonly assigned causes P 
It appears from a useful little 
book now before us—an attempt at 
theatrical statistics which deserves 
encouragement*—that during the 
year 1852 no less than twenty-seven 
theatres and saloons opened their 
doors to the public within the boun¬ 
daries of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark; and that no fewer than 
two hundred and twenty theatrical 
entertaiapnents were produced at 
them, * for the first time.’ This ac¬ 
count implies, though it does not 
expressly state, that many hundred 
personfi, during that period, found 
it worth their while to devote their 
time and their intellects to pursuits 
which* the chroniclers of the stage 
represent as in the last degree vexa¬ 
tious and unremunerativc. On the 
other hand, and in direct opposition 
to the said chroniclers, the daily and 
weekly bills of performance vie with 
one another, and exhaust language 
for superlatives expressive of ‘ un¬ 
bounded success,’ ‘rapturous ap¬ 
plause,’ and ‘ numbers numberless’ 
of spectators. Thetruthofthc matter 
is indeed, like Samson’s riddle, ‘ hard 
to hit -• though one should three 
days musing sit.’ w 

For our parts, we believe neither ’ 
the prophets who prophesy smooth 
things, nor those who run up Rnd 
down, crying ‘ woe, and threefold 
m oeneither that acting is always 
deteriorating, or that managers are 
for ever on the brink of insolvency. 
Wc arc, however, persuaded that 
the one might become more attrac¬ 
tive by rejecting a good many foolish 
stage traditions, and by a different 
system of discipline; and that the 
others increase the risks of a neces¬ 
sarily hazardous spAulation by at¬ 
tempts beyond the power or the 
stage to realize, and by an insane 
rivalry of one another. We will 
first glance at the difficulties incident 
to managers. 

c These have doubtless been in¬ 
creased by the greater number of 
theatres. We believe that the Act 
of William IV., 1833, abolishing or^» 
considerably modifying the old limi¬ 
tations of the patent theatres, was a 
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measure called for by the exigencies 
of the case and the increasing popu¬ 
lation of the metrdpolis. Yet it is 
in rain to deny that the extended 
privileges have operated, in some 
respects, unfavourably upon the 
histrionic art. With twenty-seven 
theatres of more or less import¬ 
ance, open nearly at the same 
time, it has become next to im¬ 
possible for a manager to collect, 
or if collected to keep long together, 
an efficient troupe of performers. 
The second-rate actor of a west-end 
theatre, especially if he excels in 1 Hor¬ 
des’ -/cm,' is the ‘magnus Apollo’ 
of a city establishment, and by 
merely crossing * the bridges’ earns 
goldon opinions, and an advanced 
salary to boot. His praises indeed 
are not sung in the columns of the 
Times or Morning Chronicle, but his 
pudding is sure, and he is probably 
not nice as to the discrimination of 
his audiences. But from this it 
results, not only that the lucky 
emigrant to the east has less urgent 
motives to study the details ot his 
art, and to raise himself by just 
gradations in his profession, but 
also that his duties at a superior 
theatre devolve through his ab¬ 
sence upon still loss competent per¬ 
formers than himself, and both by 
what it loses and Vliat it keeps 
Mo general character of the troupe 
is impaired. And oven in the case 
of better performers than the one 
we have supposed, the number of 
theatres of a higher order is adverse 
to the stability of a company, unless 
the manager buys his monopoly at 
a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. At the 
patent theatres the same company 
played for years together, in the 
winter at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane ; in tho summer season at the 
Jlaymarket, or at most varied their 
engagements l>y ‘ starring it’ in the 
country. They thus acquired both 
a distinctive position in their respec¬ 
tive circles, and a corporate interest 
in the company generally. Each in 
short became a part of a well-or¬ 
ganized whole. Even to actors 
of the first order t his was no incon¬ 
siderable advantage. It was a kind 
of regimental discipline, or rather 
such a training as two * elevens’ at 
cricket gain by playing customarily 
on the same ground. To inferior 
performers, again, it was a decided 
VOI. XLVIII. NO. CCLXXXV. 


benefit to perform frequently with 
tbe acknowledged masters or their 
art. Whereas under the present 
system there is no such principle of 
collision; an actor flits from the 
Haymarket to the Adelphi, from 
the Adelphi to the Olympic theatres 
without attaching himself to any¬ 
one of them. By frequency of 
change the general discipline is 
slackened; and managers, vexed 
w ith the uncertainty of their troupes, 
come to regard their scenery and 
wardrobe as tho only permanent 
forces of their establishment. 

Another source of managerial dif¬ 
ficulty in collecting a company arises 
from the circumstance that provin- 
eial theatres have nearly ceased to 
be the nurseries of tho metropolitan 
stage. In (ho provinces, for a theatre 
to pay the expenses of keeping it 
open is now almost as grout a pro¬ 
digy as if an ox should speak. The 
rural frequenters of the playhouse, 
whom a few hours and a few shillings 
will convey to the Strand, think 
b'.irn of tho performances that con¬ 
tented their simpler and less loco¬ 
motive sires. Even in Race or Assize 
weeks the stewards’ and sheriffs’ 

* bespeaks’ do not half fill the boxes. 
The country manager consequently 
has neitherjthe means nor a motive 
for training or seeking out histrionic 
talents; and if his company should 
possess a performer better than or¬ 
dinary, the world of London is all 
beforo him where to choose. In 
tho days of the patent theatres he 
would have been a hardy debutant, 
and most probably a luckless one, 
who hadventured to meet a metropo¬ 
litan audience beforo he established 
his provincial character at Bath, 
Norwich, or York. At one or other 
of those cities, and sometimes in all 
three, he served his apprenticeship; 
at York especially, under the well 
known Tate Wilkinson, the aspirant 
was sure (o receive u sound educa¬ 
tion in his art, somewhat roughly 
administered. Whereas now, under 
the regimen of theatrical free-trade, 
the city theatres have taken the 
place of the provincial, and the terra 
incognita of Shoreditch or White¬ 
chapel intercepts many a recruit 
who would otherwise have been 
cleaving with horrid shout tho gene¬ 
ral car at Plymouth or Southamp¬ 
ton. This, however, is but a poor 
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substitute for the more regular dis¬ 
cipline of an established provincial 
theatre, for although the ‘ legitimate 
drama’ (Shokspcare included) is 
much encouraged by the men of the 
east, as yet no Roscius has ‘ stepped 
westward’ from those regions, nor 
indeed is the style of acting favoured 
there like to recruit more westerly 
theatres with many ellicient mem¬ 
bers. 

Doubtless among the stock pieces 
in vogue fifty years ago there were 
many which the present ago would 
no longer endure, and which have 
been most rightfully consigned to 
that valley of dust and dry bones— 
the library of the theatre. Our grand- 
sires were contented and even edified 
by performances which we, accus¬ 
tomed to more stimulating species of 
literature, account utterly stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. Another genera¬ 
tion may very possibly designate the 
bulk of our present dramatic oom- 

S >sitions by even harsher names. 

ut let them look to that matter -. we 
are now neither absolving nor con¬ 
demning. Many, however, of these 
flat and unprofitable stock-pieces, 
as wo now esteem them, are really 
better adapted to.the conditions of 
histrionic art than the broader 
horrors and humours of the present 
stage. They attempted, in the first 
place, no rivalry with literature 
-—as literary productions, indeed, 
they are for the most part below 
contempt—and by abstaining from 
such competition their authors 
proved thumselves wiser in th«ir 
generation than many of their suc¬ 
cessors ; for though the spheres of 
the drama and literature may occa¬ 
sionally touch, they can never co¬ 
incide without respective forfeiture 
of their proper natures. In some 
respects, indeed, the literature of 
the day acts unfavourably upon the 
theatres. 

We can take tea and scandal, or 
sup full with horrors at home, 
through the medium of our novelists, 
without exposing ourselves to the 
disasters ot heated rooms, narrow 
benches, crowds, or unjust cabmen. 
But these domestic and untroubled 
delights impose upon authors, actors, 
and managers a necessity for pro¬ 
viding us, if they would live by 
their callings, with something yet 
more stimulating abroad. We 


Englishmen are often twitted with 
being an uninventive people; and 
assuredly, though we occasionally 
produce a startling murder, yet in 
devising stage horrors, or in con¬ 
ceiving intricate, yet cunningly 
evolved plots, we come very far be¬ 
hind our neighbours in France. 

‘ To convey'—as the wise call it—a 
drama from Paris is now, with a 
few striking exceptions, our only 
practice. We notice it, however, 
on this occasion, merely to remark 
upon its relations to acting. We 
admit the frequent excellence of the 
plots so conveyed; vet we are per¬ 
suaded that they both lose consider¬ 
ably by the transfer, and impose 
new burdens on the actors. They 
lose by the transfer, because our 
ways arc not as their ways, our man¬ 
ners and morals—be they better or 
worse is not now the question—are 
not French manners and morals ; 
and, aeeordingly, the actor can no 
longer copy from the life which he 
sees, but is constrained to tran¬ 
scribe a model with which he is un¬ 
acquainted. Neither is our lan¬ 
guage—so superior in many higher 
respects—adapted to the conversa¬ 
tional tone of French comedy; and, 
therefore, in most of the adoptions, 
while the plot remains nearly intact, 
the lightness * and graco of the 
dialogue is, in many cases, sacrificed.* 
As far as regards the diction alone, 
we succeed better with the French 
melodrama. Yet, even in this case, 
the actor is forced into undue ex¬ 
aggeration, in order that his imper¬ 
sonation may not sink below the 
unnatural situations or terrors of 
the scenes. In the older farces— 
those veterans which sufficed our 
simpler ancestors—the humour wag, 
at least, English ; and in the older 
tragedies, the part was generally to 
be made by the performer. In the 
modern farce and melodrama, the 
actor has little more to do than to 
accommodate his idiosyncrasy to the 
part. It would be useless for him 
to study actual life for the purpose 
of representing sentiments or situa* 
tiens that occur only in the teeming 
brains of the writers. 

It would be easy for us to mention 
the names of English writers for thei 
stage to whose productions none of 
these objections will apply, and 
English actors who, in the midst of 
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improbabilities and extravagances, 
retain the love of their art, and 
model themselves upon the realities 
of life. Bat our censure, such as it 
is, refers exclusively to the general 
aspect and conditions of the stage at 
the present moment, to the taste 
which the public at once fosters and 
imbibes, and to the causes which, in 
our opinion, render the provinces of 
both managers and actors peculiarly 
difficult and embarrassing. We re* 
frain, therefore, equally from blame 
or praise of individuals. The faults 
we note are Bimply those of the sys¬ 
tem. 

When Garrick, after much justi¬ 
fiable coyness and reluotanoe on his 
part, produced, at great expense, 
and, as it proved, with very indiffer¬ 
ent success, Glover’s stupid tragedy 
of Agis, the chorus were robed in 
surplices, and looked like the choris¬ 
ters of a cathedral. Horace Walpole 
detected the absurdity, but iu mat¬ 
ters of art and costume he stood al¬ 
most alone in his age. Had the 
play been endurable, the surplices 
would have been deemed orthodox. 
We have passed to the opposite ex¬ 
treme, and represent the drama of 
Elizabeth and Charles with all the 
anxious precision of an archaeologi¬ 
cal society. We apply* to Shak- 
spe ttbe and his contemporaries the 
JjaKIt’or correctness of accessories 
which our shrewd satirist has noted 
in the collectors of coins. 

With sharpened sight pale antiquaries 
pore, 

The inscription value, but the rust 
adore. 

The passion, the poetry, the plot of 
King John and Macbeth will not 
now fill pit or boxes, unless the 
manager lavishes a fortune on pic¬ 
tures of high Dunsinane, or on coats 
of mail ana kilts suqh as were actu¬ 
ally worn by the Earls and Thanes 
of the English and Scottish courts. 
We write this with all honour to the 
enterprising manager who has set 
these dramas on the stage so gorge¬ 
ously and accurately accoutred, xet 
we take leave to doubt whether, by 
this excess of decoration, they have 
not imposed new difficulties an the 
ad4g, whether, indeed, they have 
not made the substance of the 
drama less important than its acces¬ 
sories. In representations of the 
highest tragedy or oomedy the poet 


himself shonld, in *our opinion, oc¬ 
cupy the first place; to him the 
actor is, or should be, wholly sub¬ 
servient. Again, the actor, if he be 
one really capable of embodying the 
highest moods of passion, should be 
independent of the antiquary and 
robe-maker -, and although we would 
not send the representative of Mac¬ 
beth back to the modern uniform in 
winch Garrick played, we would not 
regard archaeological precision of 
garb as an indispensable condition of 
success in the character. We do 
not echo the objection which we 
have frequently heard that the 
upholsterer is called in to veil 
the defects of the actor, but we 
would submit that theatrical de¬ 
coration has its limits, and that 
recently there has been a tendency 
to overstep them. The conditions 
of scenic effect are, it appears to us, 
not difficult to define. They are the 
frame-work of the picture, not the 
picture itself. So much then of pic¬ 
torial art—and under this head we 
include costume—as is really needed 
for illustration, is a legitimate ad¬ 
junct. We do not think that exact 
copies of the swords, helmets, and 
mantles of any given poriod are re¬ 
quired for proper dramatic effects. 
We do not attach much importance 
to scenes representing the real local¬ 
ities of the dramatic action. It is 
enough that time and place be* not 
confounded by anachronisms. The 
object of pictorial illustrations on 
the stage is not so much the histo¬ 
rical as the .poetical element of the 
drama. We would not, were it 
possible, return to a green-baize cur¬ 
tain, labelled ‘This is a street in 
Padua,’ or ‘ this is the wood of Ar¬ 
dennes neither would we insist 
upon a representation of the actual 
street or the actual wood. It is suf¬ 
ficient that there be no disharmony; 
it is enough that the adjuncts be as 
local as the poetry of the particular 
drama. Above all things, an ar¬ 
tistic sense of the beautiful should 
preside and predominate over see- 
•nic&l representations. Tho verse of 
Shakespeare should not be married 
to grotesque pictures of semi-bar- 
bansm. We confess that Mr. Kean’s 
arrangement of the banquet scene 
m Macbeth was unpleaeing to us. 
It was too much like a booth at an 
agricultural meeting, with the ban- 
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ners of the county militia hoisted 
over the Lord-Lieutenant's chair. 
It was doubtless correct, and as un¬ 
doubtedly ugly. It seemed like 
Puseyism out of place. 

Decoration, then, has its limits as 
regards the beautiful; it has also 
its limits as respects the actors. Al¬ 
though, as we have remarked al¬ 
ready, they are subservient to the 
poot, they are on the other hand of 
primary consequence in relation to 
the scene. So much of the costume 
or the scenery as calls off attention 
from the actor is excess ; and if an 
audience be attracted to Ijcar or 
Othello, because in the one drama 
they will find an exact representa¬ 
tion of British life, and in the other 
of Venetian magnificence, the pur¬ 
pose would be better answered by a 
panorama. In fact, our present 
managers seem unwittingly hurrying 
into an error which both the Athe¬ 
nians and the Bomans committed in 
such matters, centuries ago. At 
Athens, no expense, latterly, was 
thought too great for the service of 
the tneatro. In the midst of wars, 
the public treasury was heavily 
taxed on behalf of the Dionysiac 
festivals; private fortunes were 
squandered upon the equipment of 
the choruses ; gold, and ivory, and 
silk were lavished upon the prosce¬ 
nium, the altar, and the players’ 
dresses. Yet in the very same age 
an act was passed forbidding the 
master works of the three great 
Athenian dramatists to be ‘acted, 
and commanding them to be read at 
the Bacchic solemnities. Tragedy 
was buried under its own pomp; 
money could not supply the dearth 
of befitting actors: the Athenians 
had not resolution enough to check 
scenic excess, though they luid taste 
enough to guard itCschylus aud 
Sophocles from its consequences. 

At Borne, where the artistic* 
sensibilities of the people w ere blunt 
and coarse, for tho most part, deco¬ 
ration, as might be expected, more 
rapidly surpassed its limits, and tho 
drama degenerated into pantomime.* 
After Koscius and jEsopus quitted 
the stage, we find no records of 
either comic or tragic actors of emi¬ 
nence. In less than one generation 
these excellent artists were suc¬ 
ceeded by Bathyllus and Pylades, 
who, surrounded by crowded groupes 


and dazzling draperies, danced the 
parts of Hercules and Agamemnon 
to thunders of applause. 

In the dajB when the drama at¬ 
tempted less and succeeded better, 
elocution was a regular branch of an 
actor’s education. It may be so 
still; but we rarely discover traces 
of the art of speaking being taught, 
or at least acquired, to any purpose. 
Except, indeed, at the only two 
theatres where Shakspcare is still 
represented, elocution, for any ends 
to be answered, may as well drop 
into the rank of artes deperdita. 
But even at what may be termed 
our only classical theatres, w e miss 
the careful modulation of voice and 
rhythm which we can remember as 
generally prevailing at Covent- 
(rarden under the Kemble dynasty. 
To it has succeeded, where any 
system at ail is followed, an inhar¬ 
monious mode of declamation which 
causes prose to be undistinguishable 
from verse, and even prose itself to 
forego its proper cadences and pro¬ 
portions. It is called, we believe, 
a more natural manner of speaking. 
But do those who term it so weigh 
well their own designation P When 
men and women in ordinary life 
aud upon ordinary topics speak 
in harmonious numbers, it will be 
right for the actor to liokH the, 
mirror up to life, and imitate tliefri. 
But as men and women do not, and 
never will speak in the melodious 
cadences of heroic verse, the actor 
has no right to consider their com¬ 
mon speech as his rule for enun¬ 
ciating the lofty and passionate 
thoughts of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
His strain is oast in a loftier mood, 
and whilo keeping clear from vulgar 
rant and bombast, should be reso¬ 
nant of the harmonies with which 
he is entrusted. It requires, as it 
has been well said, a man of genius 
to introduce and make current a 
popular fallacy. Mr. Macrendy was 
unquestionably a man of genius, and 
as unquestionably, in our judgment, 
inoculated his profession with a style 
of elocution which sets poetry, 
music, and nature alike at defiance. 

We have been oftentimes puzzled 
to account for the principles aftan * 
which this much-admired actor 
founded his theory and practice of 
enunciation. For that it was a 
theory, however erroneous and per- 
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verse, must be obvious to all who, 
like ourselves, remember the earlier 
and better representations of that 

S tleman. His voice was then 
, free, and undisturbed by affec¬ 
tation; the sentiments or passions 
to which he gave utterance seemed 
in those days to spring from genuine 
emotions or his heart: the rhythm 
of verse was distinctly marked: the 
cadence and the meaning of prose 
were carefully conveyed. Whereas 
in his latter years he adopted a man¬ 
ner of which the only merit was 
distinctness of utterance. To grace, 
to verisimilitude, or to harmony it 
made no pretensions; indeed, it 
seemed carefully to shun these 
qualities as so many needless ex¬ 
crescences of declamation. Nor was 
he content with practising his theory 
himself; his brother actors were 
sedulously trained in the samo 
school, and many of them very 
effectively copied their master. Un¬ 
fortunately, his disciples are vet 
extant, and we must await anotner 

! generation of actors before tills 
leresy of the tongue shall have run 
out its sands. 

One of the most disheartening 
circumstances of the modern drama 
to all parties really interested in its 
conservation as a rational entertain- 
i mjjpt is, the present fashion for 
■parodies of sterling plays. We know 
not whether the manager, the actor, 
or tho public at large be the greater 
sufferer by this epidemic nuisance. 
Of the authors of such monstrosities 
we cannot write with sufficient con¬ 
tempt ; the most successful, and at 
the same time, the most hideous of 
parodists are monkeys, and we rate 
no higher the preposterous block¬ 
heads who convert into mirth and 
laughter the solemu and serious 
scenes of Shakspeare. To a mana¬ 
ger, who entertaihs higher notions 
of his art and position than that of 
a mere snare or trap-fall for audi¬ 
ences, they are directly injurious; 
for, on the one hand, they divert 
from his house the just remunera¬ 
tion of his pains and outlay, and on^ 
the other, they operate as tempta¬ 
tions to him to forego his efforts in 
<Ae right path, and to become a 
mere caterer for one of the vulgareBt 
of tastes—a taste for the low and 
ludicrous. The right place for 
managers who so cater for the 


public is Greenwich Fair. To the 
actors, again, burlesque is baneful, 
inasmuch as it accustoms them to 
regard under a distorted aspect the 
very highest matters of their art. 
Above all, it is prejudicial to the 
public. Let us imagine, for a 
moment, the effect of a gallery of 
caricatures, either in painting or 
sculpture, or rather the indignation 
which snch an affront to the national 
judgment would, it is to be hoped, 
elicit. Yet what would be justly 
resented in the case of tho other 
arts, is as unjustly applauded mid 
caressed in scenic representations. 
An Aristophanic sketch, such as 
Mr. PlaucinS or Mr. Tom Taylor 
provide for tho Saturnalia of Christ¬ 
mas is indeed legitimate. It shoots 
folly as it flies: is a lively comment 
upon current absurdities, and fre¬ 
quently speaks wholesome truths in 
tne accents of timely jest. But bur¬ 
lesques, of which it is the formal pur¬ 
pose to convert into laughter what 
waB meant to exalt and purify tho 
bouI, arc offences against public tastes 
and morals equally; and that such 
offences, instead of being promptly 
silenced, should be applauded and 
caressed, and that Shakspeare 
should be especially selected as the 
butt of these* barren witlings, ap¬ 
pears to us one of the most decisive 
symptoms that tho Drama, in our 
generation, is really on the decline. 

Our indignation at these foul 
excrescences of the present stage has 
led ya aside from tne main question 
—namely, whether the drama be 
truly, as we are so often assured, in 
a consumptive condition, and whe¬ 
ther its revival on any large and 
liberal scale be no longer practicable. 
We have enumerated sundry causes 
adverse to its general prosperity— 
the dispersion of tho actors over a 
wider area; the partially antagonistic 
influences of literature in supplying 
some of the excitement which, at a 
time when readers were compara¬ 
tively few, the theatre alone afforded: 
the rash and often unjust rivalry of 
managers with each other; and the 
decay of the provincial schools that 
formerly fed tne metropolitan Btage. 
Under the present system we believe 
these causes of disadvantage to be 
irremediable. But is the present 
the only practicable system, andiB it 
indeed too late to devise or apply 
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some efficient remedy. Of the three 
parties concerned in the welfare or 
rehabilitation of the drama, one—the 
actor himself—is nearly powerless, 
and must be put nearly aside. By 
his very articles of agreement he 
must do the manager’s bidding, and 
to do that bidding effectually as well 
for his employer as for his own re¬ 
putation, he must humour the fancies 
of the public. The possible cure of 
the alleged evils, therefore, rests 
with the managers and their audi¬ 
ences, and we are of opinion that 
Borne terms of accommodation may 
be discovered for their common and 
respective advantage. 

Kumerically considered, we do not 
think that the race of play-goers is 
diminished. This indeed is a subject 
for statistics. Relatively to cer¬ 
tain classes, their number has un¬ 
doubtedly declined, since, although 
we comfortably plume ourselves 
upon possessing the most magnifi¬ 
cent dramatic poetry in the world, 
we rather inconsistently eschew its 
representation, and flock to enter¬ 
tainments imperfectly understood by 
two-thirds of the spectators. Does 
any reasonable being affect to think 
that the opera is much more than a 
splendid pantomime to at least half 
its frequenters, or that Rachel and 
Devricnt are verily and indeed ap¬ 
preciated by all who appland them, 
and at the same time invidiously 
contrast them with English actors P 
To answer these questions affirma¬ 
tively demands faith bigger than a 
grain of mustard seed, and more 
than, we confess, we individually 
own to having. Yet from the prac¬ 
tice of the Opera House and the St. 
James’s Theatre, wo discern some 
hopes of recovery for our own. The 
hours observed by these establish¬ 
ments are better adapted to the 
usages of society; the performances 
are not overloaded by quantity; the 
actors are not tasked and jaded be- 
ond their strength. Our proposal 
as not indeed novelty to recom¬ 
mend it; the novelty would consist 
in a fair trial whether a later hour 
for commencing performances, a 
more strict adhesion to separate 
classes of performance at different 
theatres, and, above all, a shorter 
period of detention in a heated at¬ 
mosphere, might not be found more 
attractive to the public and more 


remunerative to the manager. Three 
hours of recreation may be pleasant, 
or at least may well be endured. 
By eight o’clock in the evening 
dinner might be comfortably con¬ 
cluded, and even the process of di¬ 
gestion as comfortably commenced. 
By eleven o’clock both eye and ear 
would be satiated with seeing and 
hearing, and some appetite left for a 
future gratification of those senses. 
The cost and cares of the manager 
would be lessened by twelve hours 
in each week—no inconsiderable re¬ 
lief, one would think, in the course 
of a year — while the actor by 
such curtailment would also be 
less physically wearied, and ac¬ 
quire leisure for a maturer study 
and elaboration of his characters— 
As all previous plans, according to 
the chroniclers of the stage, have 
failed in securing any long course of 
dramatic prosperity, it would bo 
running no great risk to make one 
experiment more—an experiment 
which, whatever its demerits or dis¬ 
advantages, would have at least 
this recommendation, that by short¬ 
ening the time it would abridge the 
sufferings of all the parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Dramatic authors, brazened, we 
suppose, by custom, make no 
scruple, now-a-days, of avowing 
their debts to their French original 
and even seem to take a certain de¬ 
gree of pride in publishing their im¬ 
portations from the opposite shore. 
We find no fault with the practice, 
provided always that our home-boro 
authors are really as impotent as 
they make themselves out to be, 
since it is better to borrow than to 
be quite penniless. This, however, 
is a matter on which they, not we, 
are the best jadges. Meanwhile 
habemus cotifitentes reos, and live in 
an age of adaptation. We incline 
to think, however, that oar actors 
might, in some respects, and with 
general advantage to themselves, 
take a leaf now and then from their 
authors’ books, and import a few 
.hints from their foreign brethren. 
From the French comedians they 
might learn that the art of acting is 
not a mere outline, but a careful 
ling-up of character; and from thfe 
Germans, they might copy a consci¬ 
entious earnestness in presenting 
their author’s sense in appropriate 
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artistic forms. In these respects, 
more than in any actual superiority 
of gifts, external or internal, consist, 
in our opinion, the real advantages 
of foreign artists above our own. 
And, in confirmation of our opinion, 
we would cite the example of that 
excellent performer, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, who renders even trivial 
arts important and instructive, by 
is careful manipulation of all their 
details. 

We do not, however, belong to 
that comfortless race of beings, 
whose delight is to travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and to cry, All is barren: 
neither would wc invidiously refer 
to an exotic stage alone for all that 
is excellent in dramatic art, and to 
our own merely to find fault. Could 
our performers bo more efficiently 
concentrated than they are, our 
managers bo induced to aim at the 
discipline of their compauies, rather 
than at the novelty or variety of 
their productions, and the public he 
led to regard the stage itself as one 
among the schools of art, we should 
not despair of the English Drama 
becoming once more au amusement 
of the more refined classes of so¬ 
ciety, even as it was when Ministers 


of State complimented Booth from 
the side-boxes, or the circles at Hol¬ 
land House assisted at the perform¬ 
ances of Kemble and Mrs. Siddous. 
We havo tendered these imperfect 
suggestions with an earnest wish 
that the theatre may one day 
be restored to tbo position it 
once occupied among the pleasures 
of refinea and instructed persons, 
instead of being, as it now too 
commonly is, regarded as a trivial 
or a dull employment of an evening. 
Tbe nation which boasts of Shak- 
spearo and his groat contemporaries, 
and which produced the family of 
the Kembles, should continue to 
boast of its Btage. But in order to 
beeomo a subject of legitimate pride, 
the stage itself must retrace many a 
long and heedless stop in the path of 
error, and by assuming to itself a 
vocation to guide rather than follow 
the caprices of the public, regain the 
grounds at least of solf-rcspcct, be¬ 
fore it eau ro-aequire its true po¬ 
sition among the arts which minister 
to the instruction as well as to the 
amusement of an age. As matters 
arc now, the scene-painter and the 
upholster havo become our Better- 
tons ana Garricks. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CINGALESE. 
By Db. Bowsing. 


TTAD the creative Power which forms the rainbows, 
-II And dwells among them, but the gift of motion— 
That would be Buddha! 


Better one cultivated son 

Than many—how many! a silly one; 

Better one moon that shines afar, 

Than many—how many! a twinkling star. 


As one lamp kindled may convey 
To thousands more a living ray, 

So one man's virtues may create, 
Like kindling lamps, a virtuous state. 


You may stretch out a helping hand, 

To a stick floating from the Btrand; 

But never fancy that you may 
Arrest the wicked on his way. 

Though bathed in milk from morn to night, 
You cannot wash black charcoal white; 

Nor, though you whelm them o’er with good, 
Teach the ungrateful gratitude. 
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Whene’er deformity hath dared aspire 
To beauty’s proud possession, what is bom 
But bitter misery to the deformed ? 


As the morning sun displaces 
All heaven’s lamps with brighter day; 
So the sun of Buddha chases 
Every sceptic star away. 


DE8CBIPT10N OF THE CITT OF HKJA.GAB.Ji. 
Shall I describe the charms of Rajagaha ? 

Its borders shine with Bilver, gold, ana gems; 

Ten thousand chariots crowd its peopled streets, 
O’er which gay banners wave, amid the smiles 
Of women, beautiful as augols are; 

And roaring elephants, and neighing steeds, 

And groups of joyous peasants, and stout men 
Clapping uplifted hands—and streaming flags— 
Drums beating—viols playing—athlete youths 
Struggling for victory. Palaces of gold. 

Where pearl-nets are suspended, and small bells 
Of gold are tinkling, and the Jcalpa trees 
Felicity-conferring.* All is wealth. 

All is prosperity: delightful Beene! 

Pradepekawa. 


At the great temple-shrine of Jetawana, 

In Sewat’s mighty city (second only 
To Alaka, throne of the mighty king), 

Buddha presided ; it o’erflowed with wealth, 

Was filled with poDint armies—troops of foot, 

And horse, nnd.elcphants—chariots, bearing men 
Able to cope with demigods, and conquer. 

The swiftest steeds, the strongest elephants— 
Double-tusked elephants, whose flapping ears 
Drive off the swarms of bees, which drink the ichor 
Exuding from their cheeks.f What spacious buildings 
In rows and squares harmonious! Hills as high 
As Himalaya! Porticos and towers. 

Arches ana gates, and forts and batteries strong— 

There Buddha sat presiding. 

Dewadhuta Sutra Sama. 

The virtuous live promoting others’ bliss, 

Which in promoting they secure their own; 

Just as a lamp whicn, when enkindled, is 
Th’ enkindler of a thousand, losing none 
Of its own splendour. 


When the nocturnal spirit saw the goddess 
Of evening sip the honey of the moonbeams, 

Swift, but indignant, she approached, and smiling, 

Exposed her glowing teeth. Night’s iron staff 
Waving, she made the evening flee—who fled, 

Treasuring her scarlet jewel of a sun 
Wrapt in the crimson mantle roll'd from clouds 

* In the garden of Nidra are five heavenly trees, one of which produces as its 
fruit whatever is the object of desire to the person who approaches it. 

t The fancy that a fragrant perspiration flows from the cheeks of the elephant, 
and attracts the bee, like the odours of flowers, is frequently referred to by Cingalese 
poets, one of whom represents a swarm of bees as exhausted by pursuing, in search 
of honey, the elephants through a forest. 
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Of scarlet; and while yet departing, she 
Flung back a silver salver into heaven, 

From which fell honey-drops; and as they fell 
They brightened into moons and spangled stars. 

Oangarohana. 


The Spirit of Night appeared—tho world was dark: 
Then came the Sun, with his attendant beams, 
Smiling in mercy from the orient gate, 

And pining, died the Night; but dying, shed 
Her tears around in multitudinous dews. 

A million lotuses awoke to birth 

From pregnant ponds, to welcome day’s approach, 

And humming bees sang songs of victory. 

Perfection is not mortal’s dower; 

The lotus—fairest, sweetest flower— 
The water’s pride, the garden’s gem. 
Hath yet a thorn upon its stem. 


The greatnesB and the grandeur of the city 
Must captivate all eyes and win all hearts; 

In it the wealth of all the world is centred;— 

Chant, then, the glories of the illustrious King, 

Of Siri Bajah Sinna and his virtues: 

Chief of th' illustrious city. Lo! his feet 

Are like the lotus, beautiful, adorned 

With rich-gemmed chaplets from all neighbouring chiefs. 

Glory be his, and victory! for liis name 

Shall equal Siva’s, and the King of Stars. 

Of Manu’s royal race,—a lion lie. 

Who, when like furious elephants, his foes 
Tli’ adjacent kings attack, doth, lion-like, 

Triumph*! * 

Sewulsandaia. 


O, when I mourned his absence most,— 

Most longed for his returning day,— 

The chosen of my heart I lost, 

By death’s dark angel spatch’d away, 

Thepeacocks are hid in the tree-covered mountains, 

Where they range in their beauty, and sport as they will 
They meet and disperse, where the streams and the fountains 
Pour forth their sweet music—hill echoing to hill. 


As the blown lotus worshipped by the bee, 

t . fairer lotus, king-adored, is she; 

weet, flowery wreaths her forehead shadow o’er, 
Than beauty’s goddess beautiful far more. 

Having learnt that thouwert coming, 

All my heart was brimmed with bliss; 

Now that very heart's consuming 
With a misery, juch as this,— 

That thou contest not. Thus bereft, 

Nought for me but death is left. 


If Nidra’s thousand eyes could see, and make 
The thousand mouths of Anantaya speak 
Of one of Pawa’s thousand charms, their art 
Could not discover even the thousandth part. 
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Long life be thine, fair pigeon! Friendly bird! 

Thy white plumes blending into gold; thy feet. 

So brightly red, resemble the smooth conch, 

With corals hung, which milky ocean forms; 

Or the autumnal sky, with suns and stars 
Bespangled. When upon a gentle breeze. 

Slow moving in the heavens, thou didst appear 
Like a full-blossom’d lily from the skies, 

Dropping to earth. Some said a lotus-bud, 

Fallen from the stream celestial.* * * § Others vowed 
Thou wert a ray that beamed from Buddha’s throne,f 
And worshipped thee with incense. Goddesses 
Kissed thee, and hailed thee as a heavenly flower. 

Born in Nandana’sJ garden. Come, fair bird! 

Come whence thou mayst, thou’rt welcome. Come in peace, 

Come safely, for thy presence bringeth bliss. 

‘ Learn to forgive’—so said the ancienjt rules 
Of wisdom, taught in wisdom’s highest schools— 

* Tho faults of wives and children—bards and fools.’ 

Ho left his stately elephant, and sped 
With springing feet among the forest trees; 

Their flowers were musical with buzz of bees. 

And jessamines and oleanders spread 
Through the cool air their odorous fragrancies. 

Who shall resist me when I wear 
My beautiful robes, so deftly wove— 

When I wreathe with odorous flowers my hair, 

And dance and sing tho songs of love P 

The forest-bee wrapt in the flowret at night, 

Escaped when its petals admitted the light; 

And the lotus-eyed beauty, till morning had risen, 

Held in sleepless delight the charm’d prince in her prison.§ 

* The river that waters the gardens of Nidra. 

+ The rays emanating from Buddha art said to be of dazzling beauty, and to 
exhibit six of the seven prismatic colours. There is a belief in Ceylon that such 
rays sometimes proceed from the tooth of Buddha, and are also now and then 
emitted from the most Bacred of the temples of Buddha. 

t The garden of Nidra. 

§ King Knmaradas conceived an attachment to a lady of great personal attrac¬ 
tions, and during his visit one evening at her house, which was situated on the 
borders of a beautiful pond overgrown with lotuses, the King observed that a bee 
which had alighted upon a lotus, and ‘sat on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet,’ 
was insensibly imprisoned within the fading petals of this flower of the oriental 
bard. A felicitous poetical idea, having reference to the danger of his own situation, 
was the result of the observation, and the Royal poet, not wishing to give utterance 
to the whole of his sentiments, left the two following lines on thei walls of the 
apartment which he then occupied, with the addition of a promise to grant the 
request of any one who should complete the stanza 

* The forest-bee, which reached its sweets without bruising the flower. 

Escaped with life when the iloWer had expanded.’ 

The poet Kalidas being on a visit to the lady, read the inscription, and completed 
the verso by superscribing these two additional lines :— 

‘ As the relation of the sun (the King), in cumpany with the lotus-eyed beauty, 
Was without sleep to his eyes.’ 

The original is full of alliterations and double meanings. 

Alivis Sidath Sangarawa, Colombo, 1852. 
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MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON. 


TF there are oertain existences 
1 more complicated, more roman* 
tic, more improbable, in a word, 
than any imaginary romance ever 
span from the prolific brain of 
modern novelist, we may cite in the 
very first rank those of the French 
actresses of the past century. In 
this golden age of frivolity the fair 
daughters of Thespis knew how to 
live; they might be likened to the 
grasshoppers of the sunny hoar, 
which sing and dance through the 
live long summer's day, without re¬ 
flecting that November will oome. 
November, with its cheerless days, 
its dreary, endless nightB, its fogs, 
and rains, and frosts. The present 
race of actresses are of an entirely 
different stamp; they have learned 
by heart La Fontaine's fable, and 
more than one among them, like 
the ant, thinks only of winter dur¬ 
ing her golden days of spring. Like 
all moralists, La Fontaine has 
preached falsely so far as the stage is 
concerned; there it is not the ant, 
but rather the grasshopper, whose 
example is taught and followed, 
while tho disciples of the fabulist 
form only the exception to tho gene¬ 
ral rule. . 

It would require the pencil of a 
Watteau or a Vauloo faithfully to 
depict the careless frankness of Ma¬ 
demoiselle Clairon—that queen of 
the French stage—who stripped ofT 
all tho petals from the flowers of 
life with regal ardour, who was 
charming even in her follies, and 
who, after having lived for years as 
the spoilt and prodigal child of for¬ 
tune, taking money with one hand 
to scatter it with the other, died at 
length as a sage, poor, aged, solitary, 
ana forgotten. 

A fe# years before her death 
Mademoiselle Clairon wrote her 
* Mcmoires,' MSmoiret doutre 
Tombe, since they were not in¬ 
tended to appear till after her 
death. A faithless friend^ however, 
having published a German trans¬ 
lation of these reminiscencls, Made¬ 
moiselle Clairon in consequence, on 
the 28th Thermidor, year VI. of the 
Republic, wrote as follows to the 
editor of the Pvblicitte :—‘ Since 
my book has appeared in a foreign 
country, the fear of failing in the 


gratitude and respect I owe to the 
public and to my nation determines 
me to print myself this essay. 
Signed, La Citoyenne Clairon.' 

By following the career of the 
celebrated actress in her M&moires, 
in the newspapers and journals of 
the day, and in the various published 
letters of the time, it is easy to dis¬ 
cover, word for word, her strange 
and ovor-shiiting life, such, in short, 
rb love and chance had made it. 
Let this article, then, be regarded 
only as a patient study over which 
fancy will not once come to shake 
the golden dust from off her radiant 
wings. But who knows if, in study¬ 
ing the lifo of a French actress, 
there is not more philosophy to bo 
gleaned than in the history of a 
queen consort of Franco. For, 
whether the queen of the theatre or 
tho queen or Franco iB the more 
royal, who will venture to deter¬ 
mine P 

Mademoiselle Clairon (Claire, 
Hippolytc, Lcyris de la Tuae) was 
born at Conde, in Hainault, in the 
year 1723. "We will leave her to 
relate, in her own words, the cir¬ 
cumstances attending her birth, 
which circumstances, it must bo 
allowed, were highly significant of 
her future career ‘ It was tho 
custom of the little city in which I 
was born, for all parties to meet 
together during the carnival time 
at the houses of the wealthiest citi¬ 
zens, in order to pass the entire day 
in dancing and other amusements. 
Far from disapproving of these re¬ 
creations, the curd partook of them 
in company with his parishioners, 
and travestied himself like the rest. 
During one of these fete days my 
mother, who was but seven months 
advanced in pregnancy, suddenly 
brought me into the world, between 
two and three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. I was so feeble that every 
body imagined a few moments would 
terminate my career. My grand¬ 
mother, a woman of eminent piety, 
was anxious that I should be carried 
at once to the church, in order that 
I might there receive the rite of 
baptism. Not a living soul was to 
be found either at the church or 
the parsonage. A neighbour having 
informed the party that all the city 
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was at a carnival entertainment at 
tho house of a certain wealthy citi¬ 
zen, thither was I carried with all 
possible despatch. Monsieur le 
Curd, dressed as harlequin, and his 
vicar as Giles, imagining from my 
appearance that not a moment was 
to be lost, hastily arranged upon a 
sideboard everything necessaiy for 
the ceremony, stopped the fiddle 
for a moment, muttered over me the 
consecrated words, and sent me 
back to my mother a Christian-—at 
least in name.’ 

It is amusing to see Mademoiselle 
Clairon, in her old age, philosophiz¬ 
ing over her past life, and giving 
utterance, upon the sayings ana 
doings of her early years, to certain 
profoundly serious reflections. As 
un old woman she is as sententi- 
ously grave as she was inconsider¬ 
ately gay in her youth; she lends 
an attentive ear to the whispered 
reminiscences of her heart, and she 
writes; she demands the secret of 
her life, and she endeavours to re¬ 
ply. After eleven reflections, each 
worthy of Socrates, she comes to 
this, tne twelfth one: ‘ In order to 
fulfil the duty imposed upon me by 
reason, to be in a state of judging 
myself, must I not go back to the 
principle of all P What asn I P 
What have I done ? What have I 
been in a condition to efl'ect P Pro¬ 
vidence deposited mo in the bosom 
of a poor bourgeoise, free, feeble, 
and ignorant; my misfortune pre¬ 
ceded my birth.’ 

From this point starts old Hippo- 
lyte Clairon, with all the gravity of 
Jean Jaques Rousseau, to relate, in 
good set terms, the history of her 
past existence. In this narrative of 
ner life we ever find philosophy pre¬ 
dominating ; we feel that she had 
too frequently ‘assisted,’ as the 
French have it, at the suppers of 
the encyclopedists. Her manner of 
writing recals, also, her maimer of 
acting; she preserves throughout 
the solemn, pompous accent of the 
stage; in short, from the title to 
the conclusion of these singular me¬ 
moirs, which, far from displaying, 
rather masks the writer, we discover 
not a single ingenuous expression, 
nor hear a single cry which seems 
to spring from the heart. 

We are already acquainted with 
the circumstances attending the 


birth of Mademoiselle Clairon. Her 
mother, it would appear, had not only 
the misfortune to be poor, she was 
also ill-tempered, bigoted, and super¬ 
stitious ; a rigidly strict Roman Ca¬ 
tholic, she endeavoured to beat re¬ 
ligion into her daughter, and would 
torment her youthful mind with 
pictures of hell, and its endless tor¬ 
ments. Poor little Hippolyte, al¬ 
though now a girl of eleven years 
of age, had never been allowed to 
play about out of doors with chil¬ 
dren of her own age; she was a 
little, pale, thin, Cinderella-like crea¬ 
ture, debarred of all the amusements 
Buitcd to her years, her sole distrac¬ 
tions being limited to the perusal 
of two books—the catechism and 
a prayer book. 

Madame Clairon, in order to get 
rid of her daughter during certain 
hours of the day, was accustomed 
to shut her up by herself in an un¬ 
furnished room at the top of the 
house, where she would leave her, 
with strict injunctions to ply her 
needle diligently. But Hippolyte, 
who was born a queen, as others 
are born servants, could never by 
any chance keep a needle between 
her fingers. What, then, was she 
to do in her prison P ‘ Suppose I 
open the window ?’ thought she. 
She made the attempt, but was un¬ 
successful—she could not reach the 
fastening; in despair, she climbed 
upon a stool, and pressed her face 
close to one of the panes: as she 
was on the fourth story, her view 
was limited to the room and chim¬ 
ney-pots and garret-windows of the 
opposite houses. All at once a large 
window in front of her was thrown 
open, and a magical spectacle struck 
her childish eyes: it so happened 
that the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Dangeville lived in the opposite 
house, and she was at this precise 
hour taking a dancing lesson. ‘ I 
was all eyes,’ writes Clairon in her 
Mimoires; * not one of her graceful 
movements escaped me. one was 
surrounded by tne members of her 
family. The lesson over, every one 
applauded, and her mother tenderly 
embraced her. This contrast be¬ 
tween her lot and my own filled me 
with grief, and my ustflowing tears 
shut out the scene from my view. 
I descended mournfully from my 
perch, in order to give full vent to 
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my sorrow; and when the throb¬ 
bing of my heart had in some mea¬ 
sure subsided, and I was able to 
regain my position, all had disap¬ 
peared.’ 

At first she could scarce believe 
the evidence of her senses; she 
imagined that all was a dream; she 
pondered in her mind what she had 
seen, and was sad and happy at the 
same time, in the thought that there 
were daughters in the world who 
were not beaten and locked up in 
garrets by their mothers, with 
no companions save a catechism 
and a prayer book. At these 
thoughts her tears would flow 
afresh; but soon, without wishing 
it, sho began involuntarily to copy 
what she had seen, and she would 
dance and jump about her little 
chamber, in humble imitation of the 
sylphlike motions of the beautiful 
Mademoiselle Dangeville. From 
this time forth her prison chamber 
became a paradise for her. She 
would get herself locked up, on 
some pretext or other, every day ; 
and as soon as the key was turned 
in the door, she would climb joy¬ 
fully up to her post of observation 
at the window, and remain there a 
motionless, silent, but enthusiastic 
-spectator of tjm dancing lesson of 
her fair neighbour. 

One evening, when there was 
some company at her mother’s, slic 
said to a gentleman who was chatting 
with her—‘ Tell me, Bir, are there 
women w r ho pass their lives in 
dancing P’ ‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘ac¬ 
tresses. But why do you ask ?’ Mho 
then related to him mysteriously 
what sho had lately seen from 
her garret window’. ‘1 understand,' 
said the visitor, ‘you have seen 
Mademoiselle Dangeville, who lives 
opposite.’ The gentleman turned 
then to* her mother: ‘ Madame 

Clairon,’ said he, ‘ I must take your 
daughter, Hippolyte, with me to 
the theatre to-night.’ ‘To the 
theatre!’ exclaimed Madame Clairon, 
in horror, ‘ you might as W'ell ask 
roe to let her go to the kingdom of 
darkness at once.’ ‘ Pafdon me, 
madam, the mischief is already 
done; you have yourself unwittingly 
taken your daughter to the theatre 
by shutting her up in the garret, 
from the window of whieh she lias 
seen Mademoiselle Dangeville re¬ 


hearsing over the way.’ Scarcely 
had the visitor ceased speaking, 
when little Hippolyte, carried away 
by the force of her reminiscences, 
bounded into the middle of the 
room, and reproduced, with a fidelity 
absolutely Rstonishi ng, the pirouettes 
and entrechats of her fair original. 
Loud was the applause ; and even 
her mother, who never laughed 
with hor daughter, could not keep 
her countenance. It was arranged 
that Hippolyte should go to the 
theatre the following night. 

It was at the Comedie Fran^aise 
that Mademoiselle Clairon made her 
entry into tho world. For her the 
theatre was the universe entire; so 
great was her ioy, so excessive her 
delight, so lively her astonishment, 
that, as she herself expressed it, she 
was afraid of going mad. Three 
weeks afterwards, this little girl, 
who was then but twelve years of 
age, made her debut on the stage of 
the Theatre I (alien, under the pro¬ 
tection of Desluvis. But the famous 
Tliomassin, who had daughters to 
bring forward, ere long opposed tho 
increasing success of our miniature 
debutante; and, strange as it may 
appear, a cabal was actually formed 
against tho child, in order to obtain 
her dismissal from the ‘Italiens,’ 
where her dclicato beauty and art¬ 
less grace were tho themes of uni¬ 
versal admiration. On leaving tho 
‘ Italiens,’ she obtained an engage¬ 
ment in the company directed by 
La Noul, at Ilouen, to sing and 
dance, and play all the characters 
suited to her age. 

After relating circumstantially this 
first period of lier life, our philoso¬ 
phical actress pauses for reflection, 
and writes at (he head of a page— 
line Amur, avion. We should fail 
in our duty as historians were we to 
omit reproducing a portion of this 
curious page. ‘ So far,’ she writes, 

‘ 1 have nothing to reproach myself 
with: 1 kuew nothing, I could do 
nothing; I blindly obeyed a destiny 
of whicli 1 have seen mvself all my 
life at once the spoiled child and the 
victim.’ We are accordingly to un¬ 
derstand from this that Mademoi¬ 
selle Clairon could not eseapo those 
frequent deviations from the path of 
rectitude of which her career exhi¬ 
bits so many deplorable examples. 
According to her view' of the matter, 
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destiny—that convenient scapegoat 
of the worldly-minded, the extrava¬ 
gant, and the gay—led her, despite 
hcrBelf, into all the faults and fol¬ 
lies of which she in after life was 
guilty. 

At Eouen, Mademoiselle Clairon 
had her laureate and her Jibellist 
united in the person of an individual 
by name Gaillard. As she herself 
expresses it, he possessed in an emi¬ 
nent degree the art of rhyming and 
supping-out, two indispensable qua¬ 
lifications in the eighteenth century. 
The salary of our heroine having 
been raised to about a thousand 
crowns a-year, her mother, Madame 
Clairon, began to ape the airs of a 
mistress of the house; she insti¬ 
tuted a supper every Thursday 
night, to which were admitted all 
the wealthy admirers of her daugh¬ 
ter. Gaillard used to season the 
aiffots with madrigals, in which 
Venus and Vesta were treated in 
the light of ragged adventuresses 
when compared to Mademoiselle 
Hippolyto Clairon. Gaillard, how¬ 
ever, did not content himself with 
singing the praises of the pretty 
actress; he dared to lovo her. After 
sighing for about six months, ho 
succeeded in gaining over an old 
duenna, who, for a consideration, 
put him up to all the turnings and 
windings of the house. One morn¬ 
ing, while Mademoiselle Clairon 
was studying in bed, Gaillard pene¬ 
trated to the chamber door, and ex¬ 
claimed, in impassioned accents, that 
he was going to cast himself on his 
knees before her. Our actress, 
highly incensed that any one should 
dare to appear in her presence at 
such an unseemly hour, without 
more ado sprang out of bed, and 
armed with her anger and a trusty 
poker, unceremoniously drove the 
audacious raadrigalist not only out 
of the room, but out of the nouse 
also. Gaillard, indignant atbeingthus 
treated by an actress whose adven¬ 
tures were already matter of public 
notoriety, wrote lus famous book—a 
book, it must be admitted, utterly 
destitute of either style, wit, or 
vigour—entitled, Histoire de Made¬ 
moiselle Fretilion. Gaillard was 
amply and cruelly avenged for his 
ignominious treatment at the hands 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, for this 


disgraceful libel saddened her fairest 
years. His victim, however, was 
herself in turn avenged, for so vio¬ 
lent was the outcry raised by the 
public against the author of the 
pamphlet, that Gaillard was com¬ 
pelled to seek safety in a hasty flight 
from the kingdom. 

It would take a ‘ forty-author 
power' to follow our heroine through 
all the scenes, adventures, and fol¬ 
lies of her early years, a faithful 
narration of which would All at least 
a dozen volumes, and would more¬ 
over, we fear, but little edify our 
readers. From Eouen, Mademoiselle 
Clairon proceeded to Lille, and from 
thence to Ghent, from which last- 
named town she was obliged to make 
a nocturnal flight, in order to escape 
from the power of a British General, 
who wanted, right or wrong, to 
marry her, and carry her off with him 
to England. At Dunkirque, wliither 
she had sought shelter from her 
ardent lover, she received, through 
the commandant of tho place, an 
order to appear on the Parisian 
stage. Much had been spoken of 
Fretilion, and the gentlemen of the 
chamber judged in their wisdom 
that so pretty a girl should belong 
by right to tho Punsians only. At 
the Opera she accordingly appeared 
as J rails in the opera of Jitsionc. 
Although an indifferent musician, 
she was much applauded, for in those 
days people applauded beauty as 
well as talent. 

Shortly afterwards Mademoiselle 
Clairon quitted the Opera, and made 
her firqt appearance at the Comedie- 
Framjaise in the part of Fhidrc. In 
tho provinces she had played chiefly 
the soubrettes, and at the Comedie- 
Fran^aise she was engaged to double 
Mademoiselle Dangeville. Previous, 
however, to signing her engagement, 
she declared, to the great surprise of 
the comedians, that it was her inten¬ 
tion to perform the great tragieparts; 
to this request the comedians as¬ 
sented, stipulating merely that she 
should sing and dance in the musi¬ 
cal pieces . They were all thoroughly 
convinced that she would be hissed 
on her debut, and hence be com¬ 
pelled to sing and dance only. It 
so happened that daring her pro¬ 
vincial career she had jalayed four 
or fire tragic parts. Marshal Sar- 




min haring accidentally seen her 
play the character of Eriphilc, at 
Rouen, had predicted that she would 
one day be the ornament of the 
French stage. She was anxious 
most probably to show the world 
that Sarrazin's judgment was a cor¬ 
rect one. Previous to her debut 
the comedians had indulged in many 
a hearty laugh at what they deemed 
the absurd pretensions of the proud 
Hippolyte. She disdained to re¬ 
hearse her part; and on the morn¬ 
ing of her debut she sent a message 
to the theatre to say that she 
wa3 ready to appear, and only 
awaited the rising of the curtain. 
All Paris flocked on that evening to 
the Come die-Fnmgaise in the expec¬ 
tation of haring a good laugh at 
little Frctillon; but scarcely had sho 
given utterance to the first few lines 
of her part when the entire audience 
rose enthusiastically; it was uo 
longer little Clairon, the charming 
Frctillon who played the soubrettes, 
it was Phedrc herself, in all her 
sovereign splendour, in all the ma¬ 
jesty of passion. ‘ How tail she is!’ 
4 How beautiful Bhe is!’ were the 
exclamations heard on all sides. 
From this time forth Mademoiselle 
Clairon was surnamed Melpomene, 
and became the idol of the Pari¬ 
sians. * 


refused. 4 Why P' demanded the 
Marshal. 4 1 have no dress to wear 1’ 
Richelieu burst out laughing. ‘ You 
hare dresses of all countries, of all 
tastes, and all fancies.' 4 No more, I 
can assure you, than one single dress 
besides the one you now see on my 
back. Our scanty receipts have com- 
ellod me to sell everything valuable 
could spore, and what remains is in 
pawn ; I can only show myself an 
the stage.’ 

Liko all true talents, Mademoiselle 
Clairon bad more than one enemy 
who denied her influence over the 
public. The critic Freron declared 
that her stentorian tones deafened 
the ears without moving the heart. 
Grimm, who oame to France during 
the height of the actress's triumph, 
spoke of the squeakings of her voice. 

4 Squeakings, if you please,' said 
Diderot, 4 but these squeakings, as 
you call them, have become tho ac¬ 
cents of passion.' 

It was about this period that 
Mademoiselle Clairon hired, at the 
rate of 12,(XX) livres a year, the 
little house in tho Rue des Marais, 
formerly inhabited by Racine. 
4 They tell me,’ she writes in her 
Mdmoirs, ‘ that Racine dwelt there 
for forty years with all his family; 
that it was there he died; and that 
after his time it was there lived and 


* The Comedic-Frai^aise was at 
that period so well administered, it 
possessed such intelligent protectors, 
that even the first subjects of the 
troop could scarcely live on their 
salaries. 4 We were poor,' writes 
Mademoiselle Clairon, ‘and unable 
to await the payment of what was 
due to us, and every week we would 
vainly solicit M. de Boulogne, then 
Comptroller-General, for the pay¬ 
ment of the arrears of the king’s 
pension.’ But no one paid then, 
and Louis X14. less than all the rest. 
Thus we find that Mademoiselle 
Clairon—the star of the Theatre 
Franyaise—owed to her beauty, and 
not to her talents, the Indian robes 
and diamonds which she wore. As 
she was fond of changing both her 
finery and her lovers, it woukWre- 
quently happen that she would be 
left without either lovers or finery. 
One day Marshal Richelieu called 
upon her to request the honour of 
her presence at one of hk fetes. She 


died tho touching Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur. 4 The walls alone of this 
house,’ I said to myself, 4 ought to 
sufiice to make me feel the sublimity 
of the poet, and enable me to 
hjach tho talent of the actress. It 
is in this sanctuary that I ought to 
live and die.” All the poets of 
the day visited Mademoiselle Clairon 
in ‘ this sanctuary,' which we very 
much fear was on several occasions 
somewhat profaned. The quiet 
family dinner which Racine had 
showed hiB good sense and taste in 
preferring to the dinner spread on 
the king's tabic, was now replaced 
by the licentious petit souper; and 
the gay but frequently impure, and 
even blasphemous chanson, was now 
heard in spots consecrated by the 
genius of Racine, where the poet 
had so frequently let fall his Alex¬ 
andrines as from a golden harp. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, however, 
had become the heroine of (he Co- 
medic-Fran^aisc. She had, if not 
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eclipsed, at least in some mea¬ 
sure cast into shade Mesdemoiselles 
Dumesnil, Gaussin, and Dangeville. 
She maintained her sceptre until 
1762. This, it must be said, was 
the golden era of the French stage, 
for in addition to these four cele¬ 
brated actresses, such names could 
be cited as Mold, Grandval, Belle- 
cour, Lekain, Preville, and Brizard. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, with her so¬ 
lemn air and majestic gait, was the 
presiding genius of this brilliant re¬ 
public—a republic of kings and 
queens. Others, it might be said, 
ossessed either more talent or more 
eauty, but Mademoiselle Clairon 
possessed renown. 

She reigned fifteen years. 

In the year 1762, although now 
approaching her decline'. Made¬ 
moiselle Clairon was still spoken of 
as a theatrical marvel. We find the 
following lines referring to her in 
Bachaumont’s Memoires Secrets, 
under the date of January 20th :— 

* Mademoiselle Clairon is still the 
heroine; the mere announcement of 
her name is sufficient to draw a 
crowded house ; so soon as she ap- 
ears the applause is enthusiastic; 
or acting is a finished work of art. 
She has great nobility of gesture in 
the head; it is the Melpomene ar¬ 
ranged by Phidias.' The same 
journalist afterwards passes the 
entire troop in review with exquisite 
delicacy of touch. Take lor ex¬ 
ample this note on Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil: — ‘ This actress drinks 
like a coachman; on the night slnt 
plays, her lackey is always in at¬ 
tendance in the coulisses, bottle in 
hand, to slake her insatiable thirst.’ 

In place of a lackey and a bottle of 
wine, Mademoiselle Clairon lmd in 
the coulisses an entire court of dis¬ 
sipated marquises, licentious ubbes, 
and chirping poets. Marmoutel, 
one evening, during a tavern supper, 
found her Bublime. Marmoutel was 
then a young scholar, rhyming 
tragedies, which the actors deigned 
to plav and the public to applaud, 
out of respect for Voltaire, who had 
grauted him a certificate of genius. 
He supped silently beside the emi¬ 
nent actress, thinking much more of 
composing a part for her than of 
speaking to her of love. ‘ What ails 
you ?' said Clairon to him all at once; 

‘ you ore sad; I hope you are not 


offering me such an affront as to be 
composing a tragedy during our 
supper P* Marmontel had the wit 
to reply that he was sad because he 
was in love. ‘ Child,’ replied Clairon, 
‘ is that the way you receive the 
gifts of your good genius ?’ 1 Yes, 
because I love you.’ ‘ Well, then, 
fall on your knees; I will raise you, 
and wo will love each other as long 
as we can.’ History does not inform 
U8 how long this attachment lasted, 
but it was not of very considerable 
duration. Murmontel has related, 
with the utmost complaisance, all 
the details of his follies with La 
Clairon, in that whimsical book of 
his, entitled Mimoires d'un Pere pour 
servir a I’instruction de ses Evfants. 

The Marquis do Ximenes was also 
one of the adorers of the great come¬ 
dian ; they loved like the Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses, but a 
single mot put Cupid to llight for 
ever. Some one happened to say 
one night in the green-room of the 
Comedie Fran<;aise, that theMarquis 
de Ximenes had turned Clairon's 
head. ‘Yes,’ replied she, arriving 
at that instant, * on the other side.' 
The Marquis’s lovo was not proof 
against this insult; the following 
day he returned the portrait of his 
inamorata, w 1th these words written 
in pencil beneath it:—‘ This crayon 
draw ing is like human beauty; it 
fades in the sunshine. Do not for¬ 
get that your sun has long risen.’ 

Mademoiselle Clairon was not 
celebrated in Franee alone; all the 
foreign theatres summoned her by 
the voice of kings and queens. Gar¬ 
rick came to Puris expressly to see 
her play in China. So delighted w as 
he with the talent of the actress, 
that he caused a design to be en¬ 
graved representing Mademoiselle 
Clairon arrayed in all the attributes 
of tragedy, her arm rssting upon a 
pile of books on which might be 
read the names of Corneille, Kacine, 
Crebillon, and Voltaire. By her 
side stood Melpomene, crowning her 
with laurel. Beneath the design 
were inscribed these four lines, com¬ 
posed by Garrick himself:— 

J’ai pridit quo Clairon illustrerait la 
scene, 

Et mon espoir n'a point etc defu, 
Longtemps Clairon couronna Melpo¬ 
mene, 

Melpomene Iui rend ce qu’elle en a re^u. 
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These lame verses quickly made 
the circuit of the fashionable world. 
The enthusiastic admirers of the 
actress were not, however, con¬ 
tented with this homage paid by one 
sovereign of the stage to another; 
they instituted the order of the me¬ 
dallion ; medals were struck, bearing 
Garrick’s device, and with these 
thcv decorated themselves as proudly 
as though they had borne the Grand 
Cordon itself. 

Our heroine had now attained the 
culminating point of her renown. 
She ruled with despotic sway, not 
only the stage, but the world *of 
fashion; and in speaking of Madame 
do Pompadour, the reigning favou¬ 
rite, she even dared to say that ‘ she 
owed her royalty to chance, whilo I 
owe mine to the power of my genius.’ 
In vain did her numerous enemies 
strive to oppose her triumphs by all 
the means in their power; she had 
only to show herself in order to 
balfle all their machinations. ' In 
theworld,’ wroteDiderot, ‘those who 
wished to ridicule her could not re¬ 
frain from admiring her majestic 
eloquence.’ She carried her sceptre, 
too, with a high band. One day, 
w hen she was playing at the Theatre 
-Franchise, on the occasion of a free 
performance, given .by order of the 
yeing to the Parisians, she came on 
the stage between the two pieces, 
and threw handfuls of money into 
the pit. The worthy Parisians were 
gulled by this piece of theatrical 
quavery, and cried with enthu¬ 
siasm, as they scrambled for the 
silver, Vive Ic Roi! Vive Mademoi¬ 
selle Clairon! Sho had braved 
Madame de Pompadour; she dared 
to brave the king himself, under the 
impression that the public would 
revolt rather than lose her. At her 
table she received the cream of Pa¬ 
risian society—such as MesdameB de 
Chabrillant, d’Aguillon, de Villeroy, 
do la Vallicre, de Forcalquier, Ac.; 
she was also a frequent guest at the 
tables of Madame du Defiant and 
Madame Geoffrin, who deigned oc¬ 
casionally to gather the pearls of 
her wit. The celebrated Russian 
princess, Madame de Galitzin, 
t amazed at the talent of Mademoi¬ 
selle Clairon, desired to leave her a 
regal souvenir of her admiration. 
‘ What will you have, Clairon P’ 
asked she, one evening at supper. 
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* My portrait, painted by Vanloo,* 
replied the actress. Hie painter, 
flattered by this preference, was 
anxious that the portrait should be 
worthy at the same time of Madame 
de Galitzin, Mademoiselle Clairon, 
and himself; he paintod the actress 
as Medea, holding in one hand a 
torch, and in the other a poniard 
still reeking with the blood of her 
children. Louis XV. expressed a 
wish to see this picture; and if we 
are to believe ono of the newspapers 
of the time, he paid a visit one 
morning for this express purpose to 
the atelier of Vanloo. His Majesty 
highly compliraontod both the artist 
and nis models. ‘ You are fortu¬ 
nate,’ said ho to Carl Vanloo, ‘ in 
having such a sitter;’ and turning 
to Mademoiselle Clairon—‘ You are 
fortunate, Mademoiselle, in having 
such a painter to immortalize your 
features. It is my earnest wish to 
bear a share in this work; I am tho 
only persou who can put a frame on 
this picture worthy of it, and I de- 
Rire that it may be as beautiful a 
one as possible; und further, it is 
my wish that this portrait bo en¬ 
graved.’ The frame cost live thou¬ 
sand livres, and the engraving ten 
thousand. 

In the foregoing pages we have 
endeavoured to chronicle the rise 
and progress of our heroine’s gran¬ 
deur ; we must now, ns faithful his¬ 
torians, relate the history of her de¬ 
cline and fall. Mademoiselle Clairon 
Qounted among her enemies Laharpo 
and Freron; Laharpo, because she 
had obstinately refused to play in 
his tragedies; Frcron, because she 
had preferred Voltaire to him. La- 
Itarpc avenged himself with liis 
tongue, Frcron with his pen. About 
this period, a certain actress, by 
name Mademoiselle Doligny, was 
attracting notice at the Theatre 
Fran$oisc; Freron protected her; 
he judged that the moment wa» 
a favourable one to delineate her 
portrait in contradistinction to that 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, and he 
did so accordingly. The first, in 
the opinion of the journalist, was a 
model of grace and sensibility ; the 
second, an abandoned woman, desti¬ 
tute alike of heart, soul, or intellect. 
In Freron's journal. Mademoiselle 
Clairon was not alluded to by name, 
but she liad the bad taste to reco- 
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g uise horse] f in the portrait drawn 
y tho critic. Filled with shame 
and rage, she harried to the gentle¬ 
men of the chamber, and threatened 
to withdraw from the theatre unless 
instant justice was executed upon 
that horrible Freron. All Paris was 
in commotion; the king hastily 
summoned a meeting of his privy 
council, and a warrant was signed 
for the committal of Freron. The 
police-officers, according to order, 
came to seize hi? person. What 
could he oppose to tho strong arm 
of the law? Our critic imagined a 
violent fit of tho gout; he uttered 
cries of anguish, and declared that 
he could not move a finger without 
suffering tortures. This momentous 
affair occurred on the 14th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1775; in a journal of the 
10th, wo find tho following notice: 
‘The quarrel between Freron and 
Mademoiselle Clairon, alias tho 
pamphleteer Aliboron and Queen 
Cleopatra, makes a great noise both 
at court and in the city. Monsieur 
l’Abbe do Yoisenon, having, at the 
solicitation of some friends of tho 
former, written a very pathetic 
letter to M. lo Due de Duras, gen¬ 
tleman of tho chamber, the latter 
replied to the abb£, whom lie highly 
esteemed, that it was* the only 
favour lie believed it his duty io 
refuse him, that this request could 
be granted only at the personal 
solicitation of Mademoiselle Clairon. ’ 
Glorious times these, truly, when a 
journalist, a man, moreover, pos¬ 
sessed of more than one title tb 
respect, should bo threatened with 
imprisonment for expressing an 
opinion about an actress, or, what 
was an alternative much more humi¬ 
liating, that ho should owe his par¬ 
don to the actress whom he had 
offended. Sooner than submit to 
such degradation, Freron declared 
that he would suffer a thousand 
deaths. Strange os it may appear, 
this ridiculous affair was not only 
debated before the king, but w as 
carried to tho feet of the queen also. 
Marie Leczinaka, who loved to 
show' clemency, ordered that Freron 
should be pardoned, but Mademoi¬ 
selle Clairon would not abide by 
the queen’s decision; she declared 
to the gentlemen of the chamber 
that if Freron were not punished, 
she would certainly withdraw from 
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the theatre. Awful was the com¬ 
motion. Mademoiselle Clairon de¬ 
manded an audience of M. le Due 
do Choiseul, prime minister, which 
was graciously acceded. ‘ Justice!' 
cried she, with her stage accent, as 
soon as the minister appeared. 
‘Mademoiselle,’ replied the duke, 
with mock gravity, ‘ we both of us 
perform upon a great stage; but 
there is this difference between us : 
that you can choose your parts, and 
you nave only to show yourself to 
be applauded; whilst I, on the con¬ 
trary, have not this privilege, and 
what is still worse, as soon as I 
make my appearance I am hissed; 
let mo uo my best or my worst, it 
is all the same; I am criticised, 
ridiculed, abused, condemned, yet 
for all that I remain at my post, 
and if you take my advice you will 
do tho same. Let us then, both of 
us, sacrifice our private resentments 
to the good of our country, and 
servo it, each in our own way, to 
the best of our power. And, besides, 
the queen having pardoned, you 
can, without compromising your 
dignity, imitate her majesty’s cle¬ 
mency.’ 

In a journal of tho 21st of 
February we read as follows:—* The 
queen oi the stage has held a meet¬ 
ing of her friends, presided over by 
the Due de Duras, at which it was 4 
determined that M. de Saint Flo- 
rent in should be threatened with tho 
immediate desertion of the entire 
troop unless speedy justice were done 
to the modern Melpomene fofr the 
insolence of Freron. This line of 
conduct has greatly disturbed M. de 
Saint Florentin, and this minister 
has written to the queen, stating 
that the affair has become one of the 
vastest importance; that for a length 
of time matter of such serious im¬ 
port has not been» discussed at 
court (!) that in fact the court is 
divided into two factions on the 
question, and that, despite his pro¬ 
found respect for the commands of 
her Majesty, he much fears he will 
be compelled to obey the original 
orders of the king.’ In the end, 
however, Freron was saved from 
imprisonment by a combination of 
three circumstances, viz., the gout 
which he had not, the clemency of 
Marie Leczmska, but chiefly be¬ 
cause, mirabile dictu. Mademoiselle 
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Clairon herself was sent to For 
l’Evfique! 

In the annals of the French stage 
there are few stories more supremely 
ridiculous than that of the comedians 
in ordinary to the king, who, at the 
moment of commencing the per¬ 
formance refused to play because his 
Majesty had added to the troop au 
individual whom they judged un¬ 
worthy of being a member of their 
aristocratic body. Mademoiselle 
Clairon was at the head of this revolt 
also, but her star was beginning to 
pale in the theatrical firmament, her 
crown of roses was begining to bIiow 
its thorns. On this occasion, the 
pit, exasperated to the highest point 
at not having its accustomed enter¬ 
tainment, angrily shouted aloud La 
Clairon d Vhopital. Her fate was 
sealed! The pit of a theatres for 
the actors the Prtelorian guard. 
This momentous event occurred on 
the I5th of April, 1776 ; on the ensu¬ 
ing day the papers contained the 
following announcement: ‘ Astonish¬ 
ing fermentation in Paris! A 
special Privy Council has been held 
at the house of M. do Sartines, at 
which it was determined that the 
culprits in the late theatrical cmculc 
should be sent to For l’Eveque. 
Mademoiscllo Clairon receives the 
visits of the court and city.’ That 
very day. however, she went to Fpr 
l'Evequc before that rascal Freron, 
to use her own expression to the 
Jntendant of Puris. Next morning 
Sophie Arnould related the story of 
her capture in almost these words : 

* Fretillon was in the height and 
glory of her receptions, playing the 
grand lady to tlic admiration of all, 
when an unannounced visitor made 
his appearance, in the shape of a 
police ofiicer, who very uncere¬ 
moniously desired her to follow him 
to For fEvcque, by order of the 
king. * I am submissive to the com¬ 
mands of his Majesty,’said she, with 
her usual pompous stage accent; 

* my property, my person, my life 
are in his hands; hut my honour 
will remain intact, for even the 
king himself cannot touch that.* 
4 Very true. Mademoiselle,’ replied 
the aiguazil, ‘ for where there is 
nothing, the king necessarily loses 
his rights.’ 

At For l'Evfique Mademoiselle 
Clairon found not a coll, but an 


apartment, whioli her friends, the 
Duchesses of Villeroy and de Dura* 
and Madame de Saurigny, had fur¬ 
nished for her with great magnifi¬ 
cence. We read, in a journal of the 
20th of April: 4 Mademoiselle 
Clairon converts into a triumph a 
punishment which was intended aa 
a humiliation. A crowd of carriages 
besiege the gates of the prison; sne 
gives, we understand, divine sup- 

K ra; in short, is leading, at For 
SvGquo, a life of princely luxury.’ 
This method of imprisoning ac¬ 
tresses was not, it must be admitted, 
a very cruel one. One might say 
they kept open house, for there they 
received their lovers and friends, 
and supped from night till morning ; 
and then, as the finishing stroke to 
this luxuflous captivity, so soon a* 
their incarceration became a little 
wearisome there was always to ho 
found some'accommodating physi¬ 
cian, who would Heriously declare 
that their lives were in danger. So 
it was in this instance, for, after 
a week’s feasting, Mademoiscllo 
Clairon was authorised, thanks to 
the certificate of the jail doctor, to 
return to her own house, whero she 
was directed to consider herself a 
prisoner, for the space of thirteen 
days moAs. 

A deputation from the king and 
the gentlemen of the chamber, 
shortly afterwards waited upon her, 
to solicit her re-appearance on the 
stage of the Comedie Fran^aise, hut 
, she had still at heart the terrible 
words La Clairon a Vhopital. 4 It 
is no{.’ she said, ‘the king who 
ought to solicit my rc-appearunce at 
a theatre he never visits,—it is the 
public; I await the orders of tho 
public.’ But the tickle public had 
had time, during tho short absence 
of its former sovereign, to choose 
another queen: it chose two, in¬ 
deed— Mademoiselle Dubois and 
Mademoiselle Itaueourt—queens of 
a day, it is true, but still sufficiently 
regal to dethrone the ancient one. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, dreading for¬ 
getfulness like death, no longer wil¬ 
ling to appear before a public that 
had adored her for twenty year* 
only, had horses put to her carriage 
one day, and took her departure 
from Paris. 4 1 am ill,’ die said; 4 1 
am going to consult Tronchin ;’ but 
it was to Voltaire she went, and die 
A a 2 
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little theatre of Femcy ere long 
fang with her stentorian accents. 

She returned to Paris in the 
winter, and found winter every¬ 
where : in her deserted house, 
among her forgetful friends, and also 
among her scattered lovers. She 
resumed, however, her former train 
of life, but tho grain of sadness sown 
in her heart had germinated. In 
vain did she summon tho Hite of 
Parisian society to her exquisite 
petite soupers, in vain did she re¬ 
ceive the oaths and protestations of 
M. de Valbelle, and line her car¬ 
riage with silk, in an attempt to vie 
m luxury with the brilliant Guimard. 
She suffered deeply, for she had 
lost, at tho same time, both her 
youth and her glory; Bhc was fated 
to live, from henceforth,•upon two 
tombs. 

We will pass over in silence that 
portion of our heroine’s life which 
she spent at the court of tho Mar- 
gravo of Anspach, a petty German 
prince, fashioned upon the model of 
Louis XV., who was accustomed to 
leave to his mistresses the caro of 
his dominions, and who had offered 
her his heart and a share of his 
palace. Though her position at the 
margrave’s court w f as an equivocal 
one enough, it cannot be dfaued that 
during her sojourn there she did a 
great deal of good : debts, old and 
now, were gradually liquidated, 
taxes reduced, agriculture usefully 
protected, and the city of Anspach 
adorned with a monumental foun-. 
tain; while the Clairon Hospital, 
one of her last gifts to the commu¬ 
nity, put the crowning grace to her 
numerous benefactions, and ren¬ 
dered her name universally beloved, 
by the poorer classes especially. 
Porn thirteen years before the Mar¬ 
grave, she might almost havo been 
his mother, and he, indeed, used to 
givo her this title; but court in¬ 
trigue was brought into play to de¬ 
throne the grey-haired Egeria, and, 
after a reign of seventeen years, she 
uitted for ever the scene of her 
iplomatio labours, and returned, 
once more, to Paris, poorer, by a 
great deal, than when she had left 
it. The illustrious actress, who 
formerly had a coach and four, and 
hiul seen all Paris at her feet, now 
fell into the extreme of poverty. 
But such is ever the end of those 


charming butterflies which shine 
only in the morning of Efe. Made¬ 
moiselle Guimard, for example, who, 
in the spring time of her success, 
when she had in her magnificent 
hotel a private theatre and a winter 
garden, had refused the hand of a 
prince, was very glad, in after life, 
to marry her dancing-master. Sophy 
Arnoula, again, after having spent 
her early years in almost unex¬ 
ampled luxury and profusion, went, 
uncomplainingly, when her winter 
had set in, to seek shelter and a 
morsel of bread at the hands of her 
hairdresser. Mademoiselle Clairon, 
who had lived as a queen and a 
sultana, who never deigned to 
hold a needle in her fingers, and 
had seen all the grand seigneurs of 
an entire generation humbly kisBing 
the dust of her feet, found herself, 
at the age of sixty-five, reduced to 
the necessity of mending, with her 
own hands, her ragged dresses, of 
making her own bed, and sweeping 
out every morning the dust of her 
poor ana solitary chamber. But, 
ever a woman of strong mind, she 
bore her poverty bravely; she 
turned philosopher, like all the rest 
of them, in those days, and, when 
somo old friend or acquaintance 
chanced to call, she would, in con¬ 
versation, live all her bright days 
o’er again. 

By degrees, however, she met 
with some friends, and managed to 
scrape together some small portion 
of her scattered wealth. A worthy 
bourgeoiscfaimly took her under their 
protection, and a few rays of wintry 
sunshine illumined her declining 
years. Entirely engrossed with her 
philosophy, she wrote much, and 
more than one of her works is worthy 
of being placed beside those of J. J. 
liousseau. In addition to her 
Memoiree, Mademoiselle Clairon 
wrote a prodigious number of 
letters; the Comte de Valbelle had 
received for his own share alone the 
enormous quantity of fifteen hun¬ 
dred. The loss of this correspon¬ 
dence iB much to be regretted, if 
we may judge of it by the style of 
the small number of letters which 
remain, wherein the most captious 
criticism can scarcely discover a 
fault, either as regards expression, 
sensibility, or purity of style and 
language. 
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Her Mifmoiret, however, hare bad 
the widest circle of readers, and yet 
even this book, which was given to 
the world by the actress as a faithful 
narrative of her life, is far from 
being the accurate mirror she evi¬ 
dently intended the public to sup¬ 
pose. Whether through delicacy, or 
through a fear of speaking the whole 
truth, she has concealed many 
acts of her life, and glided hastily 
and superficially over others. What 
made the most noise, however, in 
her book was the celebrated history 
of her ghost. She relates circum¬ 
stantially in her Memoire• the 
various malicious prankB played 
upon her for some years by the 
ghost of a young Breton, whom 
Bhe had pitilessly left to die of 
love. In this recital, given by 
our authoress to the world with 
tho utmost seriousness and good 
faith, wo can easily recognise tho 
natural effect of those visions which 
modem physiology haB so clearly 
explained and accounted for; and as 
she quoted witnesses at the same 
time, wo doubt not that her friendB 
bad humoured her weakness, either 
for the purpose of pleasing her, 
or for their own amusement. She 
wrote, moreover, fifty years after 
the event, and could at best only 
translate the feeble impressions of 
an irrcflective youth. This talc, be¬ 
sides, would not, wo are firmly per¬ 
suaded, have ever seen the light had 
not narratives of spirits and appa¬ 
ritions been at that period all the 
rage in the fashionable circle of 
Paris. 


An actress who dies a devotee 
always resembles in our idea a boat¬ 
man pulling lustily toward an un¬ 
known shore, upon which he ever 
keeps his back most pertinaciously 
turned. The actress rows all her 
life among shoals and quicksands, 
even in the heyday of ner youth 
nourishing a most unaccountable 
and petrel-like love of storms and 
tempests ; but when in the evening 
of her days she finds that her poor 
frail bark, in its shattered and leaky 
condition will no longer sustain her, 
but is ready at every wave to sink 
and leave her to her fate, she returns 
if there is yet time, and falls a kneel¬ 
ing suppliant on the shore. But 
Mademoiselle Clairon hod another 
method of thinking; she did not 
wish to die a devotee on the plea 
that she dared not offer to her 
Maker a heart profaned during half- 
a-oeutury by every human passion. 
One day a priest having set before 
her tho example of Mary Magdaleu, 
she replied that Mary Magdalen 
had repented in her youth, she could 
still sacrifice at tho foot of the cross 
many worldly thoughts, and hopes, 
and passions. She persisted then 
in dying as a philosopher; believing 
in God as the philosophers did: by 
the mind that reasons not by tbia 
heart which feels, and believes, and 
loves. How true it is that ‘ the 
world by wisdom knows not God!’ 

She died on the 11th Pluviose, in 
the year XI. of the Republic one and 
indivisible, in the parish of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. May she rest in 
peace! 


APRfcS MOI. 
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! earlier shall the rose-buds blow 
In after years—those happier years ; 


And children weep, whon we lie low, 
Far fewer tears—far Bofter tears 


Oh! true shall boyish laughter ring 
Like tinkling chimes—in kinder times; 
And merrier shall the maidens sing, 

And I not there—and I not there! 


Like lightning in the summer night 
Their mirtb shall be—so quick and free ; 
But oh! the flash of their delight 
I shall not see—I may not see. 

In deeper dream, with wider range 
Those eyes shall shine—but uot ou mine; 
And oh! unblest by worldly change 
The dead must rest—the dead shall rest. 


W. J. 
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THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


T HE Session of 1858 will have a 
very distinct character in our 
parliamentary annals. Some ses¬ 
sions possess no marked features 
whatever, and leave a vague im- 
ression upon the memory; others 
ave been loud and exciting while 
they lasted, but have left little or 
no results behind them; others, 
again, stood out as eras in history, 
like that of the Reform Hill or of 
Corn-Law Repeal, and wear a dra¬ 
matic and almost romantic aspect, 
such as that memorable year when 
Peel fell from power, like a great 
captain after a great victory. The 
session which has just closed will 
not be famous for fiery debates or 
close divisions, neither can it rank 
with those periods of peaceful revo¬ 
lution, which mark trom time to 


remarkable — the latter unprece¬ 
dented in the history of politics. 
A 'coalition* government, it had 
the misfortune of a bad name to 
begin with—a name associated in 
English minds with want of prin¬ 
ciple and want of permanence, with 
factiousness and failure — a name 
ready-made to point the sneer of 
every scribbler in Opposition news¬ 
papers, of every ranter on Opposi¬ 
tion benches. That disadvantage, 
which is as embarrassing to a go¬ 
vernment as to an individual, it has 
already outlived. We now hardly 
meet with the word * coalition,* 
even in the columns of the Herald. 
Mr. Disraeli has thrown away the 
pointless weapon, and even Colonel 
Hibthorp has not picked it out of 
the dirt. But the Aberdeen Go- 


time the course of our constitutional 

( joverament. Yet it will have a 
listory, and, we may add, a hero, of 
its own. Its history will record an 
extraordinary amouut of good work 
well done, and the hero of the tale 
will undoubtedly be Mr. Gladstone. 
The last, and indeed tho only great 

E ’"‘cal conflict since tho fall of Sir 
rt Peel, was the straggle of 
December, 1862. None who were 
present will ever forget tho excite¬ 
ment of that debate, and the en¬ 
counter between the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mb successor 
which closed it; tho one so despe¬ 
rate, the other so commanding; the 
one dying so game upon the Trea¬ 
sury bench, the other so strong in 
tho confidence of victory. As Mr. 
Gladstone was the champion of the 
victorious party upon that occasion, 
bo, as the author of the Budget of 
.1853, has he been the foremost 
figure in tliis year's House of Com¬ 
mons. Although others have played 
their parts well, no one has con¬ 
tributed so much as he has done to 
the success of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. About the reality of 
that Buocess there can hardly be 
two opinions. For ourselves, we 
hold, that if the Ministry were not 
to survive another year, it would 
have amply justified its formation, 
by tho services which it has already 
rendered to the country. Its origin 
and its progress have been equally 


vomment has outgrown tho weak¬ 
ness of its birth as well as the 
calamity of its baptism, and has 
attained to a degree of health 
and strength surprising to friend 
and foe. Starting with no party 
that it could call its own, it 
has carried great measures with a 
high hand, and by majorities in 
both Houses almost equal to those 
wielded by Sir Robert Peel. Com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous materials 
derived from different regions of 
the political world, it has rivalled in 
vigour that compact administration 
which, in 1841, passed over as one 
body from the Opposition to the 
Treasury bench. Nay, it seems to 
have gained strength from the indi¬ 
viduality of its members, like the 
faggot in the fable; let us say, like 
the ' bundle of sticks,’ for we defy 
the joke of a gay weekly contem¬ 
porary, well-known to our club- 
room and May-Fair readers, whose 
political badinage reminds us more 
of the pleasant small-talk at Mr. 
Coningtoy'i table, than of that 
vulgar tongue generally employed 
by the Press, as being more easily 
‘ underatanded of the people.’ 

But if the growth and progress of 
the Government lias been rapid and 
remarkable, equally so has been the 
decay wad dissolution of theDerbyite 
party. The compact array on which 
Lord Derby reckoned last De¬ 
cember, as about to follow him into 
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Opposition, has dwindled to a num¬ 
ber difficult to estimate, but cer¬ 
tainly far below that of which he 
then boasted himself the leader. 
Nothing can be more curious than 
a comparison of the two divisions of 
the 16th of December and the 2nd 
of May, which decided the fate of 
Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr. .Gladstone’s 
Budget, respectively, the one being 
rejected by a majority of 19, the 
other adopted by a majority of 71. 
Of those who voted with Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli upon the former occasion, 64 
did not vote with him upon the 
latter, while of these no fewer than 
47 supported by their votes the 
financial policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
The conduct of these gentlemen ia 
very intelligible. In December, 
they supported a Government re¬ 
commended to them at least by the 
traditions of party, while they 
doubted or disbelieved in the possi¬ 
bility of a better, or perhaps of any 
other, being found to succeed it. 
In May, they supported a Govern¬ 
ment which had not existed a few 
months before in any definite shape, 
but which Rince that time had proved 
itself fitted for the occasion, able to 
do the nation’s work well, and worthy 
of their confidence, while the Mi¬ 
nistry which they had endeavoured 
maintain in December was not 
only dead and gone, but so dis¬ 
credited and disorganized as to make 
many of its former friends little 
anxious for its resurrection. Many 
things have contributed to that dis¬ 
credit,—the breakdown of the Dis¬ 
raeli Budget, the lamentable dis¬ 
closures at the Admiralty and else¬ 
where—the very contrast of the 
present Administration. Men see 
clearly now, as they look back, that 
in spite of the estimable character 
of some of its members (let us men¬ 
tion with respect the name of Mr. 
Walpole), and the genius of the 
leaders in either House, the Derby 
Government was feeble in capacity, 
without a trustworthy policy, and 
terribly wanting in true patriotism, 
because driven by the temptations 
of a false position, itself the conse¬ 
quence of former political sins, to 
struggle by unworthy means for 
mere existence. The disorganiza¬ 
tion of that official body is equally 
evident. It has betrayed itself by 
many incidents, in and out of 


Parliament, by many a division- 
list, by many a speech, and by 
many a silence. 

Tho adverse vote or absence of 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley on 
more than one occasion when bigotry 
and dulness demanded the aid of 
genius,—the hand which the former 
gallantly stretched out to Mr. 
Keogh, in a way as creditable to 
himself as it must have been pro¬ 
voking to those who sought to 
blacken the politician with whom 
they had coquetted, tho liberal- 
minded pamphlet on church-rates 
courageously put forth by tho other, 
—the desertion and revenge of 
angry Derbyites who stayed away 
from tho India Bill division,—the 
disavowal by Lord Derby and Lord 
Hardwicke of their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's projected tax upon 
successions,—these are among the 
signs and tokens to which we allude. 
But indeed they are sufficiently 
visible everywhere, in every society, 
in every club, most of all on the 
front Opposition bench. There may 
be seen, not ‘ side by side,' but at a 
respectful distance, 'the mighty 
chieftains’ of the Opposition,—the 
bold Baronet, who in these do- 
enerate days represents tho ‘ bold 
arons’ of better times, and the' gen¬ 
tleman of tho press’ (or The Press), 
representing himself, and a certain 
number of the younger or hotter 
spirits on that side of the House. 
Mr. Disraeli was once fond of writ¬ 
ing about the ' Venetian’ constitu¬ 
tion of J^ngland. We wonder whe¬ 
ther a new parallel between the 
habits of the two States has ever 
Btruek him of late, drawn from the 
peculiarity of his own position. Has 
he ever read of a gallant Condottiere, 
suspected and mistrusted by the 
‘ grave and reverend signiors/ 
whose battles he had fought P 'We 
have had quite enough or your men 
of .genius/ said one of the 'country 
party/ the other day. It is impos¬ 
sible not to contrast with the dis¬ 
organization of the late Ministry 
the excellent understanding which 
seems to prevail among the members 
of the present one. They have 
proved that, so long as personal pre¬ 
tensions and jealousies are kept in 
check, politicians may act together 
in doing the work of the tune on 
which they sre agreed, although not 
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bound by the ties of former party 
association, although differing in 
their habits of thought, and although 
there may be questions beyond upon 
which they do not agree. Several 
incidents of the Session have marked 
the good feeling existing between 
these once rival politicians, and have 
shown how well they understand 
the terms upon which alone Buch a 
combination as theirs can be either 
useful or honourable. Such was 
Lord John Rusaell’s cordial and 
generous tribute to Mr. Gladstone 
at the close of the Income-tax de¬ 
bate, his only answer to Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli’s taunt about ‘ the subordinate 
of a subordinate of Sir Robert Peel,’ 
and of a piece with the true pa¬ 
triotism of his conduct throughout. 
Such was the frank avowal of Lord 
Aberdeen’s difference of sentiment 
from the leader of the Houso of 
Commons with respect to the Roman 
Catholic Church, on the occasion of 
the resignation of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic officials. It muBt indeed be 
admitted that the uuion of the 
Ministry bnB not been tried by the 
strain of those great and weighty 
ciuestions which bind the most 
closely or divide tho most widely the 
minds of men,—the questions of 
organic change in Church or State, 
the relations of the Clergy and Laity, 
of the Establishment ana Dissent, of 
the enfranchised and excluded classes. 

How far the Aberdeen Cabinet 
could agree in dealing with such 
subjects, or in what sense, more or 
less popular, more or less progres¬ 
sive, such agreement would be at¬ 
tained, we will not now inquire. 
The system of open questions is, of 
course, an expedient suited only to 
proposals of an isolated character, 
or not yet ripe for decision, such as 
the Ballot and the Church-rate mo¬ 
tions of this year. But, although 
Parliamentary reform has been put 
off, and English Church reform has 
not disturbed the harmony of public 
men, and the status quo of the Irish 
Church is preserved, yet, in other 
directions, a vast deal of work has 
been done. Taxation and finance 
have been the gTeat subjects of the 
Session. A Budget of unexampled 
magnitude and importance has 
gained a large support in Parlia¬ 
ment, and a yet larger in the 
country, and has been carried in 


almost all its parts, in the teeth of a 
protracted though not powerful Op* 
position. There never was a more 
genuine success than that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial scheme, be¬ 
cause there never was one less 
owing to the mere influences of 
party. Instead of finding a party 
eager to support any proposal they 
might make, the Government had 
to create a majority, by its own ex¬ 
ertions. We do not mean to imply 
that the political combinations of 
this year bear much appearance of 
permanence, but, for the present, 
the Ministry has certainly made its 
party by its policy, and mainly by 
the financial policy of its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His great 
achievement has been the Succes- 
siou-tax, a measure of historical im¬ 
portance, closely connected with the 
whole course of our recent commer¬ 
cial legislation, and very significant 
of the present relation between the 
two great classes, which now share 
and struggle for political power 
among us,—the old interest of feu¬ 
dalism and land, tho new interest of 
trado and manufacture. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to ob¬ 
serve the manner in which these 
contests have been hitherto con¬ 
ducted and terminated. Nothing 
can be more hopeful for the future, 
fortunes of England. The commer¬ 
cial class, with us, has always, in¬ 
deed, been tho aggressor, because, 
as the younger and rising body, it 
has naturally fought its way towards 
equality of power and privilege with 
the ancient territorial interest,which 
onceoccupied almost the whole region 
of the Constitution. But these victo¬ 
ries have never degenerated into the 
dangorous triumphs of class over 
class, which less fortunate times and 
countries have so often seen. The 
aggressors have always been aided 
ana welcomed by a strong party in 
what may be called the conquered 
territory, and the very struggle itself 
has formed new ties between the con¬ 
tending interests. Thus the Reform 
Bill was a political victory rained by 
the commercial class, with the aid 
of popular excitement from below, 
but also by the aUianoe of the Whig , 
aristocracy from above. The repeal '■ 
of the Corn-Laws was a great triumph 
of trade over a commercial system 
established for the supposed advan- 
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tage of the land, but it was gained 
not merely by the concurrence or 
submission of that section of the 
aristocracy which had adopted tho 
cause of reform, but actually under 
the leadership of that statesman who 
had headed the ‘ Country’ and Con¬ 
servative party itself. The termina¬ 
tion of a nscafexemption enjoyed by 
the territorial interest, by the ex¬ 
tension of the tax upon successions 
to the land, has come about in a 
manner precisoly similar. The com¬ 
bination of parties which has carried 
Mr. Gladstone’s Succession-tax in 
1853. is identical with that which re¬ 
pealed tho Coru-Law8 in 1846, the 
only difference being that statesmen 
who acted together from opposite 
sides of the two Houses on that 
occasion, now act together as col¬ 
leagues in the same Ministry. But 
the Opposition now, as then, con¬ 
sisted of tho ‘Country Party,’ though 
deserted to a greater degree by their 
best men, anu worso officered than 
before, while the majority was made 
up of the Jtadical and Commercial 
representatives, the Whigs, aud a 
section of 4 Conservatives,’ including 
large numbers of that landed no¬ 
blesse, titled and untitled, who thus 
wisely joined in laying the burden of 
the now tax upon tlieir own shoul¬ 
ders. How characteristic the whole 
proceeding is of English society 
and English politics! .No mere 
triumph of Plebeian over Patrician, 
or of Trade over Land ; no insolent 
victory of the New, no humiliation 
of the Old. The author of the mea¬ 
sure is a man, sprung like Peel, 
from the ranks of commerce, 
adopted by the ancient governing 
class; the head of the Ministry 
which carried it, is a noble, who 
rebukes the petulance of some "of his 
brethren, and tells them plainly that 
4 they seem difiposed to act on the 
rinciple which actuated the 4 bold 
arons’ of old,—that of feudal ex¬ 
emption from burdens borne by the 
rest of the community,’ and that 
‘ the object of the present measure 
is to extend to them a system of 
taxation applicable to their fellow 
subjects.’ Certainly, if sharp and 
settled distinctions between class 
and class .have their charm and 
their blessing, as they undoubtedly 
have, especially in calm and sta¬ 
tionary times, our shifting system 


of complexity and compromise is far 
more favourable to the peaceful 
settlement of political questions in 
an age of turmoil and change. Such 
an age has evils enough of its own 
in the very attitudes of aggression 
and Belf-defenoo; which different 
classes assume, in false pride and 
exclusiveness on one side, in vulgar 
insolence or imitation on the other j 
in that mutual jealousy and estrange¬ 
ment which underlies even political 
combinations. But if there must 
be such a struggle, it cannot well 
be more safely and hopefully con¬ 
ducted than in our own country and 
times. May wo not hope that the 
world will yet regain some of the 
better feelings of an earlier age, 
along with that greater individual 
freedom and social justice, the crav¬ 
ing for which goes ihr to justify tho 
restlessness of our own. 

But we must turn from tho more 
remote reflections which legislation 
so characteristic of the present state 
of parties and classes amongst us 
not unnaturally suggests, to tho im¬ 
mediate effects of the measure itself. 
The tax upon successions having 
secured the wise acquiescence of 
Income-tax reformers, that great 
impost has beea renewed for seven 
years (a feat which, before Mr. 
Gladstone made his great speech, 
we should havo pronounced impos¬ 
sible), and, under many difficulties, 
in the tooth of bitter opposition, ex¬ 
tended to Ireland. The finances 
thus placed upon a most stable and 
powerful, footing, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer lias been able to ac¬ 
complish all those fiscal remissions 
and reforms which lie had condition¬ 
ally promised. Tho Tea duties havo 
been lowered to h. in tho pound, 
and a foundation thus laid for that 
extended commerce with China 
which the strange events now going 
on in that empire seem to fore¬ 
shadow. The stamps have been re¬ 
duced ; the Assessed Taxes reduced 
and improved. The taxes upon Soap 
and Advertisements have been 
abolished; and the tariff' in general 
has been revised, the changes includ¬ 
ing a reduction of duty upon many 
articles of food which enter largely 
into the comforts and necessaries of 
the people. So much for this great 
financial scheme, which has been 
carried through with a patient and 
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sustained ability equal to that which 
conceived it. 

The second great work of the ses¬ 
sion, the renewal of the government 
of India, is to ns, we must confess, a 
for less satisfactory piece of legisla¬ 
tion than that which we have been 
describing. The Bill has been car¬ 
ried with an ease which proves the 
strength of the Government, but it 
does not owe its success to the 
courage or wisdom of its provisions. 
Having expressed so recently our 
opinion of the measure, we will only 
repeat here that it leaves the Indian 
question unsettled, which is at least 
some consolation for Indian re¬ 
formers, whilst the opposition which 
it provoked and deserved has had 
the good effect of rousing public 
attention to a great subject upon 
which public opinion is miserably 
uninformed. At all events, de¬ 
mands for peace, and the works 
of peace, aro likely to bo more 
strenuously pressed thun heretofore 
upon the rulers of India. "Wo ean- 
not quit this subject without calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
masterly pamphlet of Mr. Cobdcn 
on the Burmese war—a w ar which 
appears to us to have been one of the 
most unnecessary contests in which 
the Indian Government ever en¬ 
gaged. 

In the other departments of Go¬ 
vernment a great deal of work lias 
been done, as might have been ex¬ 
pected from the strong hands in 
which almost all of them are placed. 
Sir James Graham has carried into 
law the recommendations of the 
IVaval Commission for manning the 
fleet, has established a system of 
coast volunteers, and bas maintained 
his reputation as an administrator in 
that department which has not, for 
many rears, engaged tho interest 
or excited the just pride of the 
nation to such a degree as at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Cardwell has, in an unpre¬ 
tending but effectual manner, re¬ 
lieved the shipping interest of those 
grievances with respect to pilotage, 
light dues, &c., about which Mr. 
Disraeli made such a flourish of 
trumpets in his financial statement. 
The free admission of foreign sea¬ 
men to employment in British ships 
is remarkable, as the finishing blow 
to the old mercantile system. 


In law reform less perhaps has 
been accomplished than the public 
had a right to expect. But the 
Charitable Trusts Act is a great 
achievement, and must gladden 
the heart of everyone who has evor 
thought of the provoking abuses 
which have long shackled or buried 
those widely-distributed funds, and 
of the wearisome and almost hope¬ 
less crusade against them begun 
years ago by the heroism of Lord 
Brougham. We may hope that those 
foundations, when once set free from 
obsolete obligations, and economi¬ 
cally administered, will aid in sup¬ 
plying means, so hardly obtained on 
a suflicient scale, for the great work 
of national education. Lord John 
Bussells bill upon that subject, 
which is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. has been postponed from sheer 
necessity. Whether the Beform 
Bill of 1864 will leave room for any 
other great subject next year may be 
doubted ; but certainly tho present 
Government is likely to conciliate 
both the Church and the Dissenters 
to an unusual degree, and so ought 
to use its advantages by making 
education a leading object in its 
future policy. 

The principal subjects with which 
the Colonial Office has had to deal 
have been the Constitution of 
Jamaica, tho Canada Clergy Be- 
sorves, and, in conjunction with the 
Home Department, that of Se¬ 
condary Punishments. The ques¬ 
tion of eeelesiaatieal endowments in 
Canada is so closely connected in 
many minds with similar questions at 
home, and so much alarm has been felt 
lest principles admitted there should 
be imported hero, that it seemed 
doubtful whether the British Par¬ 
liament would consent to leave the 
right and responsibility of decision 
in this, as in other domestic matters, 
to the colony itself. It iB well that 
we have had a Government able and 
willing to induce the two Houses to 
ta ke that wise course—advice in which 
men like Sir William Molesworth 
and Mr. Gladstone conscientiously 
concurred, however much they might 
differ in the disposal of the Bcscrves 
if they sat in tho Parliament of.. 
Canada. * 

The almost entire abolition of 
transportation was another work 
waiting to be done, which the pre* 
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sent Government has accomplished. 
It implies, no doubt, a great and 
critical change in the disposal of oar 
criminals; and some part of the new 
system, such as the domestic tickets 
of-leave plan, must bo regarded ns a 
doubtful experiment. Yet, what¬ 
ever may be our embarrassment in 
finding a substitute for transporta¬ 
tion, we plainly had no right to 
sacrifice the interests, or oven the 
feelings, of the colonists to our own; 
and the very increased difficulty of 
the cure of crime may mako us 
more earnest in its prevention. Tho 
‘ simplo rule, the good old plan’ of Go¬ 
vernment in dealing with offenders 
was, ‘ Hang themsince then, it 
has been ‘Transport them;’ just 
as the idle or ignorant school¬ 
master prefers tho rod or the 
black-hole to tho trouble of a 
more enlightened discipline. But 
the State will assume one of its 
highest offices if it undertakes to 
watch and check tho growth of 
outhful crime, a difficult problem, 
ut one which the labours of zealous 
* men have fortunately, at this very 
moment, gone far to resolve. 

The abolition of transportation is 
not the only labour which the youth¬ 
ful Hercules of tho Home Office has 
performed. That personage, whom 
many parts of Europe is as much a 
^mythical character as any hero of 
antiquity or paladin of romance, 
after a long life of knight-errantry 
in foreign parts, has turned his arms 
with undiminished vigour aguinst 
the hydras and chimeras of society 
at homo. Seriously, Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, with his enterprising spirit and 
good-humoured obstinacy, was just 
the man to assault successfully such 
social nuisances as betting bouses, 
metropolitan burialB, and smoke; 
but his heaviest task must Jiave been 
that of completing the organization 
of the militia. It is impossible not 
to admire the energy and love of 
work which carries a man long used 
to the more exciting sphere of 
foreign affairs through the dull drud¬ 
gery of tho Home Office—the dreary 
deputations, the perpetual veltry- 
men, and country sqnires. Mr. 
Eitzroy has shown himself worthy 
of h<s chief in his crusade against 
the cabs, just one of those useful, 
troublesome tasks which public men 
in thi8 land of laisser fa'<re, are sby 


of undertaking, and which tho 
Economist actually condemns as a 
gross violation of tho principles of 
free trade. 

The most important Irish question 
besides tho budget which has been 
before Parliament is that of the re¬ 
lations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. A series of bills upon 
that subject, prepared by Mr. Napier, 
and adopted by the Government, 
after discussion and modification in 
a very laborious select committee, 
were carried through the Commons. 
They are intended, so far as tho 
legislation they contain is new, to 
provide some remedy for admitted 
evils, which continue to supply a 
fund for mischievous agitation. Mr. 
Nupior, silting upon that side of tho 
House whore landlordism and 
tenant right, orangeism and ultra- 
moutanism are so strangely jumbled 
together; where Sir William Var¬ 
ner elbows Mr. Duffy, and Mr. 
Spooner fraternizes with Mr. Lucas, 
possessed advantages in dealing with 
his intlfimmntory subject which no 
one upon tho other benches could 
have enjoyed. He was able to keep 
bis hot landlord friends tolerably 
cool, while liis neighbours of the 
brigade were more gracious to a 
Derbyite fchuu they would have been 
to a member of the Government. 
He, as well ns tho Govomment 
itself, deserves great credit for an 
ablo anil liberal attempt to settle a 
dangerous question. But the bills 
reached the Lords too late for effee- 
i ivo discussion, and indeed provoked 
there ah outbreak of landlordism 
which makes their future success 
very doubtful. 

With respect to foreign affairs wo 
will only say that if the angry 
language which we have heard used 
by the friends of Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Pulmerston represented 
any real division in the Cabinet, 
sycli difference has not betrayed 
itself in Parliament. The policy of 
the Government lias secured a close 
and cordial union with France, has 
gained — what could liardly have 
been expected—the co-operation of 
Austria, and seems to have saved 
Turkey from humiliation without a 
war, while our preparations for that 
terrible alternative have been of the 
most imposing kind. Ministers have 
declared their intention of insisting 
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upon tbe immediate evacuation of 
the Dauubian provinces by the Rus¬ 
sian armies; and Lord Palmerston 
closed tbe session by an assertion of 
his confident belief that such would 
be the case. 

We have said enough to show 
that the session of 1853 has been 
peculiarly a session of work, and of 
work mainly done by Government. 
The most important private enter¬ 
prises wore Lord Blandford’s Epis¬ 
copal and Capitular Estates Bill, 
wliich was postponed, and Mr. Mil¬ 
ner Gibson’s renewed attempt to 
reform the system of county taxa¬ 
tion and administration; another 
herculean labour which Lord Pal¬ 
merston has gallantly undertaken. 
The work has been accompanied 
with a vast deal of talk, but there 
have been fewer remarkablo speeches 
than usual. Since the ‘coalition’ 
topic has broken down, and Sir John 
Pakington has assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the country gentlemen, Mr, 
Disraeli's vocation seems to be gone. 
His principal objects have been, to 
play the Foreign Minister of the 
Opposition, and to avoid committing 
himself as to the future. Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay delighted the House, contain¬ 
ing so many men who only knew 
him as a writer, with twointeresting 
and vehement essays, one upon the 
history of the judicial eloment in 
Parliament, apropos of tho Judges 
Exclusion Bill, which lie defeated at 
its last stage ; the other upon the 
Government of India. But, next 
to Mr. Gladstone, the foremost 
iigure in the Parliamentary melee 
has undoubtedly been that of John 
Bright. Often wanting in taste and 
tact, he has shown himself more than 


ever a most powerful and ready de¬ 
bater f and, evidently growing out 
of the trammels of the narrow school 
ra'which he was bred, he has raised 
and improved both the. form and 
substance of his speeches, and has 
gained considerable influence over a 
large and varied section of the House 
of Commons. 

Besides public committees upon 
such important subjects as India, 
railway legislation, assurance asso¬ 
ciations, criminal and destitute chil¬ 
dren, the National Gallery, rural 
police, &c., private business and 
election petitions have consumed a 
vast deal of time and labour. For 
some days in tho height of the ses¬ 
sion, some forty committees filled 
all the rooms along the corridors of 
the Palace, and occupied even the 
division lobbies of the House itself. 

The mention of tho election com¬ 
mittees, which have done their work 
so thoroughly, aud have had so great 
an influence on public opinion, re¬ 
minds us of that promised reform of 
the representation which their reve- ( 
lations have rendered more than ever 1 
imperative. Many may doubt whe¬ 
ther Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry will 
be able to agree upon a auestion of 
so organic a kind; Liberals may fear 
that it Mill be tooconsorvativejCon¬ 
servatives, that it will be too radical 
but we hare great hopes that it will* 
be of such a stamp, neither timid 
nor onesided, as shall satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of the coun¬ 
try, and leave Parliament a freer 
and fitter instrument of that social 
improvement whieli ought to be tbe 
end and object of every change in 
our representative system. 
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, however, for the charges 
in detail. The first person 
alluded to is undoubtedly Leicester, 
or Lord Robert Dudley: ns wo shall 
firsl meet with him, and, ns his ease 
is altogether the most important, we 
are glad to begin with it. The cha¬ 
racter of this nobleman, os it has 
comedown to us, is so objectionable, 
that the regard which Elizabeth is 
know n to have felt for him has been 
of itself considered to he almost a 
presumption of the truth of the in¬ 
trigue bet u een them. From mi early 
time those who most admired her 
felt a difficulty in accounting for it, 
and Camden is even driven to have 
recourse to a conjunction of the 
planets. But if Camden's judgment 
of Leicester's real diameter be any¬ 
thing near the truth, tin re is no oc¬ 
casion to look so far, and modern 
historians would find it difficult to 
recognise their own idea in the por- 
* trait which he has left us. Eliza¬ 
beth had been the companion of the 
young Dudleys in her childhood; 
she had grown up with them at the 
court of her father, and in later years 
Lord Robert had been her roin- 

! >anion in imprisonment in the 
Power. She had thus been long 
and closely acquainted with him, 
and, in addition to the associations 
of early friendship, she knew liiin to 
possess many high qualities which 
would In'- valuable in a public ser¬ 
vant. Wiilg he w as the most ac¬ 
complished gentleman in England, 
lie w as second only to Cecil in the 
strength of his understanding, and 
second neither to him nor k> any 
one in his attaelunent to liis mistress. 
No one really competent to form an 
independent opinion can question 
this, and he had aa yet given no 
cause either to her or to t lie world 
to suppose that lie had qualities of a 
less creditable kind. Wimt he after¬ 
wards berame it is less easy to ascer¬ 
tain, but it is not undesirable to no¬ 
tice a few of the more glaring mis¬ 
conceptions about him which are 
VOL. XLVIII, SO. CCLXXXVII. 


generally prevalent, ami which are 
wholly without authentic support, 
liis marriage with Amy Eobsarl, 
which is supposed to have been 
secret, was a public and splendid 
ceremonial, and is recorded in Ed¬ 
ward the Sixth’s diary as having 
taken place at Sion House before 
the Court. She lived ten years w il h 
him, and not un authentic syllable 
has transpired to show that the con¬ 
nexion was either unwelcome to her 
family or unhappy in itself. Lt. is 
trueiliatherdeiit.il in 15(10, before 
the circumstances of it were known, 
provoked injurious re]s>rls against 
Dudley, and Mr. Lever, an eminent 
i'rotestant clergyman, wrote ear¬ 
nestly to Cecil, felling bun the 
rumours which were current, and 
begging that an inquiry might ho 
made. The suspicion uni urally arose 
from Dudley’s favour w itli Elizabeth, 
which hail templed him, il was sup- 
>ofied, to remove the obstacle w hich 
ay in the way of bis ambition ; and 
Ibis suspicion the reading and writ¬ 
ing public, nlvvnys disposed to be¬ 
lieve the worst whenever it is pos¬ 
sible, have been generally agreed lo 
accept,for an acknowledged fact ob¬ 
viously and certainly true. 11 still 
remained incredible, however, to 
some persona, that, if Dudley was 
really at the time believed to have 
been guilty of such n crime, and if 
the suspicion hail clung to hint, ho 
could have lieen allowed to remain 
on terms of confident in I intimacy 
with Elizabeth: and recent diseo- 
•veries have now justified (heir in¬ 
credulity arid placed his innocence 
beyond question. The Government 
had anticipated Mr. I-over's request. 
An inquest was held at Cimmor, 
which w as purposely made as strict 
as possible; the jury were composed 
of substantial Oxfordshire country 
gentlemen, and amongst them per¬ 
sonal enemies of Anthony Foster, 
at. whose house Lady Dudley died; 
the result was a distinct declara¬ 
tion that the death was ‘ a very mis* 
jc k 
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fortune,’* There was no unwilling* 
ness in tin* jury to find foul play, if 
there had hern foul piny to jitul, as 
may be seen in the report of the in¬ 
vestigation ; and Dudley, with an 
evident consciousness of the liability 
to suspicion to which his position ex¬ 
posed him, urged them by every 
means in Ids power to be as strict 
and as careful as possible. He had 
no reason to fear that inquiry would 
convict him, but he had every 
reason to fear the want of inquiry, 
which might leave him open to 
calumny. 

It is romurkuhle that every one of 
the heaviest charges against Leicester 
breaks down in the same manner. 
There is not one which will bear in¬ 
vestigating ; both this story of the 
murder and all the rest are taken 
from a pamphlet, written by Par¬ 
sons tlie Jesuit, called Leirester’s 
Commonwealth, otherwise Father 
Carsons’ (Irrrn Coat, which ac¬ 
quired an infamous notoriety as the 
most lying of all the lying publica¬ 
tions of the day; and it is hard to 
know why, what was then infamous, 
should, by mere lapse of time, have 
become honourable and credible. A 
circumstantial reply to it was pub¬ 
lished by authority, and a^ volunteer 
answer, which is one long blaze of 
scorn and indignation, by Sir 1’liilip 
Sidney. According to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who knew him long and in¬ 
timately. the Karl of Leicester was 
a cavalier sans reproehe, a noble and 
gallant gentleman, and we cannot 
tell why Sidney’s word is not as 
good ns that of leather Parsons. The 
latter we know could lie, and Sidney 
has always seemed to us a man who 
could not if In* had tried. Lord 
North, writing to llurleigh on Lei¬ 
cester’s death, speaks of him ns 
having ‘ in his life advanced the 
glory of (rod, loyally served his 
sovereign, and lived and died with 
honour;’ and regards his death ‘ns 
n great and general loss to the w hole 
land.’ What a mockery if he were 
the monster which he has been de¬ 
scribed ! We have not the slightest 
hope of convincing the English 
public that a tact of which they are 
so indignantly certain, is no more * 
than a mistake; we shall be satisfied 
if they will acknowledge that there 
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is something to be said on the other 
sideof tliequestioii, and will takesomc 
occasion hereafter (such of them asare 
disposed to w-rite or publish anything 
on the Bubjeet) to read the account 
of Lord Leicester which they will 
find in the Sidney Papers. In the 
meantime what we now r most desire 
is to discover the real footing on 
which lie stood with Elizabeth ; and 
with a view towards discovering 
what it was, to find out, as we easily 
can, in what light it was regarded by 
such a man ns Sir William Cecil. If 
we find Sir William Cecil's concep¬ 
tion of it probable, consistent in 
itself, and consistent with the ac¬ 
counts of other persons who hail near 
and constant opportunities of ob¬ 
serving, this will go far to satisfy us 
that Cecil saw it truly; at any rale 
it will be a substantial counterweight 
to what wo may find afterwards 
brought forward to the contrary. 
And here our difficulty is rather wii li 
the abundance of our materials. 
Perhaps the following is the most 
explicit. It is a letter from Cecil to 
Christopher Munilt, political agent 
at Maximilian's Court:— 

Negate hand possum quin is nohilis 
mister, do quo apiid nos non mediocris 
oxtit.it expretatin, nirnimm Dontimis 
Uohertus tanUl existiinatiom: est digitus 
lit motile possil esse Regime maritus. 
Vcrmii Imc miieum illi fore inipcdimen- 
tuni, quod mitu.s sit suhosse Regina 1 1 
Holuinque eo nomine propter orliiiu 
suum impar esse videtur Regime, ut sit 
imiritiiH. Altai lien propter virtu tea, 
propter aninii et corporis egregias et 
heroieas dotes, ita morito sun est churns 
Regime, ut no fratrem germanum pins 
amare possit. E.v quo qui Reginam noil 
ut par est sincere norunt, solcaut siepcnu- 
niero conjiccre eiirn futiiruin inarituin. 
Ego vero video et intelligo, cam solum- 
mo<lo dolectan illo, propter honestissimas 
alias et niras virtu tea. Nihilque imigis 
exereeri in illoruin collnquio, qiiam quod 
cum virtutc coluereat ac a tuqii amoris 
gnnorc alienissitmim est. 

Nothing can be more distinct or 
more clear. The Queen was very 
fond of Lord Robert, liis qualities, 
in the opinion of Cecil, fully deserv ¬ 
ing such fondness. She bad thought 
of marrying him. but it was not for 
the interest of the State that she 
should do so, and she loved him as 
aVery dear brother. It is at least pos- 


* See Romance of the Peerage, voL i. Appendix A. 
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Bible that iliis may have been true: 
the question is, Was it true? 

On the -ith of June, 1505, the 
Austrian ambassador in Loudon, re¬ 
ferring to the proposed treaty of 
marriage between Elizabeth and the 
Archduke, writes to Mnximilian :— 

Et cum totius liujus liegotii maximum 
author et promoter nit et erit IHimtim- 
sinnis Dmnimis Comes Leictutrensis Mu- 
jcstati vcstnc Ovsarcre, et Arehhluci 
Carolo ac toti (loinui Austriaca* affec- 
tioimtisHiiiiUH (siei ot detlitissimus, et qui 
a seivnisNimd Urging sineero et euatissi- 
liiu iitquc honestiiwiino amort* tanquam 
I rater german um semper amatur, sum mo 
opere eomlueere men jmlieio viileretur, 
ut Majestas \estra Ciesarea, et serenis- 
siiiiiH Areliitluv Carolus pr.Hatum lllim- 
trissimum Dominion Comitem, fratomis* 
littens salutareiit et gratifieaivntur. 

Here is the opinion of an ambas¬ 
sador on un important and delicate 
errand, who would naturally be 
jealous for the honour of his master, 
and least of all would dare to deceive 
him on a point so critical; who was 
evidently aware of the rumours 
w Inch had gone abroad, yet who de¬ 
liberately speaks of the Queen's 
feeling us 1 the most chaste and 
honourable affection of a sinter for a 
brother;' and of [surester himself 
as having exerted himself in the 
highest degree to promote the mar¬ 
riage. Tins is in perfect keeping 
with what we quoted from (Veil. 

Again: in the winter of 15(54-5, 
Elizabeth, notwithstanding Mary 
Stuart's pertinacious refusal to with¬ 
draw her present claim to the Eng¬ 
lish crown, hud determined to ac¬ 
knowledge her for her successor if 
she would marry some English 
nobleman in whose loyalty she her¬ 
self had confidence. Mary had af¬ 
fected to acquiesce, anil Elizabeth 
fixed on Lord .Robert- Dudley as a 
proper persifti. Melville, then on a 
semi-official visit to the English 
Court, tells us in his memoirs that 
Elizabeth— 

said slu* esteemed Dudley as her bro¬ 
ther and her best friend, w hom she would 
have herself married had filie minded to 
have taken an husband ; but, beiflg de¬ 
termined to end her life in virginity, she 
wished that the Queen her sister might 
marry him as the ifleetest of all others. 
For bciiig matched with him. it would 
best remove out ot her mind all fears and 
suspicion. And that the Queen, my 
mistress, might have the higher esteem 


of him, 1 was required to stay till I 
should see him Earl of Leicester and 
Baron of Denbigh, which was done at 
Westminster with great solemnity. 

Once more: in 1571, wlieu it was 
proposed that Elizalieth should 
marry the Duke of Anjou, and WaJ- 
singlmm lmd gone to Baris to nego¬ 
tiate the treaty, lu> told the Queen 
Mother that.— 

in this matter her Majesty hail made 
choice of two counsellors, the one the 
Earl of Leicester, whom she fimioth well 
to allow of any marriage which her Ma¬ 
jesty likct.li, though otherwise wrongfully 
doubted, tin* other tim Lord Burleigh. 

. . . To this she (Catherine) answered, 
that those two coimseUorH lining of her 
Majesty's choice she could not but very 
well allow of; and, as to my Lord of 
Leicester, slu* had many ways goodeausc 
to judge him as a furtherer of the match. 
Dtytjis, p, ti'J. 

In u previous letter to Walsing- 
liam, Leicester had himself alluded 
to Catherine's doubts of Elizabeth's 
sincerity in desiring tin* marriage, 
and hail added— 

I do verily believe her Majesty’s mind 
is other than it hath been, ami more re 
soliitely determined than at any time 
hefoie. (tod's blessing upon her for UH 
all, that we may live and sou her bring 
forth of her own body such as may here 
after suceivd as well in that happiness as 
in the enjoying of her kingdom. 

We might multiply these extracts 
indefinitely, but there is no occasion 
for it. The general conception, as 
it was formed hy competent persons, 
is sullieiently intelligible. Here is 
u nobleman, valuable as a minister, 
anil al tractive us ainun. ilia Queen, 
under pressure to marry, and easting 
her eyes round her iu her difficulty, 
allows them for a time to rest upon 
him. Satisfied that, such n marriage 
would be of no advantage to tin* 
State sin* does not pursue it, but 
continues to regard Inin as a brother. 
He remains a valuable member of 
her Council, and appears taking an 
active interest in furthering more 

{ iromising alliances, contented for 
limself to surrender whatever am¬ 
bit ions hopes he may have been led 
to entertain. This v iew of the mat¬ 
ter has uo internal difficulties that 
we know of, and is in keeping with 
the other history of the time and of 
his employments in it. He was en¬ 
gaged in the most arduous public 
service which has ever fallen to Kug- 
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lish Ministers. lie was Chancellor 
of Oxford, and the first introducer 
there of the collegiate system; and 
wherever he is spoken of in the cor¬ 
respondence of the time by high dig¬ 
nitaries of Church or State, it is 
always with a respect proportioned 
to the character of the writer. Tho 
question which we havo to ask our¬ 
selves is, Whether it was possible, 
notwithstanding all which we havo 
said, that he was living through tho 
whole of this period in culpable in¬ 
timacy with the Queen. On tho 
surface of it wo should answer, im- 
ossihlo ; but it is a matter of evi- 
ence, and Dr. Lingard shall prove 
it in hiB own words :— 

The woman who despises tho safe¬ 
guards must bo content to forfeit tho 
reputation of chastity. It was not long 
before Iter familiarity with Dudley pro¬ 
voked dishonourable reports. At first 
they gave her pain, but her feelings were 
soon blunted by passion ; in tho face of 
the whole court she assigned to her sup¬ 
posed paramour an apartment contigu¬ 
ous to her own bedchamber, and by this 
indecent net proved that Hhe was become 
regardless of her character and callous to 
every sense of shame.— Lingard, viii, p. 
40(>, fourth ed. 

To I kin passage he attaches a note 
giving his authority—no less a per¬ 
son than a bishop and an* ambassa¬ 
dor—and be adds further particulars 
from the bishop’s own despatches:— 
Quadra. Bishop of Aquila, in the be¬ 
ginning of 1561, informs the King, that, 
according to common belief, the Queen 
lived with Dudley; that in one of his 
audiences Elizabeth spoke to him respect¬ 
ing this report, and, in proof of its im¬ 
probability, showed him the situation of 
her apartment and bedchamber. But in 
a short time Hhe deprived herself of this 
plea; under tho pretext that Dudley’s 
apartment in a lower story of the palace 
was unwholesome, she removed him to 
another contiguous to her own chamber. 

The story is repeated by Miss 
Strickland as a proof of Elizabeth’s 
indelicacy, if it need not imply any¬ 
thing worse; and, as it stands, not 
without appearance of reason; al¬ 
though. indeed, few of us will be dis¬ 
posed to accept Dr. Lingard’s first 
position, and aebnit that, because a 
woman despises impertinence, she is 
justly exposed to it. For tho 
arrangements of the palace there 
may have been a thousand excellent 
reasons, with which it is impossible 
that we con bo acquainted. What 


would any one of ourselves think of 
a foreigner presuming to draw con¬ 
clusions on tho morality of one of 
our own households from the dispo¬ 
sition of the sleeping rooms P But in 
this case we are not thrown upon our 
charity for conjecture. Dr. Lingard 
did not cany tlxo best of figures in 
his last charge, and we shall not find 
him faring any better with this. 

The Bishop of Aquila, as Lingard 
perfectly well knew, was again and 
again detected in treasonable in¬ 
trigues. He had protected a mur¬ 
derer in his house, and furnished 
him with tho means of escape from 
justice, and was in notorious corres¬ 
pondence with the most disaffected 
t persons in the country. In conse¬ 
quence of such continued ‘abuse of 
bis place and privilege,’ Elizabeth 
was again and again obliged to apply 
for bis recall, and Philip, not think¬ 
ing proper to comply, and the mis¬ 
conduct of which she complained 
eoutinning, it was found necessary 
to confine him to his house, where 
he died. This much about him is to 
be found in all the common authori¬ 
ties, and is of itself sufficient to 
throw suspicion on any statements 
made by him which run counter to 
the general contemporary evidence. 
It so happens, however, that we pos¬ 
sess a voiy curious piece of informa- , 
tion with respect to the identical set 
of despatches out of which this bed¬ 
room story is taken, and we regret 
to be obliged to say that Lingard 
had seen the collection in which this 
information is to be found before 
making the latest additions to his 
History. In Wright’s Elizabeth, 
vol. i. pp. 95-100, there is a long let¬ 
ter from Sir William Cecil to some 
unknown person (the address, wo 
believe, has been torn off or de¬ 
stroyed), the whole of which will 
well repay the trouble of examining 
it, but from which we must content 
ourselves with the following ex¬ 
tract :— 

Now I will touch the matter of the 
Ambassador’s Secretary here unto you, 
who, as you write, is not bom under the 
domiftion of King Philip. The whole 
circumstance of that matter is very long, 
but yet I will write some part thereof. 
It seemeth that the Secretary hath some 
spark of conscience, and finding the Am¬ 
bassador so fully liont to diminish the 
reputation of the Queen and Uub realm 
by multitude of practices and lies, con- 
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tinually sent over both into the Low 
Countries and Spain, and also to Rome 
and other places, could not longer con¬ 
tain, but gave some signification thereof. 
And because divers things written by the 
said Ambassador were known to be mani¬ 
fest slanders and lion of the Queen, the 
party was contented to have avowed the 
same to the Ambassador. But the mat¬ 
te]' could not be so used; for the Arnbas- 
B.-ulor being partly told thereof, would iu 
no wise have any recital made, but only 
required to have his Secretary being gone 
from him to return again, who, declaring 
himself to be in fear of Ids life, would not 
do so; but alleging himself to be no bom 
subject of the King, nor otherwise bound 
to the Ambassador, he departed from 
hence to bis own liberty; and at this 
day, as I hear, rather presseth the Am¬ 
bassador to have his wages and certain 
sums of money which the Ambassador 
ovveth him, than otherwise that he is 
demanded by the Ambassador to be re¬ 
stored to him. 

The truth is, this Ambassador is a man 
very unmeet to nourish amity betwixt 
that King and the Queen, for his chief 
travel and labour is to disorder our estate 
by his Popish practices. 

Wo do not w ish in flic least to 
appeal to Antipnpal prejudices. 
Roman Catholic bishops maybe and 
often arc very honest men; but 
when a man’s secretary first protests 
against being made to write ‘ mani¬ 
fest lies,’ and, when liis protest is 
not listened to, runs away in fear of 
bis life that he may not be compelled 
to write them, it is really rather too 
mueli to expect that we are now to 
admit these very lies into court as 
good evidence, merely because the 
bishop found a less scrupulous ama¬ 
nuensis, or else wrote them himself 
with his own fingers. 

It is possible that one of theso 
despatches having come to light con¬ 
taining some scandal about the 
rooms, Elizabeth may in her disdain¬ 
ful way have desired that ho should 
be shown over the palace; and that 
he revenged his disgrace with ham¬ 
mering a fresh weapon outof it. And 
it is possible that Lmgard may have 
believed in Episcopal as well as papal 
infallibility, but as far as y c are 
concerned, it seems as if there was 
nothing for us to do, but to dismiss 
the Bishop of Aquila, and coll up the 
next witness. 

Let us take James Melville, a 
great authority both with Lmgard 
andall the scandal-mongers, although 


bis assertions indeed fall infinitely 
short of what they require. 

Melville, se ipxo taste, came into 
England on purpose to deceivo Eli¬ 
zabeth ; he flattered and wormed his 
wnv into her confidence, and if lie is 
to be belied, she was exceedingly 
kind to linn. The reward he gave 
her waR in keeping with liis charac¬ 
ter, for he asserted as much as ho 
dared against her, and he insinuated 
what ho could not assert. Ho says 
that she showed him Dudley’s pic¬ 
ture in her bedroom; that she Bpoko 
of him with an affection, which to Jus 
unclean cars appeared ambiguous; 
that ho could not think slid 1 was sin¬ 
cere in intending to surrender him 
to Mary. A more favourite story is 
flic scene which he describes in 
Westminster Hall, and which ho 
#as detained to witness. We quoted 
him above, because liis obvious ill- 
feeling gives weight to words, which 
he was certain to make as unfavour¬ 
able as possible.Dudley, wo 

remember, was created Earl of Lei¬ 
cester to qualify him for a marriago 
with Mary. It, was ‘ done at West¬ 
minster with great solemnity, the 
Queen herself assisting to put on 
liis ceremonial robe;’ when lie was 
on his knees before' her, adds Mel¬ 
ville, ‘ She could not, restrain herself 
from smilingly tickling him, myself 
and the French ambassador stand¬ 
ing by.’ This once or twice repeated 
soon became, ‘she tickled Leicester,* 
simply, and then perhaps when it 
got beyond books into conversation, 
* she used to ticldo Leicester,* and so 
on till it becomes a stereotyped part 
in the imagination of mankind. Con¬ 
ceive what might ho made by a simi¬ 
lar process out of an installation of 
a Knight of the Carter. We are 
unacquainted with the forms ob¬ 
served in creating Earls, hut Eliza¬ 
beth v. as never v\ anting to herself on 
such occasions, and wo have no doubt 
that she did whatever was proper. 
In the meantime, how far Melville 
is likely to have been a truthful wit¬ 
ness in this and the many other 
stories which he tells against Iter, 
these few facts may help us to form 
an opinion. 

He acknowledges that at this very 
time he had a secret mission to bring 
Damley into Scotland, when to Eli¬ 
zabeth he ridiculed the idea, and 
boasts of having outwitted her. 
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lie assured her that Mary hod no 
dealings with the Irish rebels, and 
in consequence sent word to Scot¬ 
land that, ‘ In future my Lord Ar- 
gyle must entertain O’Neal, the 
Queen not appearing to know there¬ 
of,’ while Mary herselLh he says, 
v rote lit once to Elizabeth confirm¬ 
ing what lie had said . . . . and then 
he concludes, himself again the wit¬ 
ness, against himself, with this 
most unparalleled piece of effron¬ 
tery— 

These kind of writings (ins own to 
thu Scottish Court, and Mary’s to Eliza¬ 
beth) did seem to overthrow some ini 
telligenco ‘which had been discovered. 
My this means my brother was sutlerod 
to remain in England, whereby the 
Queen's (of Scotland) friends so in¬ 
creased, that many whole shires were 
ready to rebel, ami their captain mutual 
by the election of the nobility. 

With a singular consent, the popu¬ 
lar writers on those matters appear 
to have fastened on every most 
worthless authority. Another wit¬ 
ness :— 

In the autumn of 1500, a certain 
Arthur Gunther, groom to some 
noble lord or other, was pilloried, 
‘ for scandalous talk touching the 
Queen and the Lord Kobcrt Dudley,’ 
one of his stories being, that ‘tho 
Queen had been at supper at the 
Lord Huberts house, and walking 
homo with the link hoys 1 fell in tala 
with them, and said that she would 
make their lord the best that ever 
was of his name.’ It is only just to 
Miss Strickland to say, that sho 
treats this os it deserves. 

In 1570, a man called Marsham 
was convicted of having said that, 
‘ My Lord of Leicester had two chil¬ 
dren by the Queen, for the which ho 
was condemned to Iobo both Iiis 
ears.’ 

In 1572, Archbishop Parker, writ- 
ing to Lord Burleigh, says that ho 
hod heard that somo man— 

In his examination before the Mayor 
of Dover and Dr. Simmons, uttered 
most shameful words against the Queen’s 
Majesty, namely, that the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester and Mr. Hatton should be such 


towards her, as the matter is bo hor¬ 
rible, that they would not write down 
the words, but would have uttered them 
in speech to your lordship if ye had 
been at leisure. 

About the same time was the con¬ 
spiracy of Bemey and Mather to 
murder Elizabeth and Burleigh. In 
the confession of the former before 
the Council (Burleigh Papers, M ur- 
din, p. 194) we find that ‘Mather 
upon the talk of the Queen’s Ma¬ 
jesty gave such vile words ns are 
detestable to be told:' (pp. 203-4), 
that the same Mather said to hitn— 

What pity it were that so noble a 
man as the Duke of Norfolk should die 
now in so vile a woman's days, that de- 
si re tli nothing but to feed her own lewd 
fantasy, and to cut off such of her no¬ 
bility as were not perfumed, and place 
such as were for her turn, meaning you 
my Lord of Leicester and one Mr. Hat¬ 
ton, who as lie said had more recourse 
unto her Majesty in her privy chamber 
than reason would suffer, with such 
other vile words as I am ashamed to 
speak. 

After Bemey’s confession follows 
Mather’s; pleading guilty to the 
slanders which lie had spoken of the 
Queen, and begging her to pardon 
him for them, before his execution ; 
laying his fault upon the Spanish 
Ambassador, who, be said, had re¬ 
peatedly exhorted him to make away 
with Burleigh, and whom he speaks 
of as * the secilmim of my mischief, 
and chief cause of all my wrecks.’ 

It is in keeping with tho general 
manner in wliicli historians have 
treated this question, that Sir Ilarris 
Nicolas quotes the words of tho 
slander from Bcrney’s confession, 
and does not add Mather's acknow¬ 
ledgment that he had lied. 

Lastly (for we need not again 
mention the Forms) come our old 
friends Cardinal Allen and Dr. 
Saunders, Allen with hia 'natural 
issue,’ Saunders with his Anne Bo- 
leyn .daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
and both* of them with their prayers 
to Elizabeth forming part of the 
English Liturgy, and then we have 
pretty nearly exhausted the pro¬ 
ducible* witnesses.* The writer in the 


* In 1586 a person appeared at Madrid, calling himself the son of Elizabeth and 
Leicester. The story which he told was unsupported, except by his own pretension, 
and was in itself incoherent and improbable, it suited J'liilip’s purpose to Bhow 
him some sort of countenance; but if his claim could have been plausibly main¬ 
tained we may feel certain that some larger display would liave been made with so 
important a personage. 
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Cabinet Cyclopaedia quotes Osborne’s 
Memoirs, and Gregorio Leti is also 

S *essed into the service. But neither 
sbome nor Leti professed to know 
more than that a great deal of scan¬ 
dal was floating about Europe; and 
that we know as well as they. They 
both wrote some century after the 
time to which the scandals belong, 
and neither of them offers so much 
ns an opinion as to their truth. Os¬ 
borne (lid not believe them, ho did 
not disbelieve them. lie was ono 
of those men to whom belief in any¬ 
thing on earth or in heaven was 
alike impossible and indifferent; 
and Leti, a foreigner, in some in¬ 
stances wo know was imposed upon 
with fictitious documents; while in 
support of the scandals he does not, 
as well as w t o recollect, so much as 
offer any evidence at all. \Y r e may 
therefore dismiss these, and review 
our list. 

A countess whose ‘naturel’ was 
notorious, and who at least on ono 
occasion made a public confession of 
lying. 

An ambassador whoso secretary 
ran away from him that he might 
not be forced to lie. 

A Scotch courtier, who was on 
the whole proud of his success in 
tying- 

A groom who was pilloried for 
lying- 

An unknown rogue whose oars 
were cut off’ for lying. 

Another whoso words were so 
shocking, that the magistrates were 
ashamed to write them down. 

Two murderers; and finally our 
cardinal and our doctor. 

There are the witnesses. Would 
that we could say that l)r. Lingard 
w as the only writer who has found 
them worthy of credit. For him 
there is some faint shadow of an ex¬ 
cuse ; theological antagonisms work 
wonders with human credulity. But 
that men, not members of the Ho¬ 
man Church, nor interested in the 
strife of the creeds, gentlemen and 
JEnglish gentlemen should have so 
polluted themselves, this wdtld go 
beyond belief, if we were ifbt too 
certain of it. It iB very Btrauge. Is 
there indeed, then, no more evi¬ 
dence? There may be possibly: 
Europe, as we have seen, was well 
supplied from the Spanish slander 
manufactory. Paper is long-lived. 


and there may be much more of the 
kind; but of the same kind, and of 
only that, there is not a fragment, 
not a hint, not a word, except what 
can be immediately connected with 
domestic traitors and assassins, or 
with the league of the foreign courts 
to crush the liberties of England. 
Shall we be told that only from 
them the truth in such a matter 
could be heard ? There were thou- 
sauds of Catholics in England, of 
rank and reputation; can nothing 
be found subscribed with an honour¬ 
able English name? Pius V. was 
not the man to stop at trilles ; yet 
the bull of excommunication is 
silent. And all those Puritans, 
Nonconformists, Anabaptists, Inde¬ 
pendents, they had reason enough 
of quarrel with Elizabeth. They 
were pilloried, exiled, imprisoned. 
Ill their moments of provocation did 
no syllable ever drop from them ? 
Not one. Poor Stubbs, when bis 
right wrist was cleft in two in Pa¬ 
lace Yard, waved his hat over bis 
head with his remaining hand, and 
cried, ‘ God save Queen Elizabeth !’ 
thanking God that he had strength 
to say it. Under James the truth 
might have been told, and there 
were many ears wide' open which 
would have been well pleased to 
listen to it. There was Jlaywnrd, 
he had no cause to love her. IS lie 
had imprisoned him in the Tower, 
and left him there t ill she died; and 
when, nine years after, he undertook 
to write her history, there was an 
opportunity for him to retaliate. 
What does Hayward say of her?— 

Her virtues were such as might suf¬ 
fice to make an ACthiop beautiful, which, 
the more a man knows and understands, 
the more lie shall admire and love. Jii 
life she was most innocent, in desires 
moderate, in purpose just; of spirit 
above credit and almost capacity of her 
sex; of divine wit, as well for quick con¬ 
ceit as speedy expe»lition ; of eloquence, 
as sweet iu the utterance, so ready and 

easy to come to the utterance. 

She was religious, magnanimous, mer¬ 
ciful, and just; respective in the honour 
of others, and exceedingly tender in tbo 
touch of her own. She was lovely and 
loving—the two principal bands of duty 
and obedience. 

Excellent Queen! what do my words 
hut wrong thy worth! what do I hut 
gild gold! —Hayward’s Annals. 

We will finish this aspect of the 
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matter with a letter, allowing how a 
good man, who lived in the middle 
of all these things, felt about (hem. 
Lord Burleigh had not escaped 
Blander, lie, too, had been called 
‘ the Queen’s darling;’ and the en¬ 
during pertinacity of the system at 
one time almost broke his spirit. 
One of the libels (from France, and 
written perhaps by one of the Semi¬ 
nary priests) tell into his hands, and 
he sent it to Archbishop Parker, 
who returned it with the following 
words, dated Sept. 11, 1573:— 

Sin,—I return your lordship your 
book again. It is so outrageously 
punned, that malice made him blind. I 
judge it not worthy an answor. Some 
tilings were better put op in silence than 
much stirred in. Your conscience shall 
he your testimony to Almighty (!od. 
It is no new matter for such as take 
pains for the good government ot the 
commonwealth to lie reviled on. Jn my 
opinion these he very comfortable words 
which lie uttered by our Saviour Christ, 
who shall be our .Judge-*- blessed are jo 
when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and speak all manner of evil of you 
falsely for my sake. Rejoice and lie ex¬ 
ceeding glad, for great is your reward 
in heaven. In these and like words I 
for myself repose my hearty quietness, 
beseeching Almighty (tod to comfort 
your mind in the blasts of these devilish 
scorpions. Your lordship's ansiuod in 
Christ, Matt. Cant. 

And now, lmppilv, notwithstand¬ 
ing Sir Harris Nicolas’s ' disco¬ 
veries.’no are over the worst: we 
have done with murderers, traitors, 
exceptionable countesses, and priests 
‘ mnde blind by malice,’ and emerge 
into a less tainted atmosphere. Of 
the little band of statesmen who 
were chosen by Elizabeth in the 
first few years of her reign, the one 
who in recent years lias been held 
in lightest esteem is Sir Christopher 
.Hatton. His name lias already ap¬ 
peared in the libels which we have 
quoted; hut even persons who have 
not believed his relation to the 
Queen to have been of an immoral 
kind, have looked upon him merely 
as a favourite and courtier, distin¬ 
guished for nothing except an ele¬ 
gant. form and certain external ac¬ 
complishments. It has been desired 
to depreciate Elizabeth by all avail¬ 
able means; and, because Hatton 
was handsome and was accom¬ 
plished, it served the purpose to 
assume that he was nothing else, 


and that theso qualities were all- 
suiTieient to command her affection. 
As it was with Leicester, so it lias 
been with him; she was known to 
have liked them both, and therefore, 
before all things, it has been ne¬ 
cessary to believe them unworthy of 
liking. We do not intend to fly from 
extreme to extreme; and, because 
Hatton has been robbed of his own 
feathers to re-decoratc him from the 
plumage of his other great contem¬ 
poraries ; we will not say that he 
was as keen as Walsingham, as sa¬ 
gacious as Burleigh, Ac. It was a 
remarkable time, and the greatest 
men in it were very great indeed. 
But to speak of him as nothing hut 
a courtier is to speak ignorant non¬ 
sense. It is impossible to rend lus 
nianv despatches, or his speeches in 
Parliament, or generally to consider 
the posit'in.i and the influence which 
he held in the country, without see¬ 
ing that lie was a genuine sound 
man, w ith a businesslike understand¬ 
ing and a generous heart. It is 
true that the lawyers complained 
when he who was not a lawyer was 
made Chancellor; but so they might 
now complain if Lord Jolin Bussell 
were made Chancellor; and yet it 
would be absurd to make that a 
reason for challenging the greatness 
of Lord John Bussell’s powers. In 
other respects (except in this matter 
of the Queen) Hatton was a man of 
unblemished character. He was the 
patron of distressed clergymen, and 
particularly of bishops who were in 
difficulties ; of mild, gentle character, 
deserving, and apparently receiving, 
the good word of every one, except 
of the anti-national Catholics. Eli- 
zahelli, who had nicknames for all 
her ministers, used to call him her 
Mouton. Leicester was her Turk; 
Burleigh was her Spirit; Walsing- 
hnm was her Moon. Hatton was 
her Mouton—an expressive title, 
and doubtless a characteristic one: 
the meaning of it is to be seen even 
now in his face, which is indeed, 
though very handsome, yet sweet 
and sMfeeplike; not without a touch 
of lnuflour, but with gentleness pre¬ 
dominating; the face of a very 
gentle, slightly humorous, goodlook- 
mg sheep. We liave heard of the 
chemical affinities of opposites; and, 
as Elizabeth was at no time remark- 
ablo herself for ehoeplike qualities. 
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it mis possibly' the presence of them 
in Hatton wnirh attracted her to 
liim. The sweetness of Ills nature 
had not impaired the soundness of 
his faculties; and there is no reason, 
therefore, why she should not have 
liked him, and every reason why she 
should. Of all men we ever heard 
or read of, he is about the last whom 
wc should expect to meet with as the 
hero of a talo of scandal. Ho was 
rather, we should havo thought, one 
of thoso very rare persons to whom 
even impure feelings would be un¬ 
able to suggest themselves. How¬ 
ever, as we do within our own expe¬ 
rience find often human nature ap¬ 
pearing in unexpected attitudes, the 
a priori improbability must not. be 
allowed to pass for much. 

In tho ease of Leicester, though 
we found scandal in abundance, we 
found no honest vouchers for it. In 
this of Hatton the witnesses (what¬ 
ever it be to \ihid) they witness) 
are the supposed offenders them¬ 
selves. In seareliiug tho State 
Paper Odiee for another purpose. 
Sir Hnn'is Nicolas alighted by 
accident on some eight or ten 
letters, one from Sir Edward Jlyer 
to Hatton, several from Hatton to 
the Queen, and two, or fragments 
of two, endorsed as written by the 
Queen, whether to Hatton or not is 
uncertain, but which will do as well 
as if tliov were, and which, in the 
words of the discoverer, ‘will pro¬ 
bably raise a strong doubt upon her 
Majesty’s right to her favourite and 
well-known designation.’ He has 
published them m his Memoirs of 
Hatton, and Lord Campbell has 
transcribed them (as wc said) into 
the latest edition of his * Lives of 
the Chancellors,’ this being almost 
the only use which lie lias made 
(a little to our surprise) of Sir 
Harris Incolas’s otherwise valuable 
volume. 

Whatever they prove, tho letters, 
are exceedingly curious; and as the 
subject is really critical, we shall 
insert the most important of them 
entire:— * 

Edward D-yer to Hatton, Oct. 9,1572. 

Sir, —After my departure from you, 
thinking upon your caao as my dear 
friend,. I thought good to lay before you 
mine opinion in writing somewhat more 
at largo than at my last conference I 
did speak. And 1 do it of good will; 


for you need no counsol of mine I know 
right well; but one that stsuuhith by 
shall see more in the game than one that 
is much morojskilful, whoso mind is too 
earnestly occupied. I will not recite 
the argument or put tho case as it were, 
for it needeth not; but to go to the 
reasons such on they ho :—First of all, 
you must consider with whom you have 
to deal, and what we be towards her; 
who though she do descend very much 
in her sex as a woman, yet may wo not 
forget her place and the nature of it as 
our sovereign. Now if a man of secret 
cause known to himself, might in com¬ 
mon reason challenge it, yet if tho Queen 
mislike thereof, the world followeth the 
sway of her inclination ; and never fall 
they in consideration of reason ns be¬ 
tween private persons they do. And if 
it he after that rate in causes that may 
ho justified, then much more will it he 
so m causes not to lie avouch* d - a thing 
to he had in ivg.iid : I'm it is not good 
for any man straitly to weigh a general 
il'snllowarn e of her doings. 

That the Queen will mislike of such a 
course thin is my reason, she will ima¬ 
gine that you go about to imprison her 
fancy and to warp her grace within 
your disposition and that, will breed 
despite and hatred tow-aids you ami 
so you may lie cn-t forth to the malice 
of every envious person, flatten-i - , and 
enemy of yours. Out of which you 
shall never recover yourself clearly, 
neither* your friends so long as they 
show themselves your friends. 

But if you will make a proof (pur 
verrano, as the Spanish phrase is) to 
see how the Queen ami ho will yield to 
it and it prosper, go through with it; if 
not to change your course suddenly into 
another more agreeable to her Majesty, 
I can like indifferently of that; but 
then you must observe this, that it he 
upon a bye occasion, for else it were 
not convenient for divers reasons that 
you cannot hut think upon. 

But the best and soundest way in 
mine opinion is to put on another mind; 
to use your suite towards her Majesty 
in words, behaviour, and deeds ; to ac¬ 
knowledge your duty declaring the re¬ 
verence which in heart you hear, and 
never seem deeply to condemn her 
frailties, but rather joyfully to commend 
such things as should be in her, an 
though they were in her indeed — 
hating [ V J my Lord of Ctin. in tho 
Queen’s understanding for affection’s 
sake, and blaming him openly for seek¬ 
ing the Queen’s Majesty’s favour. 

For though in the beginning when 
her Majesty sought you (after her good 
manner), sho did bear with nigged 
dealing of yours, until sho had what she 
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fancied, yet now after satiety and fulness 
it will rather hurt than help you. 
Whereas behaving yourself as 1 said be¬ 
fore, your place shall keep you in wor¬ 
ship, your presence in favour; your 
followers will stand to you; at the 
least you shall have no bold enemies, 
and you shall dwell in the ways to take 
all advantage wisely; and honestly to 
serve your turn at all times. 

Many thus much would I advise you 
to remember, that you use no words of 
disgrace or reproach towards him to 
any; that he being the less provoked 
may sleep thinking all safe while you 
do awake and attend your advantage. 

Otherwise you shall as it were warden 
him and keep him in oriler ; and ho will 
make the Queen think that ho beareth 
all for her sake, which will be a merit in 
her Hight; and the pursuing of his re¬ 
venge shall be just in all men’s opinions, 
by what means soever he and his friends 
shall ever be able. 

Vou may perchance be advised anil 
encouraged to the other way by some 
kind of friends who will be glad to hoo 
whether the Queen will make an apple or 
a crab of you, which as they find, will 
deal accordingly with you—following if 
fortune be good; if not, leave and go to 
your enemy; for such kind of friends 
have no commodity by hanging in sus¬ 
pense, but set you a fire to do off or on. 
All is one to them; rather liking to have 
you in any extremity than in any good 
mean. • 

Hut beware not too late of such friends, 
nod of such as make themselves glewe 
between them anil you, whether it he of 
ignorance or practice. Well, not to 
trouble you any longer, it is very 
necessary for you to impart the effect of 
this with your best ami most accounted 
friends, and most worthy to bo so—for 
then you shall have their assistance every 
way—who being made privy of your for¬ 
tune will and ought in honour to be part¬ 
ners of your fortune, which God grant to 
be of the best. 

Your assured poor friend to com¬ 
mand, 

Edward Pyeu. 

Wo shall throw all the letters to¬ 
gether, and reserve what we have 
to say till wo have the whole—or 
the whole w'hich are important—be¬ 
fore us. At present we only re¬ 
mark, that if the eireumstanees 
alluded to were of a questionable 
character, the effrontery of the Eng¬ 
lish Court exceeded tlio worst we 
have heard of that of Catherine of 
.Russia. Certainly no secrecy was 
observed, or thought in any way 
needful. Hatton hail proposed to 
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himself publicly to call the Queen 
and liis rival to question; and Dyer 
himself recommends him to consult 
all his friends, making his own and 
her dishonour the subject of public 
conversation. But to go on with 
the letters. In consequence of what 
Dyer had advised, Hatton wrote 
thus to the Queen:— 

Madam, —In striving to withstand 
your violent course of evil opinion to¬ 
wards me, I might perhaps the more of¬ 
fend you, because the cause of my truth 
disagreoth with the rigour of your judg¬ 
ment ; but the bitterness of my heart in 
humble complaints I trust you will hear 
for your goodness and your justice sake 
—may it therefore please you, my faults 
are said to be these, mitbankfuliiess, 
covetousness, ambition. 

To the first I speak the truth be¬ 
fore God that I have most entirely 
loved your person and service, to the 
which I have without exception ever¬ 
lastingly vowed my whole life, liberty. 

and fortune.To the second, 1 

have ever found your largess before my 

lack.God knoweth, i never 

sought nor wished more wealth, than to 
live worthily in your most sacred ser¬ 
vice, without mixture of any other 
opinion, purpose, or matter: 1 trust, that 
in your holy heart this truth shall have 
its settled place. God for His mercy 
grant it may bo so .... To the 
third, God knoweth I never sought 
place but to serve you ; though, indeed, 
to shield my poor self both nature and 
reason would have taught me to ask 
refuge at your strong and mighty hand. 
These late great causes that most dis¬ 
pleased your nobles as of the Puke of 
N. and the Q. of K., the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment for religion, and other strange 
courses in those things taken, were all 
laid on my weak shoulders—under vvhieh 
when 1 shall fall, behold then the 
wretched man how he shall pass all 
pointed at. But to my purpose ; if 
ever I inordinately sought either honour 
or riches, place, calling, or dignity, J 
pray God that Hell may h wallow me. m 
Believe not for your wisdom and worthi¬ 
ness the tale so evil told of your most 
faithful, be not led by the lewdness of 
others to lose your own that truly loveth 
you. 

We do not trace the immediate 
effect of this appeal; but in the 
following spring we find Hatton 
seriously ill, ana his mistress evi¬ 
dently relenting. Young Gilbert 
Talbot, son of the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury—introduced for the first time 
to the great world—writes a letter 
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with the nows of the day to liis 
father, dated May 11, 1573, from 
which wc extract what is necessary. 

My Lord Treasurer ever after the old 
manner dealeth with matters of the 
State only, and boareth himself very 
uprightly. My Lord of Leicester is 
very much with her Majesty, and she 
slmweth the same great good affection to 
him that she was wont. Of late he hath 
endeavoured to please her more than 

heretofore.My Lord of Oxford 

is lately grown into great credit—for 
the Queen's Majesty delighteth more 
in his personage anil his daring and 
valiantness than any other—I think 
Sussex doth back him all he can. If it 
was not for his fickle head ho would 
surely pass any of them shortly. Lady 
Burleigh (Oxford had married Bur¬ 
leigh's daughter) unwisely hath declared 
herself, as it were, jealous—which is 
come to the Queen's ears ; whereat she 
lias been not a little offended with her ; 
but now she is reconciled again. At all 
these love matters my Lord Treasurer 
winketli; and will not meddle any way. 
llatton is sick still; it is thought he will 
very hardly recover. The Queen goetli 
almost every day to see how he doth. 
Now is these devices, chiefly by Leices¬ 
ter as I suppose, and not without Bur¬ 
leigh’s knowledge, howto make Mr. Ed¬ 
ward 1 )yer as great as ever was Hatton 
—for now in this time of Hatton’s sick¬ 
ness the time is convenient .—Shrewsbury 
Papers in Lodye. 

A fortnight Jatcr Hatton had re¬ 
covered sufficiently to move, and an 
Order of Council was made out, 
allowing him to go abroad for liis 
health. On the 3rd of June he took 
leave of the Queen, and on the 5th 
he wrote to her the first of his ‘Ex¬ 
traordinary Letters,’ in answer to 
one of hers. 

i f 1 could express my feelings of your 
gracious letters I should utter unto you 
matter of strange effect. In reading 
them with my tears 1 blot them. In 
thinking of them 1 feel so great comfort 
that I find cause, as God knoweth, to 
thank you on my knees. Heath had 
been much moro my advantage than to* 
win health and life by so loathsome a 
pilgrimage. The time of two days hath 
drawn me further from you than ten 
when I return can lead me towards you. 
Madam, I find the greatest lack that 
ever poor wretch sustained. No death, 
no, nor hell, nor any fear of death, shall 
ever win of me consent so far to wrong 
myself again as to be absent from you 
one day. God grant my return; I will 
perform my vow. I lack that I live by 
—the more I find this lack the further I 


go from you. Bhamu whippeth mo for- 
ward—shame take them that counselled 
mu to it. The life, as you well remem¬ 
ber, is too long that loathsomely lastoth; 
a true saying. Madam, believe him that 
hath proved it. The great wisdom that 
I find in your letters, with your country 
counsels, is very notable, but the last 
word is worth the Bible— Truth—Truth 
—Truth; may it ever dwell in you—I 
will ever deserve it. My spirit and soul 
I feel agreeth with my body and life, 
that to serve you is a Heaven, but to lack 
you is more than hell's torment unto 
them. My heart is full of woe. Par¬ 
don, for God's sake, my tedious writing; 
it doth much diminish for the time my 
great griefs. I will wash away the faults 
of these letters with the drops from your 
poor Lyddes (another nickname it ap¬ 
pears), and so enclose them. Would God 
1 were with you but for an hour. My 
wits are overwrought with thoughts; 1 
find myself amazed. Bear with mo, my 
most dear, sweet lady. Passion over- 
comutli me, I can write no more. Love 
me, for I love you. God, 1 beseech thee, 
witness the same on behalf of thy poor 
servant. Live for evor. Shall I utter 
this familiar term, farewell ---yea, ten 
thousand thousand farewells, lie speak- 
eth that most dearly loveth you. Once 
again I crave pardon; and so bids your 
own poor Lids, farewell, 

Your bondman, everlastingly tied. 

These is a complete letter for a 
specimen. The rest are in the 
same style, following at various 
clatcB:— 

The time is hallowed with mo wherein 
I may, in this sort, exercise my devotion 
towards you. . . . Let it not he labour 
to read these few lines that proceed from 
me .with so firm and holy a thought. 
This is the twelfth day since I saw the 
brightness of that sun. . . . (rive me 
leave to remove myself out of this irk¬ 
some shallow, ho far as my imagination 
with these good means may lead me to¬ 
wards you, and Jet me thus salub' you, 
Live for ever, most excellent creature, 
and lore some man to show yourself 
thankful, for God's hiyh labour in yon. 
I am too far off to hear your answer to 
this salutation ; I know it would be full 
of virtuo and wisdom, but I fear, for 
some part thereof, I would have but 
small thanks. Pardon me, I will leave 
these matters because I think you mis- 
like them. 

Still later,— 

It might glad you, I speak without 
presumption, that you live so dearly 
loved, with all sincerity of heart 1 love 
yourself—I cannot lack you. 

Thou site appears to liave sent 
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him a fow lines, enclosed in a letter 
to her Chamberlain, Sir Thomas 
llctieage, whom she had sent abroad 
to take care of him. Jle answers— 

The liuing of Mr. Heneage's letter 
wamieth the heart's blood with joys 
above joys. Full sweet will such a life 
be that by so noble and sweet a creature 
is, with so glad and kind devotion, asked 
at the Almighty's hands (nhr. hud been, 
pmj/htf/ for him thru). God graut it 
you, not for tnyHelf I ask it, but that 
your everlasting bondman, with pure 
love and careful diligent faith, may ever¬ 
lastingly servo you. 

There is a great deal more of live 
same sort. Love-letters are always 
long, and, to others than the parties 
interested, aro often tedious. We 
will add hut one more, for Sir Harris 
Nicolas draws particular atteution 
to it. It was written long after, 
hut in the old mood, for the smiles 
were vanishing again:— 

April 3, 1584, 

Would God I had deserved your for¬ 
mer goodness, for God knoweth your 
good favour hath not been ever, or at 
any time, evil employed on me, your 
poor disconsolate wretch. I will leave 
all former protestations of merit or mean¬ 
ing ; onl y .1 at linn in the presence of 
God, that 1 have followed and loved the 
footsteps of your most prinoelv person, 
with all faith anil sincerity: with a mind 
most, single and free from all ambition, 
or any other pm ate respects. And 
though towards God and kings men can¬ 
not be fiee of faults, jet, wiltully or wit¬ 
tingly, He knoweth that made me, I 
never offended your most sacred Majesty. 
My negligence towards God, and too 
high presumption towards your Majesty, 
have been sins worthily deserving more 
punishment than these. But, Madam, 
towards yourself leave not the causes of 
my presumption unremembered; and 
though you find them as unfit for me as 
unworthy of you, yet, in their nature, of 
a good mind they are not hatefully to 
be despised. 

‘ If,’ thinks Sir Harris Nicolas, 
‘ the expressions in these letters arc 
to receive their usual signification, 
it is difficult to disbelieve the re¬ 
ports which were then so generally 
prevalent.’ lie should rather have 
written ‘ which are now prevalent,’ 
than * which w ere prevalent then,’— 
the sort of persons among whom the 
reports to which he alludes prevailed 
thin wo have seen. But wo will 
take liis nerds to mean wliat he 
meanL by them; and perhaps wo 
shall be able to show that it is pos¬ 


sible to receive these expressions 
even ‘in their usual signification,’ 
without being driven to a conclusion 
so unwelcome; unless what is the 
usual signification is to be deter¬ 
mined for us by young ladies and 
gentlemen who have been reading 
Balzac and George Sand. Unwel¬ 
come, indeed, such a conclusion 
ought to he, however small, un¬ 
happily, the unwillingness to wel¬ 
come to it in theso modern sceptics 
of human virtue. 

But before entering on what the 
letters really do mean, let us seo 
u hat we shall be obliged to believe 
if we accept the Editor’s interpre¬ 
tation. 

Hatton, it is evident from Dyer’s 
letter, had consulted him on a dilli- 
eult and delicate question. He sup¬ 
posed himself to have received cer¬ 
tain favours from Elizabeth, which 
lmd led him to fancy that he held a 
uoar and peculiar place in her re¬ 
gard, and he \\ as mortified and 
miserable at finding himself sup¬ 
planted by a rival. This much is 
perfectly clear. 

Now, supposing these ‘ favours’ 
to mean ubat are technically meant 
by the word in tie' language of 
profligate persons, Dyer himself, 
who bears the reputation of having 
been a remarkably noble-minded 
icrson, is reduced to the common 
evel of infamous young men who 
share the secrets of each other's 
profligacy. No person of tolerable 
character could have been trusted 
uilh such a secret. This, however, 
is of little consequence; if Hatton 
was the Queens paramour his 
friends are not likely to have been 
much better. Neither Hatton nor 
he, however, were absolutely insane. 
Secrets of this kind are dangerous. 
If they aro spoken of at all, it is 
with hushed breath; and letters, if 
by accident or rashness they con¬ 
tain such tilings, pass from the eye 
of the reader into the fire. Eliza¬ 
beth’s temper, too, was critical, and 
she was known to be proud of her 
title of* Virgin Queen, whether she 
deserved it or not; yet Dyer writes, 
and adds no caution to destroy what 
he writes ; Hatton keeps his letter} 
and of all places in the world it is 
found in the State Paper OUice. 
Not only tins; but Hatton is to 
consult all his friends. Wo know 
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what young men are, and what 
such secrets are; they burn the lir/8 
till they are out. All London wo aid 
have rung with it in two days. It 
must have been publie, scandalous, 
notorious. Perhaps it was then— 
and if it was anything it certainly 
was. Burleigh looks through Ins 
fingers. One statesman openly 
backs ono lover, another backs an¬ 
other; the backer being himself a 
discarded lover. Such a scene of 
prolligaey was not to bo found at 
Cnprai*. At Cu prose, at least, thero 
were no daily services, solemn court 

S 'avers, appeals on all occasions to 
od or the gods. No high priest 
that we hear of wrote to Macro or 
Sejanus, comforting him under the 
ill words which were spoken of him 
or of his master ; calling them the 
blasts of devilish scorpions, and 
promising him a reward in Heaven. 
Let the English Church look to it. 
It was to this Queen of courtesans, 
and the infamous circle which pan¬ 
dered to her appetites, that in a 
human sense the English Church 
owesitspresent existence.* Scarcely, 
if Tiberius in a laboured oration had 
desired that on lus marble urn might 
be written ‘the unspotted Emperor,’ 
would the Roman Senate have 
shouted applause. Scarcely could a 
lioinan poet, have been found who, 
standing in imagination beside bis 
cradle, in the person of some in¬ 
spired soothsayer,would have uttered 
over him such a prophecy as this:— 

Let me speak, Sir, 

For Heaven now bids me, and the words 
I utter 

Let none think flattery, for they'll find 
them truth. 

This royal infant (Heaven still move 
about her') 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand 
blessings, 


Which time shall bring to ripeness; she 
shall be 

(But few now living oan behold that 
goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with hor, 
And all that shall succeed: Sheba was 
never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall ho: all princely 
graces 

That mould up such a mighty piece as 
tills is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good. 
Shall still he doubled on hor; truth shall 
nurse her; 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel 
hor: 

»**■»* 

She shall ho to tko happiness of England 
An aged p^pcess: many days shall see her, 
A nd yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more—hut she 
must die, 

She must: the saints must have her— 
yet a virgin, 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground. And all the world shall 
moiim hor. 

So Shakspeare’s Ornnincr prophesied 
what Sliakspearc saw and knew; 
and words so strong as these are 
scarcely to be set aside oil the 
ground of any supposed privilege of 
poets to lie. 

Well, I lien, wliat. do tbe letters 
mean ‘f We can only say wliat 
1 hey appear to us to mean. Whether 
our interpretation or that of Sir 
Harris Nicholas is the more pro¬ 
bable, others, riot, we, must decide. 

They arc not the ouly writings of 
the time which have suffered in 
their interpreters. It is, unhappily, 
certain, ‘that by some persons of 
vicious imagination, Shakspcnre’s 
sonnets also have been supposed to 
bear a meaning of a detestable kind. 
Unable to conceive that emotions of 
a passionate affection could possibly 
be felt by friend for friend, they 
have either thrown aside his ‘ extra- 


* ‘But the gracious providence of Almighty God hath, I trust, put these thorns 
of contradiction in our sides, lest that should steal upon the Church in a slumber, 
which now I doubt not but through His assistance, may be turned away from us ; 
bending thereunto ourselves with constancy—constancy to labour to do all men 
good, constancy in prayer unto Godjor all men—her especially whose sacred power 
joined with incomparable goodness of nature, hath hitherto been GikI'h most 
happy instrument—by Him miraculously kept for works of so miraculous preserva¬ 
tion and safety unto others, that as, ‘ by the sword of God and of Gideon,’ was 
sometime the cry of tho people of Israel, so it might deservedly be at this day the 
joyful song of innumerable multitudes, and (which must he eternally confessed 
even with tears of thankfulness) the true inscription, style, or title of all churches as 
yet standing within this realm, ‘ By the goodness of Almighty God and His servant 
Elizabeth, we are.’—-H ookes. Epistle Dedicatory to Whitgifi, ad Jin. 
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ordinary language’ as a poetical 
rhapsody, or else discovered in it 
impure allusions. And so in our 
own immediate time, the grief of 
the living poet for his lost friend 
has been called overstrained and 
unreal. It would not be real in our¬ 
selves, and, therefore, cannot be 
real at all. And, indeed, in this in¬ 
stance there is some form of excuse, 
for the emotions which breathe 
through In Memorials, like that 
old ‘ wonderful love passing the love 
of women,' are now, unhappily, as 
rare as they are beautiful. But the 
age of Elizabeth was more fertile in 
generous feeling : Shakspeare’s 
sonnets were then no more than the 
exquisite expressions of an affection 
which all understood and many ex¬ 
perienced; and Hatton’s letters, too, 
would then have needed no laborious 
exegesis ; and, except to some Car¬ 
dinal Allen or Count of Feria, would 
have worn no ambiguity of mean¬ 
ing.* Poor llatton! belittle dreamt 
when he sate writing those words in 
his room at Antwerp, to what uses 
they would bv-and-by be turned. 
There is a fatal power in these sym¬ 
bols of thought; saying to every one 
pretty much what he desires them to 
say ; revealing themselves just ro 
far as the reader’s heart qualifies 
him to understand. 

Once upon a time—for it is almost 
like an old tale—there was a real 
thing culled chivalry—not in poetry 
and romance, but m real practical 
life. Once upon a time there was 
such a thing as an intense and 
reverent devotion, most pure, and 
yet most passionate, of man for 
woman, which no breath of sensual 
thought ever so much as sullied. 
Such was Dante's love for Beatrice. 
Such was Petrarch’s for Laura— 
however modern critics are perplexed 
and scandalized to learn that Dante 
was married happily elsewhere, and 
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Laura was a w ife and mother when 
Petrarch first looked upon her. The 
noble ladies of the feudal courts 
counted the knights by hundreds 
who were fighting far away in the 
Holy Land, or on other gallant en¬ 
terprises, and who, next to God, had 
vow r ed fidelity to them. It was no 
jealous, no exclusive propriety which 
these knights desired. In Sir Philip 
Sidney’s beautiful words, * Love 
fellowship maintained friendship be¬ 
tween rivals, and beauty taught tho 
beholders chastity.’ If there was 
rivalry, it was only which should 
offer the loftiest service; and if there 
was jealousy, it was but which should 
be acknowledged as having deserved 
the best. Chivalry, like everything 
else which is human, had its extra¬ 
vagant tendencies: on one side it 
becnine idolatry in the worship of 
the Virgin ; on the other, it became 
at times ridiculous. But who does 
not see that with Don Quixote the 
extravagance is not in the feeling, 
which is nobleness itself, but in the 
object, which an extravagant fancy 
had idealized P The peerless Dul- 
einea w as never more to him than 
his bright particular star in the ideal 
heavens, unattainable, unapproach¬ 
able, except by reverence from far 
off, and reverent service. He has 
no personal claims on her beyond' 
the claim to adore her incomparable 
beauty; and if he had heard, that 
instead of being shamefully en¬ 
chanted, she bad married the village 
schoolmaster, lie W’ould only liavo 
been certain that the schoolmaster 
was the Emperor of India iu dis¬ 
guise, and Dulcinea would have 
been more ideal, more glorious than 
ever. It is not the feeling which is 
ridiculed, but the form which it 
assumed. Through a long cycle of 
human history', the character whieli 
we call chiviurous was everywhere 
recognised as noble, as excellent, as 


* Lord Bacon would have even thought them admirable; at the close of his 
Tract, In feliccm Mcmoriam Regina: Elizabeths, he writes, ‘Quod si quis ex tristio- 
ribus leviora ilia exaggeret quod coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari et 
extnlli sinebat atquo volebat, eaque ultra sortem setatis continuabat, haec tamen si 
mollius accipias admiratione et ipsa carere nonpossunt, cum talia sint qualia in 
fahuloHi narrationibus inveniantur do reginfi, qufldam in inHulis beatis cj usque auld, 
atquo institutis qua 5 amoris administrationom recipiat sed lasciviam prohilieat; sin 
Rcverius habent et ilia admirationem oamque vel maximam quod hujusmodi delicim 
non multurn fain® nil prorsus majestati sure officerent ucc imperium relaxarent, nec 

impedimento notabili rebus et negotiis gerendis cssent.Verum ut sermones 

nostros claudamus fuit certe ista princeps bona et morata; etiam tabs videri voluit 
vitia oderat, ot bo bonis artibua clarescero cupiebat. ’ 
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the* highest which human nature 
could attain. The host men had 
most of it; the rest in their degrees 
aimed at it, imitated it, affected it, 
counterfeited it; all acknowledg¬ 
ing it. 

The Elizabethan age lies at the 
dose of the era; the world was 
passing through a transformation, 
no one could tell into what; and, as 
is invariably the case at such times, 
the forms, the language, the affecta¬ 
tions of the expiring period, are 
forced into an artificial prominence. 
The beauty of the old is felt more 
and more as it is passing away: and 
men cling to it, and hold fast by it, 
and labour to persuade the spirit to 
remain with them by fond imitation 
of the shell. There were more tourna¬ 
ments under Elizabeth than under 
Creur do Lion; and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia remains a per¬ 
petual instance how much that is 
noble, even heroic and sublime, may 
be imprisoned in flic most unreal of 
forms. In many respects this book 
is a type of its time. Thero per¬ 
haps never was a period in the 
history of this country in which 
there was so noblo a generation of 
men, so much self-sacrifice and de¬ 
votedness. And there never was 
any queen orw'oman, with such high 
qualifications as those of Elizabeth, 
placed in circumstances to call out in 
so high a degree that real chivalry 
of the heart which we will hope 
never utterly dies at any time or 
place. 

A young woman—for she was 
young when it all began; beautiful, 
too—for she was beautiful; stand¬ 
ing alone Hgainst Europe, the per¬ 
petual mark of the assassin, yet 
never quailing; greatest ever in 
greatest danger; she, the one cham¬ 
pion of what m England, at least, 
every best and greatest man be¬ 
lieved to be the cause of God; 
what young, generous-hearted man 
could help devoting himself to her r 1 
Even in these dispassionate days 
there are hearts enough which 
would leap at such a call, and for¬ 
get for a while their private love- 
makings and money-miikings. And 
now let the affectations of the ago 
have furnished all this feeling with 
a language, and we see the young 
English chivalry crowding round 
Elizabeth’s throne, throwing at her 
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feet themselves, their fortunes, and 
their lives; imploring with all man¬ 
ner of passionate extravagance— 
from the most singleminded devotod- 
ness to the most conceited euphuistie 
coxcombry—to be allowed to live for 
her and to die for her. In a fow it 
was hollow, but with the many it was 
sound. They did what they said. 
These were the men who fought her 
battles, who did give their lives for 
her, and—what was perhaps less 
easy—gave their money; equipping 
armies, paying campaign expenses, 
furnishing lleets, fighting, cruising, 
intriguing; at her work, whatever 
her service required, and three times 
blessed when she paid them with a 
smile or a kind word. This, as we 
understand it, was tho Court of Eli¬ 
zabeth, and here, if anywhere, is the 
clue to the mysterious letters. Let 
us try whether it will lead us through 
them. We will suppose the poor 
Moutou to have been one of these 
young enthusiasts, and one of tho 
simplest and truest of them. Ho 
‘calls God to witness that ho has 
everlastingly vowed his lift*, liberty, 
and fortune to his mistress’s service;’ 
and till wo see better reason to dis¬ 
trust. him, we must believe that ho 
said what ha meant. He was proud 
to serve her—proud as the Knight 
of La Mancha to serve his Dulcinea, 
and proud of the especial notice with 
wliicli she distinguished his devo¬ 
tion. Let us suppose further—for 
Elizabeth was no ideal Queen of 
Fairyland, but a very flesh and blood 
woman, with as many great gifts 
and as many little weaknesses as 
were ever united in a single mortal 
body—let us suppose that she liked 
to nave all those handsome young 
men about her: that a personal en¬ 
joyment of their devotion to herself 
mixed itself with her admiration of 
their loyalty (sho was forty at the 
time when the letters were written, 
and it is an age when ladies sot espe¬ 
cial value on such attention); that 
she liked to see them round her, to 
receive their homage, and to chain 
them to her, one after the other, by 
particular favours. Nothing is more 
likely ; but Mouton could uot see it 
so, or could not bear it if he saw it. 
He had given her all he liad: he had 
given her his heart and soul; and, 
after a little, it appeared to be but a 
child’s toy to his unfaithful mistress, 

L L 
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to be trifled with for an hour, and 
thrown by for a newer amusement. 
And then lie is heartbroken, dreams 
passionately of expostulating and re¬ 
proaching, fashions fluent speeches 
of indignant despair, believes that 
the sun is gone out in heaven, and 
at last consults his fricml, who tells 
him that after all it is no such great 
matter; let him be himself again, 
‘ put on another mind,’ and do his 
duty like a man nnd a faithful ser¬ 
vant, and all would be well. That 
was what the Queen really valued, 
and that was tho way to recover her 
truant affection. And Mouton takes 
the wise advice nnd does his duty : 
does it so well that in trying times 
he draws on himself the especial 
hatred of the disaffected and the 
traitors, narrowly escaping a plot 
laid to murder him, nnd he finds 
that this answers better than re- 
imaeh, and that after all the Queen 
nul never ceased to love what was 
truly to be loved in him. Ho fidls 
ill; she goes to impure for him every 
flay, and though modern writers may 
sneer, her subjects loved her for it 
then. She sends him abroad, and 
sends her own chamberlain to take 
care of him; she writes to him 
kindly nnd affectionately, telling 
him among other things that slio 
irayed for his recovery. Why should 
10 not, love such a woman P llow 
could ho help loving her? Why 
should he not write, us he did. of 
that prayer of hers— 

Full sweet will such a life l>o, that by 
so noble ami sweet a creature is, witli ho 
great ami kind devotion, asked at tho 
Almighty’s hands. Clod grant it you ; 
not for myself I ask it ; but that your 
everlasting bondman may, with pure 
heart and diligent faith, everlastingly 
serve you. 

Not for himself. There was little 
thought for himself in poor Hatton, 
as common reflection ought to havo 
convinced any one. Whnt is the 
first use which he makes of his re¬ 
turning favour—-but, at tho risk of 
her displeasure, to urge on her tho 
never-ceasing prayer of her Minis¬ 
ters, that she would marry. * Live 
for ever,’ he says, ‘excellent crea¬ 
ture. nnd love some man to show 
yourself thanktbl for Gods high 
labour in yon.’ It is the echo of 
Shakspoare’s entreaty to lvis friend: 

Dear my leva, you know 
You had a father; let your sou say so. 


Elizabeth wrote many beautiful 
things in her life, but scarcely', per¬ 
haps, anytlxing more beautiful than 
this. There is no particular reason 
to think it was written to Hatton, 
but it shows whnt in all such rela¬ 
tions her real feelings w r ere:— 

A question once was asked me thus: 
Must aught be denied a friend's request? 
Answer me, yea or nay. It was said. 
Nothing. And first it is best to scan 
what a friend is, which I think nothing 
else but friendship’s harbour. Now it 
followeth what friendship is, which 1 
deem to be one uniform consent between 
two minds, such as virtue links and 
naught hut death can break. Therefore 
1 think that tho house that shrinketh 
from his foundation shall down for me; 
for friend leaves lie to be that doth dr 
mand mule than the giver's grant may 
with reason yield, and if ho, then my 
friend no more--—my foe. (!od send 
thee mend , and if needly tlimi must will, 
yet at the least no power be thine to 
achieve thy doswo; for when minds differ 
and opinions swerve, there is senna- a 
friend in that company. Jlut if my Imp 
havo fallen in so happy a soil as one 
such be found that wills but that be¬ 
seems. and 1 be pleased with that he so 
allows, 1 hid myself farewell and then I 
am but bis. 

Kir Harris Nicolas allows that 
this letter does something towimU 
doing away the injurious impressions 
which he had gathered from tlfo 
rest. Hut even here ho finds traces 
that * the Queen sometimes re¬ 
pressed improper wishes’—Truly to 
the unclean all things arc unclean;— 
but we will leave him now, noticing 
but one more of his comments, in 
which ho outrivals even Cardinul 
Allen. Alluding to the last of Hat¬ 
ton’s letters, ‘It is remarkable,’ he 
suys, with little-minded significance, 

‘ that though this letter is full of 
humility and contrition, and though 
he admits his too high presumptions 
towards her Majesty, yet he prays 
her to remember the causes, winch 
were,’ as he says, ‘ as unfit for him 
as unworthy of her.’ Ho supposes 
that Hatton is reminding the Queen 
that she once had done a discredit¬ 
able thing. It is very like the ‘ na¬ 
tural issue.’ In one of the most or¬ 
dinary of the Elizabethan antitheses, 
he tells us that her kindness to him 
had been ns much above his merit 
.as she had stooped below her dignity 
in showing it. 

And now need wc Bay any more F 
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Lot «a lay tho two interpretations 
side by siclo, aiul choose fairly which¬ 
ever offers the fewest difficulties. 
Shall we suppose Queen Elizabeth 
to* have been an infamous woiunu, 
who, with a circle continually round 
her of those who alternately shared 
her favour, turned as she pleased 
from courtier to eourtior, clumpin' 
them as her appetite tired, as she 
might change the dishes at her table ; 
that, in a manner too shocking to be 
conceived, all this went on without 
disguise or concealment, winked at 
In the statesmen, passed by with 
indifference by the clergy—a thing 
so notorious as never to be even 
mentioned in the enormous mass of 
correspondence, private and public, 
which remains to us: or, if the 
rumour of such a thing is mentioned, 
mentioned with a hypocritical affec¬ 
tation of horror, which is still more 
detestable!' Shall we take this Y It. 
is what (’imlmal Allen tells us was 
the real truth : and if we take it at. 
all we must take the picture com¬ 
plete, for there is no feature of it 
which can be softened. Khali wo 
take this*' or shall wo take the* 
other, m which there is no sliamo 
at all—no shame, but rather beautyl 1 
Surely if wc hesitate at all it. will be 
because it is so bard, when wo 
ffirn icd that wo had detected a dis¬ 
grace. to tincl that it, is but anew 
virtue. We can bear to retire upon 
a smaller fault, where before we hud 
supposed a great one. Hut it is 
humiliating to our discernment to 
acknowledge so vast an error. 

Well. then, we must make the fall 
a soft. one. It is cruel to he obliged 
to think so very well of our fellow- 
creatures, ami wc must contrive to 
leave some loophole for a depreciat¬ 
ing word. There is Bacon’s alterna¬ 
tive ; we may consider such love toy¬ 


ing beneath the dignity of serious 
times aud persons. Wo may com¬ 
fort ourselves, too, with recollecting 
that, wo have discovered genuine 
traces of weakness, vanity, and per¬ 
haps littleness. All this is some¬ 
thing, and may servo in a meaauro 
to reconcile us. From our foreign 
ambassadors, too, wo will not part 
without a word of palliation. It is 
true that they were all engaged in 
conspiracies to assassinate the Queen 
and revolutionize the kingdom; but 
wc must, remember that Elizabeth 
was excommunicated, and therefore 
the lirst was permitted, and the 
second had the promise of a blessing. 
And we must, say seriously for them 
that they were strange to English 
manners, aud may perhaps nave 
been only mistaken, when at, first 
we thought them lucked. Sir Philip 
Kidney describes the court 1 as the 
marriage-place of love and virtue,’ 
and the Queen as ‘ a Diana apparel¬ 
led in the garments of Venus.’ It. 
is ipiite possible that they mistook 
the costume for the reality, and in¬ 
terpreted what they saw by their 
experience of Paris and Madrid, 

.So, therefore, let us leave them: 
with the stories which remain, stories 
in which the names appear of the 
Duke of Anjou, Kimier, Italeigli, 
Essex,Oxford—wo have no intention 
of proceeding. We have seen what 
the o\ idenoe has been for those which 
we have examined—for tho rest 
there is really none. Their feeble 
title to bo believed is presumptive 

{ irobability from the truth of tho 
irst; ana when these fare so badly 
at. the trial, why should wc tempt the 
patience or disgust tho good feeling 
of our readers with any more of it? 
Rather Jet us drive it all out of our 
memory aud forget that it has ever 
boeu. 


u,2 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO NEW 
SOlTTn WALKS IN 1853. 


W E sighted the low line of roast 
al)out Sydney Heads, at ten 
a.m., took a jnlot at three, and came 
to an anchor in Sydney Cove at six. 
We were agreeably surprised by the 
beauty of the harbour, of winch, 
though we had heard a good deal, 
we had not heard enough. It is a 
w inding inlet, about seven miles long 
from the Heads to the Cove, and 
varying from half a mile to two miles 
broad. It is diversified by islands 
and headlands innumerable, all 
covered with wood, though now un¬ 
fortunately the wood is low scrub 
only, the tall forest trees having been 
almost all cut down. The shores 
rise into low hills, without any groat 
boldness or beauty of outline, but 
still very pretty and picturesque, 
from being covered with villas and 
gardens, peeping in every direction 
through the ‘ bush.’ The life and 
animation which is almost essential 
to beauty of landscape, are supplied 
by the numerous shipping with 
which every part of the harbour 
is studded. The town of Sydney 
does not apjjenr to great, advantage 
from the sea, the only remarkable 
building being the Government 
House, a rather fine baronial-looking 
edifice, though of a style (the Tudor 
Got hie, not very well carried out) 
which is not suited either to 
the age or to the country. It is 
beautifully situated in a large, well- 
wooded park, railed the •Domain;’ 
the rooms are capital. The harbour 
is, l should think, uurividled for 
eommerec. Its peculiar excellence 
consists in the numberless coves and 
hays, the uniform depth of water, 
w liioh enables the largest merchant 
ships to lie alongside the shore, the 
goodness of the anchorage, and the 
absence of all hidden dangers, ex¬ 
cept ouo reef, where a light-ship is 
moored. The number and move¬ 
ment of the shipping are wonderful; 
the day before we came in, eleven 
ships, with 700 people on board, 
arrived from Melbourne alone; and 
the departures are of course propor¬ 
tionate. Wo lauded as soon as the 
vessel eame to an anchor, land on 
buying peaches, and taking a walk 
in the * Domain,' all but a small part 
of which is open os a place of public 


recreation. As it was Sunday even¬ 
ing, too, w r e went to sendee in tho 
first church we came to, a most 
queer looking building, which we 
were told was the first permanent 
Anglican church creeted in the 
southern hemisphere, and which was 
comically enough, as we were told, 
called St. Phillip’s, because Gover¬ 
nor Phillip was in office at tlic time. 
We observed nothing very remark¬ 
able in our walk, except that there 
were two lame emus at the gate of 
the ‘ Domain,’ which the soldiers at 
the guard-house were feeding with 
bread, and that all the people, espe¬ 
cially the women, whom we met, 
seemed to be very smartly dressed. 
During the night wo hail our first 
taste of the Sydney mosquitoes, 
which we found to constitute a 
plague to new comers hardly to be 
described. 

Next morning wo landed again 
after breakfast, and went to the 
Botanical Gardens, with which we 
were delighted; they are justly the 
pride of Sydney. Almost every 
country and climate in the world lias 
its vegetable representative there. 
There is the oak, the lime, and the 
pine, beside the banana, the mango, 
and the bamboo, all flourishing in 
nearly equal luxuriance. I never 
regretted so much before not being 

a botanist, and I thought how- 

would give the best, year of his life 
for an evening’s walk here. How¬ 
ever. even an ignoramus like myself 
could admire and enjoy the pictur¬ 
esque situation of the gardens, on 
the shores of one of the lovely inlets 
of the harbour, the taste with which 
they nre laid out, and the extreme 
beauty and variety, of the plants, 

trees, and flowers. I left-on 

some benches close to the water, 
wliile I started to look for lodgings. 
It would be endless to recount the 
adventures and disappointments of 
that Beareh. which lasted two whole 
dfys; I visited. I should think, fifty 
houses, including the chief hotels, 
and was rejected everywhere. At 
one place where I thought I should 
be successful, the negotiation was 
peremptorily closed when the land¬ 
lady heard I hod children; at 
another, the landlord, a cross little 
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man, who asked me six guineas a 
week for two small rooms and the 
use (along with the other lodgers) 
of a parlour, finally repulsed me by 
announcing that his servants could 
not cook for us, although we might 
have the use of his kitchen to cook 
in for ourselves. At 
how ever, the answer wi 
decisive—‘ We have n 
really began to think I should have 
to beg or borrow a couple of tents, 
and get leave to pitch them in the 
‘ Domain.’ In the end, however, I 
fared better than I could }>ossibly 
have expected; for, having gone into 
a shop to lmy a hat, and mentioning 
by chance my forlorn situation to 
the hatter, he said perhaps lie could 
manage to accommodate us; so 1 
took him at his word, and carried 
him oil'to get his wife’s consent, and 
see the house. To make a long 
slory short, we got a good large 
sitting-room ami two bedrooms for 
the comparatively small sum of U. a 
week. This was on the third day of 
our travels in search of a lodging, 
and during tho whole time I had 
done hardly anything lmt search. 
My belief at the time was, that I 
had got precisely the last docent 
lodgings which were to be had in 
Sydney, and that the next comers 
must sleep in the streets. As soon 
as we got into them 1 proceeded to 
deliver the letters of introduction I 
was armed with, and we soon found 
ourselves embarked in a ‘ vortex of 
dissipation,’ receiving and returning 
visits, dining out, and driving. I 
was made, too, an honorary' member 
of the Australian Club, a very com¬ 
fortable and gentlemanlike establish¬ 
ment, with some seventy or eighty 
members. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and cordiality with 
which wc wife received every* 
w here. 

Our first drive was to the ‘ South 
Head,’ where the lighthouse stands, 
n!x>ut nine miles from Sydney, along 
the shore of tho harlwur. It is a 
beautiful drive, on a pretty good 
road, up and down hills, and pre¬ 
senting various most lovely views of 
the sea, the shipping, the town, and 
the wooded hula skirting the har- 
lmur. The road is lined with the 
grounds of villas, which are gene¬ 
rally built close to the water; every 
uow and then you pass through a bit 


most places, 
a prompt and 
> room, till 1 


of tho original forest, which ia a* un¬ 
like as possible both to that of New 
Zealand and that of Europe. It has 
neither the dense foliage, luxuriant 
creepers, and impenetrable under¬ 
wood of the former, nor tho green 
glades, alternating with cover, of tho 
latter. The Australian woods, com¬ 
posed chiefly of different species of 
the eucalyptus, or gum-tree, ore 
sparse, scanty, and altogether desti¬ 
tute of shrubs lUid parasites. Tho 
gum-tree’s leaves art' hung perpen¬ 
dicularly, not horizontally, so ns 
to present the sharp edge to the 
sun, and the consequence is, that 
the shadow even of the thickest of 


the trees is hardly perceptible. They 
stand, too, so far apart, Hint it is easy 
to ride, and even to drive, amongst 
them in every direction. Another 
peculiarity is, that, every summer 
they eust their bark, which falls off 
in strips, leaving the wood bare and 
white, till the young hark forms and 
covers it again. I understand that 
on the alluvial flats, trees arrive at 
a great size; but they never equal 
those of New Zealand or Van Die¬ 
men’s Land; indeed, if the stories 1 
have heard, from apparently good 
authority, l>e true, no country in the 
world can in this respect be com- 

S ared to Tasmania. One tree wiis 
escribed, in a paper read before a 
literary society in llolmrt Town, as 
forty-two feet in diameter Hirer feet, 
from the ground! and one. hundred 
and eighty feet to the lowest branch. 
No wood anywhere, 1 believe, 
equals in •hardness some of the Aus¬ 
tralian timber, especially what is 
called the 4 iron bark,’ upon which, 
when seasoned, the sharpest, nxe 
makes no more impression than on 
marble. Some of it has lately been 
exported to England, with the idea 
that it may be used iu ship-building. 
It is too heavy for the beams, rilw, 
or planks, but it would probably be 
suitable for keels, the main pieces of 
rudders, <fcc., where great strength 
and hardness are req uircd. The best 
native wood used at Sydney is what 
they call 4 cedar.’ It is very hand¬ 
some, resembling mahogany. Tho 
only pine I saw (cxccqrt, a few Nor¬ 
folk Island pines) was the ‘ More Urn 
I3ny,’ the wood of which is brittle, 
so that New Zealand timber, being 
softer, less liable to shrink, and 
easier to work than the gums, is in 
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great request throughout Australia. 
I will just mention hero an extraor¬ 
dinary instance of rapid vegetation 
which came under my own know¬ 
ledge w hen I was last at Welling¬ 
ton, in New Zealand. I saw in the 
garden of a friend, in whose house 
1 was living, a Van Diemen’s Land 
gum-tree, which he assured me was 
exactly six years old, and winch, on 
being measured, was found to be 
rather more than sixty feet high. It 
was sulliriontly large in the trunk to 
have made four posts in an ordinary 
rail-fence, and what made it more 
remarkable was, that the wood was 
of a very hard kind. Wo were 
much Htrurk with the beauty of the 
vegetation in the little gardens with 
which a large proportion of the 
houses in Sydney are furnished. 
Among the trees, the most remark- 
able are the Norfolk Island pine (ta¬ 
pering upwards like a sugar-loaf, 
w ith wonderful regularity of outline, 
and feathered w illi fan-like foliage to 
the ground) and the weeping willow, 
the idea of w hu ll we arc accustomed 
nt home to connect exclusively with 
tin' neighbourhood of water, but 
which flourishes all over the arid, 
rocky, and sandy hills in and round 
Sydney with a luxuriance and vigour 
which 1 never saw elsewhere. Of 
the shrubs. I admired most the 
bananas, pomegranates, acacias, 
vinos, and, above all, oleanders, 
which were in full flower when we 
were in Sydney, and, with their 
bright pink blossoms, made the most 
dusty streets look gay. 

There are not many pretty dmes 
about Sydney, the neighbourhood 
consisting chiefly of low, sandy, bar- 
mi hills, which require a great deal 
of cure and cultivation to make them 
productive. For miles along the 
western and southern roads you see 
nothing but paddocks, fenced in and 
laid out in foreign grasses for the 
use of the stock sent down to the 
Sydney markets. Hut except mar¬ 
ket gardens, for which the sandy 
soil seems not ill adapted where 
water is to he had, there is no culti¬ 
vation near Sydney. 

It was rather lucky that then'was 
not much to tempt us to drive into 
the country, for we found the hire of 
the hackney conches (cabs they call 
them) ruinously expensive. The 
first day we were to dine at Govern¬ 


ment House, I sent my servant to 
call one off the stand, and when he 
brought it he told me the man asked 
15*. for taking us there (not back), a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. 
On my informing him 1 should not 
pay so much, he very coolly drme 
away, leaving us, nt the last moment, 
to walk. The fact is, these cabmen 
dislike having anything to do with 
gentlemen and ladies; they prefer 
diggers, who will give one of them a 
51. note and tell him to drive till it 
is worked out. 

T think the thing that struck me 
most on going into society was tlie 
depreciating, complaining tone in 
which people m general talked of 
the colony. lively one seemed 
longing to leave it; and most of 
those whom l met expected to do 
ho, aI'b-r a longer or shorter ordeal 
of money-making martyrdom. This 
tone impressed me particularly by 
its contrast with that which prevails 
in New Zealand, where you meet 
with comparatively few people who 
don’t stand up tor their adopted 
country, and look forward cheer¬ 
fully to living and dying there. No 
doubt the discontented spirit which 
is so apparent among the Australian 
gentry is in a great measure attri¬ 
butable to the effect of the gold- 
diggings, which have grievously' in¬ 
terfered. if not with their pecuniary 
interests, yet. with their comforts, 
luxuries, and still more with their 
importance and relative position. It 
is ditlicult, by quoting statistical 
figures, to convey an idea of the ex¬ 
tent and consequences of the social 
revolution which this wonderful dis¬ 
covery has brought about. It is 
not merely, or chiefly, that wages 
have risen from seventy-five to one 
hundred per cent.; but that, in fact, 
speaking generally, tiie masters and 
servants have changed places; the 
former are dependent on the latter, 
must humour them, hear with them, 
get them to do as much as they' will, 
and be thankful as for a favour. 
The labouring classes lmve become, 
too. not only independent, but 
thoroughly restless. Few servants 
will stay in one place more than 
a month or two, not, yfrrbaps, 
because they are dissatisfied, or 
because they expect a better, but 
for the sake of a change. They 
know they cau get another place 
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directly. No one thinks now of 
asking or giving a character. You 
are only too glad to get a ‘ dis¬ 
tressed needlewoman,' or an ‘ Irish 
orphan,' or even an ‘ old lag' from 
Tasmania. Society, so far as it is 
connected with entertainments, is, 
in consequence of all this, compara¬ 
tively speaking, at on end in Sydney. 
People have not servants to enter¬ 
tain with. I was surprised to see 
so few Bmart equipages in Sydney, 
Inning heard a good deal of the 
wealth and habits of display of the 
people. But 1 wns told the reason 
or this was, that you can get no one 
(o drive your carriage, or, if you do, 
the chances are he is such a man 
as you would not like to trust your 
Imrses or your neck to. The rate 
of wages for the upper class of ser¬ 
vants did not seem to me so ex¬ 
orbitantly high as I expected. A 
servant of mine got a place as in-door 
servant, at 15/. a year: and 1 think 
no one gives more than 5<>/. A good 
cook, if such were to he had, could 
get very high w ages-, a had one gels 
(’si/. a year. Women servants are 
hired generally by the week. An 
ignorant Irish girl, who waited in our 
lodging, got 10*. n-week and her 
washing, and grumbled at it, though 
she had only 6/. n-ycar, she admitted, 
in Dublin. The labourers on the 
streets got 7/t. a-day. Shepherds 
generally from 35/. to 40/. a-year, 
though 1 know particular instances 
w here they have gone for less. Me¬ 
chanics are very difficult to get. I 
found it almost impossible to find a 
carpenter to fit up our cabins iu the 
ship we were going home in; one 
man put up a couple of shelves for 
me, very badly (a job which a good 
carpenter would have done in two 
hours), and charged mo for his time 
and nails 15* The next day ho 
could not. or would not. come at all. 
Tho effects of the want of labour 
arc visible everywhere. Notwith¬ 
standing the immense demand for 
house-room, and the consequent 
high rate of house-rent, there is 
hardly any building going on at Syd¬ 
ney or in the neighbourhood. The 
chief exceptions to this are the hanks, 
which, regardless of expense, are 
building magnificent houses and of¬ 
fices for their business of the stone 
of the country. Sydney is built 
on a quarry of excellent Btone; and 


the predominance of that material 
in the houses strikes a stranger very 
much, especially one who comes, as 
we did, from a country whore no¬ 
thing but wood is used. The only 
chance people have of getting a sta¬ 
tionary servant or labourer is, by 
meeting with one of steady habits, 
w ho has tried ilw diggings. Many 
such, having gratified their curi¬ 
osity or love tor speculation, and 
met with ill-luck, return to their 
old callings, and stick to them. 
Various attempts have been made 
to meet the demand for labour, both 
by promoting European immigra¬ 
tion. and by importing Chinese and 
half-cast os from India; these last, are 
affectedly called ‘Eurasians’ (quasi 
Europe Asians) in Australia. Per¬ 
haps between four and five thousand 
of these foreigners have been intro¬ 
duced into New South Wales. It 
is rather difficult to say bow fur the 
result may be considered favourable, 
you bear so many conflicting ac¬ 
counts, according to the experience 
of each indh iduaJ. But on tlic w hole, 
I am inclined to think they do well 
up the country ns shepherds, but 
not well in or near tho towns, where 
they meet with many of their coun¬ 
trymen, who make them discon¬ 
tented, and entice them to break 
their indentures. The plan adopted 
in importing them, I was informed, 
is this—the master of the ship makes 
them sign, in China or indin, an in¬ 
denture, binding them to work at 
specified wages, generally 10*. a 
month and their food, for any em¬ 
ployer w'liom he may procure ; the 
term of service is generally five 
years. When lie arrives at Sydney 
or Moreton Bay, he sells the services 
of these labourers, either to those 
who have bespoken them at a fixed 
price, which is the usual way, or to 
any one who will take litem, and at 
the best price he can get. 11 is ge¬ 

nerally 14/., I believe. Though this 
modified slave-trade is economically 
advantageous, no doubt, and con¬ 
stitutes a valuable check on (be 
white lalamrcrs, it involves unques¬ 
tionable evils in a social and moral 
point of view, which, if the system 
should require any great extension, 
would more tlian counterbalance its 
advantages. The introdudion of a 
large population, exclusively male, 
alien in blood, religion, and language, 
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and incapable of amalgamating with 
the English, would sow the seeds of 
all manner of troubles in the future. 
In California, which is only three 
weeks' sail from China, ana where 
30,000 or 40,000 Chinese are already 
established, the Americans are get¬ 
ting very naturally a good deal 
alarmed about tho matter. The 
Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, who are all ‘ masters,’ have 
passed a very stringent * Masters 
and Servants Actsome of its pro¬ 
visions quite recall the old laws of 
the time of Henry VIII. and Eliza¬ 
beth, which attempted, by regulat¬ 
ing wages, by punishing vagrancy, 
and by other similar means, io 
keep down the rising independ¬ 
ence of the labourer. One clause, 
for example (1 was told, but 
I ditl not see the act), forbids under 
(cnaltics hiring a servant without 
iis producing his discharge from his 
last place. In the late act regulating 
tho diggings and the miners, an 
analogous provision empowers tin* 
Commissioners to refuse a licence to 
any man whom they suspect to bo a 
runaway servant until he prove the 
contrary. These provisions are of 
course practically evaded, so us to 
be a dead letter. Again, in an act 
which has just, been passed with tho 
view of facilitating the recovery of 
passage-money advanced to immi¬ 
grants by the Emigration Commis¬ 
sioners out of the public funds, there 
is a provision for get t ing the passage- 
money paid by employers, to whom 
tho immigrants are, under certain 
eireutnstances, to bo hired out against 
their will. The whole tondeney of 
the Council's legislation, in short, 
shows tho remarkublo extent to 
w hich the aristocratic or employ ers’ 
interest predominates in that as¬ 
sembly. Female servants are more 
dillieult to bo procured than male, 
they get married so quickly. Many 
stories are told of girls standing at 
their masters’ doors being accosted 
by strauge men, w ho hare told them 
they were diggers come down to look 
for wives, and requested these young 
liulies to accommodate them. I hap¬ 
pened to hear of one such case par¬ 
ticularly, which I knew to be autlien- 
tie, where the offer was made and 
accepted precisely in that way, and 
the wedding celebrated with the 
splendour usual ou such occasions, 


ten days afterwards. The girl was 
an ‘ Irish orphan,' and her lover 
could not find dresses expensive 
enough for her in Bathurst, where 
the match was made. The shopman 
had (literally) to put on some twenty 
per cent, to the price before he would 
take the articles. However, Sydney 
is considered well off as regards 
labour when compared with Mel¬ 
bourne. Anecdotes without end are 
current about the anomalous state 
of things there. A friend of ours, 
who hud just returned from Mel¬ 
bourne, told ns that when Jie was 
leaving the hotel, he asked a Mel¬ 
bourne gentleman what lie ought to 
give the servants. ‘ Why, l hardly 
know,’ was the reply; ‘I should 
think their notions were rather 
grand, for I know the boots esti¬ 
mates bis income at 1«>(M)/. a year.’ 
Another gentleman, who hail been 
in the colony before, returned from 
England lately". At the hotel he 
asked in the middle of the day to 
have his boots cleaned. The man 
stared. ‘Why, you've had ’em 
cleaned once to-day already, and w e 
think here that’s enough. How ever, 
you was a good sort of a el mm when 
you was here before, so I’ll give 
them a dusting over for you this 
time.’ With all this independence 
and scarceness of manual labourers, 
there is. both at Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne, a large class so redundant 
as to be actually distressed. 1 mean 
the class of immigrants who. with 
the education and habits, either of 
gentlemen or of middle society, such 
as clerks and tradesmen, have no 
capital. They cannot dig. and they 
are ashamed to hire themselves as 
shepherds, waiters, &c., until in a 
state of positive destitution. One 
of the banks having advertised the 
other day for a clerk, is said to have 
received nimty applications the next 
day. The same friend whom I 
quoted before told me he saw' at 
Melbourne three young gentlemen, 
all of them (I think) barristers and 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, 
who were earning their bread by 
getting water up from the Yarra in 
a hand-cart, ana retailing it among 
the huts and tents which have 
sprung up in the suburbs. Many 
barristers, physicians, and educated 
men of various callings are working 
on the roads of Victoria, where they 
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yet 10#. a day. Others have been 
formed into a select police corns, 
called the ‘ gentlemen cadets,* who 
are said to cost the Government in 
pay, equipments, horses, &c„ 500/. 
a year each. The Melbourne Go¬ 
vernment, however, can well afford 
even such extravagant salaries ns 
this; it hardly knows what to do 
with its revenue. It has voted 
317,000/. for the police; 29,000/. 
tovurds the commencement of a 
university; 50,000/. for schools; 
30.000/. for payment of clergy, and 
immense salaries to all its officers. 
Still it has a huge balance at the 
bank. The revenue for the last 
quarter of 1S52 was 000,000/., and 
that of the first quarter of the cur¬ 
rent year upw ards of 800,000/.; uud 
this with a population still under 
200.000, and a taxation so light ns 
to be almost nominal. Their pro¬ 
duction of gold and wool only, that 
is. of exportable commodities, was 
estimated, last year, at 1(5,(MX),000/., 
or at the rate of more than 100/. u 
year for every man, woman, and 
child then in the colony. 

1 find L have wandered a good way 
from my subject, which was the in¬ 
convenience felt by the upper classes 
at Sydney from the scarcity of labour. 
Another thing which annoys them 
is the abundance of money. This 
requires explanation. Most of the 
‘ upper classes’ have had a large 
share in the general prosperity. 
The banks have realized untold pro¬ 
fits. All the merchants have done 
well; Home have made large for¬ 
tunes in the last two years, liven 
the stockowners, though of courHo 
they have had the hardest battle to 
light, are probably better off than 
ever, the increase in the price of 
wool and of meat having more than 
compensated#for the increased cost 
of production. The oidy people w'ho 
have suffered are those who live on 
fixed incomes, and perluqw some 
professional people, especially cler¬ 
gymen. Still, notwithstanding all 
this, the present effect of the abun¬ 
dance of money on those who » ere 
w’cll off before is not pleasant. They 
arc no longer the rich par excellence ; 
they are jostled at every turn, often 
outbid and outshone by those who 
had been their inferiors, perhaps 
their servants. The wife of one of 
the highest functionaries of the Go¬ 


vernment was in a shop looking for 
a dress. One was shown to her, 
but on being told the price, she said 
it was too dear. A common labourer 
who was standing by told the shop¬ 
man to ‘ let her have it; ho would 

Q for it.’ A captain of a vessel 
ing among the sailors’ haunts for 
men. addressed one, evidently a com¬ 
mon seaman, and asked him if lie 
would ship. * What is the size of 
your vessel F’ said the man, con¬ 
sideringly. ‘ There she lies,’ said 
the captain; ‘ she’s a barque of 100 
tons.’ ‘Just the vessel I want,’ 
said the other, pulling out an im¬ 
mense roll of notes, ‘ if you’ll sell 
her, I’ll buy her, and ship you.' 
Now, all this sort of tiling is very 
galling to one’s aristocratical pride, 
quite independently of the positive 
discomfort. The gentleman, though 
lie may be positively richer, is rela¬ 
tively jjoorcr. lie can nfford per¬ 
haps to pay fifty per cent, for wlmt 
he buys, and does not mind it; but 
he finds it very difficult to console 
himself for being thrown info the 
shade as regards outlay and display 
by men whom he would not in old 
times have allowed townitathisf able. 

In many ways (lie increased abun¬ 
dance of jnoney interferes with the 
existing arrangements of society, 
which nave not yet become adapted 
to it. For instance, the whole scale 
of fines or pecuniary penalties im¬ 
posed by law ought to be altered— 
i. e., raised. Men care nothing now 
for paying what was a serious sum 
formerly. The judges complain 
that there is a miserable attendance 
of jurors. It is far cheaper for a 
man of business to pay the fine tlmu 
to lose his time ; and so with every¬ 
thing else of this kind. The clergy, 
again, complain very much, and 
justly, of the effect upon their posi¬ 
tion. To some extent their emolu¬ 
ments are derived from the State, 
which devotes a certain sum to 
church purposes, divided, according 
to population, among four denomi¬ 
nations — the Anglicans, Homan- 
catholics, Presbyterians, and Wes- 
levans. Of the whole sum, the 
Ciiurch of England gets about half, 
and this is appropriated to the pay¬ 
ment of holders of certain cures, on 
the certificate of the bishop. It has 
not been increased, as the corre¬ 
sponding fund at Victoria has, in 
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jirojwrlion lo the increase of popu¬ 
lation, so that it is now very inade¬ 
quate to the wants of the colony, 
an<l requires to be ‘ supplemented’ 
by voluntary subscriptions. Be¬ 
sides, as I have said, the same money 
now goes much less far than it used 
lo do; while, on the other hand, I 
am told, as a general nde, the vast 
increase of the general wealth has 
not produced any increase) worth 
talking of in subscriptions to reli¬ 
gious purposes; so that, on the 
whole, witli very much more to do, 
the clergy, speaking generally, have 
really a smaller income—that is, an 
income giving them less command 
over money’s worth, than before. 
Oliieial salaries, again, have not been 
yet, except in a few instances, raised 
so as to meet the increased oxpeu- 
sivenesH of living. On the whole, 
therefore, from one or all of the 
foregoing onuses, * good society’ in 
New South Wales is decidedly dis¬ 
contented with its position, and is 
seriously thinking, (or. at. any rate, 
loudly talking) of abandoning it, and 
going away. If tilings continue long 
as they now ore, I must say T shnll 
not be at all surprised at the best 
jieople going. 1 can conceive no 
social state more disngrecable to live 
in than a community in which the 
labouring class is composed of gam¬ 
blers (all gold diggers become 
gamblorsinhabits and character),and 
the aristocracy, (hut is, the richest 
and most powerful people, are the 
tmrassfuf gamblers. At the same 
time, though the emigration of the 
more educated and civilized people 
from New South Wales would be a 
natural consequence of the existing 
slate of things, it is not the less a 
\ery deplorable consequence, and 
must aggravate all the evils of that 
state' of things immensely. Perhaps 
tliis prospect of a perpetual straining 
oft' of the best portion of society is 
the worst clement in the probable 
future of Australia. 

Politics in New South Wales are 
in rather a curious and anomalous 
state. With many liberal profes¬ 
sions, and a very real wish to niter 
radically in many respects the pre¬ 
sent regimen, the Legislative Council 
are evidently to a great extent also 
under a distinct and partly incon¬ 
sistent influence, which prevents 
them from venturing to press their 


principles to legitimate conclusions. 
For example, in the Constitutional 
Bill which was prepared last year 
by their committee, and which lias 
probably passed, with more or less 
modification, during the current 
session, there is, on the one hand, a 
distinct assertion of the principle of 
local self-government, in the clauses 
which distinguish between local and 
imperial legislation, and prohibit any 
interference on the part of Uowning- 
street with the former, in that which 
vests local patronage exclusively in 
the Governor and Executive Coun¬ 
cil, and in that which transfers the 
management of the waste lands to 
the Colouiul Legislature. On the 
other hand, in the same bill. I find 
a provision for constituting a No¬ 
minee Upper house, and another 
for granting to the Crown m perpe¬ 
tuity a civil list which w ill make it, 
lo a very serious extent, independent 
of the colonists; while no attempt 
is made to fetter the governor— 
the responsible servant of the 
Colonial Minister—in his powers of 
unlimited control over the legisla¬ 
tion and government of flic colony. 
In the political society of Sydney tin* 
same contradictory tendencies are 
still more apparent—that is. a strong 
jealousy of British interference, 
cheeked by a fear of wliut may pos¬ 
sibly happen if it lie withdrawn, and 
a wish to guard against democratic 
excesses, even at the expense of some 
portion of (lie desired local inde¬ 
pendence. It appears to me that 
the chief cause of this is to be found 
m the peculiar position of the pre¬ 
sent governing, or rather legislating, 
class. These are, to a preponderat¬ 
ing extent, men of considerable for¬ 
tunes. derived from stock-feeding. 
The preponderance of the ‘ squat¬ 
ting’ interest (which* corresponds 
with what is called the 1 landed in¬ 
terest' at home, in opposition to the 
commercial and labouring interests) 
is not accidental; it depends eliiefly 
on two things: first, the arrangement 
of the electoral districts, by which 
the squatting districts have a great 
deal more than what would be their 
proportionate sliareof therepresenta- 
t ion, if the proportion were calculated 
according to wealth or population ; 
and, secondly. the non-payment of the 
members of the Legislative Council, 
which of course renders it impossible 
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ibr any man to sit in it who has not 
an independent income, ami leisure; 
so that the representation is thrown 
very nmeh into the hands of the 
stock-owners, who are ahnost the 
only people possessing these qimlifi- 
cations. Hut the squatter’s position, 
thorn'll temporarily powerful, is Alt 
to be pre-eminently insecure. Al¬ 
though the oeeupiers of vast traets 
of land, whieli they keep out of the 
market by their privileges, they 
have no leases. onlyj the promises of 
leases; and these promises, 1 am 
told, are so vaguely worth'd, that a 
<boeminent anxious to evade or 
revoke them, would find no great 
difficulty in doing so. Again, their 
political position is inseeure; the 
general tendency of events, espe¬ 
cially since the discovery of gold, 
has been to elevate the commercial, 
mimng. and other labouring classes 
far more than the squatters. The 
latter are assuming gradually the 
atnmdc of an unpopular aristocracy 
maintaining a prescriptive and legal 
ascendancy against n vigorous and 
progressive democracy. The conse¬ 
quence is, that though they wish to 
transfer power from Oowning-street 
to their present depositaries of local 
authority and influence, 1 hoy do not. 
( house tint, the transfer shall he so 
complete as to throw them alto¬ 
gether into the power of those classes 
of their countrymen whom they 
dread more than Downing-streel, 
should ihe latter become predomi¬ 
nant in the colony. In such a ease 
(the ‘aristocracy' think) a nominee 
1 hamher and n gubernatorial veto 
'night be very useful bulwarks 
against revolutionary legislation. 
The) are also naturally desirous to 
get the control over the waste lands 
into colonial hands nov.\ while they 
are suprem# in the legislature; in 
the hope that if they can establish a 
status, such as would he satisfactory 
to themselves, that status may, with 
comparative facility, be preserved 
^-om disturbance by the eouserva- 
tive forces of the constitution. The 
first thing that will be done fvhen 
the lands are handed over to the 
colonists, is to lower the proe, pro- 
bably to 5 s. an aero, for all land not 
exceptionally situated. I believe 
there is also a plan for allowing 
the price to bo paid by instalments ; 
at any rate, in the eaec of existing 


leaseholders washing to purchase 
their holdings. Such a measure 
would probably be acceptable to all 
parties; the popular party wish to 
make land accessible on easy terms 
to the labourers, while the squatters 
hope that, if the proposed change be 
carried into effect w bile parties stand 
in their present relation to each 
Other, it may be framed so as to 
secure for themselves whatever land 
they want, and practically to (uni 
their precarious tenures into free¬ 
holds. 

A remarkable proof of the influ¬ 
ence which prevails in the council, 
is to be found in the new * gold re¬ 
gulations.’ liver since the discovery 
of the gold mines, the * Crown,’ that 
is, the Kveeutive (lovemnient, has 
levied a t;i\ of !10\. a mouth upon 
diggers. The equivalent for this 
was rrrtnsirc right to dig in a piece 
of ground so ninny (1 think eight) 
feet square, so that ii practically came 
almost to the same tiling as a rent of 
flint amount. This fee was calcu¬ 
lated to be. and 1 believe really 
was. somewhere about one-tenth of 
the average earnings of the diggers. 
When the Crown surrendered to 
the Colonists the control over the 
gold rename, it devolved upon these 
latter to re-consider the subject of 
the regulations, which were admit¬ 
tedly defective as rognrds machinery 
for enforcing payment, and the au¬ 
thority of the commissioners gene¬ 
rally. A committee of the council 
sat and heard a great mass of evi¬ 
dence. • Hy them, or rather by the 
council acting on their recommenda¬ 
tions,two alterations of great import¬ 
ance were made in the existing taw'; 
one, that the* fee of !)0.v. a month 
should be levied nut only on 
diggers, but on every' individual re¬ 
sident at the diggings, and prac¬ 
tising any trade or calling; the 
other, that aliens should pay a double 
fee. A bill embodying those altera¬ 
tions w*as prepared, and passed 
through the council w ithout wiy op¬ 
position worth speaking of. The 
first of these provisions above-men¬ 
tioned, by un|x>»iiig a |«dl-tax of 18/. 
a-ycar on those who minister to the 
wants of the miners, in fact consti¬ 
tutes an additional tax on tbo latter, 
who have to pay for the services and 
commodities of those people a price 
sufficient to compensate for the sum 
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in which they aro mulcted. The 
result w ns, of course, a proportionate 
discouragement to the pursuit of 
mining, and few, 1 think, can doubt 
that such was the intention of the 
legislature. Certainly the miners 
have no doubt on the subject, and 
look upon the clause simply as a 
differential duty on one kind of in¬ 
dustry, imposed for the purpose of 
protecting another. This impres¬ 
sion is confirmed by the view gene¬ 
rally taken of the double tax on 
aliens. All the diggers believe that 
one primary object, at least, of this 
clause was to prevent the Chinese 
from leaving their employers in 
order to dig for gold, llcsfdcs the 
other obvious objections to the 
double tax on foreigners, there is this 
decisive one, that it cannot be en¬ 
forced. It is true that the law gives 
to the commissioners a discretionary 
power which might be converted 
into a monstrous engine of oppres¬ 
sion, actually directing that the 
burthen of proof should lie upon the 
applicant, and that he shall not be 
entitled to his licence unless he can 
show to the satisfaction of the com¬ 
missioner that he is a British sub¬ 
ject. But as hardly anyone could 
do this, the practical result is, that 
no one is asked to do it, and as the 
commissioners are, of course, equally 
unable to prove the contrary, they 
content themselves with simply ask¬ 
ing the question—‘Are you a British 
subject Y ami any foreigner choosing 
to tell a lie gets his licence. Pro¬ 
bably this law will lane been altered 
in tfie present session of Couucil. 
In the meantime it has had a very 
injurious effect on the estimation in 
which the Council is held among 
the labouring class,and has produced 
a strong feeluig against the squatting 
interests especially, to whoso influ¬ 
ence it is attributed. 

In Victoria, I understand that a 
similar antagonism has developed 
itself between the great stockowners 
and the other classes of society'. 
There also the former, all-power¬ 
ful of late years in their influence 
under the regimen of the Colonial 
olliee, secured for themselves most 
advantageous pastoral regulations, 
and in virtue of these regulations 
have locked up vast districts of land 
in the most am autageous situations, 
and well fitted for agricultural pur¬ 


poses, and kept them as sheep runs, 
under promises of leases. But the 
stock owTiers have not in Victoria, 
as in New Soutli WalcB, succeeded 
in keeping, under the present semi- 
represijntative constitution, the 

J lower which they had under the 
ormor one. From what I have 
heard, I should imagine that their 
class consisted more largely of men 
who came out only to make a for¬ 
tune, and w ho did not think it worth 
while to take the trouble of entering 
upon a colonial political career. 
Besides, late events have had a far 
more revolutionary elfect on society 
in the younger than in the older 
colony, for obvious reasons. What¬ 
ever the cause may he, it iH certain 
that the Legislative Council of Vic¬ 
toria is decidedly 4 anti-squatterish’ 
in its tendencies, ami not only so, 
but generally more democratic and 
yankeefied than that of New Soutli 
Wales. Last year they presented a 
memorial, or passed resolutions, to 
the effect that the squat tors hud 
mude too good a bargain, anil that 
their ruiiH ought uo longer to be 
kept out of tile market. Mr. Latrobe. 
the Lieut.-Governor, is understood 
to he favourable to the popular side 
of this question, and has hacked the 
Council’s request, in forwarding it 
to the Colonial Minister. It is to 
be observed, however, that the pri¬ 
vileges of the stock ow ners in Vic¬ 
toria are far more injurious practi¬ 
cally than in New Soutli Wales, 
because their runs come nearer to 
the capital, and include much more 
valuable land, as well ns because, 
from the greater influx of population, 
and the more rapid makmg of for¬ 
tunes, there is a greater want of new 
land for agricultural and other pur¬ 
poses ; a greater desire, in short, of 
the power to purchase freeholds. 

Tlio result, of course, of the enor¬ 
mous wealth which has been ex¬ 
tracted from the Australian minea 
within so short a time, and by so 
small a community, lias been td 
create a complete glut of capital. 
Every field of investment is choked. 
Millions of money are lying idle in 
the banks (for example, the branches 
of the Union Bank alone at Mel¬ 
bourne and Geelong had upwards of 
2,UOO.OnOJ. of deposits last Febru¬ 
ary), and the ordinary rate of inter¬ 
est has fallen to a point unprecc- 
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dentedly low, considering the com* 
parative precariousness of colonial 
securities. All house property, 
hank shares, in short everything 
that will yield an annual income, 
has ran up to an enormous price. 
The same is the case with all land 
in or close to large towns, especially 
Melbourne. Mr. Latrobe has, I 
am told, made a large fortune by an 
involuntary land speculation. W hen 
lie first went to Port Phillip as 
Lieutenant-Governor, there was no 
olHcial residence for him. lie was 
compelled, therefore, against his will, 
to buy ft few acres of waste land, on 
which to make a house uud garden. 
He did so in a convenient situation, 
but where hind was then of no value. 
For this little place it is said that 
he could now get 70.000/., and I can 
well believe it, for a gentleman 
whom I knew told me he and actu¬ 
ally sold for 35,(HX)/. half of a pro¬ 
perty in Melbourne, the whole of 
which cost him 3500/. a few years 
ngo. To give an idea of the value 
of houses, either in Sydney or Mel¬ 
bourne. is difficult, for it increases 
every day ns immigrants jxmr in, 
the exorbitant price of labour pre¬ 
venting people from building. I 
was told, on good authority, of one 
gentleman wlto came out from Eng¬ 
land as agerit of a mining company, 
with a salary of 5<X)/. a year and 
100/. a year, as lodging-money, in 
eonsideraliun of the cireumstanres 
of the times. After immense diffi¬ 
culty, ho thought himself lucky to 
get a house (unfurnished of course), 
with four very small rooms, a kit¬ 
chen, and a garret, which, as lie had 
a family, was the very least he could 
get on with. For this he had to pay 
(500/. a year. 1 need not add that 
he had written home to request cither 
that his salon' be doubled, or that 
lie he relieved forthwith. 

llural land has not increased in 
value proportionally to other de¬ 
scriptions of property. For this 
many reasons are assigned; first, 
that there is but little good agricul¬ 
tural land to be had in New S#uth 
Wales; this docs not apply so much 
to Port Phillip, though in both colo¬ 
nics the squatters monopolize the 
best of the land ; secondly, that it 
has not been the habit of the labour¬ 
ing class in Australia (at least of 
late, since the upset price has been 


raised) to invest in land; thirdly, 
(and this. I think, is the true rea¬ 
son), that agricultural land is of no 
use as an investment to any one 
who looks for an immediate return, 
unless ho be a labourer, who intends 
to farm it on his own aceoiuit, and 
with his own hands. Now, the 
mass of the labourers who have been 
successful at gold-digging do not 
become, or at least have not yet 
become, farmers. They prefer, gene¬ 
rally speaking, to go on digging for 
gold. So that it docs not suit any 
class just now to speculate in rural 
land. 

There was nothing. T think, that 
I enjoyed so much at Sydney as the 
facilities for bathing. It is not con¬ 
sidered safe to bathe in the open 
water of t he harbour, on account of 
the numerous sharks by w hich it is 
infested, but a set of baths has been 
established in the hull of a ship 
which has been moored some twenty 
yards from the rocks, and which 
gives access to a very good piece of 
water for swimming purjioses, railed 
in at both ends, and supposed (1 
know not how truly) to be inacces¬ 
sible to sharks. The beat of the 
weather during almost the whole of 
our stay jit Sydney was very op- 
ressive ; not hotter than that which 

have felt on particular days in 
other countries—I think the highest 
was U2 in the shade at the light¬ 
house on the South Head (which is 
the coolest place about Sydney)— 
but more continuous. We had not 
one really cool day, though some¬ 
times after a very oppressive morn¬ 
ing a south wind would suddenly 
como on in the afternoon, and the 
thermometer would drop twenty or 
thirty degrees in hall an hour, 
which produced from the contrast a 
temporary sensation of positive cold. 
There was no rain except now ami 
then a short shower, and twice, 1 
think, thunderstorms. The chief 
plagues connected with the climate 
are the dust and the mosquitoes. 
When the wind blows strongly from 
the southward, it is what the Sydney 
people call a ‘ brickfielder;’ that is, 
it carries with it dense clouds of rod 
dust or sand, like brickdust, swept 
from the light soil which adjoins 
the town on that side, and so thick 
that the houses and streets are ac¬ 
tually hidden ; it is a ‘ darkness that 
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ran bo Alt.’ Tho people, when a 
‘ brickfielder* comes on, keep in their 
houses, urxl carefully dose every 
inlet. Nobody faces the wind that 
can help it. 'lo a stranger the mos¬ 
quitoes are even worse. The morn¬ 
ing after our arrival hi the cove wo 
looked on each other’s faces with 
horror ; it was as if wo had all been 
seized by some violent eruptive 
disease. And so it continued with 
hardly any mitigation lo the end of 
our stay. Mosquito-curtains were 
utterly unavailing; from the mo¬ 
ment the sun set wo were covered 
by these abominable insects, and 
our hands, arms, legs, and faces 
were in a perpetual state of acute 
inflammation from the son's which 
the bites occasioned. In the lodg¬ 
ing houses every known species of 
vermin, from rats to liens, abounded 
besides, so that 1 used to look with a 
kind of horror upon tho time of going 
to bed. The last thing we did always 
was to spend a quarter of an hour 
in killing all the animals we could 
discover about, tho bods — a very 
useless trouble, 1 believe, for wlnit. 
we could kill was but a drop iu tho 
bucket. It is very singular that 
after a certain period of residence 
iu mosquito haunted countries, 
people cease to sutler much from 
the bites. They just feel the first 
prick, but it neither swells nor in- 
ilames, and is not felt a few minutes 
after. 1 cannot understand tbo 
reason of this, but the fact is un¬ 
doubted. "Whether from tho change 
of climate or some other cause, we 
were ull ill at Sydney, one after the 
other. Hydropathy could hardly 
ho practised at Sydney, for during 
far the greatest part of the y ear 
there is no such thing as fW</ water; 
that which we drew from the pipes 
which supplied us was always above 
70°. It is surprising that they do 
not import ice, as is done now in 
almost all hot climates. I suppose 
that hitherto the number of those 
able to afford such a luxury has not 
been great enough to provide an 
‘effectual demand,’ but the late im¬ 
mense increase of the general wealth 
mast bring this with other luxuries. 

After we had become a little 
settled in Sydney 1 determined to 
go to the diggings on the Turon. 
There were two ways of going. 
One was to buy or hire a liorsc and 


rido, the other to take one of the 
two ‘coaches' wliioh ply daily be¬ 
tween Sydney and Bathurst. I was 
told that the first would ho far the 
most comfortable, and on evoTy ac¬ 
count I should have preferred it, 
but that it would take up too much 
time. But that objection was fatal, 
so I took my place by the Bathurst, 
‘mail coach,’ paying £L 10.v. for the 
‘ box-seat,’ which I was especially 
advised to secure. It started from 
the post-office at half-past four.r.xi., 
nnd l met it there at the time ap¬ 
pointed. Seeing the front hoot left, 
open to receive tin* mail bags, T stood 
by the wheel till they should be put 
in, as there was no place for me to 
put my feet upon while tin* boot, 
was open. The coachman Hoeing 
me stand there called out. ‘Ain’t 
you going witli us Y ' Yes,’ said I. 
‘Well, then, T advise jon to got up 
somewhere, for J shall start the 
moment the bags are iu.’ This sen¬ 
tence, delivered in a tone and man¬ 
ner that seemed to he studiously 
made ns insolent as possible, was my 
first specimen of w hat. I soon found 
was the ordinary mode of proceed¬ 
ing among this class of people m 
this country. The coach was a very 
good omnibus, with four excellent 
horses, well appointed too: and I 
began to think my friends Imd mis¬ 
informed me when they warned me 
against the mail. AVe drove to I'ara- 
matta, fifteen miles, in two hours. 
The road is Macadamized and in 
tolerable order; the country very 
ugly and uninteresting — a small 
proportion of it is still covered with 
forest; the greater part, is divided 
into paddocks, with post and rail 
fences, with muddy water holes in¬ 
terspersed among them, and now 
looking very yellow and uninviting 
to nuui or beast. Tlieiyi was nothing 
how ever to distinguish the look of 
the road very markedly from what 
one might see in England, except the 
number of sheep, cattle, and horses 
which one met, driven by wild-look¬ 
ing stockmen in their shirts, white 
or blue, with broad-brimmed cab¬ 
bage-tree hats (a sort of chin), long 
l loots, and tremendous stock whips, 
and the wool drays, two-wheeled 
velueles, drawn by from four to ten 
horses or bullocks, generally the 
latter, and carrying from one to two 
Iona of wool in bales. The public- 
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houses arc frightfully numerous, yet 
it seemed to me rut if we stopped at 
all of them, and wherever we stopped 
our driver took a glass of grog, and 
then had a few minutes’ lounge aud 
gossip, so that we hud to go at a 
good pace when moving in order to 
keep our time. 

l'ara matt a is a neat little town, 
at the head of the navigation 
of the harbour. It is a kind of 
suburb to Sydney, many men of 
business living there, going into 
Sydney by the steamer every morn¬ 
ing, and returning in the afternoon. 
At Paramatta X found to my great 
disgust that we were to ‘ change 
coaches,' as it vs as called, in other 
words to exchange our coach for a 
spring-cart, something like a very 
rough Irish ‘inside ear,’with a driv¬ 
ing seat tlml held two. and ii body 
tli.it professed to hold six, but was 
really tit only to bold four with 
tolerable comfort. The new * coach’ 
bad a new driver, and t found tluit 
it is not the custom for successive 
drivers to be bound by each other’s 
arrangements, so I lost my’ * box 
seal,’ which bad been already’ en¬ 
gaged by a Paramatta passenger. 
The body of the ear was choked up 
by two large sacks of corn, aud by 
tic* luggage of six passengers, so as 
<o leave literally no room ut all for 
their twelve legs, which of them¬ 
selves were more than sufficient to 
till it. However, as wo had to go 
that way and there, or stay behind, 
we, six of us, clambered into the 
horrible * instrument,’ and lay or 
sat. or stood upon each other in a 
kind of heap, which as wo proceeded 
became more solid as it shook down, 
till I doubt whether a casual passer¬ 
by would have discerned that it was 
eomnosedof human limbs and bodies. 
At this point jiegan the real suffer¬ 
ings of the journey, sufferings which 
all that I luul heard but faintly 
enabled me to realize. At Penrith, 
twelve miles further on, I again 
took my ploee on the ‘ box,’ and a 
fresh victim was placed ‘ inside.’ 
This was an unwary move on my p§rt; 
had as was my posit ion before, it was 
decidedly made worse by tlie change. 
The ‘ box' was a narrow bar of wood, 
without any hack or aides, and Biop¬ 
ing steeply backwards. Every jolt 
therefore of course tended to throw 
the wretched Bitter violently into the 


body of the oar, a tendency which 
lie could only resist by convulsively 
clinging to his slippery seat with 
the calves of his legs. During most 
of tlie time I was Bitting on the in¬ 
side of my legs, the centre of gravity 
deiiending considerably behind and 
below the bar before mentioned. And 
the jolts—w lint shall 1 call them H 
They were-rather headlong plunges 
itito an apparently bottom less abyss 
than jolts of the ordinary kind. A ou 
went down with a ‘ send,' like a ship 
pitching ‘ bows under’ in a head sea, 
and how the springs (for then' 
were Borings, though they wore 
nearly blocked up) boro one. even 
tlu* least, of these terrible shocks, 
is to me an inexplicable marvel. 
The bodily suffering, also, was 
grently aggravated by the other 
annoyances of the journey. In the 
first place, during the early part of 
tlie night it rained rather heavily, 
and n drizzling mist continued 
through the whole of it; then the 
companions I was adlieted with! X 
duti't remember having on a journey 
in any other country met. with habi¬ 
tual and wanton incivility. But hero 
everybody you came in contact wit h, 
drivers, passengers, hostlers, clium- 
ber-niaidH, seemed to take a sort of 
pride in being rude and insolent, so 
that by degrees 1 became really 
almost afraid to address the slightest 
observation to any one, os it was 
pretty sure to produeo an answer 
Milieu tempted one to quarrel out¬ 
right. X liave learned in knocking 
about the world not to bo very 
squeamish or particular, but really 
it made my blood run cold to 
hear the drivers on this mail blas¬ 
pheme at their horses, each other, 
their passengers, everything and 
everybody. I did not think the 
English language could have fhr- 
nished such epithets and terms; nor 
could anything exceed the barbarity 
with which they treated their horses, 
which were after the first stage 
wTetchod animals, in no sort of con¬ 
dition, and as wretchedly equipped. 
It was impossible to look without, 
shuddoring at tho state of their 
shoulders and withers, which were 
generally little better than one great 
fostering wound, and nothing but 
the most unsparing application of 
the whip would have got them into 
motion at alL Tho vehicle was of 
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course a very light ono for four 
horses if the roads had been of the 
ordinary kind; as it was, however, 
there was always as much as they 
could do, and generally rather more. 
Each driver worked the mail for 
about ten hours, and then, with 
hardly any rest, drove the return 
mail back again. In returning, I 
sat beside one who, by the time we 
got to Penrith, had driven withoilt 
intermission for twenty-seven hours. 
When J say ‘without intermission,’ 
I should add that he had stopped 
for periods varying from live minutes 
to half an hour at every single public- 
house he passed in those twenty- 
seven hours. i.c. probably about 
forty, the result of which naturally 
was, that during the latter part of 
his drive ho was more than half 
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drunk and fast asleep. On the 
whole, I may say I have seen the 
public carriages of a good many 
countries, some of them not very 
far advanced in civilization; but 
in discomfort, insecurity k unpunr- 
tuality, and general barbarism, the 
mail between Bathurst and Sydney 
far surpasses them all. It professed 
in Sydney to arrive at Bathurst at 
six l’.M., i.e. twenty-five hours and a 
half from Sydney. But we 1 knocked 
up' on the road (('very second day, 
ut least, they either ‘ knock up’ or 
‘ break down’) and (he passengers 
had to walk four miles to the next 
stage, from whence we sent, back 
fresh horses to the mail. The result 
of this, and of some minor accidents, 
was, Unit we were four hours late, 
and did not get to Bathurst till ten. 


P110PEETIUS AND HIS ENGLISH EDITOR* 


t. PALEY’S reputation as 
a classical scholar is so well 
established, that a new work of liis 
may well dispense with a reviewer’s 
voucher. His name on u title-page 
is a sufficient guarantee that the 
book to which it is prefixed will be 
found to be edited with conscientious 
care and discriminating judgment; 
otherwise we should have fell bound 
to apologize as best we might, for 
not earlier noticing a book which we 
read some months ago with profit 
and pleasure. Our welcome, though 
late, is not the less hearty, and wi 
gladly take the opportunity to say 
a few words about the old author and 
*ht* new edition. 

And first of the old author. Sex¬ 
tus Aurelius Propertius was born 
about the year 55 b.c., beiinr a few 
years junior to Virgil and Horace, 
and a few years senior to Ovid. 
His ‘ floruit’ thus falls in the very 
middle of the Augustan period, when 
Latin pootry reached its acme, such 
ns it was, its golden prime. A nd yet 
there is no one of all the ‘ Corpus 
Poetarum’ whose poems are less read. 
In England, where we cannot be 
charged with undue neglect of the 
Augustan poets in gcneral.no edition 
of Propertius lias appeared for the 
last hundred and fifty years. He is 


seldom, if ever, ‘ set’ in University 
examinations, unil we doubt w hether 
lie has ever been quoted in parlia¬ 
ment by any of those legislators who 
are constantly expressing in elegant 
Infinity their unconquerable fear of 
the Danai, and their impartial reso¬ 
lutions with respect to the Trojan 
and the Tyrian. This neglect, is, in 
our opinion, not altogether unde¬ 
served. At all events, the causes of 
it are obvious on the most cursory 
perusal of the poet's work. His 
really great qualities are marred bj 
serious defects: defects so great that 
the author, even with the aid of the 
most accomplished editors, can never 
become popular in the sense in which 
Virgil, Horace,and Ovid are popular. 
If he had ever been popular with 
our fathers, they would have short¬ 
ened his name too, und called him 
Propereo. 

First and foremost among these 
defects, w e may reckon an artificial 
tone, a want of naturalness, which 
leaves the reader cold and unimpres¬ 
sed, even by the strougost and most 
fervid language. * Si vis me. Ilere 
doWulum eat primum ipsi tibi.’ So 
said the ncute critic whose own 
poems, though in a less degree, fall 
under the same censure. Indeed, 
this same artificial tone, this falsetto, 
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is the besetting sin, the congenital 
weakness of all the sweet singers of 
Home. 

Circumstances did not permit a 
spontaneous development to .Homan 
loetry. The poetry of the people of 
-atium, instead of growing out of 
mile lays into great epics, the de¬ 
light ot all classes from prince to 
peasant, never mil grew its early 
rusticity, and sank under the con¬ 
tempt with which foreign culture 
inspired the upper classes. The 
muses of Greece expelled the Ca- 
lneme of Italy from every native 
grove ; Pan and his satyrs drove out 
1 lie limns ; and w e have much reason 
to regret that it was so, for neither 
muses nor satyrs e\er felt themselves 
perfectly at home. To drop meta¬ 
phor. the transcendent excellence of 
Creek poetry in every department 
excited such unfeigned admiration 
among the comparatively rude Ita¬ 
lians, that, despairing of rivalry, 
they contented themselves with imi¬ 
tation. Ennius’s boast was that lit* 
was a second Homer, and the highest 
praise which the admirers of Plautus 
could bestow on him was, that he 
had successfully copied Kpieharmus. 
Lucretius, to inculcate the doctrines 
of Epicurus, adopts the form of Em¬ 
pedocles : nay. iih if it were a crime 
in the eyes of Homan critics to invent 
anything. Horace takes care to jus¬ 
tify his satires by the example of 
Eupolis, (.Tatums, and Aristophanes. 
Hence the great mass of Latin poetry 
do- * not deserve the name of poetry , 
in tlu> highest sense of the word ; it 
is like a collection of school-exercises 
done by very big and very clever 
boys, deserving a first-class mark, 
but never quickening the pulse or 
moistening the eyo of the reader. 
The merits of the Homan poets 
under August ifc. are the same in kind 
as those of the French poets under 
the Grand Monarquc ; both worked 
with consummate skill and grace 
upon foreign models. In this general 
condemnation, it must be under¬ 
stood, we do not include the satiric 
and didactic poems ; the fbrrfler 
being, notwithstanding the partial 
disclaimer of Horace, of indisputable 
Italian birth; and the latter nlmost 
meriting the compliment which Ci¬ 
cero paid to his countrymen in ge¬ 
neral, long before they had deserved 
it in any one particular. ‘Meum 
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semper judicium fuit,* lie says, 
* omnia nostros nut invenisae jjer so 
snpieiitius quam Graves, aut accept* 
ah illis feeisse moliora qua* quiilem 
digna statuissent, in quibua ehibo- 
rarent.’ Besides, seeing that in the 
scattered fragments of Greek poetry 
which time has spared we can trace 
so much direct, imitation, it cannot 
be doubted, that if we had the rest 
by us, a comparison would leave but 
little to be set down to the credit of 
Homan invention. 

The passages in which we are 
able to institute a comparison, tend 
for the most part to show the infinite 
superiority of the Greeks, and to 
make us deplore the caprice of fate, 
which has destroyed the originals 
Hiul spared the copies. How poor 
is the * Dissolve feigns’ of Horace as 
a translation of the ti)v 

yeigojiv of A Incus! and how much 
better the song of those older poets 
‘who did but sing because fliey 
must!’ 

Nevertheless, in all those whom 
the world has agreed to call the 
great Latin poets, there are touches 
of nature, snatches of mil ive melody, 
which may be discerned by almost 
any eye, like grains of gold in quart/, 
more precious than all the mass 
besides; and in several, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovul especially, the 
formal excellence goes far to com¬ 
pensate material deficiency. To t he 
muse of each we may apply that 
beautiful distich of I he Pseudo- 
Tilmllus : 

Illa.ui, <|iii'tqui<l agil, quoqtio vestigia 
movit, 

t’oinpnnit furtllM suhHrqiiilurqiu! dccnr. 
And it was this hitler quality which 
insured to these poetical triumvirs 
of Home their immediate and undis- 

i tilted pre-eminence in popularity. 
Arr (to resume a former comparison) 
the Homan standard of taste, in the 
days of A ugust us, was very much like 
the 'French under I/mis Quulor/c; 
form, and not matter, was the test 
of the poet’s excellence. So far as 
we can make out, the other jioetH of 
the Augustan age scorn to have been 
popular exactly in proportion to 
their skill in versification: Tibullus 
first, Propertius second, GaIIum third. 
At least, such seems to have been 
the order of preference in Quinti¬ 
lian’s time; for after citing Tibullus 
as the best elegiac poet, he adds: 

U H 
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‘ Sunt qni Proportium malinl.’ 
‘ There were some who liked Pro¬ 
pertius butter.’ ‘ Durior utroquo 
Gallus;’ and accordingly the re¬ 
mains of }>oor Gal I us have been left 
to mingle with the dust of somo 
cross-road long ago. Judging from 
the paucity of manuscripts, and those 
apparently all derived from one, 
IVojiertius seems to have narrowly 
escaped a like fate, lie never at¬ 
tained anything like the popularity of 
his aforesaid contemporaries, owing 
loliiscomparntivolyruggedstyle; and 
he never will be so great a favourite 
v ith a modern reader, because the 
artificial, unreal tone w hich we com¬ 
plain of in them is much more ob¬ 
trusive and ollensive in him. It 
was his misfortune to have chose* 
for his model. Callimaelms, hirnself 
the most artificial and pedantic of 
all the Greeks, a poet of the third 
century n.c.—a time when the true 
Helicon wps well-nigh dried up. 
So Hull while in Horace something 
of the passion nnd tenderness of 
Sappho mid A1 cams live still, in 
Propertius wo have only the imita¬ 
tion of an imitation, twice removed 
from nature. lie aimed at nothing 
higher than being the disciple of 
Callimachus and 1‘hiletas, a poet of 
the same school. 

< 'iilliniadii iimiiex i't Coisjieta Pliilctie 

tn vcHtrum <|tu»*m> me uluitc ire nonius. 
Primus ego iugmliiir puro do finite 
siiccnlns 

l tala j>er (trains orgia ferre clioros. 
The ‘purity’ of the ‘fountain’ is 
more than questionable. If he had 
selected Calliiuis or Tyrtams for his 
exemplar, his poetry ns well as 
morality would have been all the 
better; but unhappily, the Homans 
in his day seeui for the most part to 
Jmvo lacked entirely the calm 
critical power of Horace, and to 
have regarded all the Greek poets 
with the same indiscriminate re¬ 
verence, just as in the 14th and 15th 
centuries the classical poets were 
worshipped together as the nlmost 
equal gods of an unapproachable 
Olympus. 

The verses above ouoted show 
that Propertius would have ac¬ 
counted it the highest honour to lie 
staled the Roman Callimachus, nnd 
this title (as a learned and travelled 
friend informs us) is accorded him 
in an inscription over the gate of 


Spello, a little town near Spoleto, 
which claims to bo his birth-placo. 
Tliis claim is founded upon u pas¬ 
sage in which he tells us that he was 
born on the confines of Umbria and 
Etruria, one of the few’ notices of his 
real self which Ids poetical theory 
permitted him to leave us. As for 
the ‘amour,’ the various phases of 
which supply topios for all but the 
last book of his elegies, not a single 
incident can be accepted as historical. 
His bowlings on the Threshold w hen 
Cynthia shuts him out; his songs of 
triumph in the boudoir when she 
lets him in; his denunciations of 
fortunate rivals, and penitential con¬ 
fessions of occasional infidclit ies, are 
not suggested by real incidents, but. 
in all probability by similar themes 
of Callimachus or Philetas; the 
cruel exclusion, the gracious admis¬ 
sion, the rivals and the mistress, are 
all fictitious, like the Lydias and 
Glyceras in Horace, or the piping 
shepherds in Virgil’s Eclogues. 

That there was in Rome some 
lady of Cynthia's class with whom 
the poet had a liaison, is probable 
enough from what, we know of Ro¬ 
man morals; that there were a 
dozen is more probable still; lmt that 
this liaison or liaisons suggested, 
or were in any degree connected 
with the poems, is by no means 
on cable of proof. 

11 is amusing enough to see how 
the German editors accept these 
feigned incidents as if they were so 
many undoubted facts, and deduce 
therefrom an inferential biography 
of the poet. Mr. Raley very rightly 
ignores most of these baseless spe¬ 
culations, although even he is dis¬ 
posed to concede a historical reality 
to many characters and events form¬ 
ing the subjects of the poems, which 
to us seems more than doubtful. 
Tho praitor, for instance, that 
‘ wealthy, but not venr intellectual 
personage,’ is, to our thinking, only 
a rival of straw, whom the poet sets 
up for the pleasure of bow-ting him 
over by a series of indignant hexa¬ 
meters and pentameters. We are 
bound, howover, to accept these 
matter-of-fact views as an evidence 
of the poet’s skill, and a set-ofF 
against the charge of unreality which 
we have been urging as the grand 
defect of his book. 

The next defect which we have to 
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notice in Propertius is his difficulty. 
We say advisedly ‘ defect.* liecause 
it arises not from the profundity or 
novelty of the thoughts he luw to 
express, but apparently from a want 
of mastery' over the means of ex¬ 
pression. The sense, fur the most 
part, is easy enough when you have 
got at it, and would have been fully 
given by Ovid in the simplest of 
distiehs. One objects to crack a 
very hard nut, when there is little 
or no kernel inside. At. all events 
such an oeenpation is not eongenial 
to tin* English tooth; but these 
same hard mils have attracted a 
ennui of (ierman editors, who crack 
away lustily, making wonderfully 
wry faces m the operation. e 
might multiply instances of difficulty 
needlessly created by the use of im- 
jterfcct phraseology, if space lter- 
niitted. Let the following sulliee, 
l’>. i., El. 8. The poet is endeavour¬ 
ing t<* deter lus frail mistress from 
accompanying the unintclloctual 
pridor to Illyria. 

Time rimtirc pntcn vcsiini inurimirapfint.i, 

Fortin cl in <lum nnvc jaccro polos 1 
Tu fDt/i/jit.i U n1 1 Li jio.illK.ifufcire pi ain<»? 

Fuleire! ‘ This,’ says Mr. Paley, 

with great truth, ‘is a remarkable 
use of a word which usually means 
to support, as a pillar props a roof. 
It may be explained on the statical 
principle (but resistance is equal to 
thrust— i.r., if the roof presses oil 
the pillar, the pillar presents the 
same counter-thrust both to the 
roof above and the earth below. 
Barth's explanation is absurd.’ 
Every explanation is absurd, because 
the text is absurd. Ovid would 
never have penned such a phrase. 

Take another passage m 13. iii., 
El. 15 

Qut *1 si tain {ftriLis spirarct Cynthia nobis 

A’on ego iicqiiitiie dicerer esse caput. 
Iv'oc sic tier tutain iniiuni* traduccrcr 
urlicni, 

Vrenr it yaom vl* nomine verba darem. 

The last line is explained to mean 
‘ nor should I have been annoyed so 
much in spite of my caution ia con¬ 
cealing her real name.’ This may 
be the sense intended, but assuredly 
nobody save Propertius would have 
employed such words to convey it. 
It reminds us of the perverse inge¬ 
nuity of nature in volcanic countries; 
building up a great mountain of 


painful ashes to hold a rratcr with 
nothing in it. 

Take again the finale of the 17th 
elegy of the same book, w liereiu the 
poet is warning some susceptible 
friend of the deceit fulness < tf things in 
general,and women in particular:— 
Viilwti* ipmuhun Argiva prndirt* figura, 

ViiliHtiH nostras : utrtujui* forma rapit. 
llhupu' pli’bcio, vcl sit. samjicis unlit'In, 

lluf aUpic ilia mail vulncris una via 

I'St. 

(’urn satis una turn insomnia ported. 

is'cllis, 

Cna sit ct cuivis femitm multa mala. 

We slumld be as much puzzled ns 
the commentators to interpret the 
last quatrain, yet we loel convinced 
that, if we did by any effort reach 
the proper point of view, we should 
find ‘ nothing in it.’ 

Another source of perplexity to the 
reader, which by u. little care on the 
author’s part might, easily have been 
avoided, is the capricious way in 
which he changes the persons (we 
use the word in its grammatical 
sense.) For example, in 13. iii., El. 
2(5, after speaking of Virgil in the 
third person, he suddenly and with¬ 
out reason addresses him in the 
second. Tu at uin n ml run i, Ac ..then 
six lines below speaks of him in the 
third, tile, and in the very next 
couplet reverts to the second person, 
— Tu ranis Asrrari,, ikr. What 
reader can grasp such a Proteus as 
this? Other difficulties arise from 
the rapid change of tense without 
apparent rhyme or reason; others 
again from the unexampled use of 
the potential mood. Ilow often, 
too, are we puzzled by the ap¬ 
pearance of a strange ablative ease, 
not referable to instrument or agent, 
or any other grammatical class I For 
instance, in fl. iii., El. Il, speaking of 
an artist who had mode a line pic¬ 
ture of the god Amor, he says,— 
Idem non fruntra vnutosas addidit alas 
• Fecit nt hmiauo conic volant deuui. 
Humana card « volare ! No wonder 
that, as Mr. Paley says, 4 these 
words have been very variously 
interpreted.’ ‘ Hertzberg,’ lie pro- 
cmls, 4 seeniB clearly right in con¬ 
sidering them the ablative of place 
to 4 flit in the human heart.’ To our 
mind there is nothing char about it. 
Besides, how could a picture repre¬ 
sent tlm god as flitting hi the opaque 
locality in question? We venture 
mm2 
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very douhtingly to hazard the sug¬ 
gestion tJuit in this picture, where 
(>very detail was allegorical, the wings 
of (he god were so drawn, with the 
tips joined, us to represent the, shape 
of a human heart. But we don't 
expect anybody to agree with us. 
There are many passages irt Proper¬ 
tius about wliicli nobody assents to 
anybody. 

Another defect which pervades the 
poems, all but the last book, is their 
monotony. It is all very well for 
the lover to say Cynthia prima fait, 
Cynthia finis crit; but Cynthia is 
not enough material for 115(K) lines 
of verso. It, ext ennuyunt, aver xa 
Cynthie, and most readers are tired 
out before they arrive at the finis. 

Fourthly, and lastly, tho pedantry 
with which, in imitation of Calli¬ 
machus, Propertius has overloaded 
his verse, repels and disgusts his 
readers. His muse is bent double 
under the weight of mythological 
lore which she is doomed to carry; 
and not content with hitching into 
his couplets all Olympus and half 
Hades, under their usual names, he 
disguises them with such quaint 
epithets and adjuncts, that, for the 
life of you, you could not find them 
out without a page of ApyJlodorus 
in the notes by way of explanation. 
For example, who is acquainted with 
the * filia Eveni or ‘ Salmon is P’ or 
‘ Edouifl P’ Can anyone point out on 
the map the ‘regnum Thesproti,’ or 
* Teuthrantis unda P’ "Who recog¬ 
nises Ariadne under the title of ‘ the 
languid Gnosia P’ or Protesilaus 
mider tho sobriquet of ‘PhylucideaP’ 
yet all this recondite learning Pro¬ 
pertius presupposes in his readers. 
An ordinary lemule woidd not. bo 
likely to be moved by sueh illus¬ 
trations of passion, so Propertius, 
foreseeing the objection, determined 
to make liis ideal mistress a docta 
puefla. If there ever were such a 

f ierson, wlrnt a relief it must have 
ieen to her to get away to Illyria 
with her unintelleetual Prsetor. 'll 
fa at avoir aim# Proyerce pour savoir 
tout tv honheur a aimer un hete.' 
(Shade of Talleyrand, forgive Cyn¬ 
thia the plagiarism!) 

The last book is by far tho most 
interesting, and is in great measure, 
free from the faults we have imputed 
to the rest. Indeed, Cynlliia only 


appears twice—once in the flesh, 
and once as a ghost. The remaining 
elegies of this book are most ly de¬ 
voted to Homan antiquities, for Pro¬ 
pertius seems to deserve the credit 
of conceiving a work Buck as Ovid 
subsequently took up and half com¬ 
pleted, under the w ell-known name 
of Fasti. The fourth Elegy, which 
relates the picturesque tale of Tar- 
peia, is well w orth notice, and shows 
what Propertius might have done if 
he had been content always to draw' 
his inspirations from Homan legend 
and Homan scenery, and had (hired 
to net, and write honestly and truth¬ 
fully, instead of conforming to the 
mawkish sentiment and fashionable 
dissoluteness of the times when 
‘ corrumpcre et corrumpi sieeulum 
voeahatur.’ The third Elegy, an 
epistle from Arothusa to Lyeotas, 
reminds us of the Heroides ; and 
the eleventh, which closes the whole, 
in which the shade of Cornelia is 
supposed to address her mourning 
husband, is perhaps the finest elegiac 
composition which time has spared 
to us in either language. Hie metre 
is almost Oviilian in its facility and 
smoothness, while there is a strength 
and power in the diction to which 
Ovid can afford no parallel. The 
(lute of the elegy may, with almost 
certainty, he referred to the year 
1(5 b.c., six years later than any 
other of his poems to w hich w e are 
able to assign a time. Had he really 
been devoting the interval to na¬ 
tural philosophy, as in one of his 
elegies ho threatens ? The thing is 
probable enough, and doubtless any 
systematic study exercising bis 
pow ers of inductive reasoning, would 
tend to wean his fancy from pedantic 
models like Callimachus, and base 
ideals like Cynthia. AVc cannot 
doubt but that tho peltry of his 
middle age, had 1m been spared to 
w r rite it, or it been spared to us, 
would have been found, free from the 
affectations which beset the poetry 
of his youth. It is not improbable 
tliat his intimacy with Ovid, who we 
knoiwwaa bound to him jure soda- 
litio, may liave had some effect in 
tempering the harshness of his 
metre, and the asperity of his style. 
At the time when this latest poem 
of Propertius was written, Ovid 
would be twenty-seven. The fol- 
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lowing lines, which we quote from 
the pwm in question, will bear out 
our praise. 

Han: eat feminei moreen extrema triumphi 
Lam la t ubi emeritura libera buna 
regum. 

Nunc tibi communde cuinmunia pignora, 
nates. 

Iftnc cura et cincri Hpirat iniista moo, 
Fungero materois vicibus pater. 111a 
meorum 

Oinnis erit collo turba ferenda tuo, 
Ktsi quid dolituniN erin, nine ten til iuh illin; 
Cum venient, Riccis oscula falle genis. 
Such was the strength and ten¬ 
derness which the muse of Proper¬ 
tius could attain, when she deigned 
to appear as a lioman matron, and 
had cast aside the false trappings of 
a Greek courtesan. 

Even in the earlier productions we 
find glimpses here und there of bet¬ 
ter and nobler thoughts, reminding 
us of the sustained beauty of bis 
last poem. We will pick out two or 
three examples chiefly from the first 
book. Here is a sweet bit of fresh 
nature (he is dissuading his mistress 
from the vanities of the toilet):— 
As] dec qnos Hummittit humus fonnnsa 
colon.*, 

Ut vuniant boiler® spontc huh melius; 
Surgut et in Solis formosius arbutus nu¬ 
tria, 

Et sciat indoeiles currore lympha vias. 
fiitoia nativis collucent pieta lapillis 
Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. 
And again, in the same Elegy, we 
have a charming line— 

Uni si qua placet, culta puella sat est. 
Here is a couplet full of tender¬ 
ness ;— 

Et pari ter miseri socio cogemur amorc 
Alter in alturiuH inutua Acre sinu. 
How true and well-put is the sen¬ 
timent iu this line:— 

S;epe venit inagno famore tardus amor. 
In the qpxt he is protesting his 
fidelity even beyond the grave:— 
ltlic, quicquid ero, semper tua dicar 
imago; 

Trajicit et fati litora magnus amor. 
Here is a striking, and, so far as we 
know, original simile with which 
he presents his humble Jays to 
Augustus:— 

Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere 
signis 

Ponitur hie imos ante corona pedes, 
Sic nos nunc inopvs lavulis couscendcru 
cannen 

Paujicribus sacris vilia thura damus. 


Lastly, admire the happy audacity 
of the phrase which ho employs to 
characterize civil war, wherein every 
victory was calamity and defeat:— 
Nee totions propriis ciruum oppugnata 
triumphis 

Lassa forot orinos solvere Roma suos. 

These and other passages, toge¬ 
ther with several entire poems of 
the tw'o last books, prove tliat Pro¬ 
pertius possessed undeveloped 
powers, which might, under happier 
influences, have raised him to the 
very first rank of Homan poets; and 
it is these indications, proving that 
the man was better than he chose to 
seem, and worthy of higher aims, 
which make us follow, with a 
certain interest, the otherwise dreary 
phases of the affair with Cynthia. 

Moreover, if the poems had been 
ten limes duller thun they are, the 
student would not be justified iu 
neglecting an author who was on 
terms of familiar friendship with 
Virgil and) Ovid; accustomed, 
doubtless, to meet Horace at the 
table of their common patron ; thus 
living among tin* best poets of 
the best time; whose vocabulary, 
therefore, ut least is worth the learn¬ 
ing, and whose strange construc¬ 
tions aad abrupt transitions, though 
blemishes in Uiemselves, and unde¬ 
serving of imitation, afford no bad 
practice for the powers of a young 
critic. 

On all these grounds we think 
Propertius well deserves greater at¬ 
tention from teachers and students 
of Latin. An objection may be 
taken on another score, namely his 
immorality. This objection is an¬ 
ticipated by Mr. Paley in his preface, 
anu refuted with manly good sense. 
The truth is Propertius is rather un¬ 
moral than immoral. He does not 
seem to lie conscious of moro than 
folly in his supposed amour; the 
ethics of the question are simply 
ignored. Hail there been an attempt 
to justify his conduct on moral 
grounds, the book would have been 
immoral; luulthere been an attempt 
to stimulate the passions by filthy 
descriptions it would have been im¬ 
moral ; but, as it is, ignoring tile 
right and the wrong, frigid and not 
voluptuous, the book is, as we have 
ventured to rail it, unmoral; and 
w ill therefore improve a young man’s 
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lalinily, and leave his principles as it 
found them. 

The neglect of Propertius in Eng. 
land, and the want of a good English 
edition, have doubtless acted and 
reacted mutually as cause and effect. 
That want is now supplied by the 
book before us. This new edition is 
based chiefly, as the editor tolls us, 
upon that of llcrt/.berg, the most re¬ 
cent, laborious, ami ostentatiously 
learned of German editors; but the 
notes of Jacob, Lachinaiui, KuinocJ, 
Barth, (fee., have been pressed into 
the service for the explanation and 
illustration of disputed passages. 
We think that the present editor 
has shewn excellent judgment in 
selecting the most probable of con¬ 
flicting interpretations, and lie has 
obviated a very common objection to 
English notes by the felicitous brevity 
of his style. Indeed the skill which 
he displays in saying all that is ne¬ 
cessary in the fewest possible words, 
is worthy of all praise and imitation. 
Although attributing more weight 
than we should he inclined to do, to 
the opinions of llertzberg, he does 
not follow him or any of the former 
editors servilely, but by the exercise 
of a refined taste—a quality much 
wanting in most of his predecessors 
—he avoids the errors and absurdi¬ 
ties which pedantry, or perverse in¬ 
genuity, or a desire of novelty be¬ 
trayed them into. We are glad to 
find that he has obliterated all the 
asterisks with which the pages of 
Propertius have been of late defaced, 
and that, for the most part he has 
restored the old divisions of the 
separate poems. 1 f y ou w ere to put 
three ustorisks wherever an abrupt 
transition occurred in our author, 
they would be as plentiful as full 
stops in Iho Proper!tan punctuation. 
Wo think that Mr. Paley might 
even have gone a step further, and 
restored the old division into four 
hooks, which modern editors have 
without Bullicient warrant altered 
into five. No doubt, the poem 
which used to count tenth in the 
second book has the air of a proem or 
preface; but a preface to what P 
U>t the second and fourth couplets 
ttusw or: 

Jam lihet ct fortes memunu'c ncl prielia 
tumiiis, 

Et Roman a. mei dicerc oastra ducis. 


.Etas prima canat Veneres, extrema 
tumultus; 

Bella canam, quamlo scripta puella 
mea eat. 

If a preface to anything, it. should he 
to a series of poems on the warlike, 
exploits of Augustus, having, as lie 
says, said all that was to be said 
about Cynthia. But the third book 
to which this poem now serves as 
introduction is just as full of Cynthia 
as the former, and the poem there¬ 
fore is as much out. of place at the 
beginning of the third book, sis it 
was in the middle of the second. 
The second book as we lind it in 
recent editions is far loo short to 
have formed a ‘libcllus’ of itself, 
and there is not the slightest evidence 
in support, of Lachmanifs assertion, 
tliut a great part has been lost. The 
question is however of no great im¬ 
portance, and cannot he resolved ex¬ 
cept conjecturally one way or the 
other. Our own view of the mailer 
is this: Propertius when very young 
published a volume of Elegies ex¬ 
clusively amatory, under the name 
of Cynthia, the success of which 
first made his reputation. This is 
implied by the couplet of Martial, 
lib. xiv., 189: 

Cynthia, facmuli carmen juvenile Pro¬ 
perty 

Aceepit famam, tiee minim ipsadedil. 

These poems were afterwards in¬ 
corporated. perhaps with emenda¬ 
tions, in the larger work of which 
he speaks as his 4 tres libelli,’ con¬ 
taining the poems now divided into 
four books. The last book consists 
of poems written at various limes, 
sonic very early, which the poet 
kept by him, intending them for a 
separate w ork, and retouched before 
publication. Whatever Laehmann 
may say, we maintain* the last 
poems to be on the whole more 
carefully finished than the earlier 
ones. 

There are many passages in this 
author meeting our eye as we turn 
over the leaves, about which we 
feel sogcly tempted to descend into 
the mettn of critics, and do battle 
with all comers, but that we fear 
the public outside the lists would 
look with little interest on the blood¬ 
less fray. We content ourselves 
with briefly discussing one passage 
which has caused an unusual amount 
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of inkshcd—quite a ‘ passage of 
arms.’ It occurs in the 3rd book, 
inth cl., 21st line. Cynthia is sup¬ 
posed to l>e wailing over tho ashes 
of the poet 

Certus eras heu, heu, quamvis nse san¬ 
guine avito 

Nuhilis et quamvis navitu dives eras. 

The difficulty lies in tho word 
4 navita,’ for iTopertius was not a 
sailor in any conceivable sense, real 
or metaphorical. Accordingly, it 
has been corrected into ‘non ita’ or 
‘hand itn,’ one or the other of 
which is doubtless the true. But 
the interest of the passage lies in 
its connection with another ques¬ 
tion. Most of the MS8. in their 
title page (so to say) give the poet's 
name thus:—* Sextus Aurelius Pro¬ 
pertius JVcntfn,’ and the commenta¬ 
tors generally suppose that the false 
reading ‘ navita’ in this passage sug¬ 
gested the additional agnomen.. Mr. 
1‘nloy, on the o< her hand, supposes 
that the agnomen of the title-page 
caused the corruption of tin* text. 
We venture to give a conjecturo 
of our own, which will account for 
the ‘imuta’ in a different manner. 
It is known that Callimachus, our 
poet’s great exemplar, wrote, among 
ot her works now lost, a liook called 
airui (in which wc believe was 
included the poem imitated by 
Catullus in his ‘Coma Berenices/) 
Now, our theory is, tliat when 
Propertius published his poems in 
their present form, ho gave to 
them this very general and com¬ 
prehensive name, or else some 
subsequent admirer accustomed to 
style liim the itoman Callimachus, 
gave the Call imaehcan title to tho 
poems. The title-page would there¬ 
fore run thusSexti Aurelii Pro- 
vertii iv. aitia. (There were four 
looks, roigeinber.) The I and v 
coalesce into N, and the further cor¬ 
ruption of the incomprehensible 
n aitia into nautaj is very natural 
and easy. 

But to borrow a line from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s last 
budget speech m 

Jam tempus oquum funuuitia solvere 
colla. 

Indeed, we are half afraid that our 
remarks on such a musty old-world 
subject, may have already outlasted 
the patience of readers whose atten¬ 
tion is distracted enough by the 


shifting scenes and moving incidents 
around them — trade and politics, 
telegraphs and trains, agitated funds 
and oriental perplexities. An age in 
a slate of cluvmie crisis lias no lei¬ 
sure for literature. 

Our editor, in his preface, adopt¬ 
ing the opinion of the author of 
l ai'rvnianiix, laments the decline 
of classical scholarship in general, 
and Latin scholarship m particular. 
Not that we should study Creek 
less, hut Latin more, for the Ho¬ 
mans, he says, ‘ exercised an endur¬ 
ing iuHucnee upon mankind, to 
which the Greeks offer no parallel 
whatever.’ in this assertion we 
cannot agree. It is true tliat 
modem law, and the nomomluturo 
of modern forms in Church and {State, 
universities and corporal ions, are de¬ 
rived from the Latin, which, indeed, 
would be a reason tor studying tin* 
jurists of tho Lower Empire, in pre¬ 
ference to Hie poets of Hie Augustan 
time; but all higher and deeper 
tilings—our religion, our literature, 
our art, our philosophy, our very 
thoughts, are east in a Greek mould. 
Much that wc derive immediately 
from Home, comes ultimately from 
Greece. The llissus had flowed into 
the Tiber before the Tiber over¬ 
flowed the world. Greek intellect 
is and will bo dominant mid su¬ 
premo, in all places and in all ages. 
Wc believe, therefore, tliat men do 
right in following out their instinc¬ 
tive preference for Greek over Latin; 
it is the instinct which makes the 
child love the parent more than the 
pedagogue. 

Dissenting, as wo do, on this 
minor point, from Mr. lyiloy, we 
think that both lie ami Dr. Donald¬ 
son will agree with us in pre¬ 
testing against an unreasoning no¬ 
tion now prevalent, that, somehow 
or other, railroads and stcamlioatH, 
and Great Exhibitions, have super¬ 
seded and superannuated the study 
'of ancient languages and literature. 
We venture to believe, and are pre¬ 
pared, in lifting time and place, to 
prove that, oven if men get to travel, 
sail, and spin ten times as last, if uni¬ 
versal suffrage becomes universal, 
and the whole world agrees to 
talk Anglo-Saxon through its nose, 
nevertheless the study of classics 
must remain, then as now, the 
essential basis of a liberal education. 
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UNCLE PETEli. 
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M R. MERTON had not been in 
London for years; it must 
have been a strong motive power 
that eould move him from llurs- 
leigh. Soon after breakfast, how - 
ever, one morning, to Mrs. Howard’s 
astoriishment, tlie carriage drove 
round to the door. Mr. Merton 
had not signified his intentions 
to her, lest she should insist upon 
accompanying hint. The carriage 
had not waited many moments when 
he appeared in the morning room, 
equipped for his journey. 

‘ Well, ladies,’he said, ‘you will 
he able to amuse yourselves. I hope, 
for a day or two without your host. 
1 am going to town, Mrs. Howard, 
to consult IJr. A—. I have long 
thought of it, and determined upon 
it at last.’ 

* To town, sir, and alone!’ ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Howard. ‘Julia, 
Eleanor, my dears, we must not 
permit, it; we will go with you, my 
dear sir—one or all of us. If you 
had but given us notice of your in¬ 
tention, we should have been ready 
at this moment.’ 

‘And now' it is too lntx\ Dear 
me!’—looking at his wateh, he ev- 
elaimed, ‘I shall but just have tilin' 
to save the train, it that. Good¬ 
bye, Mrs. Howard; good-bve,girls.’ 
And he hurried away before it was 
possible to arrest him, to promise 
an impossible promptitude in getting 
ready to neeompany him, or to sug¬ 
gest waiting for the next train, or 
anything of the sort. Mrs. Howard 
saw the carriage wheel round and 
sweep along the avenue, with a dark 
anticipation of some impending ca¬ 
lamity, from this singular exception 
to ull the ordinary habits of his 
lift*. 

The train proceeded on rapid 
wings to London ; it was almost the 
tirst Mr. Merton had travelled by, 
and the clear morning and the rapid 
motion already made him forget for 
nearly an hour that there was any- 
tliing the matter with him. He 
was soon in London, and a cab eon- 
' eyed him from the station to the 
house of Dr. A—, with whom he 
had made an appointment. 

Dr. A— received him with cour¬ 
tesy ; they we* old friends, and ho 


expressed much regret at seeing him 
look so thin and ill. After hearing 
all the symptoms of his ease, he 

{ iromised to write a prescription 
or him. ‘But,’ he said, ‘what I 
should chiefly recommend to you is 
to get as soon as possible change of 
air, change of scene, change of so¬ 
ciety. change of everything.’ 

‘ That is precisely what I wish to 
get,,’ said Uncle Peter, “ and lind it 
impossible to procure.’ 

‘Impossible!—my dear sir, io 
v\ bom is it possible, if not to you?’ 

A sudden accession of communi¬ 
cativeness came over Unde Peter, 
and he related his present situation 
to the kind physician. 

It is extraordinary what singular 
communications physicians do re¬ 
ceive from their patients. Dr. A— 
received more than most others. 
He had nil immense practice, and 
unlimited sympathies. This did not 
surprise him at all. lie smiled, and 
paused for a few moments. 

‘Ifyou will take my advice, my 
dear friend, you will not. go back to 
Ilursleigb at all; y ou w ill sit down, 
and write from hero to say that I 
wish to have you for a few days 
under my eye, after which it is pro¬ 
bable that you will go to some 
watering-place for a few weeks for 
change of air. If you will be guided 
by r me, you will go on the continent; 
to Spa, in Belgium, for instance, the 
air and waters of which would, I am 
sure, set you up in no tune.’ 

Mr. Merlon sat transfixed; he 
could scarcely take in the notion 
of leaving Ilursleigb, and going on 
the continent; but Dr. A— made 
light of all difficulties. ^Thcre were 
but two hours of sea passage; lie 
knew that lie was a good sailor, ami 
that he talked French; everything 
now was so easy to the traveller, that 
he would be as comfortable, he 
assured him, as at an Euglish wa- 
tering.place; while he would have 
a change of life more complete than 
he eould procure in England, and 
enjoy the advantage of the iron 
waters, from which Dr. A— antici¬ 
pated much benefit in his ease. 

4 1 am going out myself,’ said Dr. 
A—, ‘ but I leave you all implements 
of letter-writing, and you w ill lind 
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Mrs. A— above, in the drawing* 
room. Where is your carpet bag P’ 

‘ My son ant has taken it to the 
Clarendon.’ 

4 1 will call there as 1 pass,’ said 
Dr. A— in a decisive tone, which 
admitted of no denial, ‘ and send 
him here with it.’ 

Tie was out of his room and in 
his carriage before Undo Peter had 
well time, if he had been disposed 
to do so, to object to the arrange¬ 
ment. 

It w as nn awkward letter to write; 
but Uncle Peter did write it, and 
sent it to ITursleigh by his servant, 
with orders to pack up and get all 
in readiness for un absence of some 
w eeks. 

When the letter was written, he 
sat in Dr. A—'s study witli a conti¬ 
nental Bradshaw in fiis hand, over 
and o\er again following with his 
eye the line of the Belgian railways : 
ho could not make out that Brus¬ 
sels was exactly in the necessary 
route to Spa, but he had never seen 
Brussels, and he wished to see it, 
and by a very slight detour he 
might see it. But then Captain 
Merton and Lady Helena w ere re¬ 
siding there, and he did not wish to 
see them ; no, certainly he did not 
w ish to see them ; they had show n 
no groat wish for Ins society—why 
should lie manifest any for theirs ? 
No, lie certainly would not see 
them, but he might Bee Brussels 
notwithstanding; everybody went 
to Brussels—why not hop’ 

Jle had heard from public rumour 
something of his nephew’s history 
since his marriage; but public 
rumour had not got quite hold of 
the right story ; there was the pa¬ 
tent fact that Captain Merton was 
done up, that he had sold his com¬ 
mission, and his furniture, and pic¬ 
tures, and gone to eeonomise abroad. 
So far the world eould see, but the 
world is never content with seeing 
such simple, straightforward results, 
without knowing, or pretending to 
know, the cause or causes which led 
to them. Now it had seen in this 
ease the expensive elegance of Lady 
Helena Merton’s furniture, car¬ 
riages, dresses, jewels, and enter¬ 
tainments—all certainly above their 
means ; and the current account of 
poor Merton’s misfortunes was 
mixed up for the most part with 
bhune of the extravagance of Lady 


Helena. The world judged from 
what it saw; how'eould it see or 
know tluit it was Captain Merton 
w r ho was thoughtless and extrava¬ 
gant ; that his wife had been ever 
shrinking from a display which his 
less refined taste was continually 
forcing upon her? Mrs. Howard, 
from certain information which she 

t iossessed, might have corrected the 
listory which came to the ears of 
Undo Peter of his nephew’s disas¬ 
ters ; but, for obvious reasons, she 
forbore to do so, and exaggerated, 
on the contrary, the slight floating 
reports she had heard against the 
worldly prudence of Lady Helena. 

‘The first act is over,’ Undo 
Peter had been continually saying 
to himself since the news reached 
him. lie had made up his mind 
from the first that Charles Merton 
would run precisely the same career 
as his father had clone, and ho had 
determined that if ever, with 
blighted hopes and ruined fortune, 
us his father, he should seek his 
assistance and society, Hursleigh 
should then he his home. His own 
experience of society had been very 
limited, and his obstinate preposses¬ 
sions against a class lmd so blinded 
him to wkat might bo the varying 
character of the individuals which 
composed it, that he was consider¬ 
ably astonished that Lady Helena, 
after ruining bis nephew, had not 
proceeded at once to leave* him. 

But years now had passed on 
since ‘the first act’ of the drama 
Uncle Peter liad long since played 
out in his own mind had terminated, 
and there seemed no prospect.of the 
second being accomplished. He 
heard that the Mortons were living 
at Brussels, that they had one child, 
and that they were not very well oil’, 
and that was all. He had been all 
along disappointed that his nephew' 
had not applied to him for assist¬ 
ance ; he did not think that he should 
have helped him, but he should huve 
liked to liave been asked to do so. 
And now he felt a sort of curiosity, 
blended, doubtless, with more of 
lingering aflectiou than Tie chose to 
acknowledge to himself, to take ad¬ 
vantage of the coincidence of having 
been himself ordered to Belgium, 
and his nephew’s residing there, to 
reconnoitre their proceedings with¬ 
out introducing himself to them, and 
judging somewaat more by his own 
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observation than by the reports of 
others. 

Great was the consternation at 
Huraleigh when Mr. Merton 'b note 
arrived. Mrs. Howard read it and 
re-read it, but Bhe could extract 
no comfort from it; it was very 
kind and very polite—it begged her, 
indeed, not to hurry her departure, 
but it gave, at the same time, no 
encouragement for tluil indefinite 
prolongation of her visit which 
she had contemplated, still less did 
it give her a clue to Mr. Merton’s 
destination, or a pretext for offering 
to accompany him on his travels. 

As Mrs. Howard had, in point of 
fact, no engagements at all, and as 
she had intimated to all her corre¬ 
spondents of the town whore she re- 
sided, that it would be probably 
some considerable time before she 
should he able to return to her 
‘sweet, home,’ and relinquish ‘the 
dear but arduous duly which she 
had undertaken,’ she thought it best, 
to save appearances, to take her 
daughters tor a mouth to the sea¬ 
side, after which she could return to 
Laurel Ixslgo with tolerable pro¬ 
priety. Tliis she accordingly did; 
and explaining to her friends that 
this change in her plans had boou 
caused by her own health having 
broken down under the charge which 
she had too rashly undertaken, she 
received the duo eommisoratiou 
which such au announcement was 
calculated to produce. 

Late one Bummer evening, when 
the darkness had begun to descend 
upon the town, and the lights long 
since ito appear in the shops, an 
elderly gentleman might have been 
seen w olking about in a purposeless 
kind of way in the streets of Brus¬ 
sels ; whilst the daylight lasted, he 
had confined his perambidations 
chiefly to the neighbourhood of the 
church of St. Gudule; he had walked 
round and round it, and wandered 
for some time inside it, and yet the 
peculiar beauty of its extenor and 
interior had Won much lost upon 
him, for his mind was full the while 
of other thoughts, from which the 
new scenes wherein he now found 
himself could not at that time divert 
it. At Inst, when it grew darker, 
he w alked slowly to quite another 
quarter of the town, and might have 
been seen for some time paring back* 


wards and forwards before a low of 
tali white houses on the opposite 
side of the street. He looked anxi¬ 
ously into the upper windows of 
one of these, but no light appeared 
in them, nor any sign of human 
habitation in the house, except iu 
the lower part of it, w r hieh was 
fitted np as a shop. 

At last, luring gazed earnestly 
upwards, as he walked, for some 
time, he seemed to come to a sudden 
determination, stopped short, crossed 
the road, and entered the shop. 

When he had done this, he stood 
transfixed for a few moments in the 
presence of a tall, elegantly dressed 
woman, who looked ui him, without 
rising, from the opposite side of the 
counter. 

The lady evidently imagined I bat 
his silence and confusion resulted 
from inability to express his wants 
in a language wlueh she would 
understand. She therefore, with 
a good-natured smile, but very in- 
dillercut English, made a sugges¬ 
tion about ‘ gloves,’ which were the 
usual purchase made in her shop by 
her mule customers. 

l’eter Merton recollected himself 
and his French in a moment, ‘ Yes, 
he wished for some gloves certainly, 
the choice of which he protracted 
for some time, and then asked 
casually, if there were not an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman and lady lodging in 
the house.’ * 

Her face brightened as she replied 
—‘ Yes, there had been certainly 
such persons in the house; did 
Monsieur wish to see them P Ah, 
how unfortuiute ! what a loss ! they 
had left Brussels but the day before, 
with their charming little girl, who 
was not very well, for change of 
air.’ She grcw r more and more 
voluble, having evidently embarked 
on a congenial strain. * Ah, how 
sorry they woidd be to miss seeing 
their friend—they had so few friends 
—would he leave his card, his name, 
that she might tell them what they 
had lost?’ 

No, he would not. 

The lady was not at all discon¬ 
certed; she proceeded to expatiate 
on the beauty of Miladi and on that 
of Monsieur; on all the various 
agreeable qualities which she had 
discovered in them since they had 
been lodgers in her house; they 
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seemed to lmve all tlie \ irlues under 
the sun, but, added the lady, v\ hen 
she had exhausted her panegyric, 
4 Alas, they were poor, very poor.’ 

1 And how does Miladi bear that ?’ 
inquired Uncle 1’ctcr. 

The ehopwonuui looked surprised 
at lus question, but proceeded at 
once to answer it. ‘'Ah, it was not 
Miladi who had borne it worst, it 
was Monsieur; when they had first 
come, she had been quite saddened 
to see the extent of Mudame’s self- 
denial that Monsieur might enjoy 
little luxuries whieh she had denied 
herself; but Madame was so good, 
so religious, she had not thought 
Indore that a Protestant could be so 
religious as she was. 

Mr. Merton was somewhat asto¬ 
nished and a good deal disap¬ 
pointed at what he hoard; he took 
off his hat and hade the lady good 
ln e, and sallied out again into the 
streets ; he regained his hotel, went 
lo his bedroom, where lie lay awake, 
revolving many things, until the 
next morning, at an early hour of 
which lie set off by the first train 
that would conduct him on his way 
to Spa. 

It was a rainy day, and the 
country through which he passed 
was very uninteresting. His spirits 
were much depressed—lie kept ask¬ 
ing himself now, again and again, 
w hy lie had left Hursloigh Y or if he 
must have left Hursloigh to leave 
Mrs. Howard, why he had left Eng¬ 
land? The rani had ceased, but it 
was still damp and uncomfortable, 
when he found himself ensconced in 
the coup6 of a great awkward dili¬ 
gence, that was to convey him 
from the railway station to his des¬ 
tination, which lay some distance 
from it. , 

He might have observed ere this 
that the character of the scenery 
had much changed; that instead 
of the flat, uninteresting country 
through wliich his journey lay at 
first, wild w'oodod hills, and streams, 
and chateaux, and cottages, lyi^* 
pleasingly interspersed amongst 
them, nad now succeeded on all 
sides. But he had sat baik in his 
carriage absorbed in his own melan¬ 
choly reflections, and quite unlieed- 
ful of the aspect of the externa! 
world. Now, at length, as the vast, 
stow old machine rumbled uncom¬ 


fortably along, lie looked through its 
shaky windows, and w ith every dis- 

I iosition to find fault, could not but 
>o struck anil pleased by the very 

S icturesque road through which they 
rove. In spite of the rain that had 
fallen, there seemed here a strango 
lightness in the air, through which, 
as the similes of night began to fall, 
be saw tiny fireflies floating in all 
directions beneath the woods that 
skirted the roadside. 

A foreign watering-place is some* 
what dull to a solitary Englishman, 
particularly if he he not inclined to 
enter into the amusements of the 

i flare, as was the case with Uncle 
IVteri He did not piny billiards, 
nor rouge-et-noir, nor cricket — 
facilities for all of which he might 
have found there; he saw no one 
that he know*, and therefore was 
not invited to join any of the pic¬ 
nics, riding, and other parties got 
up by his countrymen whom the 
search after health or amusement 
had congregated on the same spot. 
And yet he was not dull exactly ; 
t hough he avoided all the usual placca 
of public resort, lie spent bis days 
pleasantly enough, going long dis¬ 
tances into the beautiful surround¬ 
ing neighbourhood upon the back of 
one of the stout ponies of the Ar¬ 
dennes, or short ones upon his own 
legs (which, to say the truth, lie pre¬ 
ferred). Hie table-d’hotes amused 
him, with all the ever-varying food 
which they present, not only to the 
bodily but the mental appetite of 
one so observing as himself. Ho 
had the English papers, too, which 
took up here, as at Hursloigh, no 
inconsiderable portion of his time. 
He fell, in a fcw r days, into a sort of 
routine, w hich, if it were not enjoy¬ 
ment, was certainly more like it than 
the life he had been leading lately 
at Hursloigh with Mrs. Howard for 
his guest. 

One morning of peculiar beauty 
he had walked out for a mile or so 
into the country, following a route* 
which he had not before taken; it 
conducted him, through wild and 
winding paths, along the brink of a 
mountain-stream which chafed and 
whitened beneath his feet. The 
scene was somewhat artificial—tho 
hand of art had evidently assisted 
there the hand of nature; but it was 
pleasant enough, in the heavy heat of 
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Hut noonday, to find yourself shel¬ 
tered hy tall, graceful beech-trees 
that rose on either side of you, and 
listen to the fall of running water. 
Uncle Peter found it so; he had 
brought a book out with him, and 
an umbrella, which, when abroad, 
invariably replaced the spud which 
w as liis ordinary companion at Hurs- 
h’igh. He sat down upon a pictu- 
resijue fragment of brown rock, on 
which he first carefully laid Ins 
>ockot-handkerehicf. He opened his 
took, but did not read much ; ho fell 
into a reverie, more agreeable by far 
than any he had for a long time past 
indulged in. The hard frost, that 
years of solitude and prejudice had 
gathered about his heart, melted an ay 
before the genial influences of the 
scene and hour. Ilis thoughts went 
hack to 1 1 is earlier days, the daysofhis 
boyhood, which were the only ones 
that had been brightened by anything 
like a strong affection in Ins life. 
JSo shadow t>f'bitterness or brooding 
melancholy lay upon his heart; all 
w as sunshine around him and w ithin. 

1 think, had his nephew—nay, even 
his niece—stood before him at that 
moment, he would not have hesitated 
to forgive every error of the former, 
ami forego every prejudice against 
the latter. 

Put the two figures which at last 
did disturb him from this agreeable 
state of mental serenity were not 
his nephew nor bis niece, but a 
young, bright-looking Belgian ser¬ 
vant-girl, in a buff sort of jacket, a 
black petticoat, no bonnet, but the 
cleanest of white caps over her rosy 
features, and soft, braided, brown 
hair, by the side of whom walked a 
little girl of singular beauty, and no 
less remarkable intelligence and 
lneliness of manner. Iler ringing 
laugh and voice had resounded 
through the pathway long before 
they came in sight; now that they 
had turned the corner formed by a 
mass of rock covered with under- 
w ood and wild flowers, he could bear 
distinctly what they said. 

‘ Here is the old place,’ said the 
little girl; ‘ let us sit down; I will 
give you another lesson in Eng- 
liy]}.' 

The nursemaid laughed, looked 
round, and the eyes of both fell on 
Uncle Peter, who was sitting close 
beside them, bis figure at first con* 
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coaled by the rocks and overhang¬ 
ing branches of the trees. 

He rose at once, took up bis um¬ 
brella, and walked abruptly onward 
in an opposite direction; not an¬ 
noyed by having bis solitary musings 
interrupted exactly—be was in too 
genial a mood for that just then— 
hut anxious rather to leave them in 
possession of a spot which for some 
reason they preferred. 

He walked on some little way, and 
again sat down, where be was quite 
out of the reach of their voices, nor 
was iu any danger of interrupting 
them. He had not sat many mo¬ 
ments, however, when the two figures 
he had before seen crossed the 
wooden bridge which hung high 
o\er the stream that he had just 
traversed himself, and advanced 
straight towards him, the little girl 
holding in her hand a pocket- 
handkerchief that he had left be¬ 
hind him in his somewhat precipitate 
retreat. 

She came forward w ith a certain 
childlike grace and innate politeness, 
so different from the grace and po¬ 
liteness of a .French child, that he 
at once discovered she was English, 
although it was in French that she 
addressed him, as she explained that 
she had found his pocket-handker¬ 
chief upon the rock upon which ho 
had been sitting. 

‘ Thank you/ he said to her in 
English, with a more thorough smile 
than had illuminated his face for 
years. 

The child’s face brightened — it 
was bright enough before, but the 
ray of unexpected delight which 
broke over it now added strangely 
to its lustre and its beauty. 

4 You are English/ she said; 

‘ mamma is English, too, and papa; 
but I have never bebn in England; 
never, at least, since I can remember. 
I was in England once, but that was 
years ago. Will you tell me all 
about it P—how long is it since you 
were there P' 

Uncle Peter had been said hy 
those who knew him best not to he 
fond of cliildren; the assertion was 
untrue; he liked them, and often 
wished to get on with them, but 
could not do so; he had been, over 
and over apain, so mortified by the ill 
success of his rough overtures to 
them, that he had for years ceased 
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to make any. But here was a child 
who seemed to take to him at once; 
there was not a dash of forwardness 
in her manner, hut she was not afraid 
of a certain hardness in him which 
had deterred other children; per¬ 
haps it was that he had so much less 
of it this morning than usual; how¬ 
ever this might have been, she sat 
down at his side without hesitation, 
and talked to him w itli an ease and 
grace which captivated him at once, 
and apparently the Belgian nurse¬ 
maid too, who stood by gazing from 
time to time admiringly upon her 
young charge. 

‘ I think papa and mamma would 
like you,’said thelit tie girl, musingly, 
after she had conversed with him for 
sometime; ‘they do not see many 
persons, scarcely any English; but! 
think they would like you. Will you 
tell me your name, that I may tell 
them all about you S'’ 

1 My name is Merton,’ said Undo 
Peter. 

* That is very strange ; it is their 
name and mine,’ said the little girl; 
‘ L tun called Merton, Helena Mor¬ 
ton.’ 

Undo Peter started, and looked 
fixedly upon his young companion ; 
the truth Hashed upon him at once; 
there was no great resemblance of 
feature to his nephew, but there 
were tones in her voice which had 
already reminded him of something, 
he know' not what, which he had 
heard before. The voice was like 
Charles Merton’s, but still more it 
seemed to him like his brother’s. 

‘ Can you tell me your father’s 
Christian name,’ he said, quietly, 

4 my little girl ?’ 

‘ Yes ; it is Charles.’ 

He sat for some moments in 
silence and indecision as to what 
should be his future movements. If 
his nephew and his niece were at 
Spa, he must certainly leave it, was 
lus first thought. Need he do so? 
was his second—need he doom him¬ 
self again by prejudices, the folly of 
which he was beginning to see more 
clearly, to a desolate old age, 
cheered only by the venal society of 
a woman like Mrs. Howard? Why 
not ho reconciled to his nephew at 
once, and, with this child, whom ho 
already felt that he could love, go 
back and fill the old house at Hurs- 
leigh w ith gaiety and delight ? But 


how lie reconciled P Who was to 
make the first overtures P Not he; 
and would his nephew ? If he hud 
not made them before, was it likely 
that he would now? And then, again, 
the thought of Lady Helena recur¬ 
red, whom lie had so long boon ac¬ 
customed to picture to himself as 
haughty, disdainful, nml extrava¬ 
gant, that even the different picture 
conveyed of her character by their 
landlady at Brussels had not suc¬ 
ceeded in conveying a thoroughly 
different impression of her to lus 
mind. 

‘ Charles is pnpa’s Christian name,’ 
repeated the little girl, ‘ and now 
will you toll me yours?’ 

* It is of no consequence,’ said 
UnrlePetor gravely. Another silence 
succeeded, brokeu again by tho 
little girl. 

‘It is raining,’ sho said; ‘look 
what large drops!’ 

They were large indeed—the first 
of a heavy shower: they lay black 
and broad upon the stones beside 
them. Thicker and faster they came, 
till tho trees became no shelter, 
and at length the best thing seemed, 
to be reconciled to a thorough 
wetting, and reach home as soon as 
possible. 

‘ We do hot live far from here,’ 
said the little girl, ‘ and there are 
trees the whole way.’ 

They gained the high road, shaded 
by a long avenue of limes—they 
hurried rapidly along, Uncle Peter 
iroteeting his little friend with his 
arge umbrella, but deriving little 
benefit frdm it himself, until they 
came to a small white house, sepa¬ 
rated from the road, with a garden 
in front of it. 

‘ This is our house,’ said tho little 
girl, ‘ wont you come in ?’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ said Uncle Peter. 
He saw her safely sheltered from the 
shower in the projecting porch of 
the old house, and hastened quickly 
awiw. 

lie was almost sorry that he had 
done so afterwards: it seemed like 
declining to avail himself, on his 
part, of any opportunity for a recon¬ 
ciliation tliat might occur. He never 
doubted that the little girl would 
tell her story, and that it would at 
once be discovered who ho was; and 
every footstep tliat he heard for tho 
rest of the day, about the door of his 
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apartment, lie imagined to be his 

nephew's. 

but Charles Merton was at Liege 
that day on business, and Lady 
Helena was too much engrossed 
with anxiety about the little girl 
having been out in tin* rain, to un¬ 
derstand more from her story than 
that an old gentleman, an English¬ 
man, had given her the protection of 
his umbrella. 

‘ "Was it not odd, mamma; his 
name was Merlon?’ persisted the 
little Helena. 

4 Very,’ said Lady Helena. ‘But 
I trust, my dear child, you may not. 
take cold; you have been so much 
better since you came to this place, 
that it would be sad indeed if this 
wetting were to throw you back.’ 

The rain continued all that day, 
and the greater part of the next; 
but in the cloning, Uncle I’eter con¬ 
sidered it Hutlieiently dry for him to 
venture forth from his rooms, to 
which he had been imprisoned for 
the most part during the min. 

Ho took a short walk in the very 
opposite direction to his nephew's 
house; he then went for a short 
time to the Redontr, where lie had 
been accustomed to go and look at 
the papers in tut evening; but this 
night,when lie got hold M'l he Tim ft, 
he could not command his attention 
sulHeiently to understand it: he felt 
nervous and uncomfortable; he east 
his eyes continually upon tin* group 
of persons similarly occupied with 
himself, to see if any addition, and 
wlmt. had been made to their num¬ 
ber ; he looked up at every fresh 
entrance into the room, but he saw 
none but the faces—with many of 
which ho had now become fami¬ 
liar—that, were wont to frequent 
the place. At last he threw down 
the paper, and w alkcd to the gaming 
tables; ho looked round them both. 
There wore old, hard faces there, 
and young eager ones; but they did 
not interest him to-night. There was 
a fashionably dressed young English¬ 
man carelessly losing a low moun¬ 
tain of little gold pieces, and a sharp- 
featured woman of the bourgeois 
class accumulating with wolf-like 
rapacity a liigh mountain of large 
silver ones. But his eye wandered 
o\ ev all, and rested upon none; then 
he gave a sigh of relief, jierhaps 
because, lie did not find what he 
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so strangely wished and as strangely 
dreaded to behold there; and limn 
he took up his hat and stick, and 
descended the stairs. 

In the dark archway which leads 
into the street, two persons were 
talking; he stopped involuntarily, 
arrested by the tones of one of the 
tw o voices. 

‘ 1 think I shall go in, and have a 
shy at the tables,’ said one voice. 

‘No, you wont,’ said the other; 
‘ you w ill come and have some tea 
with my wile.’ 

* I never take tea,’ said the lirst 
voice, hesitatingly. 

‘ At all events, you wont go in 
there; or if you do, you wont play. 
Mv own experience lias been so 
fearful* (the voice here, w liieh he had 
recognised, grew low, hut was per¬ 
fectly distinct in its intense earnest¬ 
ness) • that you will not deny nie 
such benefit as L may derive from 
it, in I lie right it gi\cs me to advise 
another.' 

‘ How seriously you take the loss 
of n live-franc piece.’ 

‘Yes; because a fortune may 
follow it. Come along.’ 

4 Well, you must promise me a 
song from Lady Helena to make up 
for my self-denial.' 

They walked out. It was moon¬ 
light ; but the pavement was sha¬ 
dow ed b\ the tall white houses, and 
neither of the two perceived the 
short figure of the old man, which 
followed them at some distance. 

Uncle Peter saw them both enter 
the house where ho had parted with 
his young companion. The upper 
windows were open, and voices, and 
occasionally a light laugh, could 
be heard by him as lie stood out¬ 
side. And then, after a while, for 
lie remained there long, came the 
sound of a piano, aryl of a woman’s 
voice, deep, and rich, and clear. It 
seemed of unusual compass and 
considerable cultivation. First, ho 
heard on elaborate piece of foreign 
music. Then a few chords xvere 
struck, and some simpler English 
sqjigs were sung. He could hear the 
words of them as he stood outside. 
One there was that he knew well, 
and had been very fond of in days 
gone by; but lie had not heard it 
for long, and it came over him now 
w ith a power w hioh brought the tears 
to liis eyes. It was one of the ] rish 
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melodies—* Oft in the stilly night.’ 
The wonla of the lust stanza rang 
in liis oars. Ho could not shake 
them from him. He w alked up and 
down, repeating them. It seemed 
that they must luive been written 
for himself, to describe the situation 
in which he had been so long. 

At last, the front door opened, and 
the visitor departed. They were 
now' alone—Charles Merton and 
his wife. An irresistible impulse 
came over the old man: he walked 
up to the door, and rung the bell. 

It was opened by an old servant 
of Captor u Merton, who had re¬ 
mained with them through all their 
reverses, and who recognised him at 
once. He ushered him at once up 
stairs. He hod nerved himself for 
n scene—the thing, of all others, 
he most dreaded; but, as is not 
uncommonly the ease in such cir¬ 
cumstances, no seene was enacted. 
They were glad to see him, and of 
course surprised. Charles Merton 
introduced him to his wife; a glance 
at whom dispissessed Uncle Peter 
nt once of the last of liis preju¬ 
dices, if any yet remained in her 
disfavour. 

All seemed to he natural, and in 
the common course of things; if he 
had spent every evening with them 
for mouths he could not have felt 
more at home. 

They talked of ordinary subjects; 
wished to order tea for him, which 
he dee lined; and then, when he rose 
to depart, Cluirles Merton said, in 
his old frank tones— 

‘ You will let us see you again, 
uncle; I have not yet introduced 
you to one of my family—the little 
Helena.’ 

‘ I will breakfast with you to¬ 
morrow,’ said Uncle Peter, ‘ if you 
will permit pie, taking you on my 
way back from my spring; but 
I need not an introduction to 
Helena—we are already friends 
and lie explained their previous 
meeting, and Lady Helena was sur¬ 
prised of course tliat she had not at 
once detected who the child’s pom- 
panion had been. 

He came the next morning to 
breakfast, and afterwards proposed 
a walk to Jim nephew, in the course 
of which, by a series of blunt ques¬ 
tions, he ascertained the whole his¬ 
tory of his affairs. 


‘ And why did you not lot me 
know all this before P’ said Uncle 
Peter, when he had learned every¬ 
thing. 

‘ I wrote to you beforo wo left 
England, and told you much of what 
ou have asked mo about now; when 

received no answer to my letter, it 
can scarcely surprise you, 1 think, 
from your knowledge of my charac¬ 
ter. that I did not write again.' 

‘ Wrote to me before you loft 
England P I never got your letter. 
I liave never heard from you aiuoo 
your marriage.’ 

‘ It is surprising tliat you did not 
receive my letter; .1 carried it to 
the post myself, too anxious at the 
time about its result, not to take 
every pains that it should reach its 
destination. I did not tell my wife 
then that I hod written it; she 
know all, and was reconciled to the 
worst. I longed indeed that that 
worst might not come, hut 1 would 
not destroy her heroic fortitude by 
suggesting a hope of assistance in 
our ditlieulties, wliich might be, as 
indeed it proved, delusion. And 
yet,’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘ I am 

i ’lad, dear uncle, you never got my 
otter. Hod 1 got easily out of my 
troubles, J should never perhaps 
have loarticd, as now I have, to 
overcome so completely tlio liabits 
which had led to them. I should 
never have known my wife, too; 
never seen such strength and gentle¬ 
ness of character in her as I did not 
believe existed upon earth. And 
more, I should never liave known my¬ 
self, my selfishness, and sin. 1 have 
learned much intellectually in these 
last few years, for I have studied 
hard witli a hope to turn my la¬ 
bours to account in some way so os 
to improve our position. But I am 
chiefly of all tliankful to the moral 
lessons which 1 hare received from 
her, and which I feel to he the most 
valuable and the most indelible of 
all.’ 

Uncle Peter was sadly perplexed 
about the missing letter; too long 
an interval had elapsed since it had 
been written for him to entertain 
any chance of discovering what had 
become of it; it was tliereforc with 
very little hope of obtaining any 
information on tlio subject that he 
said to his servant, when ho came 
into his room that evening— 
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• Thompson, I have learned this 
morning that n letter sent to me by 
my nephew four years ago, one of 
groat importance, miscarried, and 
never reached me.’ 

1 I always said, sir, you never got 
it,’ exclaimed the old servant, quickly 
and indignantly. 

Uncle Peter prosecuted his in¬ 
quiries, and learned that the letter 
had iu due course arrived at Hurs- 
leigh, that it had made a consider¬ 
able sensation in the servants’ hall, 
where Charles Merlon had ever been 
held ‘ in high consideration,’ and 
where his estrangement from his 
uncle and ITursleigh had been un¬ 
ceasingly deplored. Thompson re¬ 
membered the* letter coming; he re¬ 
membered the expectations w inch 
had been formed about it among the 
old servants ; he remembered its be¬ 
ing taken into the saloon by a new 
footman recently engaged, who had 
not been present at the discussion 
among them about the letter, and 
who knew nothing of the Captain. 
He remembered himself asking 
Thomas how his master looked when 
ho received the letter, and Thomas 
saying that he did not know there 
was a letter for Mr.Merton; that he 
had given all three to Mrs. Howard. 
11c always had his suspicions that 
his master never got that letter; and 
lie was plunging into a history of 
the very unfavourable pre-posses¬ 
sions entertained from various little 
circumstances against Mrs. Howard 
in the servants’ hall, but was cheeked 
decisively by his master, who did not 
sull'er the familiarity of an old ser¬ 
vant to go so far as to listen to re¬ 
flection* from him upon a relation 
and a guest of his own. 

Hut the ease certainly did look 
awkward against Mrs. Howard; ho 
thought long how it would be right 
to act concerning it; the footmau, 
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Thomas, had long since left his ser¬ 
vice, having been discovered to be 
too impracticably stupid to remain. 
He felt that to charge 1 Mrs. Howard 
w ith the suspected act would be only 
to meet with the most calm denial of 
all knowledge of it; nor did lie see 
any means of bringing it home to 
her, even if he did not shrink, as ho 
did. from the publicity which must 
attend any attempt to do so. 

ITursleigh is now a happier man¬ 
sion than it has been for many 
years; it has been just refurnished, 
and music, and flowers, and the 
merry voice of childhood, adorn its 
once deserted apartments. It is not 
a place, even now. where much en¬ 
tertainment of the neighbourhood 
goes on; but Lord Klsniore and 
liis family are ever welcome guests, 
and sometimes some of the neigh¬ 
bouring families are invited to 
meet them. Mrs. Howard is never 
seen there, nor her daughters; it 
is said that she received one dav 
a letter in the cramped hand of 
Thiele Peter, which arrived when 
she was in (lie midst of a select circle 
of morning callers; that she read the 
early part of it aloud,w Inch described 
the entire restoration of the health 
of her ‘ dear relative,’ and of his 
purpose of speedily returning to 
Hursleigh; but suddenly' it was 
noticed that she stopped short, 
started, read on rapidly to herself, 
turned pah*, rose from her chair, and 
w ith a hurried apology left the room 
and her visitors. A bell w as speedily 
rung, uml it is said that the small 
jug of very hot water which Hannah 
then earned up stairs in answer to 
it, was really used for the purpose 
for which it was demanded — lo 
dilute a very considerable dose of 
sal-i olatile. 
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THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


T is recorded of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, a renowned mariner 
in the time of Elizabeth, that when 
attempts were made to dissuade him 
from engaging in the discovery of n 
north-west passage, lie declared, ‘It 
is the only thing in the world that 
is left yet undone whereby n notable 
mind might be made famous and 
fortunate.’ 

This, be it remembered, was 
uttered nearly three centuries ago. 
since winch period a vast number of 
attempts have been made by various 
nations to solve a problem full of 
interest to tin* man of science mul 
commerce. For, when the early 
exploration of bold voyagers had 
dashed tin* hopes of the merchant 
by assuring him that if a passage 
existed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, it could never, on 
account of the enormous accumula¬ 
tion of ice, be used as a route to 
India, men whose aspirations ran 
higher than mere Mammon-worship 
fell desirous to lay bare the myste¬ 
ries of the northern regions ol our 
wonderful planet, where— 

— liliirks of sapphire seem to 

mortal 1*3 e 

ll.'un from cerulean quarries in the sky, 
With glacier hatllemi nts that crowd the 
spin res, 

The slow creation of six thoii-and years; 
Amidst, immensity limy tower sublime, — 
\\ inter's eUrnal palace, huilt liy time. 

Hut w e must not despise the early 
adventurers; fornltlioughit was with 
t lie i iew of attaining the land of pearls 
and spices by' a shorter and less 
tiresome route than that round the 
Cape of Storms, ,1luit they went 
forth in their frail and small barks 
upon the dark northern waters; yet 
as pioneers in the groat work of 
geographical discovery, and as men 
of indomitabfe perseverance and 
courage, they are entitled to our 
warmest admiration. And when 
w e consider the nature of the 
Arctic Regions, and their vast area, 
our wonder is increased tliat tlirougli- 
out so many generations so many 
men have been found xxilling Aid 
ardent volunteers to explore those 
stern wastes even at the imminent 
peril of their lives. 

If, then, such fame and renown 
were promised three hundred years 
ago, when Arctic exploration was in 
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its infancy, to him who should dis¬ 
cover the North-West, passage, how 
greatly must the glory of such a 
discovery be increased at the present 
time, when bo many trials havo 
boon made to solve the problem. 

The name of M’Clure, as the 
fortunate discoverer of a passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans round the coast of North 
America, will stand out among the 
throng of Arctic voyagers with proud 
pre-eminence. We are not un¬ 
mindful that much of the path which 
lie followed was already known, but 
be is entitled to all honour and 
praise for going forward w lien that 
path terminated, incurring by so 
doing great responsibility. 

Hut this liigti prize has not been 
won by the English ting without 
great cost. While we exult that 
our small island, ever in the van of 
civilization and human advance¬ 
ment, has added fresh glory to its 
history' by this discovery, we are 
niinfully reminded that m nil pro- 
laliility a gallant crew, headed by 
an olliccr who was Nelson's com- 
pan ion—his equal in courage, and ns 
good as lie was brave, have undoubt¬ 
edly endured great hardships in their 
endca\ours*to accomplish an under¬ 
taking w Inch it iH impossible to deny 
is attended with many dangers. 

This is a terrible penalty to pny 
for our victory, but it is the nature 
of alf enterprises developing great 
results to involve considerable risk 
mid suffering;—w it bout those, w here 
would be the glory? 

Hi non Euryaliw Kutulos eccidixsut in 
liostes, • 

Jlertaciili Nisi gloria nulla foret. 

Thinking of these things—for tho 
probable fate of Franklin and bis 
companions will lmunt our imagina¬ 
tion like the skeleton form in the 
halls of festivity—*it is a cheering 
consolation to know that the 
Inability and piety of the chief of the 
long lost Arctic voyagers which was 
shared by his otlicers, must liavo 
imparted great comfort to those 
under him in the dark and stern 
hours of trial.- Like that ‘ devout 
gentleman and philosopher,' Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, who, when ex¬ 
ploring tho Arctic regions three 
centuries ago, endeavoured to con¬ 
sole his unfortunate! companions 
Sf N 
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in the nrescnco of death, by ns- 
miring them that 

-Heaven was as near 

By water its by land, 

so we feel persuaded that Franklin 
by his heroic example and ronigna- 
1 inn, of w hieli he gave go many proofs 
during the terrible Bufferings en¬ 
countered in liis North American 
journeys, lias been of the greatest 
service to kiB companions, by sustain¬ 
ing their spirits during severe trials. 

It is not our intention to write a 
history of the attempts to discover 
the so-called North-West Passage. 
This would require fur more space 
than we have at our disposal. We 
propose, therefore, merely putting 
on record, in our pages, which have 
chronicled, on more than one oeca- 
sion, the proeeedings of the recent 
Arctic Hxpcdilion, the story of Cap¬ 
tain M‘Clare's voyage. 

This ollieer having acquired con¬ 
siderable Arctic experience in 
the first searching expedition of 
Sir dames Boss, in whose ship 
he acted ns senior lieutenant, was 
promoted to the rank of commander, 
mid immediately volunteered for the 
second expedition, by way of Hell- 
ring's Straits, the command of which 
was entrusted to Captain Collinson. 
The ships selected wore’the Enter- 
prise and Investigator, which lmd 
just returned from Harrow’s Straits. 
They were new ships, and in excel¬ 
lent' condition. 

Captain Collinson sailed ill the 
early part of 1850, and along with 
Cnptam M’Cluro. arrived within 
the Straits in the month of July of 
that year, llis instructions were to 
pass liirough tin* Straits, and pro¬ 
ceed afterwards in whatever direc¬ 
tion lie thought the most promising 
tolindtracesoftheniiasingexpedition. 

Great stress was laid on the im¬ 
portance of not separating from his 
colleague, with whom he was desired 
to keep up constant communication. 

Very soon, however, after the two 
ships Had entered the straits. Captain 
Collinson parted from Captain 
M’Cluro, nnd sailed to Hong Kong, 
v here he passed the winter, return¬ 
ing to Behring's Straits in 1861. 

Under these circumstances it 
would, undoubtedly, have been more 
undent bad Captain M’Clure fol- 
owod liis commander. But such a 
course was not contemplated. With¬ 


out heeding a signal of recall made 
by Captain Kellett, of the Herald, 
who was liis superior officer, Cap¬ 
tain M'Clure dashed on, willing to 
take the heavy responsibility which 
such a step involved, and was soon 
lost sight of. This happened on the 
last day of July, 1850, at which time 
the Herald was off Cape Lisboume. 
When twoyeara had passed, without 
any t idings of Captain M'Clure being 
heard, great uneasiness was natu¬ 
rally felt respecting him, for he had 
declared, in the most empluitic man¬ 
ner. that ho would find Franklin or 
‘make the passage;’ and he also 
stated that should his ship become 
entangled in the ice, and barred 
further progress, be would, in 1853, 
with as many volunteers ns were 
willing to accompany him, forsake 
his ship, and make the best of bis 
way across the ice to Melville 
Island. 

This intention caused the Admi¬ 
ralty to send Captain Kellett, with 
provisions and a steam tender, to 
that locality, and it is not a little 
curious that Captain M’Clure 
should, by this judicious proceeding, 
have been rescued by the very man 
who had endeavoured to deter 
him from his perilous undertaking. 

It seems, from his journal, that 
the opening in the iee, which pro¬ 
mised so favourably, did not extend 
far. The pack soon became very 
henry, and accordingly the Inves¬ 
tigator was navigated back to its 
edge, along which she soiled, in 
hope of finding an opening to the 
north. Failing, however, in discover¬ 
ing any lead in that direction, Capt. 
M’Clure proceeded easterly, keep¬ 
ing close to the American coast. On 
the lltli August he passed Jones' 
Island, the snores of which were 
found thickly strewed with drift; 
wood, and, continuing liis course, 
frequently having only a mere 
thread of water, arrived off the 
Mackenzie, on the 21st August. A 
little to the east of the mouth of this 
river, at a place called Point Warren, 
they held communication, by means 
of their interpreter, with two Esqui¬ 
maux, who stated that the rest of 
their tribe bad taken flight, appre¬ 
hending that the white men had 
come to revenge the murder of one 
of their brethren, whose grave was 
indicated. 
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Captain M'Clure does not appear 
to have* examined tins grave, but he 
probably regarded the story' ns a 
fabrication. In his despatches lie 
says, that the tribe do not trade 
with the Hudson's Bay Company, 
giving ns a reason, that their officers 
hail given them poisonous water. 

At Cape Bathurst, which was 
reached on the 31st August, a tribe of 
Esquimaux about 300 in number was 
seen. Many natives went on board 
the ship, and from their statements, 
Captain M‘Clurr is fully convinced 
that neither the ships, nor any of the 
crews of Franklin’s Expedition hare 
ever reached their shores. 

Pursuing his career to the East, 
he arrived, on the (5th Septem¬ 
ber, abreast of Cape Parry, from 
whence high land was seen to (lie 
north-east ; this was visited and 
taken possession of. It is repre¬ 
sented as being upwards of 1000 
feet high on the southern side. 
Subsequent explorations showed 
that this land is u eontmuation of 
Banks' Land, and is an island, 
to which Captain M‘Cluro has 
given the name of Baring. To 
this we must enter a strong protest. 
For although Captain M'Clure hml 
an undoubted right to call the 
southern portion of the land by the 
name of Baring —yet, considering 
how important a share of Arctic 
discovery is due to Sir Joseph 
Banks, wo think it scarcely fair not 
to give his name to the large island 
discovered by Captain M'Clure, the 
northern extremity of which was 
already called Banks’ land. To the 
cast of this island, but separated 
from it by a straSt, fresh land was 
observed, which was taken posses¬ 
sion of and named Prince Albert 
Land, and to the strait the name of 
Prince of Wajcs was given. 

As this Channel bore north-east 
and presented a favourable aspect, 
Captain M’Clure sailed up it until 
the 8th October, when having been 
for several days closely besot by 
pack ice, his ship was firmly' frozen 
up in lat. 72, 4fl JL, and long. 417, 
44 W. This check was most dis¬ 
heartening, for explorations showed 
that they were on the threshold of 
Melville ^traits, into which this 
channel opened. 

This discovery established the ex¬ 
istence of a north-west passage. 


The ensuing summer was awaited 
with great anxiety, but unhappily 
when the Investigator was liberated 
from her winter quarters, it waa 
found quite impossible, on account 
of the setting or large masses of ice 
to the southward, to pass out of the 
Straits into MelvilleCliannel. Under 
these eimunst anees Captain M'Clure, 
unwilling to lose the open season, 
retraced bin steps to the south of 
Baring Island, and sailed along its 
western and northern side, until 
lie came to lat. 74, 0 N.. long. 117, 
54 W., when his progress was ar¬ 
rested by heavy ice. At this point 
he was within nhont 70 miles of 
Melville Island. Here the Investiga¬ 
tor was frozen in, and from the «uito 
of her arrival there (Sept. 24, 1851) 
until the Kith of April of the 
iresent year, all efforts to move 
icr have been fruitless. 

We can well understand that this 
second check, when on the eve os it 
were of triumph, must have been a 
sore trial to Captain M'Clure, and 
bis officers and crew. They hail 
braved great hardship, and it would 
have been a fitting reward for all their 
labours had they been permitted to 
sail onward to Lancaster Sound. 

But a passage w r as discovered, and 
it is quite possible that the ice may 
liavc opened sufficiently this summer 
to allow tlio Investigator to bo 
navigated eastward, and that sho 
may be at the time wo write on her 
way to England, 

As may bo supposed, Captain 
M'Clure and his officers did not re¬ 
main inactive during their long im¬ 
prisonment. When in the JPrinco 
of Wales .Straits in 1851, several ex¬ 
plorations Wl*ro made in various 
directions, which have been the 
means of adding largely to our 
know ledge of the lands anil sea north 
of Wollaston Land. Tt is worthy of 
remark that in one of the expeditions 
Captain M '(.’lure's officers were 
within twenty miles of Lieutenant 
Osborn, who was conducting an ex¬ 
ploring party from (Captain Austin’s 
ships. 

In April, 1852, a party headed by 
Captain M'Clure went across the 
ice to Melville Island, and deposited 
a notice at Winter Harbour giving 
an account of their proceedings. Tins 
document waa discovered by Captain 
Kcllett, who had been despatched 
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from Hir E. Belcher's squadron of 
hwiitIi at Beeeiiy island for the ex¬ 
press purpose, as we have stated, of 
relieving Captain M'Cluro. 

Of rourse immediate steps were 
taken to communicate with Captain 
M ‘Clurc, and the meeting is said to 
have been of tho most joyous nature. 
A private letter thus describes tho 
event: 

At length Pim reached the party, 
quite beside himself, and stammered out 
mi M ‘(!lure asking him—Who am you, 
and where are you come from—' Lieu¬ 
tenant Pim ,—Herald Captain Kellett.’ 
This was inexplicable to M'Cluro, as 1 
was the last person he shook hands with 
in Behring Straits. He at length found 
that this solitary stranger was a true 
Kiiglishman, an angel of light. Ho was 
soon seen from the ship; they had oidy 
oik* hatchway open, and the crew were 
fairly jamhed there, in their endeavour 
to get up. The sick jumped out of their 
hammocks, and the crew forgot their 
despondency; in fact all was changed on 
board the Invest ii/utor. 

No wonder j after a solitude for 
nearly three years in the iey regions 
of the North, the sight of their 
countrymen with relief at hand 
must have been almost over¬ 
powering. 

And it arrived most seasonably; 
for we are told that Oaptaih M'Cluro 
had thirty men and their ollieers 
fully prepared to leave the Invent 
gator for the depot at Point 
Spencer, while another party of 
sevon men were to have gone to 
the M'Konzie with despatches for 
the Admiralty, requesting that a 
ship might be sent to moot them at 
Port Leopold in 1854. 

It is''of course, quite problema¬ 
tical whether the fnr^tigator 1ms 
been able to leave her present posi¬ 
tion this summer, and advance fur¬ 
ther to the east. 

Such is tho story of the discovery 
of a North-West, or more properly 
speaking, North-East passage. W c 
have little doubt that more than one 
passage, navigable for ships during 
an open season, exists between the 
Atlantic and Paeifie oeeons. Mr. 
Jiao, who is now exploring the lands 
and seas between Itegent Inlet and 
Wollaston Land, will probably tell 
us of passages in that direction, and 
the explorations of Sir E. Belcher 
north of Wellington Channel show 
that there is an open Polar Sea 


covered by numerous islands, and 
that Jones and Smith Sounds com¬ 
municate with tliat sea. 

We are greatly surprised tliat 
Sir E. Belcher, with an efficient 
steamer at lus command, and large 
depbts of provisions to fall back 
upon, did not attempt to explore the 
Polar Sea this summer, widen is open 
as early as May, instead of returning 
to Beochy Island, as his despatches 
inform us he intended doing. 

This is the more surprising, be¬ 
cause in his explorations last year 
up Wellington Channel, he came 
upon what certainly appear to be 
fresh traces of Franklin’s expedition. 
These are thus described;— 

On tlic 25th of August, 1RM, we 
landed on a low point, where the coast 
suddenly turns to the eastward, ami 
discovered tho remains of several well- 
built, Esquimaux houses, — not simply 
circles of small stones, hut two lines of 
well-laid wall in excavated ground, 
filled in between by about two feet of 
fine gravel, w r ell paved, and withal 
presenting the appearance of great 
care, - -more, indeed, than 1 am willing 
to attribute to the rude inhabitants or 
migratory Esquimaux. Bones of deer, 
walrus, seals, &<:., numerous. Coal 
found. 

Bearing in mind that no Esqui- 
mnux have been met with in Wel¬ 
lington Channel, we must regal'd 
these traces, to say tho least, as 
affording strong evidence that 
Franklin’s party went up that 
Channel,—and we do not think that 
tho nation will feel satisfied until its 
head waters have been fully explored. 

We cannot lay down our pen 
without expressing our great sorrow 
that the history ef Captain Ingle- 
field’s expedition should be darkened 
by the death of tliat gallant and ex¬ 
cellent officer, Lieut. Beliot, of the 
French navy. 

Always eager to bo of use, lie 
literally lost his fife in the perform¬ 
ance of a sendee involving great 
clangor. Tliis was an endeavour to 
convey the Admiralty despatches to 
Sir E. Belcher. Captain Ingleficld 
had failed in tlic attempt, and Lieut. 
Beliot was unfortunately swept from 
a hummock of ice into a deep fissure 
by a tremendous storm which over¬ 
took his party. The French navy 
by this sad event has lost a gallant 
officer, who had made many warm 
and fast friends in this country. 
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ANATOMY IN LONG CLOTHES. 


HHIEKK is au old folio, known to 
I most men who have visited the 
fountain-heads of medical literature, 
and dear to bookworms for its wood- 
cut illustrations, which in their own 
lime were ascribed to Titian. It is 
the Cvrporis llumani Fahrica of 
Andreas Vosahus. The first pago 
is adorned w ith a large and spirited 
woodcut, in which a young man, 
wearing professor's robes, is to be 
seen standing at the table of a lec¬ 
ture theatre, and pointing out from 
a robust subject that lies before him 
the inner socretsof the human body. 
The tiers of benches that surround 
the lecture-table are completely 
crowded with grave doctors, who 
are leaning forward, struggling to 
see, and even climbing upon railings, 
from which they look down with 
faces that present a striking group, 
expressive of much wonder, interest, 
and curiosity, mixed with a little 
awe. And yet they look upon a 
spectacle which is presented m our 
day as a matter-of-course to thou¬ 
sands of young men during the 
winter session at the hospitals. 

The woodcut, at once leads us to 
suppose that we have to deal in the 
book to which it is prefixed with u 
man who was the first to force his 
way into a path obstructed by a 
heavy barricade of prejudice. If we 
turn over a leaf, we find lus jior- 
Irait in another sketch, rough, bold, 
and masterly. It jiortrays spirit 
and flesh of a young man who has 
tin* marks of a hardworking brain 
upon his forehead, and of a firm w ill 
upon his face. lie looks like a man 
horn to do work for the world, and 
not unwilling at the same time to 
lake ease in it. He evidently can 
enjoy as well # as think, and will, and 
do. His heard is very trim, his 
senses look acute, his rather liand- 
some features express much refine¬ 
ment, aptness also for a look of 
scorn. He shows like a chief in in¬ 
tellect, a gracious king over some 
region of knowledge, who possesses 
all he could inherit, and knows now 
to conquer more; a good companion 
to kindred minds when recognised 
among them as a leader, oo we 
judge from the noble fiortrait of the 
young professor in his rubes, Andrew 
VesanuB, aged, as we are told by the 


inscription on the bonier, twenty- 
eight; a man w ho at that ago had 
already become the Luther of Ana¬ 
tomy. 

Wo meet only occasionally with 
born poets and musicians. V esalius 
had a native genius of a rarer kind 
-—lie was a tiorn dissector. From 
the inspection of rnts, moles, dogs, 
cats, monkeys, his mind rose, im¬ 
patient of restraint, to a desire for a 
more exact know bulge than t hey or 
Gillen gave of the anatomy of man. 
llut in his day, to he dissatisfied with 
Galen was to be a heretic in medi¬ 
cine ; and to touch with a scalpel 
the dead ‘image of God’ was 
reckoned impious in theology. There 
was no ilou(>t left upon that latter 
point, for in the lifetime of Vesulius 
Charles the Fifth had brought the 
question formally before a consulta¬ 
tion of divines at Salamanca. For 

H oses of ambition, living men 
ti it be blown asunder at the can¬ 
non's mouth, cut up with sword and 
axe, or probed into with military 
lances. For the purposes of science 
dead men were not to receive a 
wound. 

Three weasels formed the family 
arms of Andreas, xvliose name was 
properly Wesalius, his forefathers 
having at one time belonged to We¬ 
nd, where they formed a portion of 
the noble Wittag family. The im¬ 
mediate progenitors of Andreas for 
several generations had been emi¬ 
nent for medical attainments. 
Peter Wesalius was a famous 
physician; John the son of Peter, 
another thriving doctor, lufrt been 
physician to Mary of Burgundy, 
the first wife of Maximilian I. 
John, growing old, had retired 
from business, not, however, 
until ho bad introduced Everard, 
his sou, to his distinguished mis¬ 
tress, and to all his profitable prac¬ 
tice. John, in retirement at Lou¬ 
vain, had w ritten verses and enjoyed 
much lionour: men of learning de¬ 
dicated books to him. Everard had 
kept up the reputation of the family, 
had written Commentaries on Hie 
books of Eliases, and upon the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates. The son 
of Everard, and the father of An¬ 
dreas, enjoyed another reputation of 
the same kind: he w as apothecary 
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to the Emperor. The whole blood 
of the house was tinctured by this 
hereditary transmission tlirough tiro 
generations of the same pursuit. 
When Andreas and his brother 
Francisco were destined to follow 
the two separate professions of me¬ 
dicine anil law, their father found it 
very ditlicult to keep Francisco 
steady to his course of jurispru¬ 
dence. Sending him out to study 
law his father found to be like throw¬ 
ing a ball against a blank wall, ho 
eamc regularly back upon his hand. 
When afterwards Francisco saw his 
famous brother very much attacked 
by Oaldusts, and indisposed to pay 
attention to them, there was nothing 
nearer to the heart of the young 
lawyer than a desire to light his 
battles for him. The veins of the 
family, in fact, ran medicine. An¬ 
dreas, when he wns not fifteen years 
old, attended pluguo cuses, and prac¬ 
tised surgery. 

The toils and trials of an anato¬ 
mical enthusiast who did his own 
dark deeds, and begot light of them, 
three centuries ago, before the very 
threshold of the Inquisition, form a 
pleasant chapter in the history of 
modem science. But since it, is a 
chapter very seldom read, we have 
considered It worth whih' to collect 
together its essential details, chicily 
from the narrative of Uoerhaaic and 
Albinas, partly from certain dustier 
and older men, whose company is 
good because, although they are 
upon iht' whole unquestionably te¬ 
dious, they often have quaint facts 
to tell about the days in which they 
had their pleasure. 

Andreas Vosalius was bom on 
the last ilay of December, in tho 
year 1514. His father, the apothe¬ 
cary, being attached to the service 
of Margaret, governor of the Nether¬ 
lands, aunt of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, Andrew was horn at 
Brussels. Ho was sent us a boy to 
study at Louvain, w here ho made 
very rapid progress in all branches 
of knowledge taught to hint. Ho 
manifested a great taste for science, 
and spent all his leisure upon prac¬ 
tical research into the mechanism of 
tho low'er animals. He became very 
proficient iu the scholarship of tho 
day, so that in his great work, 
written before he had allowed his 
skill to rust, the Latin style is sin¬ 


gularly pure. Eiolanus, who look 
pains afterwards to show that Ve- 
salius was but a shallow' fellow, and 
that his knowledge of anatomy in 
particular was not much more than 
skin-deep, protested that he must 
have found some good scholar to 
write the Latin of his books. At 
tho same time, however, that he 
might smite w ith a two-edged sw ord, 
tho envious critic blamed the sen¬ 
tences of . his opponent for their 
length, and its style for its obscurity; 
laying the law' down, be it noted, in 
a style of bis own ridiculously bar¬ 
barous and complicated. The good 
Latin written by V'esalius while ho 
was comparatively fresh from his 
studies at Louvain, became cor¬ 
rupted by disuse. The stagnant 
atmosphere of an Imperial court 
favoured the rotting of his scholar¬ 
ship. That Vesjihus mastered riot 
ouly Latin but Greek ulso, accu¬ 
rately, at Louvain, may bo inferred 
from the fact tliut he wrote Greek 
annotations to tho works of Galen. 
It is more certainly proved by the 
confidence with which the great 
Venetian printer, A Minus Junta, iu 
after years made application to V’e- 
salius alone for a corrected te\t of 
Galen, and lor castigation of a Latin 
rendering of Galen's works. The 
application was in part ouly re¬ 
sponded to. 

Greek and Latin were sources of 
pleasure fo the young anatomist 
only because they enabled him to 
read medical books. Then also, os 
he soon discovered the corruptness 
of translations generally, he was not 
content to study the Arabians by 
aid of their interpreters, but betook 
himself to a scholar learned in Ara¬ 
bic 1 and Hebrew. Lazarus Hebru us 
do Frigeis. With that teacher ho 
read Avicenna in the original Arabic, 
and afterwards w as able to write for 
himself a paraphrase of tho ton 
books of Eliases to the Emir Al- 
nuiusor. 

From Louvain tho youth was 
sent to Paris, where lie studied 
physic under a most eminent phy¬ 
sician, Jacobus Sylvius, o*.f .vise 
Jacques de la Hoc. Sylvius found 
his new pupil disagreeably acute. 
It was the practice of that, illustrious 
Professor to read to his class Galen 
on the Use of Parts. He began 
fairly, and when he had reached the 
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middle of the first book, at the point 
whore the anatomy commences, he 
said, ‘ Gentlemen, we now come 
to a part too difficult for the 
comprehension of l)cgiimer8. Were 
1 to go through it with you, we 
should only lie bewildering each 
other.’ To save trouble, therefore, 
tlu> Professor took a dying leap over 
all intervening matter, and de¬ 
scended on the fifth book, through 
which he cantered quietly to tho 
tenth section. From the rest of the 
work lie made, selections, to the con¬ 
sideration of which he either gave a 
single lecture, or to wliieh he devoted 
five or six lessons at most. This 
course of professional Btudy was 
illustrated sometimes with the dissec¬ 
tion of some port ion of a dog, pre¬ 
pared for the purpose by a surgeon 
under the Professor’s eye. This 
always was thrown away on tho 
third day, when it became unpleasant 
to the smell. 

Sylvius believed, like his brethren, 
that the anatomy of all ilesli was 
contained m Galen, If he found 
any thing in his dog that puzzled him, 
the fault lay always w ith the animal; 
tile dog was wrong. Often tho 
learned man—more used to turn 
over leaves of books than strips of 
muscle—blundered about his little 
preparation, vainly searching for 
some bloodvessel or tendon that lie 
meant to show. At the third of his 
mud teal uemonst rations witnessed 
>y Andreas, the teacher was so much 
surprised at the confused construc¬ 
tion of the animal before him that 
lie i .died upon the newcomer, whoso 

I iassion for dissecting was well 
mown, to help ham through his dif¬ 
ficulty. The Professor’s patience 
w as tried farther by tho fact that 
Andreas Vesalitis, by the intensity 
of his own enthusiasm, infected his 
companions with a pitiless zeal after 
correct details of anatomy. When¬ 
ever Sylvius, unable to find some 
vein or nerve, excused its non- 
appearance and passed glibly on, he 
made work for his pupils. They 
slipp 'd down when ho was gone, 
hunt; 1 the dog through for the miss¬ 
ing part, dissected it out for their 
master with great neatness, and 
triumphantly called his attention to 
it on his next appearance. 

The influence of a commanding 
mind and of a strong enthusiasm 


was exercised fever his associates in 
a yet more striking way by the am¬ 
bitious student. Be caused some of 
the young jnen to share his own im¬ 
patience at the dog-og&tomy to 
which they were confined. Pleasuro 
loving youths, moved by his impulse, 
were to bo found with him, 1 taunting 
at ghostly hours tho Cemetery of 
the Innocents. Once w hen he went 
with a fellow-pupil to the Mont- 
fauyon, where the bodies of executed 
criminals were deposited and bones 
were plentiful, they found themselves 
attacked by n pack of fierce dogs. 
Masters of tbe situation, they would 
by no means let a bone be touched, 
and there ensued so hard a lwifcly 
with them that tho young anatomist 
believed the hour or fate was come. 
It seemed for a short time likely 
that, tho tables being turned upon 
liim, his own body would bo dis¬ 
sected for the profit of that very 
class to which so many of his victims 
had belonged. 

Another of the teachers under 
whom Andreas studied in Puria was 
a man of great renown, Gauthier 
d’Andernoch, or to speak learnedly, 
Guiutheriu* lie w as physician in 
ordinary to King Francis 1. Guiu- 
tlierius, before he w cut to Paris, luul 
been Greek Professor at Louvain. 
At Paris ho occasionally ventured so 
far as to dissect human beings. Wo 
run over three years to state hero 
that in his lnutituliones Anatmniav, 
published in lSfiti, Guinther took oc¬ 
casion to specify Andreas Wesalms 
(the classic V iiad not at tliut limn 
been adopted in the name) as a youth 
of great promise, Vesalius then being 
twenty-one years old. Agaiu, after 
throe more years had elapsed, in 
publishing a new edition of his Jnxli- 
tutione *, Guinther stated tluit he luul 
been indebted largely to the helping 
hand of Andreas Vesalius, a youth 
most diligent in the study of Anatomy. 
The youth was then already himself 
beginning work upon a book that 
was to produce a revolution in tho 
science. 

At about the ago of nineteen, how¬ 
ever, the pupilage of Andreas at 
Paris, under Sylvius and Guinther, 
luul been broken oft" by the French 
wars. He retired then to lus alma 
mater at Louvain. Here continuing 
his studies, he for tho first time 
openly demonstrated from the human 
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subject, offering to the scholars of 
Louvain an unaccustomed spectacle. 
Jlo had himself in Paris only twice 
been present at a demonstration of 
the kind. % 

During this sojourn at Louvain, 
it happened one day that Vesalius 
walked with his friend Gemma 
Frisius outside the gates. By acci¬ 
dent their country ramble brought 
them to tin* Tyburn of Louvain, the 
spot on which it w as usual not only 
to execute criminals, but also to 
expose their bodies. It was a place 
of 1 1 u man bones, and o f men’s corpses 
in all stages of corruption. To such 
a spot the friends came very na¬ 
turally, led to it no doubt by a 
familiar path, for when* else was 
there a retired nook to be found of 
which the scenery was more com¬ 
pletely in aceordanee with the taste 
of an anatomist. VesaliuH loved 
nature with the ardour of true 
genius, but his love was not at all 
for— 

ItuHHet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

He was a mini who could have 
boiled bis kettle with more pleasure 
in the valley of Jehoshnphat than 
in the vjile of Tempo. Why should 
lie notP Is tlie thighbone that 
nopped ii]) u lord of the creation 
ess to be honoured than a primrose 
stalk P Or is the cup that has con¬ 
tained tlu* bruin and wit of man to 
be regarded with less tender rever¬ 
ence than buttercups and pumpkins P 
Vcsokus and G omnia F risius, w hose 
luunour it was to admire nature in 
the mechanism of the human body, 
looked at the dead men with learned 
eyes. The botanist a-fielcl looks 
oul for specimens to carry home, 
so the anatomist Vesalius looked 
greedily about him, for in such a 
1 'laee the obvious question whs, 
could ho make any little addition 
to his Aortas siccus of odd joints 
and bones P 

Now there had been executed on 
that spot a noted robber, who. since 
he deserved more than ordinary 
banging, had been chained to tho 
top of a high stake, and roasted 
alive. He had been roasted by a 
slow fire made of straw, that was 


kept burning at some distance below 
liis feet. In that way there had been 
a dish cooked for the fow Is of heaven, 
which had been regarded by them 
as a special dainty. The svv eel flesh 
of the delicately roasted thief they 
hail preferred to every other; his 
hones, therefore, had been ela¬ 
borately picked, and there was letl 
suspended on the stake a skeleton 
dissected out and cleaned by many 
beaks with rare precision. Tlie 
dazzling skeleton, complete and 
clean, was lifted up on high before 
the eyes of the anatomist, who had 
been striving hitherto to piece 
together such a thing out of the 
hones of many people, gathered as 
occasion olfered. That was a flower 
to be plucked from its tall stem. 

Mounting upon the shoulders of 
his friend, and aided by bun from 
below, young Andreas ascended the 
charred stake, and tore away what¬ 
ever bones Jie found accessible, break¬ 
ing tlie ligaments which tied the legs 
and anus to the main trunk. The 
trunk itself was hound by iron chains 
so firmly to the stake, tlmt it was left 
there banging. With stolen bones 
under their clothes, the two young 
men returned into Louvain. 

But in the evening Vesalius went 
out alone to take another walk, did 
not return in haste, and suffered the 
town gates to close against him. Jlo 
had resolved to spend the night a- 
field under the stars; while honest 
men were sleeping in their beds lie 
meant to share the vigil of the 
thieves. There was the trunk of 
the skeleton yet to be had. At mid¬ 
night, none would dare to brave tho 
spectacle of fleshly, horrors, to say 
nothing of such ghostly accidents as 
might beta] them among corpses of 
tiie w icked, under rain, moon, stars, 
or flitting night-clouds. Certain, 
therefore, that no man would come to 
witness his offence, Vesalius at mid¬ 
night agaiu dim bed the tree to gather 
its remaining blossom. By inuin 
force he deliberately wrested the 
whole set of bones out of the grasp 
of the great iron fetters, and then 
having removed his treasure to a 
secret spot, he buried it. In the morn¬ 
ing he returned home empty-lianded. 
At leisure then, and carefully, he 
smuggled through the gates, day 
after day bone after bone. But 
when the perfect skeleton was set 
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uj» in his own house, he did not 
scruple to display it openly, and to 
demonstrate from it, giving out that 
it hail been brought by him to Lou¬ 
vain from Paris. The net of plunder 
was, however, too bold to escape 
attention. Vesulius afterwards was 
banished from Louvain for this 
offence. 

Jn th<' next year, 1535, Andreas, 
having completed his twentieth year, 
served as a surgeon in the army of 
tlie Linperor, Charles V., during 
the Gallic war. lie was then earn¬ 
ing a salary, and finding subjects for 
dissection on the hntllc-ficld. Soon 
afterwards he went to Italy, making 
his head-umirters apparently at 
Venice', and displaying his zeal and 
ability as an anatomist by demon¬ 
strating publicly under the shadow' 
of the most famous universities. 
Andreas Yrsahusat once excited the 
attention of the learned men of Ttaly, 
as a remarkable jouth of twenty- 
one or two, who could nume, with 
his eyes blindfolded, any, even the 
smallest, human bone put into his 
band, w lio was versed deeply in com¬ 
pand i\e anatomy, and had more 
accurate and praetieal knowledge of 
the structure of the human frame 
than any greybeard of the time had 
dared to master. He was a youth 
who had turned all the ardour aiul 
passion of his age into the service of 
that one mysterious pursuit at which 
Ins neighbours shuddered and ad¬ 
mired ; a youth who was at the same 
time an uble scholar, and who could 
declaim his knowledge in sound 
Latin from the lecture-table. The 
intensity of his zeal and his own 
habit of mastery won for him in 
Italy so prompt * recognition of his 
genius, that he was only twenty-two 
years old when he was offered (in 
1537) a professorship at Padua, 
created for liim. It was the first 
purely anatomical professorship, and 
in accepting it Vosalius became the 
f i rst profcssi >r of anatomy w ho taught 
the science, und received a salary for 
so doing from the funds of any 
university. 

A good deal of morbid curi/Jsity, 
a corrupt taste for witnessing dis¬ 
sections of the human body as a 
novel spectacle, no doubt increased 
Hie number of the, new professor's 
bearers, lie was doing a hold tiling, 
his lectures were a striking innova¬ 


tion on the tameness of conventional 
routine', and liis fame grew with 
proportionate rapidity. He iron- 
tinned to hold his professorship at 
Padua during seven years, but lie 
was at the same time professor in 
two oilier universities. Ho was 
sought by the academies for the 
same reason that causes an attrac¬ 
tive ]H>rformer to bo sought at flu* 
same time by rival mnnagers. 
Wherever be npjx'arod, flic theatre 
would 1111. When already appointed 
at Padua, be was graced with n 
professorship also at Bologna, in 
which town he put together and 
compared the skeletons of ti man 
and of a monkey. Being thus 
doubly a professor, be accepted also 
the urgent invitation of Cosmo, 
Duke of Florence, who desired lliut 
lie should take olliee as Professor of 
Anatomy at Pisa. Cosmo secured 
his man not only by offering a 
salary of six hundred crowns for a 
short course of demonstrations, but 
also by commanding that the autho¬ 
rities should furnish him with a free 
supply of bodies, whether from the 
cemetery or the scaffold. In each 
university flic services of the profes¬ 
sor were confined to a short courso 
of demonstrations, so that, his duties 
were complete when la* laid spent 
during the w inter a few weeks at 
each of the three towns in succession. 
Then he returned to Venice. 

At Venice, Andreas Venal i us 
studied indcfatignbly, at the same 
time fliat he practised physic. Ho 
not only solicited the bodies of con¬ 
demned criminals, but also begged 
of magistrates that they would 
sentence such men to the inodes of 
deatli that lie from time to time 
suggested, in order that he might 
obtain physiological knowledge from 
his post mortem inspections. Ho 
w as not afraid also to beg that exe¬ 
cutions might be delayed when lie 
was well supplied with subjects, so 
that there might be material for him 
to w ork upon at a more leisure time. 
Furthermore, he watched—and in¬ 
cited his pupils to watch—all tlio 
symptoms in men dying of a fatal 
malady, and it was usual with him 
and them to note where, after death, 
such men were buried. For their 
bodies night-visits were paid to the 
churchyard, cither by VesaLius or 
by some of his disciples, and a dili- 
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gent search vm then mode for the 
accurate determination of the cause 
of death. Many a corpse was in 
this way secretly conveyed by 
Andreas to his chamber, and con¬ 
cealed in his own bed. 

At Padua and Bologna, where 
there was no bold Cosmo to back 
the teacher, no public mcanB were 
ventured upon for the supply of 
the new lecture-table. It was sup¬ 
plied w ithout trouble to Vesalius by 
the enthusiasm of the students, who 
became resurrectionists on his bo- 
half. Thus it happened that on 
one occasion his class was edified 
by the emotion of a }>ortly Petrarch 
under a monk’s hood, who had 
sought in the excitement of 
anutomy a refuge from his grief for 
the recent death of a too well-known 
Laura. Bo sat down thinking of 
his old acquaintance with a sigh,— 
Mai non f'u’ in parte, ove si cliiar vedessi 
Quel, elie vixlcr vorrei, poi cli’io nol 
viili,— 

and started with a shout that 
betrayed all his secret w hen he saw 
her stretched out on the demonstra¬ 
tor’s table. She liad been disin¬ 
terred by the students as u friendless 
person—one who in life had not 
regarded her own ilesh as sacred, 
and whose body, therefore, might 
be lertured from without risk of 
exciting any active outcry ugainst 
desecration of the dead. Vesalius, 
who hated monks as false pretenders 
and obstructors of sound knowledge, 
enjoyed greatly tliis dilemma. 

During the first three years of 
ofliee ns professor, Andreas did not 
depart or wish to depart from (ho 
approved rule of study. He praised 
the works of Galen in good faith, 
and made use of the anatomical 
writings of that ancient author as 
the text hook upon which he founded 
all his demonstrations. With prac¬ 
tical experience, however, the con¬ 
viction grew, not only that the 
anatomy of Galon was extremely in¬ 
complete, but that it was often 
wrong. He had marked down upon 
the margins of his text-book as ho 
detected them many discrepancies 
between the text of Galen and the 
human body. These variations he 
found, as he went on, were constant. 
Then, dissecting lower animals, and 
monkeys more especially, he' made 
comparison between their parts and 


corresponding parts in man, until he 
became convinced that Galen very 
rarely wrote from actual inspection 
of the human subject, that lie had 
been a great anatomist, but that his 
teaching was based on a belief 
that tho structure of a monkey w as 
a direct copy of the structure of a 
man. Galen liad not ventured often 
to run counter to Hie tide of super¬ 
stition, and delile himself by too 
close contact with the dead of his 
own race. This fact being ascertained 
with certainty, Vesalius took more 
than usual pains to note every discre¬ 
pancy between the text of Galen and 
the actual parts w Inch it endeavoured 
to describe. The list of these varia¬ 
tions— annotations upon Gulen — 
formed in a short time a volume of 
considerable thickness. 

Having thus seen reason to dis¬ 
trust the foundations upon which 
the whole structure of medical 
science was, in his time, built, Ve- 
Balius, at the age of twenty-live, re¬ 
solved to reconstruct more durably 
the science of anatomy. He per¬ 
ceived only one way in which this 
could be done: he would dissect mi¬ 
nutely through the human body, 
and write down all that he found 
there carefully and accurately iu a 
well-digested book. He would 
collate upon each point the evi¬ 
dence obtained under the scalpel 
with the writings of tho authorities 
who occupied the schools before 
him. would retain their nomencla¬ 
ture, and rejwat their truths, but 
rectify their almost countless errdrs. 
To this bold enterprise, after his 
genius had once admitted the idea, 
Vesalius was further impelled by 
the encouragement of bis friends, 
and chiefly by the incitements of a 
colleague in the University of 
Padua, Mark Antony; Genua, and 
of the patrician, Wolfgang Herwort. 
So it happened that, at the age of 
twenty-live, Andreas Vesalius, 
already a famous teacher, began 
to write, from actual scrutiny, 
his toxt-book of The Fabric of ike 
Human Body. He at tlie same time 
practised medicine, and expressed 
loudly and often his regret that the 
art of healing and the science of 
anatomy were followed as two 
separate pursuits. He declared a 
correct knowledge of anatomy to be 
essential both to the physician and 
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the surgeon, and he taught the 
science in his writings with a constant 
reference to medicine and surgery, 
bitterly ridiculing those practitioners 
w ho got their knowledge of disease 
out of a study of syrups. 

It is possible to tell in a frw 
paragraphs all that is known to 
have been done before the time of 
Vcsalius for the promotion of the 
study of true human anatomy. In 
very ancient times it. is proved 
tliat there was no lack of dissectors, 
those of the Alexandrine school used 
the knife freely on the human sub¬ 
ject. llerophilus is said to havo 
rut up and exammrd three hundred 
bodies, without reckoning his vivi¬ 
sections. Of the anatomy of the 
undents, however, nothing lias been 
transmitted except what lias conic 
down to us in the extant works of 
Galen. Galen, it lias been shown, 
disserted loner animals and mon¬ 
keys—rarely man. When contact 
with a corpse mude expiations and 
ablutions necessary, it was not an 
easy thing to be an accurate ana¬ 
tomist. After the death of Galen 
that chief still continued to hold 
sway for centuries over the world of 
medicine. The Arabians put im¬ 
plicit faith m him, and copied ull 
us errors, udding many of their 
own. 

In the middle ages practical ana¬ 
tomy, n hen it attempted any inspec¬ 
tion of‘the Divine image/was re¬ 
garded os impiety; nevertheless, a 
tirst step in a right direction was 
made by Mundinus, about the year 
1315. Mundinus, professor of me¬ 
dicine at liologna. between the years 
1315-1H, rxhibiteddhe public dissec¬ 
tion of three bodies, and by so doing 
was the cause of a great scandal. 
A lamied by an edict of Pop© Boniface 
VII., he gave up his dangerous expe¬ 
riment, but he had published a work. 
Do Ana fame, containing much origi¬ 
nal matter, which was adopted by 
the learned world, and prescribed to 
be read in all academies. 

For three centuries this work con¬ 
tinued to be in force os an aullioijty. 
In the time of Vcsalius, Mundinus 
was read commonly os a supplement 
to the anatomy contained in Galen, 
and if any anatomist had new facts 
to record he edited Mundinus, and 
attached to the text of that author 
his own experience in the form of 


commentary. In the year 1520, 
Mundinus had in that way been 
supplied with notes by Alessandro 
Aehiilino, and edited by his brother 
Philothes at Bologna, and in 1521 
tho book of Mundinus was again 
amply illustrated by Joannes Car¬ 
pus Bcreugurius, the best of the 
precursors of Vcsalius. Mundinus 
wrote succinctly, treating of parts in 
their natural order, but his inlbrmo* 
tion was not only succinct but also 
meagre; his style lieing obscure and 
barbarous, often incomprehensible, 
liis errors many, llis errors were 
so many thul Matthew Curtins— 
who spoke before Vesolius bad 
shaken the old paramount authority 
—said of Mundinus, ‘all that is 
right in him is Galen's, but his own 
matter is always wrong.' Aehiilino 
was pronounced jejune, Bcrengarius 
(Utilise, but really good. Carpus 
Berengarius introduced also into his 
edition, for tho lint time, pictures, 
liy which the eye was enabled to 
comprehend the details given in tho 
letterpress. The pictures were rude, 
nineteen in number, increased in an¬ 
other publication, two yours after¬ 
wards, to twenty-two. These plates 
deserve to be romemliercd by ana¬ 
tomists as the first efforts that wero 
made to facilitate their studies by 
depicting as well as describing tho 
construction of the human frame. 
In 1534, Albert Duror depicted tho 
symmetry of the body in four books, 
but rather as an artist than as an 
anatomist. The greatest painters, 
protected l\y Julius 11. and Leo X., 
had been allowed to study practically 
just so much anatomy as was re¬ 
quired for the perfection of their 
art. Drawings from nature, of the 
superficial muscles had been made 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Bafl’nelle, and 
Michael Angelo, lb-presentations 
of the anatomy of deep-seated parts 
immediately preceding the publica¬ 
tion of the plates issued by Vesaliua, 
were edited in 1541.) by Walter Her¬ 
mann Hyfl'; and a more valuable 
set, in which the brain is well de¬ 
picted, and its parts figured and 
named, was published by Balthasar 
Pistor. None of these works wero 
at all calculated to disturb the su¬ 
premacy of Galen, or to create any 
revolution in anatomy. But they 
were indications of the ripeness of 
the field for work like that to which 
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VWaJiiiH devoted himself with the 
whole fresh zeal of youth, and all 
the vigour of his genius. 

The income derived by Andreas 
from throe professorships, and from 
his practice among the Venetians, 
perhapB also the prosperous worldly 
condition of his family, enabled him 
to expend money freely in the pro¬ 
secution of his literary work. Jle 
t ook pains to secure, not only for his 
descriptions of parts, but also for 
the representations of them to be 
published in his book, the utmost 
lossible fidelity and beauty. It cost 
lim not a little to tempt able artists 
from their studies of the beautiful to 
sit and paint, day after day, from a 
dissected corpse. Grudging no cost, 
he succeeded so well ns to obtain 
for his hook anatomical plates, not 
onjy incomparably better than any 
that, hud previously been published, 
but more excellent us works of art 
Hum very many that have appeared 
since his day. The chief artist en¬ 
gaged w ith him in this labour was 
•lean Calcar, native of Calcar, in the 
Jhicliy ofCleves. That artist studied 
during his best years in Italy, ad¬ 
miring chiefly the works of Kailaelle 
and Titian. ITo was one of the most 
able of Titian’s pupils, and so accu¬ 
rately seized his master’s style and 
manner, that many works from the 
hand of Calcar, portraits especially, 
have been attributed to Titian. -Ru¬ 
bens kept, until his dcutli, a Nati¬ 
vity by Calcar, thut was remarkable 
for its effects of light; and Calcar is 
w ell known to many in our own day 
us the painter of the portraits which 
accompany Vasari's lives; Calcar, 
then, ‘was the chief artist engaged 
upon the anatomical figures pub¬ 
lished by Vosalius, and this circum¬ 
stance accounts for the fact that 
those figures were in their own time 
often attributed to Titiuii. 

While Andreas was steadily at 
work upon his book, author and 
artists (the other artists were Joan¬ 
nes Stoplumus and Nicolo Stopio) 
making simultaneous progress, the 
first few plates were sent to the pro¬ 
fessor’s father, who, it may be re¬ 
membered, was apothecary to the 
Emperor. By him they were shown 
to Charles V., also to many of his 
most distinguished courtiers, and in 
this way the praise of the young 
anatomist first came to be spoken 
from imperial lips. In the year 


1539, at the age of twenty-five, Vc- 
snlius issued to the public a few com¬ 
pleted plates as an experiment. 
Being successful in Italy, they were 
largely pirated by G erman publishers, 
and many bad copies of these platoB 
arc therefore extant. The Opus 
Magnum was again to be preceded 
by another herald, an epitome of its 
six books, with illustrations of the 
choicest kind. In this epitome the 
matter was arranged and the plates 
were chosen with a direct intent to 
supply that kind of information 
wanted commonly by surgeons. The 
chief care of the hook was to describe 
and depict accurately those parts 
which are most frequently exposed 
to wounds, dislocations, tumours, 
and such ills of the flesh. It was to 
serve also as an index to the greater 
work. Although the epitome was 
finished first, and dedicated in due 
form to .Philip, son and heir of the 
great Emperor, the actual publica¬ 
tion of it was delayed until some 
months after the appearance of the 
full and perfect worli, the Corporis 
Jlumani. Ji’ahriea, first published at 
Basle in the year 1513, its author 
being at that time twenty-eight 
years old. 

With the famous treatise of Vcsa- 
lius upon the fabric of the human 
body begins the history of anatomy 
ns it is now studied. In that hook 
flic plates are throughout to the let¬ 
ter-press w hat the real subject is to 
the lecture of the demonstrator, and 
the references to the pictures are 
minute, distinct, and accurate. The 
groundw ork of true human anatomy 
is laid throughout the book, with an 
exactness never before approached. 
The work is strictly anatomical, hut 
it includes many important refer¬ 
ences to the allied subjects of physi¬ 
ology and surgery. .The descrip¬ 
tions of parts are given in well- 
polishcd l-oitin, with the clearness of 
a man who is quite master of his 
subject, and as lie goes on, the au¬ 
thor makes a merciless comparison 
between the structure that is really 
found in man, and the description 
of \t found in Galen. He shows, 
finally, by cumulative proof, that 
Galen taught from a knowledge not 
of men but of brutes. Because, in 
showing this Vesalius proved the 
errors not only of Galen but of the 
whole mass of his brethren who had 
gone to Galen only for their infor- 
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mat ion, and whom ho would compol 
to «it at. liis own foot for better know¬ 
ledge, he knew well that he was 
invoking all tho brotherhood to war; 
e therefore made his onslaught 
upon error in a fighting mood. 

Old men were not willing to tole¬ 
rate dictation from a boy of twenty- 
eight. Professors and physicians 
who maintained a reputation for wis¬ 
dom in their universities and in the 
world by propping it up on an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the works 
of Galen, were not disposed to let 
their prop be struck away; they 
clung to it tenaciously. Sylvius at 
Paris was especially indignant at 
the scientific heresies of his Into 
pupil; ho attacked his book with 
\ iolence. Vesalius, therefore, wrote 
to his old master a letter full of 
friendly feeling and respect, inquir¬ 
ing wherein lie had been guilty of 
error. Sylvius replied to this that 
lie liked Ins old pupil very well, and 
would bo glad to call him friend, 
but that, he could do so only on con¬ 
dition that he would show proper 
respect for Galen. 1 flic failed in that, 
licwastoexpect no quartered her from 
Sylvius or any pupils of his school. 

Soon after the publication of his 
work in lot;! the name of Andreas 
Vesalius had become widely known 
at Court as that of a man gifted wit h 
preternatural skill in the art of heal¬ 
ing. In the year 15lb Andreas 
went from Vcnieo, then his home, in 
company with tho Venetian ambas¬ 
sador, to Kegenstmrg, where he was 
to exercise Jiis skill upon the Em¬ 
peror. and from that date he was 
ranked among the Emperor's physi¬ 
cians. On his way to Regenspurg, 
he stopped for a short time at mule, 
and there gave a few demonstrations 
from a skeleton prepared by himself, 
which upon leaving he presented to 
the university. Tho skeleton was 
hung up in the lecture-hall, with an 
inscription under it commemorating 
the event in this manner:— 

ANDREAS VESALIUS BHL'XELLENK. 
CAROL! V. AVO. ARC1IIATRLS 
LAUDATISS. ANATOMlCAItUH 

ADMINISTU. COMM. • 

IS MAC UR BE REGIA 
CURL1CATURCH 

VIRILE quo!) CERNIS HCKLETON 
ARTIS Ef TNDUSTRI.K HU.R 
SPECIMEN 
ASKO CHR1HTIAN0 

1540 

EXH1BU1X ERKX1TQUE. 


This skeleton, prepared and pre¬ 
sented to its anatomical soliool by 
tho father of modem anatomy, still 
continues to be one of tho curiosit ies 
of Basle. 

From tho Emperor, Vesalius was 
sent in the same year to attend one 
of his nobles. Afterwards at Batis- 
1k>u he wrote and published (still 
in 15 K>) one of his works, a long 
letter to.loachim Hoeliuits. entitlon, 
J )e U/tu RiuUt'ix Chinn\ lit that 
work, while lie professed to treat of 
the medicine by which tho Em¬ 
peror's health had been restored, ho 
entered largely into a vindication of 
his teaching against, all assailants, 
and a fresh exposition of the fact, 
that Galen had dissected brutes 
alone. The letter, of which the 
greater part, was devoted to the 
business of self-assertion, contains 
much autobiographic matter, nnd is 
the source from which many of the 
preceding details have been drawn. 

Returning then to Italy—his age 
being thirty-two — Andreas again 
taught and dissected publicly at 
Bolognn, Padua, and Pisa. Hm ob¬ 
ject w r ns to battle against opposition 
from the orthodox. With few ex¬ 
ceptions all the young men—nil the 
next generation of physicians—de¬ 
clared themselves enthusiastically to 
bo of the party of Vesalius. Tho 
old scholars and practitioners de¬ 
clared that innovator to be a mere 
infidel in anatomy, teaching a mass 
of errors, Vesalius, to put down 
these people, wrote always on the 
day before .each of his demonstra¬ 
tions a public notice that it would 
take place, and that all men who 
decried his errors were inv Red to 
attend to make their own dissections 
from his subject, and confound him 
openly. Not a mail ventured to 
accept the challenge, and in this 
way the opposition to Vesalius on 
the part ot his immediate neigh¬ 
bours was held very much in cheek. 

But from tho old-fashioned 
teachers of the young in other towns 
—especially from Sylvius in Paris— 
the outcry against the heretic who 
had endeavoured to shake faith in 
the wnrd of Galen was incessant. 
In the year 1551 Sylvius broke out 
in print, his wrath was a long mad¬ 
ness, and in his published lucubra¬ 
tion the display of it runs to an ex¬ 
cess that is quite pitiable. He ac¬ 
cuses his old pupil— whom, by way of 
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a dull, rude joke, he everywhere calls 
Vesanus—as a monster of ignorance, 
arrogance, and ingratitude—a man 
who poisoned Europe by the breath 
of his impiety, and who clouded 
knowledge by tho infinitude of all his 
blunders. The animosity of Sylvius 
had become bitterly personal, and he 
even went so far as to accuse Andreas 
to the Emperor, and to seek an ally 
in one of tho imperial physicians, 
Cornelius Barsdrop, w hom he endea¬ 
voured to bribe not with money but 
with hones—namely, the skeleton 
of a child. All this hatred was not 
spent in vnin. Sylvius was called 
upon, as a credible witness, to »ub- 
Hiuntiate his charges, by exhibiting 
the errors of Vesnlius from bis on n 
dissection of the subject, lie was 
unable to do so. The human body 
was perverse, and followed (lie de¬ 
scriptions of the heretic ; but so 
completely was belief in Galen the 
religion of the old physicians, that 
Syhius next declared the men of 
his own tune to be constructed 
somewhat differently from the men 
who luul lived ho many centuries 
before. The ancients, at any rate, 
it was quite certain that Galen had 
dissected and described infallibly. 
Rather let him believe that. God’s 
work bad been altered than that 
Galen had confounded men with 
monkeys. 

The outcry raised against him by 
so many grave authorities did in 
effect create in many minds a vague 
dread of Vesalius and his writings. 
They fell into bad odour at Court ; 
he performed wonderful cures, hut. 
when so much testimony went to 
show flint the young mail’s writing 
was arrogant and impious, it was felt 
that it must be wrong to counte¬ 
nance bis books. ’When, therefore, 
for the sake of his reputed skill as 
a practitioner iu medicine. Vesalius 
was called to reside permanently at 
Madrid, the summons was attended 
with so many circumstances showing 
the success of those who clamoured 
at his writings, that in a fit of proud 
indignation he spent one unlucky 
hour in burning all his mauuseripta. 
Thus he destroyed a huge volume 
of annotations upon Galen—a whole 
l>ook of medical formula* — many 
original notes upon drugs—the copy 
of Galen from which he lectured, 
covered with, marginal notes of new 
observations that had occurred to 


liim while demonstrating—and the 
paraphrase of the books of Phases, 
in which the knowledge of the Ara¬ 
bian was collated witn that of the 
Greeks and others. The produce of 
the labour of many years was thus 
destroyed in a short fit. of passion. 
Wltile the ashes of his manuscripts 
were yet before him, Andreas re¬ 
pented of his deed. 

He lived no more for science. As 
a Court physician at Madrid it was 
of no use for Vesalius to teach ana¬ 
tomy to the inquisitors from bodies 
robbed out of the consecrated 
ground. He lived upon his reputa¬ 
tion, and indulged in nil Ihe ease 
compatible with the stiff life of a 
Spanish courtier. There was a se¬ 
cond (augmented) edition of his 
Fabric <f Ihe Hjmum Hath/, pub¬ 
lished at Basle in 1555, lmt it was 
left for yeholars and physicians to 
fight mil among themselves the 
question of its merits. Vesalius w ns 
dead to controversy and to study, 
but alive to gain and pleasure. The 
reputation he enjoyed ns a physician 
was unbounded. One instance of 
liis wonderful sagacity is ail instruc¬ 
tive example ofthe growth of know¬ 
ledge among men of the lancet. 
There is now scarcely one hospital 
pupil iu his third year who would 
not be ashamed to fail in tho dia¬ 
gnosis of an aneurismal tumour. Such 
a tumour on a patient—a big and 
wonderful tumour on the loins — 
puzzled two famous imperial physi¬ 
cians. Adolf Oceone and Achilles 
Piriminus. Vesalius being called 
into consultation said : ‘There is a 
bloodvessel dilated ; that tumour is 
full of blood.’ They were surprised 
at so strange an opinion, but the 
man died, Ihe tumour was opened, 
blood was actually found in it, and 
we are told, ia udmi>-ationcm rapti 
fttere omiHs. 

Another case was of a more start¬ 
ling kind, though not so creditable 
to the wit of thephysieian. In 1548 
Maximilian d’Egmont, Count of 
Buren, a favourite general, was ill 
at ^Brussels. He had a disease of 
the heart, and Vesalius being called 
in not only said that he would die, 
but undertook also to predict tho 
day and hour of death. In those 
days of astrology and superstition 
the habit of desiring and of liazard- 
ing predictions was extremely com¬ 
mon. Vesalius had seldom risked 
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his reputation by the use of them, 
but this on? (as we hope he did not 
feel that, it would do) brought its 
own fulfilment. The dread antici¬ 
pation occupied the Count’s mind, 
On the appointed day he called his 
relatives and friends together to a 
feast, distributed gifts, declared his 
last wishes, took formal leave of all, 
waited with strong suppressed emo¬ 
tion for the appointed hour of death, 
and at the hour predicted actually 
died. 

After the abdication of Charles V., 
Vesalius remained attached to the 
Court of l*lalip II. Don Carlos, 
Philip’s son. lim ing received n severe 
blow on the head, his life was de¬ 
spaired of till they culled in Vesalius, 
who cut into the pericranium ami 
relieved him promptly. Hrother 
physicians, however, soul even at 
Court, that Vesalius understood only 
superficial injuries, and cdhld not 
cure internal disease. Vesalius re¬ 
plied easily that the world outside 
the profession had a diftcrentopinion, 
and that lie had no reason to erny 
any doctor in the world the income 
lie could make out of his skill. 
When Henry II. of France was 
lying mortally sick of his lance 
wound, it was Vesalius whom Philip 
of Spain sent to save him from tho 
clutch of death. Hut it w r as a long 
way from Madrid, and death was 
travelling much faster than tho 
• lector. 

The controversy concerning the 
infallibility of Galen was, in tho 
meantime, raging with considerable 
violence. Renatas llenerus, a young 
man studying at Paris under Syl¬ 
vius, felt aniioyed.at the incessant 
outiry against Vesalius, with which 
that professor was continually worry¬ 
ing Ills classes. He heard also that 
many sound aijtl mature men disap¬ 
proved of what, to his fresh heart, 
appeared very much like the bitter¬ 
ness of bigotry'. Fuchs at Tiibin- 

f p n, Massa at Venice, and ltondo- 
et at Montpellier, first-rate autho¬ 
rities, taught already without scruple 
many things that contradicted Ga¬ 
len. llenerus, finding this to he flic 
case, determined on his own part to 
speak out on behalf of the too much 
abused reformer. He published, 
therefore, at Venice, in 1554, an 
apology for Vesalius, in which he 
Bpokc of Sylvius always with the 
respect due from a pupil to his 


teacher, and declared that^ho had 
never soon the man whose reputa¬ 
tion he defended. Among other at¬ 
tacks upon the great anatomist was 
one published in 15(12 by Frarieiseus 
Puteus Vcreellensis; but at that 
time Vesalius had shaken ofl’ a little 
ofhia lethargy, being apparently im¬ 
pressed with the belief that his fame 
was not secure. There appeared, 
therefore, a sharp reply to Francis 
Pluteus from a writer calling himself 
Gabriel Cuncus. 'Hint writer, Car¬ 
dan, liis contemporary and friend, 
with the best opportunities of know¬ 
ing the truth, identities with Andreas 
Vesalius himself. Internal evidence 
corroborates tho statement of Car¬ 
dan. 

The fears of Vesalius concerning 
his good fame in the world of science 
had been excited in tin* year 15(11, 
by the appearance of the Anafomiml 
Ohxm'tttions of Fallopius. Gabriel 
Fallopius had been one of his 

I iupils, and having mastered all the 
mow ledge of his chief, had, from 
the advanced point so attained, con¬ 
tinued. w ith great skill and industry, 
to push forward the knowledge of 
anatomy. While the scalpel of Ve- 
salius was rusting, Fallopius wan 
making new researches, and when, 
in the year 1501, he published the 
results of his labours, after thirteen 
j'cars of public teaching in Ferrara, 
and after having presided for eight 
years over an anatomical school, ho 
was, of course, able to enlarge tho 
borders of the science. With a tem¬ 
per that more suited the tone of 
feeling in a court ier than in a scholar, 
VeRalius regarded the advanced 
knowledge of his pupil as Hu in¬ 
fringement of his rights. Though 
hcliad been twenty years away from 
work as an anatomist, and hud at 
that time in Madrid no opportunity 
of testing the discoveries of Fal¬ 
lopius by actual dissection, he wrote 
hastily an angry, wrong-headed re¬ 
ply, an Ex a men Obtcrvationu m Fal¬ 
len, in which he decried the friend 
who made improvements on himself, 
as he luul been himself decried for 
his improvements upon Galen. The 
manuscript of this work, finished at 
the end of December, in the year 
1581, Andreas committed to the 
care of Paulus Teupulus, of "Venice* 
orator to the King of Spain* who 
was to give it to Fallopius. War, 
however, so far obstructed travelling 
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that thcMirator did not reach Padua 
until after the death of Fallopius; 
he therefore very wisely retained 
and kept to himself all knowledge of 
the MS. Vesalius soon afterwards, 
on his way to Jerusalem, took pos¬ 
session of Ins work and caused it to 
he published without more delay, 
it appeared, therefore, at Venice m 
tin* year 1 B(54. 

The journey to Jerusalem, on 
which Vesalius set out from Madrid 
when in the full moon of his pros- 

I ierity, is thus accounted for in u 
etter from Hubert banquet to Gas¬ 
pares Toucerus :— 4 Vesalius, believ¬ 
ing a young Spanish nobleman w horn 
he had attended to be dead, obtained 
from his parents leave to open him, 
for the sake of inquiring into the 
real cause of his illness, which he 
had not rightly comprehended. This 
was granted; Imt he had no sooner 
made a out into the body than he 
perceived the symptoms of life, and 
opening the breast Haw the heart 
beat. The parents coming after¬ 
wards to know of this, were not 
satisfied with prosecuting him for 
murder, but accused him of impiety 
to tin* Inquisition, in the hope that, 
lie would be punished with greater 
rigour by the judges of that, tribunal 
than by those of the common law. 
Hut the King of Spain interfered 
and saved him, on condition, how¬ 
ever, that by way of atonement he 
should malic a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land,’ 

ifjum this part of the story llocr- 
haave and A minus observe that the 
heart cannot well beat with life after 
so much dissection of the human 
frameSis is necessary to expose it to 
the eye. It has been know n, how - 
ever, for centuries, that the irritabi¬ 
lity of muscles eonlinuos after death, 
differing in different parts, and may 
he excited mechanically by slight 
stimulus. The ventricles of the 
heart lose the contractile power 
within fifty minutes after death; 
but in the auricles it remains for 
bourn; longer, indeed, than in any 
other muscle. Such facts had been 
observed even by Galen, who, per¬ 
ceiving that in the right auricle the 
power of contracting under stimulus 
remained longer than in any other 
portion of the body, described that 
part as the vltimum rnoriens —the 


last to die. Involuntary contraction 
of this kind may have helped m the 
ruin of Vesalius, or perhaps the 
priests, who had long watched their 
opportunity, took care to make the 
most of a mechanical gurgling in the 
body, or a chance movement occa¬ 
sioned by some shaking of the table, 
and contrived at last so to fix with 
a fatal weight the accusation of im¬ 
piety upon the hold man who had 
so long set them at defiance. Impe¬ 
rial is ascribes the departure of Vc- 
snlius from Madrid to the ealmls of 
jealousy, and Swcortius (Athcu. 
Brig.), who may, perhaps, himself 
have been troubled with a crusty 
partner, declares that lie went to 
Jerusalem in order to escape from 
tlie tormenting temper of his wile. 
It does not appear, however, that 
Vesalius was a married man. 

Quitting Madrid for Venice, An¬ 
dreas set out upon the next stage of 
his journey, from Venice to Cyprus, 
in company with Giacomo Malatcsta 
di Kinuni. general of the Venetian 
army. From Oypms he went on to 
Jerusalem, and was returning, not 
to Madrid, but to the labours of bis 
youth, as a professor at Padua, 
being invited by the Vend inn Se¬ 
ll ate to occupy the chair of physic in 
that university, \ncunt by the"death 
of Fallopius, when he was ship¬ 
wrecked in the neighbourhood o e , 
Znntc. Cast ashore upon that island, 
there he perished miserably, of hun¬ 
ger and grief, on the loth" of Octo¬ 
ber of the year lot) t, before lie had 
quite reached the age of tidy. His 
body was found some days after¬ 
wards, in n miserable hut, by a tra¬ 
velling goldsmith^ who recognised in 
its starved outlines the features of 
the renowned Vesalius. 

At the goldsmith’s cost, therefore, 
the shipwrecked man was buried 
among strangers. After his death 
a great work on surgery appeared 
in seven books, signed with 
liis name, and commonly included 
among his writings. There is rea¬ 
son, however, to believe that, his 
name was stolen to give value to the 
hook, which was compiled and pub¬ 
lished by a Venetian; Prosper 
Hogarurci, a literary crow, who fed 
himself upon the dead man’s repu¬ 
tation. 
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THE STOltY OF CORFE CASTLE * 


H OW many of those who travel 
for pleasure see in the ivy- 
mantled ruin that crowns some lofty 
hill, or reposes, beautiful in its decay, 
in the lonely valley, a picturesque 
midi Lion to the landscape, and no¬ 
thing more. They gaze, admire, 
and pass on. With what different 
eyes does the acute observer view 
the scene. Enjoying all the loveli¬ 
ness that charms the common herd 
of tourists, the mouldering battle¬ 
ments, on which the wall-llower is 
now the only sentinel, are restored 
on the retina of his imagination. 
Jtenascuntur iji/fc jam cccidere. The 
castle stands again in its strength. 
Stalwart warriors man the wall, 
where 

Seething pitch anil molten lead. 

Keek like a witch’s cauldron red ; 
and the part that it onee played in 
the history of the country is vividly 
called up. 

1 f the walls of our palaces, castles, 
and abbeys 

By many a foul and midnight murder 
fed, 

had language, what revelations they 
could unfold—what elouds would bo 
cleared away — what fabrications 
w uuld vanish into the chaos whence 
they were evoked by some mendacious 
urciumuge. For it seems to be a law 
that history is only to be written in 
the spirit of a partisan. Biographers 
are, for the most port, either wor¬ 
shippers or railers. Almost every 
one has his hero and liis bite 
noire. To the Protestant histo¬ 
rian our own Elizabeth is the 
chaste virgin throfled in the west: 
the Homan Catholic’s jaundiced 
eye, sees in the daughter of 
Henry VIII. and Anne fiolcyne, a 
Messalina of the deepest dye. The 
royalist canonizes our first Charles as 
a martyr. ‘ Old Nominis Umbra,' 
who certainly was not much of a 
royalist, speaks the language of many 
a republican when he tells us that 
the King lived and died, a hypo¬ 
crite. • 

It was a saying of John Murray 
the Great that every man had a book 
in him. Every old building has a 
book in it. EvcTy old palace, castle. 


and abbey has a history in it. Now, 
there arc few old families in this 
kingdom who do not hold some 
nolile relie of the masonry of an¬ 
cient times, and who do not, more¬ 
over, possess in their archives valu¬ 
able records of tho scones oneo 
enacted on that decaying stage. It 
is from the concentrated rays of his¬ 
torical monographs like that now 
before us that tho clearest Light may 
be thrown on many a dark passage ; 
and we earnestly hope that not a few 
of our landed aristocracy will fol¬ 
low the edifying example of Mr. 
Bankcs 

The early condition of Corfu 
Castle looms indistinctly through 
tho mists of antiquity; but there is 
reason for concluding that a castle 
existed at Corfo in the reign of 
Alfred. There is no doubt that this 
great king and reformer founded 
the abbey of Shaftesbury. His 
daughter, Ethclgiva, was the first 
abbess, and to her and her successors 
high rights and privileges were 
granted connected with the castle, 
which, in Alfred’s time, consisted 
probably of only a silicic strong 
tower on the hill, watching over 
Wareham, well known to the Saxons 
for its resistance to the depredations 
of the Danes. 

In tho year of grace 875, Alfred 
made his agreement with those 
pagans, assigning to them a large 
portion of the northern provinces of 
the kingdonl, flattering himself with 
the prospect of some repose in the 
south: but the Punie and Danish 
faith seem to have been abJJUt co¬ 
equal ; and in the spring of that 
very year Halfden the Dane, with a 
considerable forex.*, surprised Ware- 
ham Castle, then 1 he strongest place 
in all Wessex. The honest English 
wei*o uo match for such buccaneering 
enemies. 

They considered the Dauish irruptions 
as a regular war, wherein the whole in¬ 
vading nation was concerned. Accord¬ 
ingly they imagined that a treaty with 
one hand or party was obligatory on all 
the rest. But the Danes proceeded on a 
totally different principle. They en¬ 
tered, with the consent of their kings, 
into private associations to man out 
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fleets, ami go shitreH in what booty they 
could get in England ami other coun¬ 
tries. J«’nr thiH reason the several bands 
were independent of one another, each 
thinking liimself bound by no other 
treaty but what they entered into them- 
Helves. Alfred had made an agreement 
with Hubhn, but Jlalfden did not look 
upon himself as included in it. How¬ 
ever, the English, considering the sur¬ 
prise of Wareham as a real treachery, 
called 1 leaven and earth to witness the 
violation of the treaty. 

Allied, finding it was in vain to con¬ 
clude treaties with such perfidious people, 
resolved to take more effectual means to 
secure himself from their deceits. To 
tins purpose fie convened a general as¬ 
sembly, and in a puthutie speech plainly 
showed them that they had nothing to 
trust to but their valour and courage, to 
deliver them from their miseries; that 
upon so urgent an occasion there was a 
necessity of venturing their lives in de¬ 
fence of their country, and of sacrificing 
part of their estates to preserve the rest; 
in tine, that, a generous resolution was 
the only means of averting calamities 
which would come in turn to every man's 
hearth. These remonstrances having 
produced the effect lie expected, all army 
was levied, with which lie engaged the 
enemy seven times in one campaign. 
Fortune was not equally favouialdc to 
him in all these engagements, hut the 
king succeeded ill rendering their resi¬ 
dence at Win chain no little commodious 
to them, that in the year 877 the army 
of Pagans quitted W.uoham, paitly on 
horseback and partly by water. Tin 
naval portion proceeded im Author than 
Swanage, they vveie then attacked by 
ships provided by Allied, and a furious 
storm coming on during tin* engagement, 
one hundred and twenty of their ships 
were driven on the locks oft Peveril 
Point, £Uid the portion of the army con¬ 
tained m them was entirely destroyed. 
The other portion of the aiiiiv was pur¬ 
sued l»y Alfred as far as Exeter. Weak¬ 
ened as they were, terms of accommoda¬ 
tion were readily acceded to by them, 
and this band of depredators gave hos¬ 
tages that they would depart the king¬ 
dom. To effect, a security against their 
return at some future time, was the 
object of a fortress at t'orfe (Corfte’s 
(late it was then called'!, a break in the 
lofty range of the Purbeek hills, occur¬ 
ring at this spot,, through which two 
small streams or livers pursue their 
course to the sea, which is not far dis¬ 
tant. 

In the next century, the magni¬ 
ficent Edgar greatly extended and 
embellished the castle. He em¬ 
ployed Italian workmen to instruct 
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and aid the native artisans. The 
design and perfection of the masonry 
in portions of tho structure give 
evidence of their canning. 

Death struck Edgar in the flower 
of his age. Uefore he had completed 
his thirty-third year, lie went where 
king and artisan must one day go; 
and his queen took possession of 1 his 
princely residence, which her royal 
husband had bequeathed to her as a 
dowry mansion, and on which he 
had bestowed so much cost and care 
for her sake, that in it she might 
plot and accomplish the murder of 
his beloved son lid ward. 

The injusla norerra has passed 
into a too true proverb; and, verily, 
Elfrida topped lier part. 

In the mouth of March, in the year 
1)78, this mitorUmutc prince was hunting 
iu a large wood near Wareham; towanls 
evening, when the chase was ended, re 
collecting that his brother w f as living 
hard by, lie resolved to make a visit at 
the castle, whore he resided with his 
royal mother. The attendants of tho 
king had been dispersed in the ch.iec; lie, 
was alone, and Elfrida having notiie of 
this favourable opportunity, came forth 
in a most, affable and friendly manner, 
inviting him to alight from his horse. 
'Phis lie declined, and temailled at the, 
gate, expressing his dixne to see his 
brother. 

The next si op iu this tragedy 
brings home to us another proverb 
touching the cup and the lip. 

The queen then called for wine, 
which lie had scarce put to his lips when 
one of hoi attmdants, who had given 
the king the kiss of peace, stabbed him 
in the hack. Some of the ancient 
chroniclers aitinn, that Elfrida herself 
gave him both the kiss and tho mortal 
wound whilst he w, t s drinking. 

This, if. must be acknowledged, is 
an oft told story, hut Mr. Hank os lias 
told it so well, and with such inter¬ 
esting accessories, in. which we eau 
trace the bauds of the monks, that 
he must he permitted to finish it. 
In the last quoted paragraph wo 
have another instance of the different 
versions of almost every remarkable 
event, and are reminded of the hu¬ 
miliation of Sir Walter Raleigh, w ho 
vvlien he was writing his ‘history,’ 
heard in the morning we don’t know¬ 
how many vary ing accounts of the 
death of a man said to have been 
stabbed under Ids window during the 
previous night. To return, however, 
to our tale■ 
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Finding himself wounded tho king 
rode away; but fainting with the hms of 
blood, his foot entangled in tins stirrup, 
and he was draggl’d a considerable dis- 
tance until the horse stopped of his own 
accord at a bridge which crosses the 
small river that flows at the foot of the 
hill on which this castle stands. The 
servant Bent by Elfrida to know the 
issue of her treachery, found the mur¬ 
dered prince terribly defaced with tho 
flints over which ho liiul been ilragged. 
The ijueen, to conceal the faet, ordered 
his body to be lodged in a house near, 
where it was covered with such mean 
clothes as were at luuid. 

Hut murder will out:— 

In this house was a woman who was 
born blind, and maintained by tho 
•(neon's aims: at midnight she found 
her sight restored, ami, to her great 
terror, tho house filled with light. In 
flie morning, the ((iieen being informed of 
these circumstances, fearing a discovery, 
ordered her attendants tv throw the 
body into a well. She then retired to a 
mansion of hers called Here, ten miles 
distant. Her own son Ethclred express¬ 
ing his grief for the inhuman act of his 
mother, she beat him so severely with 
Homo largo wax tapers, for want of 
something else at hand, that ho hated 
the sight of them ever afterwards. In 
the year following, the body of the mur¬ 
dered king was found: a pillar of liiu 
descending from above illuminated tho 
place where it was hid. Some devout 
people of Wareham brought it to the 
church of St. Mary, in that vill, and 
buried it in a plain manner. From 
this time the fountain where the body 
had lain yielded pure and sweet water, 
being called St. Edward's fountain, and 
infirm people were daily healed there. 
The news of those transactions being 
circulated, Alfer, Earl of Mercia, a 
faithful adherer^ to the deceased king, 
resolved to remove the body to a more 
suitable place of sepulture. Inviting all 
bishops, abbots, and nobility to assist 
him, he sent to Wolfrida, abbess of 
Wilton, to <jpme with her nuns and per¬ 
form the funeral rites with due solemnity. 
The noble company thus convened, 
being joined by a great number of tbo 
country people, came to Wareham, . 
where the body, on being taken out of 
the tomb in which it had lain three 
years, was found as free from corrup¬ 
tion as on the day when it \vu# placed 
there : it was carried on a bier to Shaf¬ 
tesbury. Among tho concourse of 
people were two poor lame jtersons, who 
were cured on approaching tho bier. 
Elfrida* struck with icmorsc, prepared 


lojoin this funeral procession, hoping tints 
to make some atonement for her crime ; 
but her utmost efforts could not prevent 
the horse slio rode from running back¬ 
wards. She tried several horses, being 
an intrepid lady; but not one of them 
would advance a step; she then at¬ 
tempt’d to go on foot, but with no bet¬ 
ter success. The royal corpse was re¬ 
ceived at Shaftesbury by the Atds’SS, 
and entombed at the north part of the 
principal altar. 

Juvenile readers, ny, and some of 
maturcr years, may lie startled by 
the instrument of punishment which 
this strong-minded ungracious queen 
applied to her sou's shoulders, and 
Mr, Bunkos benevolently enlightens 
those w ho may w ish to know what 
sort of wax etmdles these were:— 

A drawing-mom wax caudle could 
hardly inflict such a blow as to induce 
the subject of correction to remember it 
during the remainder of bis life, and a 
chapel caudle, even the daring spirit of 
Klfrida would not have ventured to ap¬ 
ply to Hueh a purpose. We must re¬ 
member that one of the noble institutions 
of King Alfred being then, and long 
afterwards, in force, the lapse of time 
was measured by the gradual consump¬ 
tion of wax candles, and F.llridu, in faet, 
corrected her son wit.li tbo castle dock 
a weapon of no small weight ami mag¬ 
nitude. 

And which, Mr. Bunkos might 
have added, must on this occasion 
have* xtrnck to some purpose. 

These timo-rnouHimng wax candles 
were marked by circular lines of 
divers colours, which served as hour 
indications, and they were commit ted 
by AJfrod to the care of the keepers 
of his chapel, whose office it was to 
put him in mind of tlw Jliglit of 
time.* We can fancy one of these 
officials addressing the care-worn 
king, wearied with nocturnal watch¬ 
ing, in the words of Borneo;— 

Night’s candles arc burnt out. 

For defence of these lights tho 
king hail recourse to horn scraped 
very thin, for glass was then a great 
ranty in these islands. Arid ‘thus/ 
writes our author, ‘ the royal Alfred. 
became inventor both of clocks and 
lanterns.' 

The monks gained largely by this 
step-mother’s tragedy. The mur¬ 
dered Kdward was canonized, and 
liad his three festivals yearly—March 
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1H, the day of his assassination; 
February 1H, and Juno 20, the days 
on which Jtis eoqjse was removed. 
The murderess made her peace with 
1 lie Church, if not ■with Heaven, in 
the usual way, by the foundation 
and rich endowment of the nunne¬ 
ries of Amcsbury in Wiltshire, and 
Whornel in Hampslure. The last- 
named religious house she selected 
as her abode for her remaining years 
of penitence, austerity, and ghostly 
dread, took the habit of the order, 
and died, doubtless, in the odour of 
sanctity. 

This atrociouH murder proved, in its 
consequences, to l>o tho death-blow of 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, just after it 
had been raised by King Edgar to a 
high degree of renown, and lie had ob¬ 
tained for himself tin- title of tile Honour 
and Delight of the English nation. He 
was also surnamud Edgar tho Peaceable, 
being so well prepared for war, that 
neither his own subjects nor other 
nations dared to disturb the tranquillity 
of his dominions. His attention to 
maritime affairs was tho chief glory of 
his reign, and his fleet was at once so 
powerful and so well conducted, that it 
effectually secured the coasts from all 
aggression. He retained also a perma¬ 
nent military force, composed of Danes, 
nor does it appear that any jealousy 
arose from this circumstance amongst 
the masses of his Anglo-Saxon subjects. 
In the higher ranks it is true that some 
nneasinuHs was felt, for we are told by 
the ancient chronicles, that these 
martial Danes introduced as courtly 
fashions the habit of combing their 
hair once a day. washing themselves 
once a week, and frequently changing 
their vestments—manners which, though 
censured as effeminate by the Anglo- 
Saxon uolAes, mot with the decided 
approval of their wives and daughters, 
the guy beauties of King Edgar’s 
court. 

Those wore not. the only accom¬ 
plishments w hich these Lurdancs in- 
Iroduced, for they were, as worthy 
William of Malmesbury tolls us. the 
deepest, of drinkers; and the Eng¬ 
lish took so kindly to their tuition 
tluit. iting Edgar, by the advice of 
Dunstan of red-hot tongs memory, 
put down many alehouses, suffering 
only one to be in a village or small 
I own, further ordaining that pins 
or nails should be fastened into tho 
drinking cups and horns at stated 
distances, and that whosoever should 
(lriuk beyond those marks should 


be punished. TIcnce the old sayings, 
‘You’re a peg too high,’ or ‘a peg 
too low.’ Drinking vessels so marked 
are still extant. 

But the crown stained by the blood 
of young Edw ard liad now devolved 
on a boy who was barely seveu yearB 
old; and she who aspired to bo the 
regent of liis kingdom was red with 
murder, and blasted in cliaraeter. 
Then ensued a period as calamitous 
as any that darkens the pages of 
our history. 

The Danes, who had given very 
little disturbance to the English for 
more than half a century, awoke 
from their lethargy; and stimulated 
by the cowardly and sluggish charac¬ 
ter of Ethelred, who proved when 
lu* grew up to manhood utterly' un¬ 
worthy of the high position to which 
lius mother’s crime had raised him, 
again regarded this tempting country 
with rapacious eye. When this 
faineant, who lias justly earned the 
title of the Unready, was consider¬ 
ing. as well as such an animal could 
consider, how to oppose the landing 
of the Danes, they w ore in the heart 
of the country', and the pettifogging 
prince could fiml no better mode of 
getting rid of them than by pro¬ 
mised bribes, wliieh he could not 

S ay w'hcn the day of reckoning came. 

be consequence would have been 
patent to anybody but Ethelred. 
They broke into ungovernable fury, 
and all the old timber-built houses, 
monasteries, and churches were de¬ 
stroyed by T tho avenging torches of 
these fiery creditors. With the ex¬ 
ception of Corfe Castle, and a few 
other places similarly fortified, all 
Dorsetsliire fell under the Danish 
yoke. 

The Dancgeld of the year 1002 
capped the climax of disgrace, and 
the whole kingdom trembled before 
the Lord Danes, who received the 
shameful tribute. 

But though the people of this 
country may for a season be cowed, 
they are not so easily conquered. 
Irritated by the indignity of the tax, 
and their slavish position, Ethelred 
found them ready for any means by 
wliieh they could shake off the de¬ 
grading burthen. Cowards are al¬ 
ways cruel, and Ethelred suggested 
a general massacre of all the 1 lanes 
in England. With wonderful se- 
eresy of preparation this atrocity 
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waa carried into effect in a single 
day, and the sister of Swcyn, who 
had married an English nettle, var 
included in the slaughter. Her 
brother speedily avenged her and 
his butchered countrymen, landedtlie 
next year in Cornwall, marched to 
Exeter, which he utterly destroyed, 
and spared none of its inhabitants. 
To fire and slaughter succeeded the 
famine of the year 1005, which, by 
those who eoula find wherewithal to 
satisfy their hunger, was hailed as a 
blessing, because, for a tii§e at least, 
it expelled the I>anes. But these 
marauders returned with returning 
prosperity, and in the year 1014, the 
w retched Ethclred having fled w ith 
his family to Normandy, Swcyn be¬ 
came King of England. But his 
rule was of the shortest, for he died 
in the same year, and fugitive Ethel- 
red was, not without difficulty, per¬ 
suaded to return and occupy Iris tot¬ 
tering throne for two miserable 
years, at the expiration of which 
time, and in 1010, he finished his 
ignoble reign. 

The brave Edmund, his eldest son, 
was immediately crowned in London, 
but the gallantry of his spirit and all 
the noble qualities of bis nature were in 
vain. The curse of bloodshed seemed 
to rest upon his house; his reign did 
not continue for a year; he was mur¬ 
dered by the contrivance of a traitor, 
one of his family, before the close of the 
year 1017. 

Edmuud loft two sons, neither of 
whom succeeded to the throne. The 
line of his descendants, excluded first 
by Danish usurpation, and afterwards 
by thu Normans, was restored to the 
crown after the lapse of six hundred 
years; but it tfas restored in that 
fated royal line, of whose destiny this 
ruined castle stands the monument—as 
it was the victim. 

During Ijto reign of John, the 
castle again became a royal residence. 
Here the felon king deposited his 
treasure and regalia; here the jealous 
tyrant confined his state prisoners. 
When, in 1302, he took the ‘ pretty 
Arthur’ at the castle of Mirncl, iu 
Poitou, he captured many barons 
and above two hundred kniglits of 
Poitou and Guienne, who were in 


arms with the ill-fated prince, his 
nephew. These, loaded with irons, 
lie distributed among the Norman 
and English prisons, whero many of 
them perished under cruel treat¬ 
ment, ‘ and no fewer titan twenty- 
two of the noblest and bravest of 
them were starved to death in Corfu 
Castle.'* 

On the 15th of May, 1213, John 
resigned England and Ireland ‘to 
God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
to Pope Innocent, and his succes¬ 
sors and, aAcr doing homage to 
Pandolph, the Pope’s legate, com¬ 
forted himself by dragging Peter of 
Pomfret (whom he had thrown into 
the dungeons of Corfe Castle, for 
prophesying that he would lose his 
crown in this very year) nt horses’ 
tails to Wareham, through its 
streets, and back again, and bunging 
him, w ith his son, on a gibbet erected 
within sight of the castle. In 1215 
(June ID), he signed Magna Chart a, 
hernme sullen, melancholy, and de¬ 
jected accordingly, and retired to 
the Isle of Wight. 

Tim next year was the last of his 
wivtcheil life. He was now iu per¬ 
petual motion, not knowing whither 
to go nor whom to trust. He there¬ 
fore carefully avoided fighting, and in¬ 
cessantly marched from place to place 
to break tho measures of his enemies. 
He thought himself safest in the county 
of Norfolk, where ho chose the town of 
Lynn to secure his treasures, including 
his crown and sceptre. This town had 
expressed for him such affection ami 
loyalty, that as a mark of his gratitude 
he granted it great privileges, presenting 
to the first mayor his own sword, which 
is said still to bo preserved tl^re. How- 
ever, fearing his treasures were not safe 
even in this his favourite town, ho re¬ 
solved to remove them into Lincoln¬ 
shire. Endeavouring to effect this re¬ 
moval, he very narrowly escaped 
drowning with his whole army, in tho 
large Marsh or Wash which parts the 
two counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. 
.He had himself barely effected tho 
crossing, together with a portion of his 
forces, when the tide coming rapiilly 
up the river Well-stream, the marsh was 
overflowed, arid his baggage containing 
the treasure, also tin- remainder of his 
troops and attendants, were swallowed 


* The mixtuieof demoniacal blood, to which the Plantigenet princes attributed 
their paroxysms of fury, seems to have Is-cn of the strongest in John, whose out¬ 
breaks are described by Kichard of Devir.es, as something beyornl anger. On such 
occasions he was terribly changed. His forehead, like ltedgauntlet’s, was corru¬ 
gated, his flaming eyes glistened, and his colour became livid. 
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iil> Ity the waters. TIo arrived that 
/ii;/ht at SwinoMlieail Abbey, wliei e hr 
lodged. iI ih vexation for the thus 
threw Jiim into a violent fever, which 
ho aggravated hy eating largely of 
peaches. On the morrow, ho was 
carried on a litter to Seaford (Jantlo, 
and thence next day to Newark. Homo 
will have it that he was poisoned by a 
monk of Swinefthend Abbey, and Kliak- 
Hprare has adopted this tradition; but 
the contemporary historians have not 
attributed his end to such a cause, nor 
is it assorted by any one who wrote 
within sixty years of that time. 'ITie 
stories of his being poisoned are also 
various in their particulars; the one 
attributes the king's death to the poison 
extracted from a toad put into a cup of 
wine, the other to a dish of poisoned 
pears, of which the monk who pre¬ 
sented them ate three, which Were not 
poisoned, leaving all the rest for the use 
of the king. 

Thus the* curious in obituaries 
may choose between the fever, the 
indigestion, the load-drugged posset, 
and the monk’s pears daintily spiced 
w ith the manna of St. Nicholas: we 
think it pretty clear that King John 
died of IVliigna Churta. 

When Henry the Third, who suc¬ 
ceeded in tin* tenth year of his age, 
was crowned ut Gloucester, under 
the auspices of the wise, brave, and 
honest Kurl of Pembroke, who had 
so faithfully served his miserable 
master, John, and lmd been unani¬ 
mously chosen guardia.ii of the young 
king, and protector, a portion of the 
regalia wus still at Corfe Castle; 
and Peter do Maulay, the constable, 
delivered there for the king’s use, 
on the demand of the new Protector, 
the crow*—a plain circle or chaplet 
of gold, and probably Saxon—which 
was placed on his head. Henry’s 
second coronation, at a later period, 
was celebrated in Westminster 
Abbey. The castle was now deli¬ 
vered to Pembroke, and a fair pri¬ 
soner, the Princess Eleanora, who 
had passed many sad years in the 
custody of her infamous uncle, was 
found incarcerated. Here, too, were 
found, in addition to jewels and 
other valuables, large stores of mili¬ 
tary engines, winch John had col¬ 
lected in the vain hope of subjugat¬ 
ing the barons and revoking the 
Great Charter. 

Hut the Protector died; and then 
commenced the troubles of the weak 
Henry. Peter do Maulay forcibly 


resumed possession of the castle, 
which was held in such high consi¬ 
deration by Simon de Mont fort and 
his adherents, that it was the thin! 
which they demanded to be ceded 
as pledges for the future good con¬ 
duct of the king. 

Whether the unfortunate second 
Edward enjoyed this castle as a re¬ 
sidence is uncertain; but there is 
no doubt that-, in his reign, it was 
put into complete repnir at the ex¬ 
pense of the crown, and that it be¬ 
came his prison when the Queen and 
her paramour took the fallenmonareh 
out of the honourable custody of 
Henry of Lancaster, to hand him 
over to the tender mercies of those 
shames to knighthood, Maltravers 
and Gournny. Those radians re¬ 
moved him from Kenilworth Castle, 
where he had passed the winter 
under the wardship of his uncle t he 
Karl, and hurried the doomed pri¬ 
soner from place to place under 
cloud of night, that no one might, 
with certaint y know his whereabout. 
First they brought him to Corfe 
Castle, then to Bristol Castle, whence 
the worthy citizens would have de¬ 
livered him, but his inhuman keepers 
got scent of the scheme, and con¬ 
veyed him to Berkeley Castle, whose 
roofs soon rung with the 

►Shrieks of an agonizing king. 

Brilliant ns was the roign of our 
third Edward, his early days were 
gloomy enough. He must soon have 
discovered the nature of the con¬ 
nexion between his mother and ‘ her 
gentle Mortimer;’ and the cruel po¬ 
sition in winch he was placed in her 
hands may, os Miv Bankes chari¬ 
tably observes, palliate the crimes 
into which ho was driven; ‘ but he 
must always, even in the brightest 
days of Jus triumphant glory, have 
shuddered when he called to recol¬ 
lection the dark dawn of his splendid 
career;’ and if a public condemna¬ 
tion and execution, the records of 
which exist, had not taken place, it 
would have been difficult to find 
credit for the romantic story of the 
Earl 8f Kent. 

Of all the mysterious transactions 
of that day, none will appear more ex¬ 
traordinary than that of which Corfe 
Castle was the scene. The Earl of 
Kent, brother to Edward IT., had no 
great genius for public affairs, but was 
naturally sincere iuid generous. He 
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had suffer!*] himself t,o he deceived hy 
the artifice* of Queen Isabella, and 
joint*! her against his on loot her, 
never imagining she would have carried 
matters no far: when once engaged in 
the rebellious party, the suddenness of 
the revolution would not permit him to 
recede. The disorderly behaviour of 
that queen, the insolence of Mortimer, 
and general ill conduct of public affairs, 
which clouded the new reign, now 
brought a deep conviction to his mind, 
of repentance for the course he hud 
taken. Too generous to conceal his 
feelings, Isabella ami Mortimer resolved 
on his destruction, and, in order to ac¬ 
complish this, tiny prepared for him a 
most extraordinary snare. It is pro¬ 
bable that they found rumours already 
life through the kingdom, to the effect, 
that Kdward II. was not dead; and 
whether they first originated or only 
cultivated those reports, an opinion to 
that intent did prevail foi a long season. 

Two persons, pretended friends, came 
to the Earl of Kent, and iitfonned him 
that his brother, Kdward 11., was still 
a prisoner in t’orfe Castle, strictly 
guanled. and suffered to he seen by 
Monelmt Ins domestics, who went guarded 
witli him. This pretended secret was 
continued by the testimony of Hoveral 
persons of distinction, including two 
bishops. The Earl of Kent bad himself 
assisted at the private funeral of tho 
King, his brother, hut he had not seen 
the body, and might, haw been deceived 
in the obsequies ; he determined to re¬ 
lease him, if he were still alive. A limit 
this time (says Stow) the Queen Isabella, 
who bore an inveterate hatred against 
Edmund J’lantagenet, Earl of Kent, 
one of tho King's uncles, chiefly for tho 
Earl of Marche’s sake, to whose uniea- 
Honable pride tho noble 1 Vince's courage 
scorned to yield, began earnestly to in¬ 
form the King her son against hirn, as 
guilty of matiers'iuto which the subtle 
Mortimer had craftily ensnared the 
open- heart!.* 1 gentleman. 

It may well excite surprise how 
any man should now be aroused of 
endeavouring to deliver the mur¬ 
dered king, who had been two years 
in a bloody grave; but the arts by 
which the innocent Earl was led to 
his destruction were worthy of the 
fiends in human shape who invented 
them, and might hnve deluded^ less 
suspicious person. 

Mortimer, to carry on the delusion, 
is said to have appointed several 
knights to mjike shows, masks, and 
other diversions upon tho battle¬ 
ments and roofs of Corfo Castle, 
which the country people observing,' 


could not but imagine that some 
great prince or king was there, for 
whose pleasure and honour these 
pageants were performed. Tho 
rumour that tho old king was alive 
soon spread, and at hist , as was de¬ 
signed, raino with some show of 
authority to the ears of the Earl of 
Kent, who, in his desire to sift the 
truth out, entangled himself more 
strongly in an error. 

The Earl hud a confidant, a preach¬ 
ing friar, whom he privily sent to 
the castle with a charge to dive into 
the matter. 

tic, at last, under much caution, with 
a great to-do, obtaining to lie admitted 
into the castle, was even then, under 
pretended fear, kept close, all day, in 
the porter’s lodge , hut, at night, being, 
for more Hcnirivy, disguised in lay habit, 
he was brought into the great hall, 
where he beheld one clothed in royal 
habiliment*, to personate a king, so that 
the friar himself, either deceived by the 
glimmering of the lamps, or the distance 
which he was forced to keep, or tho 
strength of prejudice working upon his 
fancy, did really take him for the father 
of the young King, as lie sat, with 
seeming majesty and princely attendants, 
at a royal supper. 

Whether tins friur was au instru¬ 
ment in tho plot, or was really per¬ 
suaded that lie had seen the King, 
certain it is that ho convinced tho 
Earl that he had seen his royal 
brother alive and well, at supper. 
The generous Earl then declared 
with an oath that he would reseuo 
the King from that unworthy con¬ 
finement. 

It should be borne in mind that, 
while the rumours were rife, tho 
Earl, having occasion to fce at the 
court of Home, had held a confer- 
enec at Avignon with Popo John 
XXTT. on other matters, and after¬ 
wards desired counsel of his Holi¬ 
ness relative to Edward his brother, 
the late King, since it was current 
through England that ho was alive 
and well. On hearing this, tho 
Popo commanded him, as lie valued 
his blessing, to help towards tho 
King's deliverance to Uu* utmost of 
his ability, giving him and all lua 
partakers plenary absolution, pro¬ 
mising to bear the charges or tho 
whole undertaking, and threatening 
him with excommunication if he did 
not use Ids best endeavours for his 
brother’s right and liberty. 
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On the Earl's return he sent his 
confidential friar to Corfe with the 
result above stated; and the Earl 
was further confirmed in his belief 
by the assertions of another friar, 
who rejoiced in the name of Bull¬ 
head. Magic was os much credited 
by the aristocracy of tlmt day as 
table-turning is in this year of grace 
1853, so that some of our carls and 
countesses must not smile if they 
should chance to hear or read that 
Bunhead, * discoursing' with the 
chivalrous Earl of Kent, at Kensing¬ 
ton, told him ‘ that he had conjured 

S i a spirit which assured him that 
dword, the late King, was still liv¬ 
ing.’ That tliis Bullhead was ono of 
Mortimer’s emissaries can hardly bo 
doubted, whatever may bo thought 
of the other friar. 

The credulous Earl thus assured 
went to the castle, and there 

Spnko with the constable thereof, Sir 
John Dnverill, and, after many rich 
presents, desired secretly to know of 
him whether his brother, the late Xing, 
was yet alive or dead, and if he were 
alive, that he might have a sight of 
him. Now this Sir John Daverill, being 
Mortimer’s creature, answered, that in¬ 
deed his brother was in health, and 
under his keeping, but that he durst not 
show him to any man living, since he 
was forbid, in behalf of the King that 
now was, and also of the Queen-mother 
and of Mortimer, to show his person to 
any one whatsoever, except ordy unto 
them. 

No woodcock over walked into a 
springe more contentedly than tlic 
poor Earl, who was so completely 
deceived tlmt he delivered to the 
constable a letter, desiring liim to 
bear it to his brother, which lie 

K romisod to do, and carried it to 
lortimer. 

This letter, sealed with the Earl’s 
seal, began thus:— 

To the noble knight, Edward of Caer¬ 
narvon, Edmund of Woodstock, worship 
and reverence, with brotherly allegiance 
and subjection :—Sir knight, worRhipfull 
and dear brother, if it pleaso you, I pray 
heartily that you bo of good comfort, for 
I shall so ordain for you that you shall 
soon come out of prison, and be delivered 
of that trouble which you are in ; and 
may your highness understand that I 
have unto me assenting almost all the 
great men of England, with all their 
apparel —that is to say, with armour 


and treasure exceeding much, for to 
maintain and help your quarrel so far 
forth, that you shall be King again, as 
you were before, and thereto they have 
all sworn to me upon a hook, as well 
prelates as earls and barons. 

All was accomplished. Mortimer 
immediately gave the letter to the 
Queen, who laid it before the King, 
her son, not without magnifying the 
peril which awaited him from his 
uncle’s practices, and obtaining his 
leave to secure that prince’s person. 
The Earl was apprehended at Win¬ 
chester, where the Parliament was 
assembled, impeached, brought be¬ 
fore his peers, and his own letter, 
which he could not disown, produced 
against him. Befenee, it seems, he 
felt to he useless, hut said that seve¬ 
ral lords, among whom were the 
Archbishop of York and Bishop of 
London, were concerned in the plot, 
and that they had assured him of 
live thousand men to assist in it. II o 
was condemned to lose his head for 
the treason, and was brought out to 
die, in his twenty-eighth year, on the 
9th of March, in the year 1329. The 
head was ready, but where was the 
executioner P The Earl was so much 
beloved that the headsman who had 
been engaged slunk secretly away. 
Hour alt er hour passed ; noon, after¬ 
noon, evening came, but no one 
could be found to do the horrid 
work. At bust, towards nightfall, 
the old resource of giving a con¬ 
demned criminal his hfe upon con¬ 
dition of his taking that of a fellow- 
creature, was put in action —the 
Earl’s long agony was terminated, 
and his head rolled on the scaffold. 

An unele and a father! an early 
death-load that for a young king’s 
conscience; but a mother and her 
loving friend helped liim to bear the 
burden. Wherever there is mis- 
cliicf, the choicest wetfpon in the 
armoury of the prince of darkness 
is sure to tie at the bottom of it, and 
wc have only to ask with Q,uevedo’s 
honest functionary, 4 Who is she P’* 

The beautiful Countess of Kent 
was the mother of Kichard II., and 
in lii» time Thomus Holland, Earl of 
Kent, and Alicia his wife, near rela¬ 
tives of the King, possessed the 
castle, which they appear to have 
held unmolested through the 


* Fraser's Magazine for October, 1853, p. 416. 
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troubles that closed their unhappy 
kinsman’s reign. When they died, 
Henry IV. granted * this royal pro¬ 
perty to tho head of the house of 
Beaufort,* and in that family it con¬ 
tinued until the reign of Henry VI., 
when, though the war of the roses 
did not reach the castle walls, the 
owner was at last overwhelmed in 
the common ruin of the Lancastrians, 
and the castle, with the rest of the 
Duke’s forfeited estates, was granted 
to George Duke of Clarence. On 
his death—Mr. Bankes sticks to the 
Malmsey butt—the castle and royal 
don mins of Corfu reverted to tho 
Crown. 

When tho third Bichard fell at 
Bos worth, and 

The rose of snow 
Entwined with hor blushing foe, 

ITenry VII. prepared Corfo Castle 
for the residence of his ip other, tho 
Countess of Biehrnond and Derby ; 
and a very good countess too. She 
erected the noble monument to her 
parents, the Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset, that still graces Wim- 
borne Minster, and endowed in that 
town a school which bears, most, un¬ 
righteously', the name of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth. The Countess outlived the 
King, her son, hut oidy for one year; 
and at Iter death the castle again re¬ 
verted to the Crown, and became the 
property of Henry VIII. 

Corfu Castle remained unappro- 

S riated by any favoured courtier 
urine the reign of tho bluff King. 
All wi ho had won any favour in his 
eyes were intent upon tho plunder 
of tho bags and lands of hoarding 
abbots; but at his death, and when 
the proud aiuDgrasping Seymourf 
became protector, Corfo was added 
to the vast amount of property, re¬ 
ligious and royal, which this most in¬ 
dustrious of Earls had accumulated 
and waA accumulating, till his high 
career terminated in blood on Tower- 
hill, in January, 1553; and so tho 
castle again lapsed to the Crown. 

In Elizabeth's time the castle was 


granted to a fortunate subject, and 
became a step in the advancement 
of the liandsomo Hatton, ere 
The seals aiul maces danced before him. 

Bom he was of a family more an¬ 
cient than wealthy in Northamptonshire. 
Being young and of a comely tallness 
of body ami amiable countenance, he 
got into such favour that she took him 
into her band of fifty gentlemen pen¬ 
sioners ; and afterwards, for his modest 
sweetness of condition, into the number 
of tho gentlemen of her Privy Chamber ; 
made him captain of her guard, vice- 
chamberlain, and one of her Privy Coun¬ 
cil ; and lastly mode him Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of England, and honoured him 
with tho order of George. 

But he grew old and ailing—hor 
Majesty snubbed him, and, as ho 
died unmarried, the castle passed to 
his nephew, Sir William,{ son of a 
sister of Sir Christopher. Sir Wil¬ 
liam left no children, and tho pro¬ 
perty came ultimately to his widow, 
tlu* Lndv Elizabeth Hatton, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, 
who became the second wife of Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, to whose domes¬ 
tic happiness she by no means con¬ 
tributed, though she, as well us her 
beautiful daughter, ‘ the Lady Fran¬ 
cos,’ did, not a little, to tho scanda¬ 
lous chronicles of gentle King Jamie 
the Sixth of Scotland and First of 
England, and of his unfortunate 
son. 

This dashing lady was fond of field 
sports, hawking especially, and, 
among other fusluonahlo pursuits, 
was much addicted to necromancy. 

Tho celebrated wizard, Forman, was 
said t<» be much in hor confidence. Per¬ 
sons of both sexes, and of ill ranks of 
life, rosorted to him in large lumbers, to 
consult his art in tho marshes of Lam¬ 
beth, whore ho dwelt, lie adopted a 
rulo which confined the list of his in¬ 
quiries to those who had some degree of 
education ; for, in no caso would ho 
answer any questions, unless the in¬ 
quirers first wrote with their own hands 
' their names at length in a book, which 
ho kept for this purpose, and thus, by 
means of these names, he had more titan 


* The Earl of Somerset. • t Earl of Hertford. 

J 1588, wlticb the astronomer Koningsltorg had foretold, an hundred years before, 
would bo an admirable year, produced tho Spanish Armada, and Corfe was now 
again to become a fortress. Cannon were for the first time mounted on its battle¬ 
ments, and the Queen, to encourage the good spirit which was abroad, gave a charter 
to the inhabitants of the castle and thorough, conferring on them the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by tho inhabitants and barons of the Cinque [torts, 
including tjic right of returning two members to Parliament. 
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half of the greatest personages of the 
court in hi* power. This hook was pro- 
duci'il in court at the trial of the mur¬ 
derers of Sir Thomas Overlmry, those 
infamous persons having consulted For¬ 
man on the subject of their horrible de¬ 
sign, also with regard to their own ul¬ 
timate fate. Sir Anthony Weldon, in 
his amusing memoir, tells us ‘There was 
much mirth made in the court upon the 
showing this hook, for it was reported 
the first leaf my Lord Coke lighted on 
he found his own wife’s name.’ 

Upon his donth Corfo Castle be¬ 
came the property of Sir John 
Bnnkcs, of whom Mr. Garrard thus 
writes, in a letter to the Earl of 
Strafford, them Lord Wentworth, 
and Lord Deputy in Ireland:— 

Shall I toll yourself how Hankes, the 
Attorney (ieucral, hath been commended 
unto his Majesty - that he exceeds l’aeon 
in eloquence, Chancellor KUesmeio in 
judgment, and William Tv'oy in law 
High praises. Pray God he answers his 
expectation that so praised him. 

[t is not to lie wondered at that 
the widow and daughter of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Colic should have taken ad¬ 
vantage of their liberty to dispose of 
Corfu. 

The very entrance of tins castle, with 
its massive barriers anil ponderous pint 
cull is, could hardly fail to lcmind the 
ladies of the (lateliouse, in which each 
of them had passed a portion of their 
time not very agreeably. 

The dragon’s teeth sown in the 
last reign began now to spring up 
into u sullieiently strong crop. The 
most edieient man in the King’s ser¬ 
vice had received his first blow in 
the follow ing letter :— 

Wentworth, — Certainly I should bo 
much to bkme not to admit so good a 
fiiend as you are to speak with me, 
since I deny it to none that then 1 is not 
a just exception against it; yet I must 
freely tell you that the cause of this 
desire of yours, if it be known, will 
rather hearten than discourage your 
enemies, for if they can once find that 
you apprehend the dark setting of a 
storm, when I say no, they will make 
you leave to care for anything in a short 
while lmt for your fears; and, believe it, 
the marks of my favours that stop 
malicious tongues, are neither places nor 
titles, hut the little welcome I give to 
accusers and the willing ear I give to 
my servants. This is not to disparage 
those favours (for onvy flies most at the 
fairest mark!, hut to show their use, to 
wit, not to quell envy, hut to reward 
service, it being truly so when the 


master, without tlio servant’s impor¬ 
tunity, does it; otherwise, men judge it 
to proceed more from the servant's wit 
than tho master’s favour, i will end 
with a rule that may serve for a states¬ 
man, courtier, or a lover,'—never make 
a di-fence or apology before you lie 
accused. And so I rest your assured 
friend. 

Chaiu.es H. 

Linilhurnt, 3rd Sept., 1630. 

l’rynne hnd now (10:17) twice lost 
his ears ; he had them sewn on again 
after tlu* first excision. But there 
wns a good time coming for him and 
his friends. 

Laud and his surplices had re¬ 
ceived more than one rude hint; ami 
in his diary the Archbishop writes 
(101.0):— 

IU'luhn- 27, St. Simon ami 
Ere. —1 went into my upper study, to 
see some manuscripts which I was 
sending to Oxford. Ti) that studv 
hung my piAuiv, taken by the life, and 
coming in, 1 found it fallen down upon 
the face, and lying on the floor, the 
string being broken by which it hanged 
against the wall. 1 am almost every 
day thieatcni-i] with my ruin in Parlia¬ 
ment. Cod grant this he no omen 1 

Ih remher LS, Ei'itlat/. -l was accused 
by tlio House of Commons for high 
treason, without any particular charge 
laid against me. Mr. Holies was the 
mail who brought up the message to 
the Lords. Soon after, the charge was 
brought into the Upper House by Scots 
commissioners, tending to prove me an 
incendiary, upon which l was presently 
committed to the gentleman usher. 1 
was permitted to go in his company to 
Lambeth, for a hook or two to read in. 
1 stayed at Lambeth till the evening, to 
avoid the gazing of tho people. 

On the 22nd of March in tlio next 
year the Earl of* Strafford was 
brought to trial; all know with what 
result:— 

The populace at first interrupted his 
dying speech with insults,abut his de¬ 
meanour and his voice so touched upon 
the generous feeling inherent in the 
British character, that when he had 
concluded his speech and his prayer, 
there did not appear to be one ruffian 
left in the multitude, except the brutal 
hireling who performed the execution. 

‘ The lA-adsman’ (says the Tt'ue Relation 
of the Manner of the Execution of 
Thermae, Earle of Strafford, published 
at the time), ‘ letting fall the fatall axe, 
caught up his head, and showed it to 
all the people; his eyes rolled Up and 
downe, but his body stirred very little; 
but the bloudy executioner is to be ad- 
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mired at, for lin laughed whilst lie hod 
the head in his baud.' 

Carlo tlirows no little doubt on 
the celebrated letter, dated from tho 
Tower, May 4, 1041, and delivered 
to the King, in tho name of the 
Karl of Strafford, expressing his re¬ 
solution to give up nis life with all 
the cheerfulness imaginable in tho 
just acknowledgment of his Ma¬ 
jesty's exceeding favours, and for 
tho prosperity of his sacred person 
and the commonwealth, <te. If Mr. 
Kidney Wortlev Montague, second 
son of Edward, tho first Earl of 
Sandwich, is to bo credited, ho had, 
according to Carle, been assured by 
William, son of tlio great Earl, that 
when he was admitted to visit lus 
father the night, before the execution, 
upon occasion of the condemned 
Karl’s advising him to a private life, 
to have nothing to do wjjdi eourts, 
and alleging his own melancholy ease 
of being given up a sacrificekp party 
rage and malice, after all his merits 
and services to tho Crown, as an in¬ 
stance how little dependence was to 
be had upon them, he could not help 
expressing his wonder at those com- 
plaints of being given up, and then 
mentioned the affair of tho letter, 
and the consequences thereof. His 
father, he said, received tho account 
with all the surprise imaginable, and 
declared to liiin very solemnly ‘ that 
he had never wrote any such letter; 
and that it was a pure forgery of his 
enemies, in order to misguide the 
King to consent to his death.’ 

It is difficult to deal with historic 
doubts, but we incline to agree with 
Mr. Bankcs that— 

The story of tionl Strafford’s last 
letter to this King will probably con¬ 
tinue* to bis received as related by Iiuniu 
and others; nor is it easy to conceive 
such an extent of villany as tho allega¬ 
tion contained in Carte’s history im¬ 
plies ; and yet it has always appeared 
inconsistent with tho truly nobio cha¬ 
racter at the Earl of Strafford that ho 
should make a generous offer of his 
li& to the King, and afterwards utter 
reproaches when he found that the offer 
guild# by biin was acted upon. • 

T h o T fa g and the Parliament were 
iooh at deadly strife, and tho coming 
was to reap tho bloody 
began to show himself 


in the field as one ‘that would sett 
well at tho mark.’* 

Tho first time I ever took notion ol 
Mr. Cromwell (says Warwick) was hi 
the very lieginning of the Parliament 
held in November, 1640. 1 came into 

the house one morning, and perceived a 
gentleman speaking, whom 1 knew not, 
very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a 
slain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
seen mode by an ill country-tailor ; his 
linen was plain and not very dean; and 
I remember a speck or two of blond 
upon his little band, which was not 
much huger than his collar. His hat 
was without a hat-hand. Ilis stature 
was of a good tu*o; his sword stuck 
close to his side; his countenance 
swollen and reddish, his voioe sharp and 
untuneable, and his eloquence full of 
fervour. For the subject matter would 
not bear much of reason; it being on 
behalf of u servant of Mr. Pry one's : 
I sincerely profess it lessened much my 
reverence unto that great council, for 
this gentleman was very much heark¬ 
ened to. 

Why wns ho hearkenod to in his 
plain suit, little blood-specked baud, 
and not over-clean linen P Because 
he was terribly in earnest; because 
tho cup of bitterness was full to 
overflowing; because liis spirit was 
strong in him, and ho felt that the 
plain cloth suit—the cloth of frieze 
—would one day ho an overmatch 
for the doth of gold. 

As the civil war spread, tho castles 
and Btrong places, bucIi as Corfe 
Castle and Basing IIouso, became of 
no small importance, and tho former 
was for a long time loyally kept 
against all coiners by an heroic lady, 
whoso ‘ name will go down to pos¬ 
terity with I hat of the •elcbrated 
Countess of March, known in Scot¬ 
land as lilaclc Agnes, who gallantly 
and successfully defended the Castle 
of Dunbar against the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury and his English army. 

Lady Bankes, the wife of Sir John 
Bankcs, tho lauded Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral of former years, and at the time 
to which we now allude Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Common Pleas, and one 
of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, was a daughter of 
the ancient family of the Hawtreys 
of Rislip, Middlesex, They were of 
Norman descent, and camo to Eng¬ 
land at tho time of the Conquest. 


* Bir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs, 
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Sir John had received commands 
from the King to attend him at York 
in Easter Term, 1042, and had leave 
from the two houses to obey. The 
breach between the King and the 
Parliament growing wider daily, 
Lady Bankes retired with her chil¬ 
dren and family to Corfe Castle, and 
there they remained in peace all the 
winter, and a great part of the spring 
until May, 1043, about which timo 
‘the rebels,’ as the forces under the 
command of Sir Waller Erie, Sir 
Thomas Trenehard, and others are 
designated by that loyal diurnal, 
‘ The Mereunus Itusticus,' had pos¬ 
sessed themselves of Dorchester, 
Lyme, Meleombe, W ey mouth, W are- 
ham, and Poole (Portland Castlo 
having been treacherously delivered 
up), so that Corfe Castle alone re¬ 
mained in obedience to the King. 
It was of great importance to secure 
a fortress whose audition would make 
the whole sea-coast for the Parlia¬ 
ment, and a plan for securing it was 
accordingly laid. 

The Mayor and Barons of Corfe 
Castle had. it seems, permission 
from the lord of the castle to course 
a stag on May-day, a solemnity 
which drew forth the gentry of the 
island and a great concourse of 

i people. Some troops of horse from 
Jorehestcr and other places came 
into the island ostensibly for the 
hunting, but with very different 
game in view, for it occurred to them 
that it would be no difficult matter to 
surprise the gentlemen during the 
hunt, and then tako the castle. 
Forowarned is forearmed. The news 
of their coming dispersed the hunters, 
spoiled the sport, and Lady Bankes 
gave orders for the safe custody of 
the castle gates, and to keep them 
shut. The troopers having missed 
their game on the hills, came, some 
of them, to the castleunder a pretence 
of wishing to see it; but entrance 
being denied them, the common 
soldiers confirmed the common re¬ 
port by using threatening language, 
and words implying intention of 
taking the castle. The disgusted 
commanders utterly disavowed any 
such thought, and denied that they 
luyd any such commission; but the 
wise lady, thinking that such visi¬ 
tors were better out than in, kept 
her gates closed. Nay, she took 
occasion to call in a guard to secure 


the castle against any design of the 
rebels. 

The taking in this guard, as it secured 
her at home, so it rendered her suspected 
abroad; from thenceforward there was a 
watchful and vigilant eye to till her ac¬ 
tions ; whatsoever she sends out or sends 
in is suspected; her ordinary provisions 
for her family are by fame multiplied 
and reported to be more than double 
what indeed they were, as if she now 
had an intention to victual and man the 
castlo against the forces of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Presently letters 
are sent from the Committee'at Poole to 
demand the four small pieces in the 
castlo. and the pretence was, liecause the 
islanders conceivod strange jealousies 
that tho pieces were mounted and put on 
their carriages. Hereupon the Lady 
Bankes despatched messengers to Dor¬ 
chester and Poole, to entreat the com¬ 
missioners that the small pieces might 
remain in the castle for her own defence; 
and to take away tho ground of the 
islanders’ jealousies, she caused the 
pieces tp he taken off their carriages 
again: hereupon a promise was made 
that they should be left to her possession. 
But there passed not many days before 
forty seamen (they in the castle not sus¬ 
pecting any such thing) came very early 
in the morning, to demand the pieces ; 
the lady in person (early as it was) goes 
to the gates, and desires to see their 
warrant. They produced one, under 
the hands of some of the commissioners, 
but instead of delivering them, though 
at the time there were but five men in 


tho castle, yet these five, assisted 
by the maid servants, at their lady's 
command, mount these pieces on their 
carriages again, and loading one of them, 
they gave fire 1 , which small thunder so af¬ 
frighted the seamen that they all quitted 
the castle, and ran away. They being 
gone, by beat of drum she summons help 
into the castle, and upon the alarm given, 
a very considerable guard of tenants 
and friends came in to her assist¬ 
ance, there being withal some fifty 
arms brought into the 1 castlo from 


several parts of the island; this guard 

was kept in the castle about a week. 

During this timo many threatening 

letters were sent unto the lady, teeing 

her what great forces shotfjdyiti# 

to fetch them if she would/jtafelfr^MM 

means be persuaded to deliv0^|Hngu 

to deprive her of her 

most of them being 

abouts, they threaten tha^jjf 

pose the delivery of them, they wwsiffir 

fire their houses: presently 4 mtB 

came to the castle, there 

wring their hands, and with Hfrimormw 

oratory persuade their husbands to «««««) 
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home, an<l not by saving others to ex¬ 
po** their own houses to spoil and ruin. 
Now to reduce the castle into a dis¬ 
tressed condition, they did not only in¬ 
terrupt two hundred weight of powder, 
provided against a siege, but they inter¬ 
dict them the liberty of common markets. 
Proclamation is made at Wareliam that 
no beef, beer, or other provisions should 
be sold to Lady Bankes, or for her use; 
strict watches are kept that no messen- 
gera should pass into or out of the castle. 
Being thus distressed, all means of vic¬ 
tualing the castle tieiug taken away, 
And being but slenderly furnished for a 
siege, either with ammunition or with vic¬ 
tual, at last they came to a treaty of 
composition, of which the result was, 
that the Lady Bankes should deliver up 
three or lour small pieces, the biggest 
carrying not above a three-pound bullet, 
and that the rebels should permit her to 
mj<>y the castle and arms in it, in peace 
and ijuietnusH. 


N o experienced general could have 
acted with more sagacity than this 
lady. The paltry pieces being given 
up, her enemie% |*i<mght that they 
might possess of tho 

castle at any morntjet^ relaxed in 
their vigilance, and instead of the 
interdict, Lady Bankes had now 
only to ask ana hare, and improved 
the occasion by furnishing the strong¬ 
hold with provisions of all sorts, a 
hundred and a-half of powder, and a 
quantity of match in proportion. 
On the advance of Prince Maurice 
and the Marquis of Hertford to¬ 
wards Blandford, she sent a mes¬ 
senger to them, signifying her con¬ 
dition, the importance of the place, 
and desiring their assistance. Where¬ 
upon they sent Captain Lawrence, 
son of Sir Edward, to command in 
chief; but as he was w itliout a com¬ 
mission, ho could not command 
money or provisions to bo brought 
in until it was too late. 

There was~ besides, in the castle, 
Captain Bond, a trusty old soldier. 
Tho place was first attacked by be¬ 
tween two sad three hundred horse 
fibof* sad two pieces of ordnance, 
from the hills on the 
. four houses in the 
iegers then Bum- 
oastle in vain, ana for 
that time they left it. On a misty 

Sir Walter 



Erie, throe captains, and between 
five and six hundred men threw 
themselves into the town, and com¬ 
menced operations in earnest, bring¬ 
ing with (hem a demi-oannon, aoul- 
verin, and two sacros. 

Then follows an amount of tho 
siege, and of the usual methods of 
exciting the soldiery with promise 
of plunder, <fec. 

When all these arts took no effect, then 
they fall to stratagems and engines; olio 
they call tho ‘sow,’ and tho othur tho 
‘boar,’ being made with hoards lined, 
with wool to doad tho shot/ Tho first 
that inovod forward wiuj tho sow, but 
not being musket proof, she cast nine of 
eleven of her farrow ; for tho musketeers 
from this castle were so good marksmen 
at their legs, tho only part of all their 
bodies left without dolonco, that nine 
ran away as well os their broken and 
battered legs would give them leave, and 
of tho two which neither know how to 
run away, nor well to stay for fear, ono 
w as slain. The hoar, of the two (a man 
would think) the vahantor creature, Hoe¬ 
ing tho ill huccchh of the sow to cast her 
litter befoio her time, durst not advance. 

The cost of this Boar and Sow- 
engines somewhat similar to tho 
yrXteeT; (tesludo) of tho Greeks, and 
another engiuo of theirs composed 
of boards, lute tlio ltoman Fluleus, 
—appears among the clmrgcs upon 
tho Dorset county rate for tho year 
1643 

July 7. For boards, hair, and wool, 
for making a sow against tho 
Castle . ...£234 

July 12. For three truckle 

wheels for the sow ..000 

W. Stewart Hose, addressing tho 
eastle, thus commemorates the on¬ 
slaught mid defeat in his poem on 
the ucuth of Edward tho Martyr:— 
Thou when you rear’d, mid sap and 
siege, 

The banner of your rightful liege, 

At your hho-captaiu's call: 
Who, miracle of womankind! 

Lent mettle to tho meanest hind 

That mann'd her castle walk 

What time the banded zealots swore, 
Long foil’d thy banner’d towers before, 
Their fearful entrance made. 
To raise thy wails with plough and 
barrow, 

Yet oft tho wild sow cast her farrow, 

And well the boar was bay’d.* 


related of Black Agnes, who, when the battering engines of 
fttwg massive stones on the battlements of the castle of Dunbar, caused 
l tt if in soorn, to wipe away the dust with their handkerchiefs; and 
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But to continue the account of 
the siege 

The most advantageous part of their 
batteries was the church, which they 
without fear of profanation used, not 
only as their rampart hut their rendez¬ 
vous ; of the surplice they made two 
shirts for two soldiers ; they broke down 
tho organ, and made the pipeH serve fur 
eases to hold theii powder and shot; 
and not being furnished with musket-bul¬ 
lets tln-y cut off the lead of the church, 
and rolled up atid shot it without ever 
casting it in a mould. Hir Walter and 
tho commanders were earnest to press 
forward the soldiers, hut as prodigal us 
they were of tho blood of the common 
soldiers, they were sparing enough of 
their own. It was a general observa¬ 
tion that valiant Hir Walter never wil¬ 
lingly exposed himself to any hazard, 
for being by chance endangered with a 
bullet-shot through his coat, afterwards 
ho put on a bear’s Hkin; and to the 
eternal honour of the knight’s valour be 
it recorded, for fear of musket-shot (for 
others they had none) he was seen to 
creep on all four on tho sides of the hill 
to keep himself from danger. * * * * 
Being armed with drink, they now 
resolve to storm the castle on all sides 
and apply their scaling-ladders, it 
being ordered by the leaders (if I may 
without a solecism call them so that 
stood behind, and did not so much as 
follow) that when twenty were entered 
they should give a watch-word to the 
rest, and that was ‘Old Wat,' a word 
ill chosen by Hir Watt Uric, and con¬ 
sidering tho business in luiml, little bet¬ 
ter than ominous, for, if 1 be not deceived, 
the hunters that beat bushes for the 
fearful timorous hare call him Old 
Watt.’ 

Here again Mereurius is confirmed 
by the charges on the county rate 
for 1643>:— 

August 2.—For a firkin of hot waters 
for the soldiers when they scaled tho 
castle.all 12 0 

But to return to the siege 

Being now pot-valiant and possessed 
with a borrowed courage, which was to 
evaporate in sleep, they divide their 
forces into two parties, whereof one 
assaults the middle want, defended by 


valiant Captain Lawrence and the greater 
part of the soldiers; the other assaults 
the upper ward, which the Lady llankcs 
(to her eternal honour he it spoken) with 
her daughters, women, and five Holdiers, 
undertook to make good against tho 
rebels, and did bravely perform wbat 
she undertook; for by heaving over 
stones and hot embers, they repelled the 
rebels, and kept them from climbing the 
ladders, thence to throw in that wildfire 
which every rebel had already fit' tfis 
hand. Being repelled, and bavins' lift ' 
this siege and this assault lost and hurt 
an hundred men, old Sir Watt, bearing - 
that tho king’s forces were 
cried, and ran away crying, leaving 
Sydenham to command in chief, to bring 
off the ordnance, ammunition, and the 
remainder of the army', who, afraid to 
appear abroad, kept sanctuary in the 
church till night, meaning to sup and 
run away by starlight: but supper being 
ready and set on the table, an alarm was 
given that the king'* furore were coming. 
This newt tofjfc away Sydenham's sto¬ 
mach; all thia provision was but messes 
of meatMt sepulchres of (bo 

dead: he leaves his 'irtiUery, ammuni¬ 
tion, and (widish with these men is some¬ 
thing) a good SUppw^wod fall away to 
take bopt for 'ilwmnjp likewise at 
the shon.ihold.flir'hl^'.H'd horse to the 
next taken,. wfcichn«td*y proved good 
prize to the soldier* (if'the castle. Tints, 
after six weeks’ strict Siege, this castle, 
the desire of the rebels, the tears of old 
Hir Watt, and the key of those parts, by 
the loyalty and bravo resolution ol this 
honourable lady, flic valour of Captain 
Lawrence, and some eighty soldiers {by 
flic loss only of two men), was delivered 
from tho bloody intentions of these mer¬ 
ciless rebels, on the fourth of August, 
1643. 

The fury with which the castle of 
Sir John Bankcs was attacked at. this 

5 articular time arose from his con- 
uct on the summer circuit. Pre¬ 
siding at the Salisbury assizes, lie 
had, in his charge to the grand buy, 
denounced tho Earl of 
Manchester, and others, as ymfo.'al 
high treason for con.timiing^iui]Rtea 
against the King, to yyl 
sities he hod liberal^ 




when the Earl of Salisbury commanded a huge military engine, 
advanced to the foot of the walls, she, in a scoffing rhyme, mlvhwf; 
fare of his sow, for she would make her farrow her pigs. She 
enormous piece of rock should bo discharged on the engine, 
another occasion, on arrow shot by an archer of her train 
English knight through his complete suit of armour. ‘ Tin 
tiring pins,' said the gallant Earl of Salisbury, in stem adnti 
‘the countess's love-sliafts pierce to the heart.’ After a I 
weeks the siege was abandoned by the English troops. 
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For this act, by an ordinance of the 
Parliament, be forfeited all property, 
as well real as personal; and for Ins 
charge to the grand jury was pro¬ 
claimed a traitor to the state. 

The circuit was now terminated ; 
and when Chief Justice Bankcs re¬ 
turned after his long absence, he was 
welcomed bv his heroic, wife in the 
castle which she had saved, and 
found the. king's forces in the west 
in the fiill tide of success. In July, 
Sir William Waller bud been totally 
defeated at ltoundawny Down, and 
Bristol *had surrendered to the fiery 
.Rupert. 

In the preceding month, on the 
18th of June, Hampden had been 
mortally wounded in the skirmish 
of the Clinlgrov o-tield. A clergy¬ 
man of a neighbouring parish sent 
the intelligence to the King’s 
quarters, and Sir Philip Warwick 
introduced tho messenge/dnto the 
royal presence. ‘I found,’ says 
Warwick, ‘tho King would' havo 
sent him over any chirurgeon of his, 
if any liad been wanting, In Lon¬ 
don the parliamentary party was in 
great, dilGculties, and republican 
principles were openly avowed by a 
few. Harry Martin was sent to the 
Tower for his bold utterance* of 
w hat many secretly felt and wished, 
but not long to remain there incar¬ 
cerated. The Independents began 
to menace the Presbyterians, and 
the thiring enthusiasm of the former 
broke forth in declarations indicat¬ 
ing the uiost extreme measures. Tn 
London the pulpit drum was again 
vigorously heat to rouse the fainting 
spirits of the populace, nnrl the me¬ 
tropolis was fortified. 

On the 10th of August, the King, 
with his triumphant, anny, arrived 


before Gloucester; that city saved 
London, and the King lost three of 
his noblest, supporters by tho deaths 
of Lord Falkland, the Karl of Car¬ 
narvon, and the Earl of Sunderland. 

The queen had now fled to France, 
and the tide of the royal success 
began to ebb in the west. Corf’o 
Castle was almost the only place of 
strength between Exeter ami London 
which still held out for the royal 
cause; and laidy Bankcs, encom¬ 
passed by threats and dangers on 
every side, had before her the pro¬ 
spect of a seeoud gloomy winter, 
which had hardly Ret in when her 
husband, the Chief Justice, unex¬ 
pectedly died at Oxford.f 

The new year was ushered in by 
the execution of the Ilothams, father 
and son, for treason in communicat¬ 
ing with the queen. On the :Jr»l 
January, in this year,J the ordinance 
for abolishing the Book of Common 
Prayer waa passed; and, on tho 
10th, Laud was beheaded.' On tho 
14th of June, the decisively crushing 
baltle of Naseby was fought, but 
some places held out yet. 

The royal banner etill floated over 
Corfe Castle and the widowed he¬ 
roine ; hut it waa now in a stato of 
blockade. 

On the 15th of August, Sherborne 
surrendered to the parliamentary 
forces; on the 14th of October, 
Basing House was taken; on tho 
28th, the blockade of Exeter was 
completed, and orders were sent for 
more effective operations against 
Corfe Castle to Colonel Bingham, 
governor pC Poole. 

But the age of chivalry was not 
gone,§ and perhaps there %as no 
more gallant expedition during tho 
whole course of the civil war than 


* That it was better that uric family-- - and lie confessed that ho alluded to the 
royal one—should lie destroyed, rather tluiri tho whole people, 
t 28th Doc. 1844. X 1645. 

$ Though the palmy days of heraldry were fast waning, the Muinblazons of 
that day made on expiring effort which would* have done credit to the painters of 
the Shield* of the Seven who went against Thebes. Thus, ‘ The Earl of Caer¬ 
narvon had for hi* device, ’ says Thos. Blount, gent., ‘ a lyon dupainted, and six dugs 
bjtytittg or haying at him; one of the six was bigger than the rest, from whoso 
aentjh issued a little scrowel, on why-h wan written ‘ Kimbolton ’ the other >logs 
.had eaoh the name of one of the five accused members. The Lord Mollenewx figured 
'Sr'ipi.ol^oitted by a crescent: the motto from tho sun ‘Quid si rofulsero?’ From 
» motto rati: ‘ Vm Comihus meis.’ A gross insult this on the matri- 
at the Earl of Essex, who, having married two wives in succession, 
-joSToccasion to divorce them both. Kir Thomas I/ukc (tho original of 
flawed ‘a Bible and a.map of London.’ With many more for the 
dSpnapVtm both sides, showing the rancorous spirit that pa-vailed. 
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that undertaken on tho 29th of 
January, 1246, by a young officer 
who singularly enough bore the 
name of Cromwell. 

Hearing of the distressed condition of 
a widowed lady shut up with her daugh¬ 
ters in a closely besieged castle, he re¬ 
solved to inako an effort for their relief. 
Accompanied by a troop which partook 
of the gallantly of their commander, 
numbering a hundred and twenty men, 
he set out, probably from Oxford, and 
marching with a degree of rapidity which 
anticipated all intelligence of his design, 
he passed through the quarters of Colo¬ 
nel Cooke undiscovered, and came to 
Wareluvm: tho scarfs of Fairfax had re¬ 
placed their own; the. sentinels saluted 
the officer as he passed; and he rode 
with his troop into the town, and directly 
up to the governor’s house. The gover¬ 
nor, aware that no such troop was ex¬ 
pected, took the alarm and barricaded 
his lodgings, firing from thence upon his 
assailants. They had not much time to 
bestow on this attack ; therefore, in order 
to bring the contest to a conclusion, they 
set fire to a house in the vicinity, which 
stood near to the powder magazine; and 
the governor, finding it necessaiy to 
avoid this new danger, consented to yield 
himself a prisoner, and was carried, to¬ 
gether with two committee-men mounted 
behind some of the triumphant troopers, 
to the foot of Corfe Castle. Here a largo 
force was drawu out to oppose their fur- 
tkor progress, but the gallant bearing of 
this little troop, and tho besieged shout¬ 
ing their welcome from the walls, pre¬ 
pared to sally forth if a contest should 
oommenco, induced the besiegers to give 
way. The gallant band accomplished 
their purpose; and whilst tendering their 
services to the lady, they presented ahm 
for her acceptance tho prisoners they 
had so gallantly captured. 

Tim qjijoct of this chivalrous action 
was probably an offer of escape to the 
ladies from the castle; it was not, h^sr-- 
ever, accepted; and in their return these 
brave men, surrounded by superior 
forces, and not acquainted with the 
country, sustained a defeat from Colonel 
Cooke; Colonel Cromwell and some of 
his troopers woro taken prisoners, others 
of the troop escaped in various directions, 
and a portion of them returning found a 
refuge within the castle walls. 

But tlio end was at hand, and 
treachery did what open force could 
not do. 

The course of events shifted rapidly 
now, and though the lady of the castle 
was still as intrepid as at first, it was 
not so with all who were around her. 
The captive governor of Warcham pre¬ 


vailed on Colonel Lawrence, hitherto so 
trustworthy, and still thought to be so, 
not only to connive at his escape, hut 
to accompany him in his flight. And 
there was within the walls another 
traitor, whose conduct was still more 
base, and his treachery far more fatal 
in its consequences. Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Pitman, an officer in the garrison, 
had served under the Earl of Inchequin 
in Ireland, and, being weary of the 
King’s service, let the enemy know that 
if he might have a protection, he would 
deliver the place to Parliament, which 
offer was accepted,' transmitted to Lon¬ 
don, and a protection sent down. On 
this, he proposed to Colonel Anketil, 
the goveftaor, that he would fetch one 
hundred men out of Somersetshire to 
reinforce the garrison, and would gut 
leave of the enemy’s commander, under 
pretence of procuring an exchange for 
his brother, then prisoner in tile Parlia¬ 
ment quarters, for one of the enemy’s 
officers, who was prisoner in the castle. 
This being approved of, he formed a 
design with Colonel Bingham, who com¬ 
manded the sieg% that under this colour 
he should convey above one hundred 
men into the castle, and as soon as they 
were entered the besiegers should make 
an attack. 


Pitman led tike men in the night 
to the post agreed upon for their 
entrance. Colonel Anketil was ready 
to receive them. Some were in 
disguise, and knew every part of 
the castle. Anketil seems to havo 
had some misgivings, for when fifty 
were entered, seeing more behind, 
the governor ordered the port to be 
shut, saying there were as many as 
he could dispose of. Pitman ex¬ 
postulated until him, but apparently 
in vain, and those who entered pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the King’s and 
Queen’s towers, tfnd the two plat¬ 
forms, expecting the time of attack, 
it being then two hours after mid¬ 
night. 

The besieged, as aooh aa the fraud 
was discovered, fired, and threw dojvn 
great stones upon these intruders, but 
they maintained their post. There were, 
in fact, only six men of the garrison in 
the upper part of the castle, for that 
was considered impregnable. The reft' 
maipder of the defending force WM&- 
placed in the lower wards, ~ L '- 1 - 
hitherto been the post of ■ 
besieging forces, aa Wtna.%: 
their friends on the towerai 
began to advance; audit] 
to the inmates of the 
were betrayed. A parley wa*( 
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and the circumstance of a Parliamentary 
officer being there with others of that 
party prisoners in the castle, induced 
the hcniegers to offer conditions which 
were accepted; but the truce was broken 
almost as soon as it was agreed upon ; 
two of the besiegers, anxious for the 
spoil, came over the wall by means of a 
ladder; some of the garrison tired upon 
them, and the risk now became immi¬ 
nent of a general slaughter throughout 
the castle. Colonel Bingham, however, 
who was no hireling officer, but a des¬ 
cendant of a family long known and 
highly respected in the county, eould 
not but admire the courage of tho lady 
who was his foe, and lie succeeded in 
preserving the lives of one hundred and 
forty persons then within the castle; 
two of the garrison wore killed, and one 
of the besiegers, in this final struggle. 
Thirty prisoners of the Parliamentary 
party being found in the castle, were 
now’ set at liberty. 

Thus, after a resistance of nearly 
three years’ duration, this brave lady 
was dispossessed of the forties which 
she continued to defend so long as a 
chance remained for the preservation of 
the (rown: ami when thus suddenly 
sent forth with her children to search 
for a home, it was her comfort to re¬ 
member how faithful had been the at¬ 
tachment of all her humble neighbours, 
when the treachery of hireling strangers 
had accomplished what threats and force 
had failed to effect. Tho work of plun¬ 
der throughout tho castle was soon 
aelueve.il Here were found stores of 
victuals and supplies, including seven 
teen barrels of powder, with match, &c., 
and theie are not a few of the fair man¬ 
sions of Dorsetshire which have been 
constructed, in a large measure, with 
the stone and timber carried away from 
this castle. The halls, galleries, and 
other chambers throughout the building 
wore nobly decorated with rich ta[>estry 
and carpeting; otliffr article's of furni¬ 
ture also, suitable in taste and value, 
which had remained, probably, since the 
splendid days of Sir Christopher Hatton, 


were there in abundance, and all these 
fell into the hands of the despoilers, 
The county sequestrators,* and officers 
commanding at the siege, had been 
ordered by the Parliament to slight the 
castle, but the solidity of the walls de¬ 
fied in many parts oven tho fores of 
gunpowder. Whole months were occu¬ 
pied in tho endeavour, and heavy 
charges thrown upon tho county-rate for 
effecting the rIow progress of this de¬ 
struction ; and in spite of all theso cn- 
doav ours, the remains of tho castle pre¬ 
sent at this day one of the most imposing 
masses of architectural structure that 
are to lie s<*cn throughout the kingdom. 
Those ruins have now ivy mantles on 
their towers, and the grass grows in the 
vaults and dungeons : but the lapse of 
two centuries has had no more effect 
than the ravaging attempts of man for 
destroying tho sulwtantial portions of 
the building. One large tower was dis¬ 
placed, many years ago, by the effects 
of a violent thunder storm, and it rolled 
into the stream below. The weight of 
this moss is said to have shaken the 
ground to a degree which produced the 
effect of an earthquake throughout the 
neighbouring borough. 

The last carriage which is known 
to liavc passed over the castle bridge 
wok tliut of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, in October, 1814, not 
w ithout danger from the absence of 
the parapet and t he elevation of the 
narrow causeway; Imt it was not 
thou that, she was to make block 
doth dear in England, amid a 
nation’s tears. 

We wish our space would permit 
us to dwell longer on these pages, 
which abound with legends, anec¬ 
dotes, and historical memoranda; 
hut u r c nfust unwillingly quit Corfe 
Cast le, not without our lieartv tliauks 
to the worthy descendant ofworthy 
ancestors, for his well-written and 
most amusing book. 


* There in a letter extant from tho Dorse tub ire Committee of Heipi extra torn, 
Rignod by ‘ Ki. Jtroderipp’ and ‘ Jno”. Whitway,’ to their superiors in Jxmdon, re¬ 
questing their ‘ lordships’ ’ advice as to the prosecution of the sequestration, and 
the case of difficulty arising concerning the Lady Banket*. But, m Mr. Batikes 
olwcrves, their Lonlships in London were at that time too much occupied in the 
division of the rjkmI to find time for an answer to inquiries which related only to 
the maintenance of those who had been plundered. 


V 
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THOUGHTS ON SHELLEY AND BYRON. 

HIKE pools, ■who forty years ago proclaimed their intention of working 
J a revolution in English literature, and who have succeeded in their 
purpose, recommended especially a more simple and truthful view of 
nature. The established canons of poetry were to be discarded aw artificial; 
as to matter, the poet was to represent mere nature as lie saw her; as to 
form, he was to ho his own law. Freedom and nature were to be his watch¬ 
words. 

No theory could be more in harmony with the spirit of the age, and the 
impulse which had been given to it by the burning words of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The school which arose expressed fairly the unrest and unruli¬ 
ness of the time, itsweariness ofartilicial restraint and unmeaning laws, its 
craving after a nobler and a more earnest life, its sense of a glory and mys¬ 
tery in the physical universe, hidden from the poets of tin* two preceding 
centuries, and now revealed by science. »So far all was hopeful. But 
it soon became apparent, that each poet’s practical success in carrying 
out the theory was, paradoxically enough, in inverse proportion to his belief 
in it; that those who like "Wordsworth, Southey, and Keats, talked most, 
nbout nulurulness and freedom, and most openly reprobated the school of 
Pope, were, after all, least, natural and least free; that the hulnnee of those 
excellencies inclined much more to those who like I’amphcll, Ungers, 
(rithhe, and Moore, troubled their heads with no theories, Imt followed 
the lies! old models which they knew; and tlqil the rightful sovereign of 
the new "Parnassus, Lord Byron, protested against the new movement, 
while he followed it; upheld to the last the models which it was the Fashion 
to decry, and kept, raying to the last, in poetry us in morals, ‘ Video meliora 
prohoque, deteriora scouor,’ and uttering prophecies of the downlal of 
English poet ry and English taste, w liicli seem to he on the eve of realization. 

Now no one will, we presume, he silly enough to say that humninly luis 
gained nothing by all the very beautiful poetry which 1ms been poured out 
on it during the fast thirty years in England. Nevertheless, when we see 
poetry dying down among us year by year, although the age is becoming 
year by year more marvellous and inspiring, wo have a right to look for 
some false principle in a school which has had so little enduring vitality, 
which seems now to he able to perpetuate nothing of iiself Imt its vices. 

The answer so easy twenty years ago, that the new poetry was spoiled 
by nil influx of German had taste, will hardly hold good now, except with a 
very lew very ignorant people. It is now known, of course, that whatsoever 
quarrel Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe may have had with Pope, it was not 
on account of his being too severe an artist, but too loose a one; not for 
being too classical, but not classical enough: that English poets borrowed 
from them nothing but their most boyish and immature types of thought, 
and that these wore reproduced, and laughed at here, while the men them¬ 
selves were writing works of a purity, and loftiness, and completeness, 
unknown to the world—except in the writings of Milton—for nearly two 
centuries. This feature, however, of the new German poetry, was exactly 
the one which no English poet deigned to imitate, saxo Byron alone; on 
whom, accordingly, Goethe always looked with admiration and affection. 
But the rest went their way unheeding; and if they have defects, those de¬ 
fects are their own; for when they did copy the Gorman taste, they, for the 
most part, deliberately chose the evil, amt refused the good; and have their 
reward in a fame which we believe will prove itself a very short-lived 
one. On this subject we had occasion to speak in our last number. Wo 
now go on to consider a few points wliicli, as it seems to us, are connected 
with it. i' 

We cannot deny that, in spite of all Aiults. these men had a 
strength. They have exercised an influence. Ami they have done so 
by virtue of seeing a fact which more complete, and in some eases more 
mimlv pvts. did not see. And strangely enough, Shelley, the man who 
w.w the greatest sinner of them all against the canons of good taste, was 
the man who saw that new fact, if not most clearly', still most intensely. 
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and who proclaimed it moRt boldly. And his influence, therefore, is out¬ 
living that of his compeers, and growing and spreading, for good and for 
evil j und will grow and spread for years to conic, as long as the presold 
great unrest goes on smouldering "in men's hearts, till the hollow set¬ 
tlement of 1815 is burst asunder anew, and men feel that they aro no 
longer in the beginning of the end, but in tlio end itself, and "that this 
long thirty years' prologue to the reconstruct ion of rotten Europe is played 
out at last, and the drama itself begun. 

Such is the way of Providence; the race is not. to the swift, nor the 
battle to (lie strong, nor the prophecy to the wise. The Spirit bio wet U whore 
lie listeth, and sends on His errands—those who deny Him, rebel against 
Him—tyrants, profligates, madmen, Henry 1 lie Eighths and Voltaires, hys- 
terieal Rousseaus, hysterical Shelleys, uttering words like the east wind. 
He uses strange tools in His cosmogony: but Redoes not use them in vain. 
By bad men if not by good, by fools if not by wise, llis work is done, and 
done right well. 

There w ns, then. a strength nnd a truth in nil these men: and it was 
this—that more or less clearly, they all felt that they were standing between 
two worlds; amid the ruins of an older age; upon the threshold of a new 
one. To Byron’s mind, the decay and rottenness of the old was. perhaps, 
the most palpable; to Shelley's, tiie possible glory of the new. Wordsworth 
'declared—a lit lie too noisily, w e think, as if lie had been the first, to dis¬ 
cover the truth,—the dignity and divineness of the most simple human 
facts niul relationships. Cult-ridge declares thill the now cun only nsHiimo 
living form, by growing organically out of the old institutions. Keats 
gives a sad, and yet. a wholesome answer to them both, as, young ami 
passionate, he goes down with Enusl ‘ to Ihe Mothers,' 

‘ To the rich warm youth of the nations, 

Childlike in virtue and faith, though childlike in passion nnd pleasure, 
Childlike still, still near to tin* gods, while t he sunset, of Eden 
Lingered in rose-red rays on the peaks of Ionian mountains.' 

And there, amid the old classic forms, he cries—‘These things, too, are 
eternal: 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

These, or tilings even fairer than they, must have their place in the new 
world, if it is to be really a home for the human race.' So he sings, as best 
he can, the half-educated and consumptive stable-keeper’s son, from bis 

f irison-liouse of London brick, and in one mighty yearn after that, beauty 
rnm which lie is debarred, breaks his young heart, and dies, leaving a 
name not ‘ writ in water,’ as he dreamed, but on nil fair things, all lovers’ 
hearts, for evermore. 

Here then, to return, is the reason why the hearts of the preseftt gene¬ 
ration have been influenced so mightily by these men, rather than by those 
of whom Byron wrote, w ith perfect sincerity— 

‘ Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, aud Crabbe, will try 
‘Gainst you the question with posterity.’ 

These lines, written in 181were meant to apply only to Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey. Whether they ho altogether just or unjust, is 
not now the question; yet it must seem*somewhat strange to our young 
poets, that Shelley’s name is not among those who are to try the question 
of immortality against the Lake School, and yet many of his most beautiful 

J oems had been already written.Were, then, ‘ The Revolt of 

slam and Alastor,’ it seems, rrot destined, in Byron’s opinion, to live as 
long as the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and the ‘Mariners of England?’ Perhaps 
not. At least the omission of Shelley’s name is noteworthy. But still more 
noteworthy arc these words of his to Mr. Murray, dated January ‘id 
1819:— 

‘Read Pope—most of you don’t—but do .... and the inevitable* 
consequence would be, that you would bum all that I have ever written. 

f p 2 
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and all your oilier wretched Claiuliansof the day (except Scott and Crabbe) 
into tlu* bargain.’ .... 

And here arises a new question— Ts Shelley, then, among the C’laudians '< 
Tt is a hard saying. The present generation will receive it with shouts of 
laughter. Some future one, which studies aud imitates Shakspcnre instead 
of anatomizing lym, and which gradually awakens to the now forgotten fact, 
that a certain man named Edmund Spenser once wrote a poem, the like of 
which the earth never saw before, and perhaps may never see again, may 
be inclined to acquiesce in the verdict, and believe that Byron had a discri¬ 
mination in this matter, as in a hundred more, far more acute than any of 
his compeers, and had not eaten in vain, poor fellow', of the tree of the 
know ledge of good and evil. Jn the meanwhile, we may perceive in the 
poetry of the two men deep and radical dillerenees, indicating a spiritual 
diUcrencc ltd ween them even more deep, which may explain the little 
notice which Byron takes of Shelley's poetry, and the fact that the two men 
had no deep sympathy for each other, and could not in anywise ‘ pull toge¬ 
ther’ during 1 heir sojourn in Italy. Doubtless, there were plain outward 
faults of temper and character on both sides; neither was in a stall* of 
mind which eouhl trust itself, or ht* trusted by those who loved them best. 
Friendship can only consist with the calm and self-restraint and self-respect 
of moral and intellectual health; and both were diseased, fevered, ready to 
take olil-ncc, ready, liuw ittingly, to give it. But the diseases of the two* 
were different, .as their natures were : and Shelley’s fever was not Byron’s. 

And it is worth remarking, that it is Shelley’r form of fever, rather than 
By roll's, w hick 1ms been of lute years the prevailing epidemic. Since Shelley’s 
poems have become know n in England, and n timid public, after approaching 
in fear and trembling the fountain which was understood to In* poisoned, hus 
begun first to si]i, and then, tindiug the magic water at all events sweet * 
enough, to quench its thirst with unlimited draughts, the Byron’s Head has 
lost its customers. Well—at least the taste of the age is more refined, if that 
he mntterof congratulation. And there is an excuse for preferring cmi suert 
to waterside porter, heady with grains of paradise and quassia, salt and 
coreuhi iihliriun. Nevertheless, stronger ingredients than capillaire may be 
disguised by the delicate draught, and the Devil's Elixir may be made 
fragrant. and sweet, and transparent enough, ns French moralists well 
know, for the most fastidious palate. The private tippling of eau-de- 
cologne. say the London physicians, has increased mightily of late ; and so 
lias the reading of Shelley. It is not surprising. Byron’s Corsairs and 
Laras lime been, on the whole, impossible during the thirty years’ peace ; 
audpiraey and prolligaey are at all times,and especially now -a-dnya, expensive 
amusements, and often require a good private fortune—rare among poets. 
They have, therefore, been wisely abandoned as ideals, except among a few' 
young persons, who used to wear turn-down collars, and are now attempt¬ 
ing muMuehios and Mazzini hats. But even among them, and among their 
betters—rather their more-respectables—nine-tenths of the bad influence 
w hich is laid at Byron's door, really is owing to Shelley. Among the many 
good-going gentlemen and Indies, Byron is generally spoken of with horror 
- lie is ’so wicked^’ forsooth; while poor Shelley, ‘poor dear Shelley,’ is 
‘very wrong, of course,’ but ‘so refined,’ ‘so beautiful,’ ‘ho tender’—a 
fallen angel, while Byron is n satyr and a devil. We boldly deny the 
verdict. Neither of the two are devils : ns for angels, when we have seen 
one. wo shall be bettor able to give an opinion; at present, Shelley is in 
our eyes far less like one of those old Hebrew and Miltonic angels, fatleu 
or unfallen, than Byron is. And as for the satyr; the less that is said for 
Shelley, on that point, tlu* better. If Byron sinned more desperately and 
flagrantly than lie, it was done under Lie temptations of rank, wealth, 
disappointed love, and under the impulses of an animal nature, to which 
Shelley’s passions were 

As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 

And. at all events, Byron never set to work to consecrate his own sin 
nto a religion, aud proclaim the worship of uuelcanness as the Inst and 
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highest ethical development of ‘pure' humanity. No—Byron may be 
brutal; but he never caul*!. If at moments lie iinds himself in hell, he 
never turns round to the world, and melodiously informs them that it is 
heaven, if they eouhl but see it in its true light. 

The truth is, that what has put Bvron out of favour ^lh the public of 
late, is not his faults, but liis excellencies. 11 in artistw good taste, his 
classical polish, his sound shroud sense, his hatred of rant, his insight into 
humbug, above nil, his shallow, pitiable habit of being always intelligible 
these are the sius which condemn him in the eves of a mesmerizing, table- 
turning, spirit-rapping. Spiritualizing. -Romanizing generation, who read 
Shelley in secret, and delight in his bad tusto. mysticism, extravagance, 
and vague and pompous sentimentalism. The age is an etlemiiiate one; and 
it can well afford to pardon the lewdness of the gentle and sensitive vege¬ 
tarian, while it has no mercy for that of the sturdy peer, proud of his bull- 
neck and his boxing, who kept bears and bull-dogs, drilled (Jrcch radians 
at Missolongki. and ‘had no objection to a pot of beer;’ and who might, if 
he had reformed, have made a gallant English gentleman ; while Shelley, if 
once his intense self-opinion had deserted him, would have probably ended 
in Rome, as au Oratoriau or a Passionist. 

AVe would that it were only for this count that Byron lias had to make 
wav for Shelley. There is, as we said before, a deeper moral dilloreiice 
between the men. which makes the weaker, rather than the stronger, find 
favour in young men’s cyqp. For Byron has the most intense and awful 
sense of moral law—of law external to himself. Shelley has little or none ; 
less, perhaps, than any known writer who has ever meddled with moral 
questions. Byron’s cry is, ‘1 am miserable, because law exists; and 1 
have broken it, broken it so habitually, that now i cannot help breaking it. 
1 have tried to eradicate the sense of it by speculation, by leuming, by 
action: but 1 cannot— 

The tree of know ledge is not the tree of life. 

There is a moral law independent of us, and yet the very marrow of our 
life, which punishes and rewards us by no arbitrary external penalties, but 
by our own conscience of being what we .are. 

1 The mind which is immortal, makes itself 
-Requital for its good or evil thoughts ; 

Is its own origin of ill, ami end— 

And its own place and time—its innate sense 
When stript of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things about, 

But is absorbed in sufferance or u* joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its ow n desert.’ 

This idea, eonfiuft'd, intermitted, obscured by all forms of evil—Tor it was 
not discovered, hut only in the process of discovery—is the one which comes 
out with greater and greater strength, through all Corsairs, Laras, and 
Parisiuas, till it reaches its completion in Cain and in Manfred, of hnlli of 
which we «do boldly say, that if any sceptical jsietry at all be 
right, which we often question, they are right and not wrong; that in 
Cain, as in Manfred, the awful problem which, perhaps, had belter not 
have been put at all, is nevertheless fuirly put, and the solution, as far as it 
is seen, fairly confessed; namely, that thereiB an absolute and eternal law 
in the heart of man, which sophistries of his own, or of other beings, may 
make him forget, deny, blaspheme; but which exists externally, ami will 
assert itself. If this be not ^he meaning of Manfred, especially of that 
great scene in the chamois hunter's cottage, what isr—-if this be not the 
meaning of Cain, and his awful awakening after the murder, not to any 
mere dread of external punishment, but to an overwhelming, instinctive, 
inarticulate sense of having done wrong, what is t 
Yet that this law exists, let it never be forgotten, is the real meaning of 
Byron, down to that last terrible Don Juan, in which he sits himself down, 
in artificial calm, to trace the gradual rotting and degradation of a tuun 
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vviihoullaw, tho slave of his own pleasures ; n pielurehappily never tinished, 
because lie who painted it was taken away before lie had learnt, perhaps 
when he was beginning to turn back from—the lower depth within the 
lowest deep. 

Now- to this whole form of consciousness, poor Shelley's mind is altogether 
antipodal, iliswhole life through was a denial of external law, and a sub¬ 
stitution in its place of internal sentiment, llyron'a ery is. There is a law , 
and Hi ere fore .1 am miserable. Why cannot I keep the law ? Shelley’s is,There 
is a law, and therefore 1 am miserable. Why should not the law be abolished ? 
— Away with it, for it interferes with my sentiments—Away with marriage, 
‘custom and faith, the foulest birth of time.'—We do not wish to follow 
him down into the fearful sins which he defended with the small powers of 
reasoning—and they were peculiarly small—wInch he possessed. Let any 
one who wishes to satisfy himself of the real ddl’erenci; between Byron's 
mind and Shelley's, compare the writings in which each of them treats the 
same subject—namely, that ('rightful question about the relation of the 
neves, which forms, evidently. Manfred's crime ; and see if the result is not 
simply this, that Shelley glorilies. wlmt Byron damns. * Lawless love’ is 
Shelley’s expressed ideal of the relation of the sexes: and his justice, his 
benevolence. Iih pity, are all equally lawless. * Follow your instincts,’ is 
his one moral rule, confounding the very lowest animal instincts with those 
lofty ideas of right which it was the will of Heaven that lie should retain, 
ay. and love, to the very lad, and so reducing them all to the level of 
sentiments. ‘ Follow y our instincts’—But what if our instincts lead us to 
eat, animal food? •Then you must, follow' the jnstiiicts of me Percy Bysshe 
■Shelley. J think it horrible, cruel; it olfenils my taste.’ What if our 
instincts lead us to tyrannize over our fellow'-nieu? * Then you must 
re ureas those instincts. 1 Shelley tlnnk that, too, horrible and cruel.’ Whether 
it be vegetarianism or liberty, lh“ rule is practically till' same,—sentiment; 
which, in his ease, as m I lie ease of all sentimentalists, turns out to mean at 
last, not the sentiments of mankind m general, but the private sentiments 
of the writer. This is Shelley; a sentimentalist pmv and simple: inca¬ 
pable of any thing like inductive reasoning ; unable to take cognizance of 
any facts but those which please Ins ta. te. or to draw any conclusion from 
them but such as also pleases lus taste , as, for example, in those seventh and 
eighth stanzas of (lie Ode to Liberty , which, luid they been written l>y r any 
other man but iSlielley, possessing the same knowledge as lie, one would 
have called a wicked and deliberate lie—but in his ease, arc to be simply 
pas-ed met-with a sigh, like a young lady's proofs of table-turning and 
raping spirits. She wished to see it so—and therefore so she saw it. 

bor Shelley's nature is utterly womanish. Not merely liis weak points, 
but his .-trong ones, are those of a woman. Tender and pitiful as a woman 
—and ye.l, when angry, shrieking, railing, hysterical a woman. The 
pliy sieal distaste for meat and fermented liquors, coupled with the hankering 
alter physical horrors, are especially'feminine. The nature of a woman 
looks (.nit. of that wild, beautiful, girlish face—the nature: but not 
the spirit; not 

• The reason Arm, the temperate will 
lindurancc, foresight, strength and skill.* 

The lawlessness of the man, with tho sensibility of the woman. . . . Alas 
for him! lie, too, might have discovered what Byron did; for were not his 
errors avenged upon him w ithin, more terribly even than without ' Ilia 
cries are like the wails of a child, inarticulate, peevish, irrational; and yet 
lus pain Jills his w hole being, blackens the very face of nature to him: but 
he will not confess himself in the wrong—Ofice only, if we recollect rightly, 
the truth Bashes across him for a moment, amid the clouds of selfish 
sorrow— 

‘ Alas, I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around; 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
Tho sago in meditation found. 

And walked with inward glory crowned. 
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• Nor’——alas fur lhr spiritual bathos, which follows that short g learn ol 
healthy feeling, and coming to himself— 

—* fame nor power, nor love, nor leisure, 

Others I see whom tlicso surround, 

Smiling they live ami call life pleasure, # 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measure 1’ 

Poor Shelley! As if the peace within, and the calm around, and the 
con tent surpasMtig wealth, were things which were to be put in the name 
category with fame, and power, and love and leisure. As if they were 
things which could be ‘ dealt.’ to any man; instead of depending (as Byron, 
who, amid all his fearful sins, was a man, knew well enough,) upon a 
liuut’s self, a man’s own will, and that will exerted to do a will exterior to 
itself, to know and to obey a law? But no, tlie cloud ol sentiment must 
close over again, and 

‘ Yd now despair itself is mild, 

Hum as the w inds and waters are ; 

I could lie down like a tired ehild, 

And weep away Ibis life of care. 

Which I have borne and still must bear. 

Till death like sleep might seize on me, 

AmH. might feel in the warm air, 

My eTieek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er iny dy mg brain its last monotony !’ . . . 

T "0 beautiful l<> laugh at, however empty and sentimental. True; but 
why beautiful? .Beeausc there is a certain sincerity in it, which breeds 
coherent e ami melody, which, in short, makes it poetry. But what if 
sueli a tone of mind lie consciously encouraged, even insincerely affected 
as the ideal state for a poet's mind, as liis followers have done? 

The mischief which such a man would do is conceivable enough, lie 
stands out. both by his < xcellenrios anti his defects, as the spokesman and 
ideal of all the unrest and uuhealtli of sensitive young men for many a year 
al'icr. llis unfulfilled prophecies only help to increase that unrest. Who 
shall blame either him for uttering those prophecies, or them Ibr longing 
Ibr their fullilineiit ? Must we not tlnmk the man who gives us fresh 
hope that this earth will not Is' always as it is now ? His notion of what, 
it will be may be, as Shelley's was, vague, even in some things wrong 
ami undesirable. Still, we must, accept Ins hope and faith ill the spirit, 
not in the b'ttrr. So tune thousands of y'oiuig men felt, who would have 
shrunk with disgust from some of poor Shellhy’s details of tin* ‘good 
time coming.’ And shame on him who should wish to rob them of sueli 
a hope, even if »it interfered with his favourite ‘scheme of iff! fulfil led 
prophecy.’ So men have fell Shelley’s spell a wondrous one—perhaps, 
they think, a life-giving, regenerative one. And yet what dream at once 
more shallow, and more impossible ? .... (let rid of kings and priests. 

. . . Murrinjje may slay, pending discussions on the rights of women. . . . 
Let the poet speak—wluil he is to cay lieiug, of course, a matter of utterly 
secondary import, provided only that lie be a poet -, and I hen Urn millennium 
w ill appear of it sell, and the dm it be exovcjseu w it II a kiss from all hearts— 
except, of course, those of ‘ pale priests,’and ‘ tyrants, with their sneer 
of cold command,’ and the Cossacks and Croats whom they may choose 

to call to their rescue.And on the appearance of said Cossacks 

and Croats, the poet’s vision slops short, and all is blank beyond. A 
recipe for the product ion of minenmums which has this one advantage, tliat 
it is small enough to be comprehended by the very smallest minds, and re¬ 
produced thereby, with a difference, in such spasmodic melodies as seem to 
those small-minus to be imitations of Shelley’s nightingale notes. 

For nightingale notes they truly are. In spite of all his faults—and 
there are few poetic faults in which he does not indulge, to their very 
highest powder, ... in spite of his ‘ interfluous’ and ‘ innumerous,’ and the 
rest of it—in spite of bombast, horrors, maundering, sheer stuff and non- 
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sense of till kinds, there is a plaintive natural melody about this man, suck 
us no other English poet has ever uttered, except Shahspcare, in some few 
immortal songs. Who that has read Shelley does not recollect scraps 
worthy to stand by Ariel’s song—chaste, simple, unutterably musical? 
Yes, . . . when lie will be himself—Shelley the scholar and the gentleman 
and the singer, and leave philosophy and politics, wliicli he does not under¬ 
stand, and shriekings ami cursings, which are unlit for any civilized and 
self-respecting man, he is perfect. Like the American mocking bird, he is 
harsh only when aping other men's tunes—his true power lies in his ow n 
* native w ood-notes w ud.’ 

But it is not this faculty of his which has been imitated by his scholars; 
for it is not this faculty which made him their ideal, however it may luue 
attracted them. All which sensible men deplore in him, is that which 
poetasters have exalted in him. Ilis morbidity and liia doubt have become 
m their eyes his differential energy, . . . because, too often, it was all in 
him with which they had wit to sympathize. They found it easy to curse 
and complain, instead of helping to mend. SSo had he. They found it 
plcusunt to confound institutions with the abuses which defaced them. So 
had he. They found it pleasant to give way to their spleen. So hail he. 
They found it pleasant to believe that the poet was to regenerate the world, 
without having settled with what he was to regenerate it. So had he. 
They found it more pleasant to obey sentiment than inductive laws. 
So Miad be. They found it more pleasant t tir hurl about enormous 
words and startling figures, than to examine reverently the awful depths 
of beauty which lie in the simplest words, aijd the severest figures. So 
had he. 

And thus arose a spasmodic, vague, extravagant, effeminate, school of 
poetry, which has been too often hastily and unfairly fathered upon 
Myron. Doubtless Ilyron has helped to its formation ; hut only in as far as 
his poems possess, or rather seem to possess, elements in common with 
Shelley’s. For that conscious struggle against law. by which law is dis¬ 
covered, may easily enough be confounded with the utter repudiation 
of it. Moth forms of miudwill discuss the same questions; both will 
discuss them freely, with a certain plainness and daring, which may range 
through nil grades, from the blunt ness of Socrates down to reckless im¬ 
modesty and profanencss. The world will hardly distinguish between 
the two; it uid not in Socrates' ease, mistook his reverent irreverence 
for Atheism, and martyred him accordingly, as it has since martyred 
Luther's memory. Probably', too, if a living struggle is going on in the 
writer's mind, he will not have distinguished the two elements in himself; 
ho will he profane when he fancies himself only arguing for truth ; he will be 
only arguing for truth, whore lie seems to the respectable undoubling to he 
profamv And in the meanwhile, whether the respectable understand him 
or not, the young and the inquiring, much more the distempered, w ho would 
ho glad to throw' off moral law. will sympathise with him, often more than 
he sympathises with himself. Words throwu off' in the heat of passion ; 
shameful self-revealiugs which lie has written with his very heart's blood; ay 
even fallacies which he has put into I he mouths of draniat ie characters for the 
very purpose of refuting them, or at least of calling on all who read to help 
him to refute them, and to deliver him from the ugly dream, all these 
will, by the lazy, the frivolous, the feverish, the discontented, he taken for 
integral parts and noble traits of the man to whom they are attracted, by 
finding that he, too, has the same doubts and struggles as themselves, that 
he has a voice and art to be their spokesman. And hence arises confusion 
on confusion, misconception on misconception. The man is honoured for 
his dishonour. Chrome disease is taken, for a new type of health; and 
Byron is admired and imitated for that which Byron is trying to tear out of 
Ins own heart, and trample under foot ns his curse and bane, something 
which is not Byron’s sell, but Byron’s liouse-fiend, and tyrant, and shame. 
And in the meanwhile that which calls itself respectability and orthodoxy, 
and is—unless Augustine lied—neither of them, stands by, and instead of 
echoing the voice of him who said, ' Come to me ye that are weaiy and 
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heavy laden, and I will give you rent,’ mumbles proudly to itself, with the 
Pharisees of old, ‘ This people, which knowelh not the law, is Auirsod.’ 

Wo do not seek to excuse Byron any more than we do Shelley. They 
both sinned. They both paid bitter penalty for their sin. I Tow fat thipr 
were guilty, or which of them w as the more guilty, we know not. Wo 
can judge no man. It b as poets and teachers, not as men and responsible 
spirits; not in their inward beings, known only to Him who made 
them, not even to themselves, but in their outward utterance, that wo 
have a right to compare them. Both have done harm. Neither have, wo 
firmly believe, harmed any human being who had not already the harm 
within himself. It is not by introducing evil, but by calling into con¬ 
sciousness und more active life evil which was already lurking in the 
heart, that any writer makes men worse. Thousands doubtless have mid 
Byron and Shelley, and worse hooks, and risen from them as pure as when 
they sat down. In evil as well ns in good the eye only secs that which 
it brings with it the power of seeing—say rather, the wish to see. But it 
is because, in spite ot all our self-glorifying pieiins, our taste has become 
worse and not better, that Shelley, the man who conceitedly despises and 
denies law, is taking the place of Byron, the man who only struggles 
against it. nml who shows Ins honesty and his greatness most by confessing 
that lus struggles are ineffectual; that, Titan nn he may look to the world, 
his strength is misdirected, a mere furious weakness, which proclaims him 
a sln\e in fetters, while pryrient young gentlemen are fancying him heap¬ 
ing hills on hills, and sealing Olympus itself. They are tired of that notion, 
lio\\c\er, now. They have begun to suspect that Byron did not senlc 
Olympus after all. llow much more pleasant a leader, then, must Shelley 
ho. who unquestionably did scale his little Olympus—having made it him¬ 
self first to tit his own stature. The man who lias built the hay-rick will 
doubtless climb it again, if need be, as often ns desired, and warble on 
the top, after the fashion of the rick-building guild, triumphantly enough. 
.... For after all Shelley's range of vision is very narrow, his subjects 
few. bis reflections still fewer, when compared, not only with such a poet 
as Spenser, but with his own contemporaries, above all with Byron. He 
has a deep heart, but not a wide one; an intense eye, but not a catholic one. 
And, therefore, he never wrote a real drama ; for in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, Beatrice Cenci is really none other tluui Percy Bysshe 
Shelley himself in petticoats. 

But we will let them both be. . . . Perhaps they know better now. 

One very ugly superstition, nevertheless, we must mention, of which 
these two men have been, in Fugland at least, the great hierophants ; that 
namely, on which we touched in our lust—the light of ‘ genius’ to be 
‘ eccentric.' Doubtless there are excuses for sueli’a notion ; but it is one 
against which every wise man must set his face like a flint, and at Win risk 
of being called a '"Pinkster’ and a * flunkey,’ take part boldly with respec¬ 
tability and this wicked world, and declare them to he for once utterly in 
the right. Still there are excuse* for it. A poet, especially one who wishes 
to he not merely a describer of pretty things, but a ‘ Vales* and seer of new 
truth, must often say things which other people do not like to say, and do 
things which others do not like to do. And, moreover, he will be generally 
gifted, for the very purpose of enabling him to say and do these strange 
things, with a sensibility more delicate Thau .common, often painful enough 
to himself. How easy for such a man to think that ho has a right not to 
be as other men are; to despise little conventionalities, courtesies, even 
decencies ; to ofTcnd boldly and carelessly, conscious that he has something 
right and valuable within himsdlf, which not only atones for such defects, 
but allows him to indulge in them, as badges of bis own superiority ! 

This lias been the notion of artistic genius which has spread among us 
of late years, just in proportion as the real amount of artistic genius lias 
diminished; till we see men, oil the mere ground of being literary men, 
too refined to keep accounts, or pay their butchers’ bills; affecting the 
pettiest absurdities in dress, in manner, in food; giv ing themselves credit 
lor being unable to bear a noise, keep their temper, educate their own 
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children, associate with their fellow men, and a thousand other paltry 
weaknesse# morosenosseB, self-iiulul^ences, fastidiousnesses, vulgarities— 
lor all this is essentially vulgar, and demands, not honour and sympathy, hut 
a chapter in Mr. Tlxucheray’s Book of Snobs. Nun sic ilur ad antra 
Self-indulgence and exclusiveness can only be a proof of weakness. It may 
accompany talent, but it proves that talent to be partial and defective. The 
brain may be large, but the manhood, the * virtus,’ is small, where such 
things are allowed, mueli more where tlu-y are gloried in. A poet such a 
man may be, but a world-poet never. He is sectarian, a poetical quakcr, 
a Puritan, who, forgetting that the truth which he possesses is equally the 
right and inheritance of every man he meets, takes up a peculiar dress or 
phraseology, as symbols of his fancied dillorcnce from nis human brothers. 
All great poets, till Shelley and Byron, as far as we can discern, have 
been men especially free irom eccentricities, careful not merely of the 
chivalries and the respectabilities, but also of the courtesies and the petty 
conventionalities, of the age in which they lived ; altogether well-breu men 
of the world. The answer, that they learnt the ways of courts, does not 
avail; fur if they had had no innate good-breeding, reticence, respect for 
forms and customs, they would never hove come near courts at all. Jt is 
not a question of rank and fashion, but of good feeling, common sense, 
unselfishness. Goethe. Milton, Spenser, Sbnkspenrc, liabelais, Ariosto, 
were none of them high-born men; several of them low-born; and only 
rose to tlie society of high-born men because they were themselves innately 
liigh-hrod, polished, complete, without exaggerations, alleviations, deform¬ 
ities, weaknesses of mind nml taste, whatever may have been their weak¬ 
nesses on certain points of morals. The man of all men most bonraisod by 
the present generation of poets, is perhaps Wolfgang von Goethe. Why 
is it, then, that of all men he is the one whom they strive to be most 
unlike P 

And if this be good counsel for the man who merely wishes—and no 
blame to him—to sing about beautiful tilings in a beautiful way. it applies 
with tenfold force to the poet who desires honestly to proclaim great 
truths. If lie has to oll'e.ul the prejudices of the w <>rl<l in important, things, 
that is till the more reason for Ins bowing to those prejudices in little 
tilings, nml being content to be like his neighbours in outward matters, in 
order (hut he mav make them like himself in inward ones. Shall such a 
mau dare to hinder his own message, to drive away the very bearers to 
whom he believes himself to he sent, for the sake of his own nerves, 
business, antipathies, much more of his own vanity and pride P I flic does so, 
lie is unfaithful to that very genius on which lie prides himself. He denies 
its divinity, by treating it us tiis own possession, to be displayed or hidden 
ns he chooses, for his own enjoy incut, his own sell-glorilieatum. Well for 
siH’h fti'uan if n day comes to him in which he will look hack with shame 
and self-reproach, not merely on every scandal which he may have caused 
by breaking the moral nml social laws of humanity, by neglecting to re¬ 
strain his appetites, nay Ins bills, and keep his engagements; but also on 
every conceited word and look, every gauclieric anil rudeness, every self- 
indulgent morose! mss and fastidiousness, ns sins against tlie “sacred charge 
which has been committed to lum ; and determines, with that Jew of old, 
who, to judge from his letter to I’hilenion. was one of the most perfect 
gentlemen of God's making who ever walked this earth, to become‘all 
things to ail men, if by any means he may save some.’ 
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DARTMOOR PRISON: 


AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 


I^EW travellers can Itavo passed 
-* for the first time over the line of 
railway between Exeter and Ply¬ 
mouth without, looking with some 
curiosity toward the ‘ hilly wilder¬ 
ness’ of Dartmoor—towering like a 
great rooky fortress above the mea¬ 
dows ami orchards of the South 
Hams. Like all similar districts, it 
has a strange power over the imagi¬ 
nation - 

I’racsentiorcm et Ctmspicinuis Deum 
Per in via* rujx-n, fern per jugii, 

Chvi.Hque pm-ruptos, hou antes 
inter aquas-.* 

Wr must not mid the ‘nemonuu- 
que noctein' which completes the 
line; for although J\l. le llaron 
Maurice does propose that tlie 
gabions and fascines for his*siege of 
Plymouth should be cut from the 
Jon'l de J)«r(»uior, we beg to assure 
him, that Dr. Johnson's walking 
stick would be there regnrded as a 
considerable piece ol' timber. It is 
exactly the sol it ude a hermit would 
have chosen for retiring into from 
tlie world; and St. Bruno himself 
might liaxe been satisfied with its 
melancholy wastes of heather, and 
its ranges of grey tors, lifting their 
crests one after another into the re¬ 
mote distance. 

The reader need not, lam ever, 
be reminded, that Dartmoor has 
been supplied with a Chartreuse of 
a very different character. It pas 
here that the chief prison of war 
w as built in 180ft ; (he sparkle from 
the roofs of whirl?, in the midst of 
the surrounding moors and mosses, 
is ono ol the few signs of life and 
occupation occurring throughout the 
district. Thu whole character of 
Dartmoor, with its mysterious circles 
of unwrought stone*, ‘ whose birth 
tradition notes not,’ its ancient 
mining trenches, its rocky fire 
beacons, and its deep ferny hollows, 
once the strongholds of the red deer, 
insensibly carries the mind far a^ay 
from ' tiiis present now,’ and calls 
up many a wild vision of history or 


romance. And yet strange enough 
as it is to find the events of little 
more than thirty years since falling 
in with, and adding to this fooling, 
so it was before the prisons were 
re-occupied as a com id station. 
The buildings, uuder all the influ¬ 
ences of ‘w inter and rough weather,' 
soon became darkened and lichen- 
spotted, and their open courts were 
again covered w ith the short turf of 
the moors. Their groat, extent ami 
utter desertion—yet their evident 
military aspect—combined with the 
loneliness of the site to produce a 
singular impression. They became 
as * ghnisl alluring’ us any roofless 
old border tower. And to add to 
the effect, stories were afloat of 
dismal crimes commuted withiu and 
around them, not the less striking 
for being obscurely hinted at, rather 
than told in full broad daylight 
detail. 

All this is Dow much changed ; 
but some notice of the early condi¬ 
tion of the prison will, perhaps, lie 
worth recording; and although (ho 
present convict establishment is of 
the highest interest and importance, 
we shall begin by carrying back the 
reader to the time of their original 
occupation. We have before us the 
narratives of Trench and American 
prisoners,+ who wire detained here 
among the roelurs murages — the 
montuync* vires ct deeolorccs ol 
Devonshire—sow* un riel sombre et 
.nihuicholiyui —in the mogj. unfa¬ 
voured (tfisf/rrrcic) corner of Eng¬ 
land ;—a very Siberia, where the 
snow lies through eight months of 
the year; ‘ a place,’ according to 
our friend of New York, ‘ deprived 
of everything that is pleasant and 
agreeable, and productive of nothing* 
but human woe and misery.’ Per¬ 
fidious Albion has, no doubt, much 
to'answer for; hut in spite of nil 
this ‘blaming of climates,’ the placing 
of the prisons on Dartmoor was 
scarcely one of her enormities; for 
although the ‘ancient rnoorc,’ as 


* Gray's Ode on the Ckaiirmsf. 

+ La Prison de Dutimoor ; ou Licit Ilistoriquc d<* In fori met it Evasions de* 
Prisonniers-Pran(ai$ en A nglclcrrc. Tar L. Catel. Paris. 1847. 

The Prisoner's Memoirs; or, Dartmoor Prison. An Impartial Narrative, &c, 
From the Journals of Charles Andrews, New York. 1815. 
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Drnylfln calls her, may be as barren 
as Justice Shallow’s domain, it is, 
at least, entitled to his one qualify¬ 
ing recommendation —‘ Many, good 
air!’ Before, however, proceeding 
to draw' upon the stores of these 
edifying journalists, we must en¬ 
deavour to convey some idea of the 
appearance and management of the 
buddings—so far, at least, as \\ e can 
do bo without the aid of drawings. 

After the battle of Trafalgar, the 
number of prisoners brought to 
England increased so rapidly, that it 
became necessary to make additional 
provision for their safe keeping. 
The Indks at Chatham and at Ply¬ 
mouth were no longer sufficient; 
and in the absence of regular for¬ 
tresses the difficulty wus consider¬ 
able. Many plans were suggested ; 
among others, it was proposed to 
relit some of the old Scottish tow its. 
Thrieve w as to have been one, whose 
walls were still ‘w r arstling with 
time;’ and the fine old palace of 
Linlithgow, in Sir Walters words, 
‘ narrowly escaped being defaced and 
dishonoured’ by an attempt to con¬ 
vert it to the same purpose. Two 
large prisons were, at length, built 
in Scotland; and a third, larger and 
more important than cither, at Durt- 
moor; the position of t Ins last being 
determined by Sir Thomas Tvrr- 
whitt, then Lml Warden of the 
Stannaries. The site for its erection 
was granted by the .Regent, who, us 
Duke of Cornw all, was Lord of I lie 
.Forest. The foundation stone was 
laid by the Warden himself, on the 
20th of March, 18(M>; and the de¬ 
sign fpr the whole structure was 
supplied bv a Mr. Alexander. It 
was built throughout of granite from 
the surrounding hills, and cost about 
127,000/. 

Wo will now suppose that the 
visitor has passed through the high¬ 
land village of Prince Town, w ith its 
turf smoke and its peat stacks, and 
is standing before the main out ranee 
of the prisons, as they were- some ten 
years since; gloom and restraint be¬ 
fore him—the jpvy Dills of heather, 
with all their freedom of earth and 
sky, stretching aw ay from him in all 
directions. The form of the whole 
enclosure is circular, with a segment 
cut off. In this is the principal en¬ 
trance j a lofty arch, formed of huge 
masses of granite, chiselled in heavily 


cut letters, with tue words Pabcebe 
S ciUKtTis. Passing through an 
outer court, the visitor then found 
himself on the military way which 
surrounded the whole buildiug, be¬ 
tween the extreme outer wall and 
that enclosing the courts of the 
prisons. The outer wall is a mile in 
circumference, and sixteen feet high. 
Round it, when the prisons were 
occupied, went a chain of bells, fas¬ 
tened to a wire, the slightest touch 
of which set every bell in motion. 
On the top of the inner walla guard 
was placed, at the distance of every 
twenty feet. Crossing the military 
w'ay, and still in a line with the main 
gates, u small square is entered, 
which served as a market for the 
prisoners, from whose court it was 
divided by a strong iron railing. To 
the right and left are the hospital, 
and a barrack for the guard within 
the walls. Beyond the market 
square ure the prisons themselves, 
seven in number, divided by two 
lofty w alls into groups of three, thus 
leaving one prison in a court of its 
own in the centre. Each prison had 
a small ynrd attached, tlirough which 
run a stream of the purest water 
(i/'uhu erudite meurlnerc, says M. 
Cat cl, who would liaAe preferred a 
rivulet of cherry-brandy), supplied 
from a reservoir fronting the main 
gates. Encircling the courts of the 
prisons, and w ithin the inner walls of 
tlic military way, rati a strong and 
lofty iron railing, on which lamps 
were fixed, supplied with powerful 
reflectors, and kept burniug not only 
at night but also during musts and 
dark W'oather. A dreary cachoi, 
stone floored aud vaulted, for the 
punishment of the refractory, was 
attached to the lirst group of 
prisons. 

Each prisou is three stories high, 
180 feet long, and 40 broad; aud 
each couhl contain 1500 men. One 
story in each building formed hut a 
single apartment, haviug six parallel 
rows of upright joists running its 
w hole length, to w'hich the prisoners 
fastened their liammocks. Low- 
roofed, long, aud obscurely lighted, 
these gloomy rooms were sufficiently 
eerie miring the abandoned condition 
of the prisons. As you passed up 
the broou, dark staircase leading to 
each floor, and gazed into the 
shadows of the lengthening chain- 
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bem. you caught yourself half listen¬ 
ing for the tread of other feet tlian 
your own along the blackened 
floors. 

O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain jia whi«|>t-r in the car, 
The [dace is haunted. 

The number of prisoners at Dart¬ 
moor at one lime exceeded 10,000. 
Then* were among them subjects of 
almost every Titiropean (*rovem¬ 
inent—Spaniards. Portuguese, Ita¬ 
lians, Sw iss, (rcnimns, Poles, Swedes, 
French of all departments, from tbe 
vine-covered bills of tbe south to the 
broomy Maudes' of Britany; and 
toward the end of the war, Ameri¬ 
cans. one of whose greatest com¬ 
plaints w'as that, the blacks (upwards 
of one thousand in number) who had 
been taken in the vessels with them, 
were confined in (he same prisons. 
Almost every trade and profession 
was here represented, Soldiers and 
sailors—among the latter thu crew 
of very many merchant ships— 
formed, of course, the majority. Put 
there were also artists, literary mid 
scientific men, many priests—or, 
perhaps, we should say, ex-priests— 
and ordinary workmen in great num¬ 
bers. One of the prisons, to which 
its inmates gave the name of la petit 
ctnitionnrim nt (the Americans called 
it ‘The(’ommodore’).uas set aside for 
the officers of merchant ships, state 
ollieers who had broken parole, and 
bad been retaken, and especially 
many of those (among them a negro 
general) attached to the expedition 
against St. Domingo under General 
Roehainbeau, in lSOd, when, it will 
be remembered, the sudden rupture 
of the peace of Amiens led England 
to join hi the blockade of Cape Town, 
where Bochambeau surrendered nt 
discretion, and was himself sent to 
Jamaica. These Domingo officers 
had in their prison an excellent mili¬ 
tary band, which was permitted 
daily to execute * those national 
hymns, those warlike marches, which 
on the field of battle had electrified 
our armies of Egypt and of Italy. 
Their heroic tones put our cauel 
keepers to shame, and, rousing our 
national pride, elevated us far above 
our tyrants.’ 

So says M. Catel, whose ingenious 
Rieit Jiuitertipie we shall henceforth 
use, so far os we can do so w ith 


safety; a matter of some difficulty, 
since its lively author has thought 
fit to * furbelow' his plain discourse' 
with a series of narrative* as start¬ 
ling and romantic as any Surrey 
Theatre melodrama. On the other 
hand, Mr. Andrews, of Now' York, 
tells his story after a plainer and more 
straightforward fashion, contenting 
himself, by way of embellishment, 
with a lew hard words equally 
divided between the English guard 
and his French brethren in misfor¬ 
tune. His Impartial Narrative is 
to be admired. But still we confess 
a leaning toward the RMt of M. 
Catel. To adopt worthy Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s distinction: wo ‘ like my Lady 
Blarney vastly—so condescending; 
but M fas Carolina Wilhclmiiia A me- 
liu ISkeggs lias our warm heart.’ 

As soon as the prisons were filled, 
the French, of tlieir own accord, 
proceeded to ‘ organise n constitu¬ 
tion.’ First of ull the inhabitants of 
each prison elected u president, and 
then each separate apartment chose 
its own commissary, who was to 
bear rule under the former. The 
suffrage was universal, and the elec¬ 
tion by ballot. As a necessary con¬ 
sequence, bribery and corruption 
were altogether banished from this 
retreat of equality and fraternity, 
and none were chosen for either 
office who were not the ' wisest, vir- 
tuouscst, diserefesl, host’ among the 
whole community. The authority of 
the presidents and commissaries ex¬ 
tended to every point on which it 
could possibly bo exercised. They 
were at once magistrates, judges, and 
policemen, and sometimes had to 
cirry their own judicial sentences 
into execution. On one occasion the 
cooks of a certain ward were con¬ 
demned to death by the president 
and commissary, because unfortu¬ 
nately a number of rats were dis¬ 
covered boiled in the soup. They 
were respited, however, on making 
a sufficient apology, and laying the 
cripie of the unhappy pot age to the 
door of the perfidious British guard. 
At another time, a prisoner convicted 
of haring stolen a shirt was deprived 
of his political privileges, declared 
incapable of voting at any elections, 
and finally sent to Coventry for a 
period of six months. But ennui, 
says M. Catel, * marked him for her 
own-’ He was token to the hospital. 
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and died there of ‘ langaenr.’ We 
will odd, and not from M. Catel’s 
authority, that all offenders did not 
escape ho easily as the cooks. It is 
known that very many murders, 
—judicial or otherwise—took place 
within the prisons. Among their 
inmates were men well acquainted 
with various methods of secret de¬ 
spatch, fortunately unknown in this 
colder blooded north, so that tin* 
judges of the Dartmoor Vchmo had 
in* difficulty in finding officers who 
could carry out their sentences with 
scarcely a mark of external violence, 
if they happened themselves to bo 
unlearned ui such matters. 

The whole body of the prisoners 
were self-arranged under the follow¬ 
ing heads:— 

1. The Lords. These were the 
richer prisoners, who received regu¬ 
lar supplies from home, ami carried 
on a trullie within the walls, making 
their own purchases nt the grating 
of the market square. They had 
from sixty to eighty shops in each 
prison, where they sold tobaeco, 
thread, soap, coffin*, &i\ 

2. The Labourers. Those who 
worked at different trades, thereby 
supplying themselves with the menus 
of procuring something moro than 
the ordinary prison comforts. 

3. The Jiulijfn'eiifs, who did no¬ 
thing, but resigned themselves 
■phil mo phiquement to the tender mer¬ 
cies of the English Government. 

4. The Mimtbies. Gamblers who 
were ready to sell their lust shirt to 
satisfy their love of piny. 

6. The Kaiserlirhs. Gamblers 
like the last, but who had attained 
a more, imperial elevation above 
human cares and necessities. When 
the annual supply of clothing was 
distributed,—a pair of trowsers. a y al¬ 
low jacket marked with blaek letters, 
a shirt, aiul a pair of shoes—the 
Kaisorliehs at once sold their allot¬ 
ments to the liighest bidder, and 
went, all thereat of the year barefoot 
and shirtloss. 

0. Last and lowest of nil, the 
Romans. So called because they 
occupied the highest story of each 
prison, called tho Capitol. They 
possessed no single article of cloth¬ 
ing. Each man wore only a blanket 
—looked upon ns common property 
—with a hole cut in the middle, 
through which the head was passed. 


In order to become a Homan it was 
necessary that tho candidate’s ham¬ 
mock should bo sold, and tobacco 
bought with the proceeds for the 
enjoymeut of the whole society. 
They might bo seen in tho common 
passages of tho prisons, five or six 
together, fighting like dogs for somo 
chance bono or potato peeling, and 
on one occasion, when the governor’s 
cart had boon sent into the court of 
the prison, the llomans seized the 
horses, killed and devoured them. 
When tho ‘Capitol’was closed for 
the night, their general, who alone 
had a hammock, but without mat- 
trass or covering, arranged his men 
in two lines on either side, and at 
the word has all stretched themselves 
on tho lloor in perfect order and 
silence. Even the solitary blanket 
was laid aside in their own wards; 
but tho general, besides tlie dignity 
of bis htpnmock, was allowed on cer¬ 
tain occasions to wear a kind of uni¬ 
form, of which the embroidery was 
of straw, curiously worked. Once, 
when the whole body of the Romans, 
about six hundred in number, had 
been permitted to visit the court of 
another prison, they seized tho sup¬ 
plies in the kitchen, actually nmdo 
prisoners of the guard sent to sup¬ 
press the riot, and then paraded the 
court with loud cries of Vive I'JSvt- 
pcrcitr. The guard wero speedily 
relieved, and the Roman general dis¬ 
missed to theeacliot; Imt the scanty 
military strength which could bo 
allowed for Dartmoor was a source 
of considerable apprehension during 
the whole time the prisons wero oc¬ 
cupied. 

Many details respecting those un¬ 
happy Homaus are hero purposely 
omitted, although M. Catol does 
not hesitate to relate them, and 
we have been assured of their truth 
from other quarters. But tho reader 
v ill easily conceive them as exhibit¬ 
ing perhaps tho very lowest degra¬ 
dation of which humanity is capable. 
An intense passion for play, mani¬ 
fested more or less by tho whole 
body of prisoners, wus the main 
cause of their condition; but crime 
iu nil its shapes was common among 
them, not tlio less horrible on ae- 
count of the reckless and frantic 
merriment— gatt<?, M. Catel calls it 
—with which it was accompanied. 
And yet among them were some of 
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the best educated men in the prisons. 
M. Cntel thinks it necessary, before 
telling their story, to apologise for 
them, by asserting that m tho very 
heart of London whole bodies of 
men are to be found equally miser¬ 
able and equally degraded. We will 
not ask whether the purlieus of Lon¬ 
don are worse thou those of Paris, 
because neither one nor the other 
has any tiling to do with tho matter. 
\Vh.it was exhibited at Dartmoor 
was ihat same dark tendency of 
human nature which in nil ages has 
led men encompassed by great and 
irremediable difficulties—tho sword 
or the fiery pest ilenec—to catch at tho 
first enjoyments that present them¬ 
selves. ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’ The had then 
indeed become worse. 

Till smut times tliuir most devilish merri¬ 
ment 

Chills their own souls with horror, ami 
they staro 

Upon each other, all at onco struck 
dumb.* 

At Dartmoor everything tended 
to this result, far more even than in 
a crowded and plague-stricken city. 
The throng of prisoners, housed to¬ 
gether for long and dreary years, 
were, it must be remembered, with¬ 
out any of thut surveillance which 
they would lmve had as criminals or 
convicts. The object was merely to 
keep them in safety. Moreover, the 
mass of them was from classes nl- 
ways more or less uneducated; but 
in the then state of France utterly 
without any training but what was 
military. Can we wonder that, they 
should have become thus degraded, 
when we luivo but to turn to tho 
pages of Boccaccio fir Defoe to learn 
w hat was the state of society in re¬ 
fined and luxurious cities, under cir¬ 
cumstances far less unfavourable P 

It is worthy of notice, that the 
Romans of Dartmoor, in spite of 
their ten years’ imprisonment, winter 


and summer, utterly without cloth¬ 
ing, w ere more healthy than any 
other men in the depot. Their 
bodies, says Andrews, had acquired 
a sort of hardness, like that of the 
stones on which they slept.f They 
were at last removed altogether to 
the prison No. 4, which was sepa¬ 
rated from tho others. Regular 
supplies in money and clothing were 
sent them by our own Government 
four times during the year; but all 
was got rid of within a day or two. 
At last (M. Cntel has of course for¬ 
gotten tli is instance of perfidy) they 
were taken from t heir prison, clothed, 
nnd put on board a hulk at Ply¬ 
mouth, where they were allowed no 
intercourse with any but their 
guards, and carefully watched until 
their release at the end of the war. 
They were then 430 in number. 

The French Government, from 
the beginning, contributed nothing 
whatsoever toward the support of 
the prisoners. By our nwm they 
wero supplied with clothing! ana 
sufficient daily rations of bread, 
meat, and soup, and a small sum of 
money. Each rmm hud his own 
place in the prison, with a table, 
stool, and hammock, which last ho 
was obliged to take every morning 
into the court,, where all were piled 
up under cover. Every day tho 
prisoners were counted in their 
yards, where, on tho great anniver¬ 
saries, they got up prontmadm pro- 
rcxsionellex, headed by the tricolor. 
A horn sounded at- night vvas the 
signal for all to retire within tho 
buildings. 

The muss of tho prisoners disco¬ 
vered numberless methods oUicguil- 
ing their weariness. Their country’s 
glory, says M. Catol, sustained them 
in their misfortunes. In addition to 
tho regular English supplies, large 
sums w ere sent to many from their 
friends in France; and with these 
and their own earnings, this class 


* Wilson’s City of the Plague. 

t They were, however, frequently brought to'the hospital in a state of suspended 
animation, from which they were recovered by the usual processes. The general 
sanitary condition of Dartmoor was, considering the great number of men assembled, 
remarkably good. The hospital \Vii< admirably eared for; and the attention 
received there is acknowledged on all sides. Fever and small pox were at one time 
introduced; and the Americans suffered much. But these disorders wero most 
skilfully treated: and letters of acknowledgment were afterwards sent by the 
prisoners to Sir (Jeorgo Mag rath, the surgeon in attendance. There were a few 
instances of smoide among both French and Americaus. 

X Wooden shoes were provided for them. 
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traded with the country people ad¬ 
mitted to the market crate, and be¬ 
came the merchants of the prison.* 
Numo established coffee-houses in 
each building; others set up ns 
cooks; and a certain ragout of 
mutton, potatoes, and peas, called 
ratutouillc, is especially commended. 
Schools, in which every European 
language was taught, were to lie 
found within these rnurs gigan- 
tmjues; together with others for 
writing, drawing, mathematics, 
music, and dancing. There was no 
lack of books; and many of the 
younger men, who were passed in 
unable to read or write, left the 
lrisons with a good stock of general 
earning. There was a theatre, 
where French comedies were per¬ 
formed with considerable Mat. 
Many were greatly skilled in straw” 
and hair work, ns well as in hone and 
ivory carvings, of which specimens 
are still frequently met with. A ship, 
two inches long, made of hone by a 
sailor of St. Malo, and so minutely 
finished ns to he an trurre satis 
parciUc. was sold, M. Calel says, 
for 2500 francs ; which we w ill not 
insist, on the reader’s believing. 

There was another sort of work, 
howoNor, in which they excelled, 
and winch was not stopped without 
much ditlieullv. Spanish dollars 
were collected for them in great 
numbers by persons without the 
prison, and from every dollar they 
contrived to produce eight English 
shillings. There was also a manu¬ 
facture of Uank of England notes 
among them, for which it was sus- 
pcetou the guard furnished materials. 
So perfect was the imitation, that 
even at the Hank itself the forgery 
w as long pronounced impossible. In 
order to stop it, the guard was 
always searched before relieved. 
Many thousands, however, were 
put. into circulation in this maimer. 

Such of the prisoners os w ere 
able were allowed to engage them¬ 
selves ns masons and carpenters 


on the works connected with the 
prison. Thus, two of the main 
prisons, and the walls of the chapel 
at Prince Town, were entirely built 
by the French themselves, at the 
lime of their first removal from 
Plymouth to Dartmoor. Others 
were employed in repairing the 
roads, as blacksmiths, coopers, and 
paiulers, and as nurses in the hos¬ 
pital. All wore a small tin plate in 
their caps, and worked under the 
eye of a guard. If a single prisoner 
escaped, the pay of the whole 
party to which ho belonged was 
forfeited,—a plan found sutlieiently 
effectual. 

Thus, in spite of their troubles, 
the mass of the French at Dart¬ 
moor (says Andrews) ‘ really seemed 
easy under thorn, lhed well, and 
made money to lay up.’ The} 
were in general ‘fort gaistmt 
although agreeing with the fat 
Knighfof Eastel leap on most points, 
they differed from lum in the matter 
of honour, holding it to he more 
than an airy word. They were, it 
appears, on this head d’utie grande 
susceptibility. The combat au 
ptigihtf was frequent, hut the more 
refined preferred duels with broken 
scissors or points of compasses 
fastened to long sticks. Jt is to be 
hoped that their kind of honour hod 
more skill in surgery than Fnlstafl’s. 
M. I'atel declares that frightful 
wounds were constantly the result 
of these encounters. Put notwith¬ 
standing nil this, the prisoners in 
general regarded themselves ns 
brethren in misfortune, with the 
exception of the Americans, who 
kept as much aloof ns possible from 
the ‘ gluistly fluttering phantoms’ 
with whom they were compelled to 
associate, and declared that they 
had no heart, ‘like Iho cockle in 
the fable, to sing a#d dance whilst 
their house was burning over their 
heads.’ In one respect, it must bo 
admitted, they liad sound reason to 
complain. Tuey were at first placed 


* To prevent imjiosition, the prices of provisions were fixed before any were 
allowed to be taken into the market. Jews intended in great numlicrs, to sell old 
clothes, auil to buy the carvings, &.C., of the prisoners. One of these worthies met 
an honest farmer, quietly jogging across the moor, ami accusing him of having 
t'soajwd from the prison, insisted on taking him hack for the mike of the reward. 
The IVvonaliire Dinmunt saw his own advantage in the matter, and consented. 
He was, of course, recognised at the prison, to the dismay of the Jew, who was 
obliged to pay handsomely for his mistake. 
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in the same prison in which the 
French 'Homans 1 had been as* 
serabled; and although these last 
were Boon afterwards removed to 
Plymouth, the shortest possible 
association with them must have 
been sufficiently revolting. Despe¬ 
rate fights took place more than 
once between them and the Ame¬ 
ricans. 

Few- prisoners succeeded in escap¬ 
ing from Dartmoor; but the attempt 
was frequently made, and the most 
vigilant guard was necessary, since 
it was well known that regular plans 
were organized for their escape, and 
that the large rewards many of 
them were able to offer had induced 
certain persons to become their 
ngents in the matter. Eight-oared 
boats, of a peculiarly light build, and 
painted so ns to escape observation, 
were in waiting, at different stations 
along the coast: and a sort of 
covered carl, with strong floors at 
each end, and seals within, .for a 
number of persons, was contrived 
for their inland carriage. JSo less 
tlinp KM foreign officers, many of 
them persons of considerable rank 
and importance, broke their parole, 
and succeeded in escaping, between 
1809 and 1812: when Lord Sid- 
montli. in introducing his bill for 
punishing, by transportation, such 
persons as should be coasted of as¬ 
sisting them, declared wmt, up to 
that lime, there had been no single 
instance of an officer in the English 
service having broken bis parole. 
The realities of these escapes were 
often sufficiently romantic, since the 
French officers were scattered 
throughout most of the principal 
towns, and had frequently to under¬ 
take ‘a long inland journey before 
they could reach the coast.* But 
neither this, nor the stone walls of 
Dartmoor, proved an effectual ob¬ 
stacle. From Dartmoor some of 
the French managed to escape, by 
mixing with the guard, at night; 


and, during the intensely cold winter 
of 1813-14, a party of Americans ac¬ 
tually succeeded m sealing the pri¬ 
son walls, although most of them 
were re-taken. On thin part of fclio 
matter M. Catel lias dwelt at length, 
and with no inconsiderable powers 
of romance. There is a story of the 
escape of two prisoners, who had 
taken part in a comddie, and who 
passed the gates, still dressed for 
their parts, ns M. and Madame Ca- 
loune, for which we give him great 
credit. Another is of a party who 
escaped in the dress of the English 
guard, getting, with dbme difficulty, 
to Plymouth, where they were sus¬ 
pected, and followed ; but, when the 
mob saw the glitter of their 
bayonets, they took to their heels 
at once; for all the world knows, 
says M. Catel, with what terror the 
English nro always seized at Hie 
sight of /'urine blanche ;+—how I bey 
succeeded in getting on board a cer¬ 
tain Milord's yacht,—how they were 
received there, with champagne and 
hols dc ponrh ;—how they playetl 
deeply, and won guin/rs unci ‘ bancks- 
notes,’ without end ;—how' they 
managed to carry Milord and bis 
yacht straight.into the harbour of 
St. Malo, instead of Jersey -how 
Milord was taken to Paris, - bow the 
Emperor set, him and his yacht free, 
w ithout an instant's hesitation, -and 
how, as a necessary consequence, hi 
jrum• lord x'cnlhousiasnui fort dr 
VEmpcrrur: all this, and much 
more, will be found, with ample de¬ 
tails, in M. Catel’s edifying Rt-rU. 

‘ Souvcnez vous, elier Marquis,’ asks 
the disguised valet, in Mohcrc’s co¬ 
medy, ‘ do cotie demi-lune (me nous 
cmportAmesensemble an stfgo d'Ar¬ 
ras K—* Que veux tu dire,’ is the re- 



The duty of the guard at Dart¬ 
moor was no very pleasant, one, and 
on some points the soldiers required 


* Officers on parole were allowed by our Government (Franco contributed no¬ 
thing) eighteen-pence a day. Their liberty extended to one mile's distance of the 
town in which they were quartered. # They were to be in their lodgings at a certain 
hour of the evening, and twice a week every officer was obliged'to present himself 
before an inspector. 

t The reader has, perhaps, heard a different story. But we none of us know 
ourselves. 'Here come the French dogs, huzza, huzza, huzza,’ shouted the crew 
of an English -ship, and this free translation was given on the spot—‘ Void ccs ter- 
i "Mrs Franfais ; not re der nitre heure at anivie.' 

TOL. ZLTI11. qJ^CLXXXVlI. Q Q 
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a* much watching as the prisoners, dying man he declared had haunted 

They carried in forbidden articles him ever since. The prisoners were 

—such as ruin, candles, Ac., under examined, and those who had fought 

their great coats, and certainly os* at Tolarera made to pass before the 

sisted in distributing the forged sentry. Among them was the man 

bank-notes. They caused much tri- whose supposed death had troubled 

bulation, also, at Plymouth, by him—no gnost, having been severely 

turning off, in order to catch the wounded indeed, but recovering to 

trout, the leat tliat supplies the good fight another day. 
town with water; thereby bringing Notwithstanding the failure of 
an infinite loss on the corporation, all negotiations for on exchange 
for whose especial delectation the of prisoners, caused, as is well 
aaid trout were reserved. But in known, by Napoleon's insisting on a 
all difficult dteunistances, until one general transfer instead of one of 

exception, the guard—frequently a French for English;+ notwithstand- 

detachment of some militia regiment ing also tliat the French government 

—behaved admirably. Ou one oc* bad in no way contributed to their 

easion, when the prisons contained* support or comfort, the prisoners, 

about eight thousand men, a serious duruig the whole time of their de- 

disturbance arose, in consequence of tent ion at Dartmoor, continued firm 

biscuit having been distributed in their devotion to the Emperor, 

among them instead of bread. The The news of the Allies having on- 

Frentii assembled in their courts, tered Paris, although it promised 

and were only prevented by the , their immediate release, was re- 
quiet, firmness of the guard from reived almost as a calamity. Some 

breaking through the gates <» masse. persons who visited the prisons at 

As it was, the bars of the principal this time distributed among them a 

gute were broken by stones hurled quantity of w lute cockades, together 

against them from within. It was with a large white standard, the.old 

thought necessary to send for guns flag of the Bourbons. This last they 

from Plymouth, which were planted destroyed at once, in sight of tbo 

so as to command the main en- officers standing on the wall; and 

trances.* M. t'alol complains that having themselves mounted the tri- 

tho English soldier, on many oeea- color, fastened the white ribbons on 

sions, insulted the ‘grand Ernpe- the heads of the dogs belonging to 

reur’ and the tricolor: but on the t he priso^ They wore released in 

whole wo have both French and detnelnnand numbed, fivelum- 

Ameriean testimony to their forbear- dred nt a time, to Plymouth. The 

nnee ntul general kindness. Strange number of prisoners in England who 

recognitions sometimes took place were thus set free at the close of 

between them and the prisoners, the war. exclusive of the Americans, 

( hie evening a sentry on guard at the exceeded sixty-seven thousand, 

inner wall, commanding the courts. The first draft of American pri- 
was fiymd in a state of considerable soners to Dartmoor was made in 
alarm and agitation. Ou inquiry, April, 1813. Tlfe contrast of tlioir 

it turned out that he had seen, or bravado with tho French ‘philo- 

faneied he had seen, among the uri- sophie’ was,from the first,sufficiently 

soners. arnanw horn he believed he had remarkable. On one occasion they 

killed in a liand to hand fight, some prepared to celebrate the 4tli of 

years before, at Tala v era. He could July' 1 in a manner becoming their 

not be mistaken, for the look of the situationand accordingly a flag 

* The prisoners, says Andrews, did not consider the walls, norithe soldiers, any 
great obstacle to their escaping in a body; but they well knew that, supposing the 
sortie effectually made, the militia would be raised on them long before they could 
reach the coast. 

+ Ho required ‘ that all the prisoners. French, English, Spaniards, Portuguese^ 
and Italians, should be exchanged, man for man, and rank for rank, on the same 
footing as the principal powers under whose banners they were respectively ranged. 
The eflect of tins would have been,* continues Alison, ‘that Napoleon would have 
obtained restitution rtf fifty thousand French soldiers and sailors in exchange for 
ten thousand English prisoners, being itD whom he had in his custody .’—History 
i]f Europe, vol. xiv. p. 104. 
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was displayed, with the words ‘ All 
Canada, or Dartmoor prison for 
life;’ whilst ono of the prisoner* 
delivered a characteristic * oration,’ 
in which the stars and stripes wore 
duly lauded, to the confusion of the 
British officers within hearing, who 
‘left the yard much chagrined at 
facts which they could not deny.’* 

• There was,’ continues our frioml 
Andrews, ‘scarce a day but some 
dispute or strife took place be¬ 
tween the turnkeys or guards 
and the prisoners^ who would 
not hoar any abusive language 
against the President of the Imitcd 
States; and on the first disrespect¬ 
ful word from a sentry stationed 
singly in the yard, they would knock 
him down, and lie could get no relief 
1 ill they were willing to release him, 
for the prisoners immediately sur¬ 
rounded nun by hundreds. And the 
garrison declared that they had more 
trouble with four thousand Ameri¬ 
cans than with twenty thousand 
Frenchmen.’ ‘ Here he brave 
words.’ ne\erthihss these worthies 
enlisted in I be English service in 
groat nuinbcrs.+ it must be ad¬ 
mitted, however, flail their first ac¬ 
quaintance with Hurt moor was os 
unfavourable in every respect as it 
could will have been. They were 
placed in the same prison w itli the 
most degraded French, Q^d mixed 
w ith theblacks from their Ow u ships. 
And besides tins, the winter of 
1K13-1 t is still mentioned as having 
been the most severe that was ever 
remembered in Devonshire. The 
stream that ran through the prisons 
w as frozen for many months; and 
tlie snow drifted in the yards as high 
as the walls—fiftoeif feet. The com¬ 
munication between Plymouth and 
Dartmoor was stopped for some 
time. Birds aud animals everywhere 
died; and so intense was the cold 
that, as we have been assured, wino 


in the collars at Prince Town was 
frozen into a solid mass. The pri¬ 
soners were allowed to remain in 
their hammocks during the day ; and 
no sentry could be kept on duty ex¬ 
cept in tlio barracks. Such a time 
promised much for those who were 
inclined to try the dangers of an es¬ 
cape 5 and many attempt* wore 
made accordingly, idtliosgll^wy^W* 
successful. 

After the release 
(the war still 

United States), the A^^P^t|||mP 
dispersed through the prilMto $ha* 
obtaining more space and liberty. 
They immediately set to work upon 
a plan for their escape which the 
French had never dreamed of at¬ 
tempting. It was found that a 

{ mssago two hundred and fitly feet 
ong, would carry them IVom three 
of the prisons to i lie road beyond the 
outer wall. Upon tins they set to 
work in eaeli building, digging by 
night in alternate parlies, and carry¬ 
ing the earth from the passages into 
the stream that ran through their 
vard. About sixty feet of ground 
had been got through m this manner, 
when the proceedings in one of tlio 
prisons were discovered and stopped. 
After some delay the work was con- 
turned in the others, until the pas¬ 
sages were within forty feet of tlio 
rood without tlio wall. Every man 
was then provided with ft dagger, 
made by the prisoners who worked 
as blacksmiths ; and they proposed, 
on escaping, to make at once for 
Torbay, where lay, says Andrews, 
‘ a large number of unarmed vessels, 
fishing bontm and other small craft.’ 
But at this point, one of the prisoners, 
who perhaps had some discreet 
doubt as to the result of the enter- 
rise, ‘ walked out in open day, 
eforeall then in the yard,—went up 
to the turnkeys, and marched olT 
with them to the kcejier’s house,— 


* The orator was most likely Andrews hiinseli, who w.vs also jxsit-laureate of 
the prison. He celebrated in verse the action in which the British frigate Vhuhc 
took the Eaarx ; but gave, of course, the honour of the day to America. A more 
r emar t able claim appears in the following lirc-sto the memory of one James Hart.— 
Your body on this barren moor, 

Your soul in Heaven doth rest, 

Where Yankee sailors, one and all, 

Hereafter will Vie blest. 

t Two men who had thus enlisted afterwards claimed their American citizenship, 
awl returned tQjpartmoor. They were recognised by the prisoners, seized, and 
tattooed on each cheek with the letters, ‘ U*. H.T.,' United .States Traitor. Three 
men concerned in tiugjOMttor were tried in consequence, at Exeter. 

4 VI2 
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gave him information of all the 
operation and designs—and we never 
saw him after quite as well perhaps 
for the informer. The prisoners 
w ere at once removed to the oppo¬ 
site side of the enclosure. 

The confirmation of the treaty of 
Ghent set free the Americans. Thero 
was still however much delay—per¬ 
haps unavoidable — in the arrange- 
ments for their final release; and 
CQbridiRM&le excitement was the 
result^ They hung Beasley, the 
American agent, in effigy ; and a few 
day* later a very serious disturbance 
took place at the prisons, owing to 
some mismanagement in distributing 
the bread allowances. They broke 
open the first three gates, drove the 
sentries to the guard-house, andwero 
only cheeked by the Holdiers of tho 
garrison, who advanced upon them 
with fixed bayonets. Not a blow 
however wus struck ; but the alarm 
was great; and the governor, who as 
it happened w as absent, at Plymouth, 
returned in the morning with addi¬ 
tional strength from the troops there. 
On the evening of that day it was 
foiuid that an attempt had been 
made to pierce the wait between the 
prisoners' ynrds and an adjoining 
court, in which were kept the arms 
of the guard who were otr duty. 
As soon as this discovery was made, 
it was thought proper to place an 
additional force on the wall com¬ 
manding the courts, and to ring the 
alarm bell, as a signal that ‘ all was 
not well.’ Unfortunately the pri¬ 
soners, who seem to have had no 
intention of nt. once creating a dis¬ 
turbance, crowded to llie first gate : 
the irt»t chain by which it was fas¬ 
tened was broken ; and ns many ns 
W’ere able pressed into the market 
square. It was naturally inferred 
tJuit they were on tho point of a 
desperate attempt at an escape ; and 
the governor, after for some time 
vainly endeavouring to induce the 

{ irisoners to return to their yards, at 
ast ordered the guard to charge 
them back. This they did: but the 
Americans still refused to enter their 
prisons, insulting the soldiers, daring 
them to fire, and at las t p elting them 
with large stones. "Whether nny 
command to fire was given is uncer¬ 
tain : but it then commenced; and 
was without doubt continued and 
renewed without orders, in spite of 


the governor's attempts to stop it. 
At first, the muskets were fired over 
the heads of the prisoners, who 
raised a cry of ‘ blank cartridges,’ 
and continued their own attack on 
the guard. It is not to be wondered 
at that the soldiers lost their temper. 
Seven of the prisoners were killed, 
and sixty more or less dangerously 
wounded. 

Such was Mr. Andrews’s ‘ horrid 
massacre.’ The jury who attended 
the inquest returned a verdict of 
justifiable homicide; aud both the 
American and English commis¬ 
sioners who conducted a subsequent 
inquiry found it impossible to do 
more than express their sorrow at 
the whole affair. 

The prisoners ‘prepared a large 
white flag as a memento, and had in 
the middle of it the representation 
of a tomb, with the goddess of 
Liberty leaning on it, and a mur¬ 
dered sailor lying by its side, with 
this inscription over it in large 
capitals, ‘ Columbia weeps, and we 
remember.’ ’ This was intended to 
he carried home with them as a 
record, and a token of respect for 
the HuflererH. Their whole body, 
about five thousand, were almost at 
once released, and conveyed in 
cartels from Plymouth ; and on the 
23rd of April, 1815, our friend 
Andrews, as lie left the Sound, took 
his farew ell look of the rocky lulls 
of Dart moor. 

We have been dw elling on what 
are at the best but sad details. 

1 Who loseth his freedom,’ says old 
Lydgate,— 

‘In faith he loseth all 

And I had lover in the wooddes grene 
Mekely to sing anfong the leves small 

Than in a cage of silver, bright and 
aliened 

Of all ihe miseries caused by a 
long war, although «many may bo 
more sharp and sudden, few can be 
harder to endure, few more destruc¬ 
tive to both mind and body, than 
these dreary imprisonments, where 
the captive, whose sole crime con¬ 
sists in having served his eountiy, 
is kin many cases not so well pro¬ 
vided for as the convict or the felon 
stained with the very blackest guilt. 
It is, indeed, true that such state¬ 
ments of British cruelty as appear 
in the monstrous production of 
General Pellett, ana even in the 
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Voyages of Dupw, generally bo 
well informed, have been refuted 
over and over again. And yet, after 
all this has been deducted, how 
much remains painful even to read 
—what, then, to endure P The re¬ 
lease of the prisoner, the alleviation 
of hiB sufferings, are among the 
great landmarks of Christianity. Tlio 
nations of modem Europe may not, 
indeed, offer up their captive gene¬ 
rals in Bolcmn sacrifice, ‘after the 
high Homan fashion,’ or give over 
their prisoners to be the serfs of 
their captors; but has all been done 
that might be to soften wliat is 
necessarily so severe an infliction P’ 
And yet, even in the darkest times, 
testimony as to the true Christian 
feeling in this matter lias not been 
wanting. Many a bishop of the 
church has followed in danger and 
in pain the Saracen host as it re¬ 
treated through the passe# of the 
Pyrenees, or into the mountains of 
Piedmont, endeavouring to ransom, 
as best he might, the eaptives they 
were bearing w itli them; and many 
a saint's legend, wild and strange 


enough, nevertheless bean witness 
that in those ages, when the dungeon 
of tho barons tower was rarely 
without its victim, it was to tho 
prayers of tho hermit, or the power 
of the departed confessor, that the 

J irisoner looked for succour or re¬ 
case. Among those alleviations of 
the sufferings of war which Dr. 
Arnold teaches us to look for with 
advancing civilization and iaOEMfejag 
knowledge, a careful attention to 
the wonts of the prisoner, together 
with tho obtaining for liim as great 
a measure of liberty as is at all con¬ 
sistent with his Bale keeping, seem 
to bo the least chimerical aud the 
most to be hoped for.* There are 
other questions—such ns tho char¬ 
tering of privateers, and the taking 
of merchant ships—w hich are con¬ 
nected, but which are, in every re¬ 
siled, more difficult of settlement. 
The abolition of war is, as human 
affairs are constit uted, an utter im- 
pissihility; but let the Peace Society 
turn their attention to the allevia¬ 
tion of its Bufferings, and they will, 
perhaps, not bo without reward. 
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T HE twenty-second of December 
is often a very uncomfortable 
day in New York. If warm, tho 
pulpy mud in Broadway is show r ered 
profusely by omnibus wheels upon 
the pedestrians who swarm the 
frottoir, and keep it in constant 
life, and suggests navigation to tho 
person who is hold enough to think 
of crossing. If cold, on tho con¬ 
trary, tho frost cengeals the same 
mass into a river of’ frozen mud, 
which the constant passage breaks 
through in places, ana make* appear 
like a badly ^ploughed field, over 
which the growling passengers jog 
along, humping the body of the 
carriage on tho axles every step, 
and trying their own temper even 
more than the spring elliptics. Or if 
the interregnum between the reign 


of tho gods of the old and of the 
new year hns commenced, and the 
uncertain skies now pour down 
sunshine, now rain, now sleet, uow 
snow, into that to-be-magnificent 
street, it is still more disagreeable. 

London uncertainty is well 
enough in London, with comfort¬ 
able chibs, warm fires in chambers, 
plenty of jolly men in (own, and 
with tho liberty of doing Tlothing 
in grandiose Htyle, and in his 
own way, for a lazy man like the 
writer. But a Isuidon day in New 
York, fogs and sleet, and blasts of 
wind chasing each other up and 
down the long back-bone of the 
island like a young lady’s hand on 
the keys of the piano, and other 
blasts sweeping across from river to 
river as the same beautiful fingers 


* Hie convention between St. Cyr and Reding, after the taking of Kenr, in 
1809, arranged that the wounded on either ride should not be regarded a* prisoners, 
but allowed, to remain where they were, and rejoin tlieir respective armies uj>on 
their recovery. We cordially re-echo Alison’s wish that such an arrangement could 
be extended to-sO civilized warfare; but the difficulties are obvious. 

+ Report on the Principal PiArriet of the A tncrisan Seat. By Lorenzo Sabine. 
Submitted to the Senate of the United States, in the Report of Secretary of the 
Treasury on the Stale of the Finances. 1853. 
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gl ido over tho harp, only ten thousand 
time* leas musically—pray that you 
may never suffer that infliction. Jf, 
however, it becomes your lot to be 
caught in that dear, gay, bright, 
lively, ■wicked capital on such a 
twenty-second of December, wrap 
your stoutest beaver about you, and 
take tho Fourth Avenue railway from 
the Clarendon (of course you w ill stop 
there), and run down to Astor. New 
York if not unlike a Yankee—very 
long And very lean; but the enter¬ 
prising Gothamites havo contrived 
to turn even this to advantage by lay¬ 
ing down several lines of railway in 
thoir broadest streets, on which they 
run largo ears by horse power instead 
of omnibuses; and if they would 
bo content with filling, instead of 
cramming them, and would not com¬ 
pel a gentleman, when the thermo¬ 
meter is ten below zero, or the snow 
is drifting before a hurricane, to stand 
upon tho outside platform because a 

• Jady’ wants his seat, tho substitute 
would bo a great improvement. 

While we have been making 
these wise reflections, you have been 
earned, dear reader, mer two or 
Ibree miles of the city, and dismount, 
in tin' Park (an open ground about 
lial fas large ns Katon-scjunre), oppo¬ 
site the Astor House. You manage 
to cross Broadway w ithout a ferry, 
though at the risk of life, and to the 
ruin of your cleanly lower man; 
and you ask Stolon what is going 
on in* the house. Ho tells you, that 
the New England Society are cele¬ 
brating Pilgrims’ Day. and probably 
will invite you in as a distin¬ 
guished foreigner (for the Americans 
are very civil to Englishmen). You 
find the magnificent dining-room 
rather too full of tobacco smote for 
real comfort; but being used to the 
weed, and to fogs ami smoke at 
home, you are soon able to see 
through the haze, and take your 
bearings. You find yourself in the 
midst of Yankees, the original Simon 
Pures, who Iwast of their English 
descent, and meet once a-vear, at 
this very disagreeable season, to 
celebrate the nay when their an¬ 
cestors first set foot on Plymouth 
Pock—the men who were said by 
Sam Slick to be so ‘cute,’ that put 
two in a room together, with a 

• jack knife’ a-pioce, and they would 
come out in half an hour, each a 
gamer of five dollars by ‘swap¬ 


ping;’ and who are so ingenious, 
that the samo authority tells us 
they will go into a tree with 
the samo knife, stay an hour, and 
come down with a wooden clock 
under each arm. They boast that 
they are emphatically the Americans 
—that their race, emigrating to all 
parts of the country, has stamped its 
character on the institutions of every 
State, and impressed itself ou every 
society. You see by a glance at the 
two or three hundred comfortable 
smokers before you, that their boast, 
like many others of the some sort, 
is not very well founded, and that 
these well-to-do gentlemen have 
little in common with the reckless, 
generous-liourted, lazy, adventurous, 
whisky-loving, iiinniy, son of the 
Prairie, who already rules the des¬ 
tiny of the Western Empire. 

Your entrance does not interfere 
with tlib oration of the tall gentle¬ 
man speaking through Ins nose, and 
gesticulating forcibly with each 
period, and you seat yourself near 
the chairman, light a cigar, and 

I iound upon the table with your 
:iiife and wineglass as lustily as any¬ 
body when he finishes, lie tells 
you of the greatness of the Puritans 
(perhaps 3 ou have been at Boston 
and seen bow their descendants still 
wear the mantle of their sanctity and 
ape their long-drawn faces), tells you 
liow they fled from oppression (for¬ 
getting 1 o sny how well they profited 
hy the lesson), dwells upon their 
since expanded influence, and 
sketches, in conclusion, the branches 
of industry which they have deve¬ 
loped for thccountry—how they have 
created wealth ofit of barren rooks 
and fields of ice—how their ships go 
to every clinic—how their manufac¬ 
tures thrive and increase—liowr their 
agriculturalists prosper from the 
same causes; and lastly, ho touches 
mourn full}' on the fisheries—tells 
you of a people dwelling on rocks 
and sands, where literally no blade 
of grass will grow—how they came 
to tliis bleak coast, enticed by. 
rumours of rich fisheries—how they 
suffered in their early days, and 
were driven on the water for the 
sustenance denied by the inhospi¬ 
table shore, and established the fish¬ 
eries in tho American waters with 
the first northern British colony on 
the American continent—how they 
fought against the French for tlie 
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honour of the British crown, and to 
extend British dominion—how, at 
length, the foe was driven out—how 
they then began to quarrel with the 
mother country—and how, since the 
separation, they have gained a hardy 
livelihood, hut have remained sta¬ 
tionary while all around them has 
advaneod. And if he touches upon 
the difficulties which surround tho 
cherished interest of New Eng¬ 
land, the troubles betweon tho fish- 
erinen of the States and of the Colo¬ 
nies, and tho example set by de¬ 
parted statesmen of a zealous deter¬ 
mination to stand by Yankeydoin, 

' hook and line, bob and Binkcr,' and 
protect this ’right armof the national 
strength,' you feel, from the voci¬ 
ferous applause with which he is 
received, t lint lie has reached a sen¬ 
sitive chord in the national heart. 

The picture we have drawn is not 
one of pure imagination. r J*ho Bank 
and Coast fisheries, as is well known, 
have always been subjects of solici¬ 
tude to the federal government, 
whom they furnish with a constant 
and sure supply of excellent sailors 
for the national marine. The late 
administration directed one of tho 
Massachusetts Members of Con¬ 
gress, who had been long resident 
among the fishermen, and who had 
given his life to this one study, to 
report upon the history and the con- 
dition of this branch of the national 
industry. lie did lus work con 
a more. The curious document whoso 
name stands at the foot of the first 
page of this article, contains some 
common-place matter, and is evi¬ 
dently the w ork of a person unac¬ 
customed to bo#k-making; but it 
also displays research, ana an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the subject; a 
good judgment in sifting the fiwts, 
and an indomitable antiquarian 
energy in bringing them to light, 
that redeem it from little errors of 
judgment and ignorance of art; and 
it is full of a generous enthusiasm 
rivalling that of old Izaak himself. 
We have read the historical, and the 
personal portions of it with great 
pleasure, and shall draw freely irom 
the information it contains. 

These fisheries have been the 
cause of more quarrel and bloodshed 
than any other interest of equal 
value in the world. A tithe of the 
treasure that has been, expended in 
maintaining them (estimating na¬ 


tional honour in the Manchester 
way, by pounds, shillings and pence), 
would buy up all the fish that ever 
swam—mermaids excepted. Bar* 
num would bid too high for a 
•feuchtes tPeib' fresh from the Rhine, 
to permit us to include them in tho 
estimate. At this very moment it is 
understood that they (the fisheries, 
not the mermaids) arc the subject 
of negotiation in London, in con¬ 
sequence of the repeated squabbles 
between the fishermen of the United 
States and of the British Colonies. 
Fraser is not disposed to take 
tho question out of tho hands of 
tho negotiators. There lot it rest 
quietly—let tho American Lega¬ 
tion duly bombard tho Foreign 
Offieo with a ‘ note’—let Bowning- 
stroet fire a full broadside of foolscap 
at Portland-place in reply—let tho 
battle rage fiercely (taking good earn 
to have a judicious bottle-holder)— 
let the war of words lie magnificent, 
but take care that there is nothing 
but a paper contest; and w hen all is 
amicably arranged, let triumphal 
crowns of codfish and cotton deck 
the heads of the successful negotia¬ 
tors, and let Mons. Jullien compose 
an international quadrille, blending 
the stirring notes of Yankee Doodle 
and Rule Britannia; and then let 
the American Minister and Lord 
Clarendon lead off, while the frater¬ 
nizing nations rejoice! 

Until the triumphal procession is 
formed in honour of this peaceable 
settlement (which we shall join of 
course) wo are disposed to leave the 
knotty questions in dispute exactly 
where they now rest. 

English commerce is aft affair of 
the last three centuries, and really 
began on an extensive scale in the 
prosecution of these very fisheries. 
An enterprising German, Dr. Pauli, 
who had before brought to light tho 
Saxon treasures of the Bodleian, has 
lately discovered in tho accumulated 
dust of the Tower, which he had tho 
bravery to penetrate, a quantity of 
^ curious and instructive eorrespon- 
‘dencc concerning the trade of tho 
island with tho Continent prior to 
and at the time of the discovery of 
America, when tho Low Countries 
and the free towns of Germany con¬ 
trolled the commerce of the world. 
The more shame to Englishmen that 
this work has been done by a 
foreigner. It is evident that at that 
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time there was little foreign com¬ 
merce of magnitude in English 
hands. Newfoundland was disco¬ 
vered by Cabot in 1497, but many 
years passed away before the Eng¬ 
lish fishermen took advantage of the 
rights acquired thereby. Harry the 
Bluff was too much occupied with 
his wives and the Pope to pay that 
attention to the extension of the 
foreign power of the kingdom which 
had characterised the lutcr years of 
the reign of his more vigorous father. 
In 1517 there were only about fifty 
vessels at, Newfoundland—English. 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The reign of Queen Elizabeth w as 
distinguished by a more vigorous aid 
to t his hraueli of national w ealth. A 
succession of laws was passeil for the 
encouragement of the fisheries, and 
the capital of the country w as largely 
embarked in the business. In 1577 
there were fifty English vessels on 
the hanks.and m ltittwo hundred, 
employing ten thousand men. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert had taken pos¬ 
session of the island in 1589, in the 
name of her Majesty, and planted a 
colony there. .The sad fate of this 
heroic man is familiar to all through 
the touching poem of Longfellow. 
It was not thought beneath the dig¬ 
nity of the first men of the realm to 
enrich, or at tempt to enrich them¬ 
selves by [these adventures. Bideigh 
took them under his protection, and 
Bacon was one of the patentees to 
plant a colony * in the southern and 
eastern parts of Newfoundland, 
whither the subjects of the rculm 
have been used annually in no small 
numbers to resort to lisb.’ The 
fisheries ^Increased so rapidly, and 
became so prosperous, that largo 
numbers made the island their per¬ 
manent home, and began boat fishing 
from the shore, which so seriously 
affected the sea-fisheries that in 1(570, 
instead of two hundred as in the be¬ 
ginning of the century, there were 
only eighty English vessels employed 
there. The alarm was sounded* by 
the merchants interested in the 
trade, and the same year a Govern- • 
rnent force was sent out to drive 
uway British fishermen and destroy 
British property iu a British colony. 
The destructive measure had the de¬ 
sired effect; in four years after the 
annihilation of the rival boat fish¬ 
eries tho vessels employed had in¬ 


creased to two hundred and eighty, 
and the men to nearly 11,000. The 
destructive wars with France, which 
marked the eighteenth century, seem 
to have sometimes repressed and 
sometimes advanced this interest in 
the Island of Newfoundland. They 
resulted at last in driving the French 
out of the Continent, since which 
time the boat fishing has gained upon 
that carried on in vessels, until there 
are at present but eighty of the latter. 
The boats now number ten thousand, 
and produce an annual yield of a 
million quintals, valued ut GOO.OOO/. 
The total annual produce of the fish¬ 
ing interest of the colony is estimated 
at about 1,000,000/. 

The fisli are caught near the land 
with lines, and as often as the boat 
is filled the catch is put ashore, w here 
the ‘cut-throats,’ the “ headers,’ the 
‘ splitters,' the * dryers,’ and the * suit¬ 
ers ’ pass, them through from stage 
to stage, till they are converted into 
the identical salted codfish which 
constitute the Saturday’s dinner and 
the Sunday’s breakfast from Hud¬ 
son's Bay to the Potomac. 

The fluctuations of the French 
fisheries in these waters have been 
very striking. In the early part of 
the sixteenth century they had a 
dozen vessels there from the coasts 
of Normandy and Britany. Iu the 
beginning of the seventeenth they 
employed one hundred and fifty 
vessels in this branch of industry— 
how large a portion off Newfound¬ 
land we are not able to state, but 
probably a large one. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, after the 
last fearful straggles of the reign of 
the magnificent Louis, hut before 
the contest under his successor, which 
lost the Canadas to France, nearly 
six hundred French vessels, em¬ 
ploying 30,000 men were engaged in 
eodfishiug. The magnificent fortress 
of Louisburg was erected at an ex¬ 
pense of fifty millions of livres to 
protect tbeir interest, and control the 
continent of America and the sur¬ 
rounding seas. It fell into British 
hands in 17(53, and was entirely de¬ 
stroyed. The French have now' the 
right to fish off a certain portion of 
the coast of Newfoundland, and also 
within the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
occupy as a rendezvous for their ves¬ 
sels in these rough seas the two de¬ 
solate islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
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guelon, only two leagues in extent, 
and without wood or fuel. By the 
help of a large bounty (fifty francs 
per man on the outfit, and from 
twelve to twenty franca per metric 
quintal on the produce) they succeed 
in maintaining four hundred vessels 
and twelve thousand men in this 
business, and produce annually from 
three to five hundred thousand quin¬ 
tals of fish. From this source, 
though not a commercial nation, they 
are assured of an unfailing supply of 
seamen for the national marine. 
There is no better school for sailors 
than those seas. We have crossed 
them often, and rarely seen them 
quiet. The mingling of the current 
of the gulf stream, sotting up from 
the Bay of Mexico, densely charged 
with caloric, which it retains even 
until it settles about the British 
shores, with the ice-charged stream 
from the north, produces inconstant 
restlessness in the air above and the 
water below. Even if engaged in 
tin* boat-fishing oil' the coast of 
Newfoundland, or about the Islands 
of St. Pierre and Miguelon, the 
French fishermen must pass through 
these seas; if engaged upon the 
Grand Bank, the most, extensive 
submarine elevation in the world, 
and abounding in slioula of fish, he 
anchors with his little vessel of one 
or two hundred tons in deep water 
in the midst of them, and pursues 
his occupation in strong bouts till 
the ‘ fare' is secured, and then takcH 
it to St. Pierre for curing. The in¬ 
terest could not he supported with¬ 
out a large bounty. IL requires 
larger vessels and a greater outlay 
of money than 4lie rival colonial 
boat fisheries, and is carried on with 
the disadvantages of a distant home 
and uncertain market. It is to he 
regarded ratjier ns an element in 
French naval strength than as an item 
in the national prosperity and w ealth. 

The Newfoundland and Labrador 
seal fisheries, one of the most vaju- 
able branches of this dangerous in¬ 
dustry, were created by the French 
invasion of the British cod-fishing 
grounds, and have grown to tneir 
present magnitude within a very few 
years. The vessels employed for 
this purpose -from Newfoundland 
now number three hundred and 
forty-one, and the. men ten thousand. 
The annual yield of Beal skin is 


800,000, valued at 50,000*., and of 
Beal oil over six thousand tons, valued 
at 170,0001. In the early spring, 
wheu the ice begins to descend, they 
leave the Islands in vessels hardly 
large enough for a Thames yacht, 
and force themselves into the float¬ 
ing fields as far as they can. They 
gather in the ‘ game' (rather than 
the ‘ catch’) from all sides, stripping 
off the flesh and the fat, and leaving 
the coarse meat behind. It is not 
difficult for one who is familiar with 
the sea to picture the peril of such 
an occupation—the floating masses 
of ice tossing about on the restless 
ocean, the little craft, wedged in 
among it, and liable at any moment 
to be crushed—the fenrful storms 
descending from the Arctic—the 
hurricane dashing the snow' over 
the deck and clothing the rigging 
with sleet—the tossing waters sever¬ 
ing tlu* loose ice uml piling it in 
fragments—and above all, tlic pre¬ 
vailing northeast gules, driving the 
w holemiisslowardsthe mainland, and 
threatening instant, destruction to all. 

The codfisheries also upon the 
Labrador Coast have become very 
valuable, and aro in the hands 
of the Newfoundland and United 
States fishermen. It is estimated 
‘ that about tw enty thousand British 
subjects are at present required dur¬ 
ing the fishing season, iu the catch¬ 
ing, curing, and transporting the 
various products of these remote 
seas.’ The cod fishermen arrive on 
the coast in the latter part of May 
and early in June, and, anchoring in 
some quiet place, w here they may 
ride in safety, they send out their 
boats with a shipper andl, mail in 
each to look up the fish. If, after 
search none are found, or not enough 
to make it worth while to stay, they 
change their anchorage, until they 
find themselves near good w’aters. 
The fishing is carried on by floats, 
w hieh.return to the vessels with their 
catch, and the cleaning and curing 
is generally done by a portion of the 
crew who arc taken for that purjKJse. 
Frequently British vessels take two 
‘ fares’ in a season, in which ease the 
second load is cured at home, * 

The other cod fislieries are at Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Magdalen Islands, and the Bay of 
Ciuuevra, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and in the Bay of Fundy, and about 
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Nora Scotia and New Brunswick. 
The descendants of the French 
Acadian8, whoso memories are em¬ 
balmed in Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
still dad, according to Mr. Sabine, in 
the peculiar costume of Normandy, 
feebly prosecute the fisheries of the 
Magdalen Islands and of the Bay 
of Chalovrs in boats. The valuable 
waters which surround Cape Breton 
are turned to even less account. 

The disputes between the United 
States and the British Government 
grow out of allegodaggressions on tho 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
fisheries. Nova Scotia, tho Acadia 
of Evangeline, is perhaps the richest 
fishing ground in the world. It is 
surrounded with deep bays and har¬ 
bours, swarmed with every species 
of the piscatory creation, that como 
to the very door of tho fisherman's 
hut. He is thus enabled, at little 
expense, to take cod with boats and 
linos and mackerel with sieves and 
nets, under tho shore, safe from tho 
reach of the storm and the swell of 
the Atlantic, and ought with tm ex¬ 
penditure of tho least, possible 
energy to drive out of the market 
the foreign eonipet itor, w ho is obliged 
to fit out a large vessel, bring it a 
long distance, and is then not per¬ 
mit ted to tisli within throe miles 
from the shore. But instead of en¬ 
tering into a manly competition, 
he onsets a stringent law against 
loaching and rails upon the 
ionic Government to enforce it, 
which is done in a very prudent 
mauner, while he does little, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. TIftliburton, but 'eat, 
drink, ppioke, sleep, ride about, 
and lounge at taverns.’ The Bank 
fisheries are nearer to this province 
than to any other, the cbd and 
mackerel lie on the shore for their ex¬ 
clusive catch, the shad, the* salmon, 
and tlie herring ascend their rivers, 
und yet they employ but ten thou¬ 
sand men in the business, and their 
exports of fish are less than 200.000/. 
a year. They have most especially 
advantages for taking the mackerel, 
which come from the south in largo 
shoals in the latter part of May and 
early in June, and make into the nar¬ 
row inlets and the straits of Canso, 
ou their way to the bay of Chalevrs 
to spawn. Tho Americans are 
obliged to cateh this fish in the 
deeper waters with the hook; bat 


the colonists have the advantage of 
taking them in the shallow waters 
ofT the shore with nets and Bieves. 
• To secure two, four, six, and even 
eight hundred barrels at a time, it is 
only necessary to set a sieve, to tend 
it, and at the proper moment to draw 
it to the shore.’ They exported in 
1851 a hundred thousand barrels of 
mackerel, or about one-half of the 
whole catch of the same fish in 
Massachusetts the year before. 

The American mode of eatrhing 
this fish by line is enthusiastically 
described by Mr. Sabine:— 

The master of the vessel, after reach¬ 
ing some well-known resort of the fish, 
furls all his sails except the mainsail, 
brings his vessel low to the wind, ranges 
his crew at proper intervals along one of 
her sides, and, without a mackerel in 
sight, attempts to raise a school, srnol, 
or shoal, by throwing over bait, if he 
succeeds to his wishes, a scene ensues 
which can hardly he described, but 
which it were worth a trip to the fishing 
ground to witness. I have heard more 
than one fisherman say that he had 
caught more than sixty mackerel in a 
minute; und w lien he was told that at 
that rate he Imd taken thirtv-six hundred 
in an hour, and that with another person 
ns expert, he would catch a whole faro 
in a single day, he would reject tho 
iiguioH as proving nothing but a wish to 
undervalue his skill. Certain it is that 
some active young men will haul in, and 
jerk off a fish, and throw out tile line 
for another with a single motion, ami 
repeat tho act in so rapid a succession, 
that their arms seein continually on tho 
swing. To be ‘high-line' is an object of 
earnest desire among the ambitious; and 
the muscular ease, the precision, and 
adroitness of moveiqpnt which such men 
exhibit in the strife >re admirable. . . . 
Oftentimes the fishing ceases in a mo¬ 
ment, and as if put an end to by magic: 
tlu> fish, according to the fishermen's 
conceit, panic-stricken by the dreadful 
havoc among them, suddenly disappear 
from Bight. . . . The approach of night, 
or the disappearance of the mackerel, 
closing all labour with the hook and 
line, the fish, as they are dressed, are 
thrown into casks of water to rid them 
of blood. Hie deck is then cleared and 
washed; tho mainsail is hauled down, 
and'the foresail is hoisted in its stead; 
a lantern is placed in the rigging; a 
watch is set to salt the fish, and keep a 
look-out for the night; and the master 
and the remainder of the crew at a late 
hour seek repose. The earliest gleams 
of light find the anxious master awake^ 
hurrying forward preparations for the 
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morning’s mml, and making other ar¬ 
rangements for a renewal of the pre¬ 
vious day's work. But the means which 
were so successful then fail now, and 
perhaps for days to come ; for the ca¬ 
pricious creatures will not take the hook, 
nor can all the art of the most sagacious 
and experienced induce them to bite. 

A word about the Bay of Fundy, 
and wc bare made the tour of the 
fishing-grounds. Xbe fisheries within 
this bay are carried on by boats from 
the shoro, and aro deemed to be less 
important than those on the sea-side 
of the Peninsula. The men engaged 
in them are poor and thriftless, and 
aro so. seantily paid for their dan¬ 
gerous occupation, pursued on a 
stormy coast, with tides of fearftil 
height and velocity, that they have 
little temptation or opportunity to 
become anything better. The shore 
fisheries of the States and the Colo¬ 
nies here touch each other: but 
there is. strange to say. little jealousy 
between the subjects of Her Majesty 
nml the ‘ free ami enlightened citi¬ 
zens’ of the Republic, and the Colo¬ 
nial laws against pouching aro con¬ 
sequently administered in the most 
lenient maimer. 

The rights of the United States 
fishermen in those waters aro regu¬ 
lated by the Convention of 1818. 
They received by that instrument 
the liberty to fish * on that part of 
the southern coast of Newfound¬ 
land which extends from Capo Hay 
to the Rameau Islands, on the 
western and northern const of 
Newfoundland; from the said Capo 
Hay to the Quirpon Islands, on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, and 
also on the coa<4n, bays, harbours, 
and creeks from Mount Joly on the 
southern coast of Labrador, to and 
through the .Straits of Belle Isle, 
and thence northwardly indefinitely 
along the coast;’ and the liberty to 
dry and cure in the unsettled bays 
on the samo Newfoundland and 
Labrador coasts; and they renounced 
the liberty 4 to take, dry, or cure 
fish on or within three marine miles 
of any of the coasts, bays, crpeks, 
or harbours of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America not 
included within the above-mentioned 
limits;’ provided their fishermen 
should be 4 admitted to enter such 
bays or harbours for the purpose of 
shelter, and of repairing damages 


therein, of purchasing wood, and of 
obtaining water, ana for no other 
purpose whatever.’ The disputes 

f row out of this last clause, which 
ohn Bull says excludes his dear 
cousin from all U10 Nova Scotia 
bays, according to established 
principles of public law; while tho 
young gentleman in return claims 
the right to fish in all bays over six 
miles from headland to headland at 
the mouth, and to enter the other 
for the specific purposes named. But, 
as we said before, we do not purpose 
to take this question out of the 
hands of tho negotiators, and de¬ 
prive them of the glory of 
settling it. 

The inhabitants of New England 
have been fishermen from the outset, 
(losnohl went fishing off the Mas- 
saehusett’s const in 1002, and in 
honour of his success gave the name 
of Cape Cod to the sandy arm which 
reaches round into the sen, and 
takes up a part of Massachusetts 
Bay. The stoople-rrowned saints 
who followed in his footsteps some 
eighteen years after, had an eye to 
the same good things in coming to 
this 4 stern and rocklmund coast.' 
A ten years’ residence among the 
herring-catchers in Holland had 
taught them tlio value of such 
matters, and they showed a com¬ 
mendable determination in taking 
hold of them and turning them to 
a good purpose, which thoir descend¬ 
ants have since been constantly 
striving to imitate. 

In 1825 they had established a set- 
f lenient, at Gloucester, on the opposite 
promontory of the bay ; qjjd at tho 
close of the seventeenth century tho 
products of tho colony of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay amounted to 80,(KI0/. 
They were undoubtedly injured bv 
tho witch mania which ran llirough 
that part of New England, to the 
terror of old women, honest men, 
and people whose measure of sanc¬ 
tity and reverence for the eccle¬ 
siastical rulers was in doubt; but 
the exports had advanced by tho 
middle of the eighteenth century to 
150,000/., notwithstanding til© want 
for the possession of Canada and the 
fishing grounds. So largo had tho 
interest become, that New England 
was able to famish seven thousand 
sailors for the expedition against 
Louisburg. Since the peace of 1815 
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it has not advanced in proportion 
to tho increase in the wealth and 
power of the country. American 
statesmen attribute tho want of 
vitality to the superior advantages 
which the colonial fishermen enjoy in 
the exclusive use of their shore 
fisheries, to the stringent enforce¬ 
ment of the provincial laws, and to 
the want of sufficient protection to 
these interests in the United States. 
But we are inclined to think that 
the real cause of the decline is to be 
found in the impulse given to other 
and more lucrative branches of navi¬ 
gation and commerce in the United 
Slates, which drawB away capital and 
men from the fisheries; and to tho 
improved condition of the labouring 
classes, which allows them better 
food than cured fish. 

It is impossible to conceive any¬ 
thing loss inciting thau the Massa¬ 
chusetts shore all the way round from 
Plymouth to Cape Cod. In some 
places there is scarcely a blade of grass 
to relieve the desolate appearance of 
the sand, aud where the soil is firm 
enough to give it life, it is not deep 
enough to give it much strength. 
We have been told that the gardens, 
such as they are, in the extreme 
towns, are supplied with earth from 
Boston, brought down as ballast in 
the little craft which ply across the 
bay, and iu the fishing smacks 
which land their cargo there, and 
then come home to winter. The 
island of Nantucket lins even less 
claim to be called land. Without 
rocks, or rivers, or trees, or hills, and 
scarcely with grass, it just lifts its 
sandy surface above the level of the 
ocean, protected by a holt of 
breakers from the swell of the 
Atlantic, but by uotliing from the 
storms that lash it into fury. As 
on the Western Irish, and the 
Eastern coast, so on Nantucket 
and Cape Cod everybody lives by 
the sea; and of course sometimes 
an unexpected hurricane brings 
mourning and desolation into every 
house. They have not much of 
this world's wealth, (or rather the 
Cape Cod people have not. for tho 
islanders are rich from the whale 
fisheries.) but. on the other hand, 
they are not poor. In the w inter, 
the young men and damsels go to 
the public schools, aud the fathers 
look after their matters about home, 


get the vessel, lines, and jets in 
trim for the next year’s work, read 
the local newspapers (and possibly a 
weekly journal from Boston), to 
* post themselves up' as to what is 
going on in the outer world, of 
which this is the only time they 
get a glimpse. Some one, the 
stablest ana most respectable, is 
selected for the ‘General Court’ 
in Boston: that is, for the Legisla¬ 
ture of the State. Caro is taken, 
however, to pick out a person who 
lias not too recently enjoyed the 
lucrative salary of two dollars a day 
belonging to the office. He goes to 
Boston, finds lodgings in some 
cheap part of the town, voles 
know ingly ou all (questions relating 
to the inspection of fish, and leaves 
the rest of the legislation to take 
care of itself. Meanwhile, his 
neighbours have been getting ready 
for taking the spring fares, and in 
May or early in June they set sail 
for the* Grand Bank or for Labra¬ 
dor, or the Bay of Tandy, or Nova 
Scotia. Their mode of fishing re¬ 
sembles substantially that of the 
Trench, which we have undertaken 
to describe; and if they are suc¬ 
cessful, they return home in the 
autumn, having sull'crcd much and 
passed through many dangers, and 
with a rew ard quite inadequate to 
the difficulties and perils. 

The American cod is not ns good 
a fish ns the one sold ut Billingsgate. 
It is coarser, less firm, aud uot as 
well flavoured. The salmon is 
much the sarne as the English and 
Scotch. The turbot docs not exist 
in those waters. Mr. Higginson, 
the first * Ministcnl of Salem, pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet in 1630, giving an 
account of the colony, iu w hicli lie 
says, among other things, that there 
were plenty of turbot, qud some still 
earlier writers speak of having seen 
large soles in those waters. But 
we liave never seen an American w ho 
had eaten the fish there. Captain 
Maekinnon, who knows America 
very well, asserts that the turbot is 
to be found (off the southern coast 
of Massachusetts or Rhode Island, 
we think, but are not positive). 
American lovers of good living, how¬ 
ever, assure us that the Cap tain 
must be mistaken, and lament, with 
all the Yankee ‘go-ahead’ spirit, 
they have never yet been able to 
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* got up’ turbots and solos. They 
fall back on their Shrewsbury 
‘oysters, which they assert to bo 
more delicious than anything in 
Europe, and try to content them¬ 
selves with them in the absence of 
the daily luxuries of an Englishman’s 
table. 

Mr. Sabine's quaint sketch of the 
fisherman shall close our remarks 
on this subject:— 

His rank is humble, but sometimes he 
inscribes his name on the page of his¬ 
tory. lteukels, who invented the pro¬ 
cess of preserving the fish of Holland in 
pickle, and who, according to the sneer, 
caused the ‘ Dutchmen’s bodies to lie 
built of pickled herrings,' was a bene¬ 
factor to his race; and the Emperor 
diaries the Fifth, accompanied by his 
sister Margaret, of Hungary, visited his 
grave, and ordered a magnificent monu¬ 
ment to lie erected to bis memory. 

Massanicllo, tho young fisherman of 
Naples, le<l his countrymen in their re¬ 
volt against the Spanish rub* and rose 
to supreme power more rapidly than 
mortal had ever done before him; but, 
shot down at last without trial, and like 
a dog, was dragged by the rabble, set tin 
by the nobles, through the ditches of the 
city, in American annals, Phipps and 
Peppercll rose to the highest rank to 
which colonial subjects ever attained, 
and were envied and traduced in eon- 
seijuencc of the honours bestowed upon 
them. In our own day, a Spanish 
fisherman, of the name of Jep-del Es- 
tango, joined the party of Don Carlos as 
a simple volunteer: but, promoted step 
by step, was finally appointed to tho 
command of an Army of eighty thousand 
men. So, too, the Count do Morello, 
whose father was of tho same humble 
occupation, and who himself commenced 
life as a pauper-student, became, by the 
force of his tabula and the circum¬ 
stances of a civil war, the second general 
in the Carlist army. 

The fisherman is a privileged man. In 
the colonization of Massachusetts, when 
every arm awbevery purse were needed 
for the public defence, ho was relieved 
from the performance of military duty 
and the payment of taxes. In the time 
of William of Orange, when the avenue 
to the palace of Holland was supported 
by a toll of every passenger, he was ex¬ 
cused and exempted. In war, and in 
the midst of hostile fleets, he hasdbeen 
allowed to pursue his avocation un¬ 
harmed. 

He is a grateful man. In the War of 
the Revolution "he waa the prieoner of 


Nelson, on the ooaat of Massachusetts, 
Released by the young hero, whose crew 
were sick and dying of the scurvy, be 
conveyed refreshments on board of the 
royal ship at the peril of his own life. 

He is a patriotic man. His services, 
as a oountryman of ours, and in the 
navies of England and France, have 
been related. In the recent struggle for 
liberty in Greece, he fieri from the con¬ 
tinent to the isles, where he was fore¬ 
most in resisting the oppressors of his 
country. True to the end of the contest, 
he gave lus boats and vessels freely, and 
without recompence, to ho converted 
into war and fire-ships. 

He relieves distress. Mungo Park, 
during his travels in Africa, passed 
through many fishing villages, and was 
kindly treated. At uno tho chief magis¬ 
trate was rude and surly. Park was 
worn and woaiy. A fisherman kindly 
relieved him from the diiticultics which 
surrounded him, by transporting him to 
a distance from the inhospitable ruler, in 
a canoe. 

His wife may not bo fitted to adorn 
the higher walks of life; but site is a 
woman in her affections and sympathies, 
for all that. It was a ‘ fish- woman* who 
carried Chateaubriand to a hut, who 
waited upon his wants, and to whom he 
owed his life, when sick, destitute, and 
about to perish. Ho, when Gifford, the 
critic, whoso unsparing severity will not 
soon be forgotten or forgiven, was for¬ 
lorn and in rags, and in his misery had 
ceased to hoja*, almost to wish, for a 
change, tho pity of fishermen's wives, 
and their continual rehearsal of the story 
of his sufferings to others, caused his 
removal from a vessel to a school, and 
thus laid tho foundation of his subse¬ 
quent fame as a scholar. And who has 
not been touched at reading of tho cus¬ 
tom of the fish wives of Venice, who, 
repairing to the shores of the Adriatic 
sea, as evening approaches chant a 
melody, and listen until they hear an 
answer from their husbands, who are 
guided by tho sounds to their own 
village 1 

Last of all, and more than all, the 
fisherman is loyal to duty. ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth reigned in the fishing-boat 
from which he taught.’ The faithless 
one who betrayed him was not among 
tho disciples who had cast their nets in 
the sea of Galileo: he who took the 
thirty pieces of silver was neither An¬ 
drew, the first chosen one, nor Peter his 
brother, nor Thomas, nor James, nor 
that disciple who, ever present with his 
beloved master, has come down to us as 
the one whom Jesus loved. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA,* 


T)UT a short time ago it might have 
U boon thought that nothing could 
surprise the present age. Wonders, 
discoveries, revolutions of all sorts, 
had thronged so thick upon it, that 
it was fast falling into the most 
fashionable apathy, blasd with its 
own work, sceptical almost of its 
own existence, turning with vitiated 
appetite to every imposture which 
promised it an hour’s enjoyment of 
mystory. Science was materializing 
the world; and the souk of men, 
yielding reluctantly to her dominion, 
rejoiced in any delusion which, were 
it out for a moment, reminded them 
of their spiritual life. No tliauma- 
turgisl was too fantastic for popular 
credulity, even while Ivcrcdulus 
odi trembled from every tongue. 
When suddenly from the far east, 
from the quarter whence least it 
could be expected, from that strange 
empire which had so long treated 
the rest of the earth as barbarian, 
came news of wondrous change—of 
change both political and religious, 
and in either respect of surpassing 
interest—tidings at which England 
started from table-turning and spirit- 
rapping ; and almost halted in her 
material triumphs, to remember that 
she still possessed a conscience and 
a faith. China, we w ere told, was in 
open revolt against her Tartar usurp¬ 
ers ; the insurgents wore everywhere 
victorious; and their leaders were 
Christians. 

Later intelligence has considerably 
modified these first advices, but it 
has also confirmed them in some im¬ 
portant particidars, and has not 
diminislnil their interest. Nankin, 
according to the last accounts, had 
for some time been in the hands 
of the rebels, and more recently they 
had taken Amoy, one of the ports 
opened to commerce by our arms. 
But the reports of the religious cha¬ 
racter of the insurrection have as¬ 
sumed a more questionable shape, 
and the personality and position of 
its chiefs have become more obscure. 
The difficulty of forming a judgment 
is increased by the habitual men¬ 
dacity of the Chinese in public af¬ 


fairs. The moral precepts of Con-* 
fticius in this respect are neglected 
alike by imperialist and rebel, and 
the only trustworthy evidence ia 
that of accomplished facts. Now, 
though under these circumstances it 
is clearly premature to dogmatize on 
the subject, and impossible to pre¬ 
dicate results, the great interest at¬ 
tending the struggle may make a 
brief sketch of its rise and progress, 
derived chiefly from the work named 
in our note, not unwolcome to many 
of our readers. 

M. Callery, as Mr. Oxenford in- 
forms us in his preface, was oneo 
a missionary, and afterwards in¬ 
terpreter to the French embassy 
in China. He is also the author 
of several works on the study 
of the Chinese language. Jlis co¬ 
adjutor, I)r Yvnn, physician to the 
Hamc embassy, has written a book 
of travels. Both gentlemen, there¬ 
fore, may be considered well quali¬ 
fied for the task they undertook. 
But it is impossible for a Freneluuan 
to cast his skin, and w e have been 
rather diverted at the decidedly 
French tonmure which occasionally 
marks t heir narrative. This ib li\ ely 
and picturesque, and lose*, none of its 
spirit in Mr. Oxenford s translation. 
The latter gentleman has also added a 
supplementary chapter, in which lie 
gives certain corrections afforded by 
recent information to the statements 
of the original authors. Plunging 
nt once into our story, we Bhall be¬ 
gin with a quotation. 

On the 26th of February, 1850, at 
seven o’clock in the morning, the en¬ 
trances to the impetyd palace of Pekin 
were obstructed by a dense throng of 
mandarins of the inferior orders, ami 
servants in white dresses and yellow 
girdles, who spoke in a whisper, and 
wore an aspect of official •grief on their 
countenances. In the midst of this 
ocean of subalterns were stationed six¬ 
teen persons, each accompanied by a 
groom, who held a horse saddled and 
bridled. These sixteen persons wore the 
satin cap tied under the chin and sur¬ 
mounted by a white ball; also a girdle 
knnjf with bells; a tube of a yellow 
colour was slung diagonally over their 


* History of the Jnsniredion in China; with Natieet of the Christianity, Creed, 
and Proclamations of the Insurgents. By MM. Callery and Yvan. Translated 
from the French, with a Supplementary Chapter, by John Oxenford. London; 
Smith and Elder.- 1853. 
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abouldersy and they held In their hand a 
long whip. One,« the high dignitaries 
came out from the palace, and with hie 
own hands gave each of these men a 
folded document, sealed with the rod 
seal of the Emperor. The sixteen, after 
bowing to receive it, swung round the 
tube,, which, with the exception of its 
yellow colour, perfectly resembled the 
tin cylinders in which soldiers, released 
from service, enclose their congt. In 
this they respectfully placed the official 
despatch; after which they mounted on 
horseback, while the grooms secured 
them on their saddles with thongs that 
passed over their thighs. When they 
were firmly fixed, tho crowd gave way, 
and the horses sot off at full speed. 
These sixteen horsemen, who are called 
FSi-mtt, or ‘flyingcouriers,' had each of 
them to perform in twenty four bourn 
a journey of six hundred li, or sixty 
leagues French. Their office was to 
carry the following despatch to the Go¬ 
vernors-general of the sixteen provinces 
of the Celestial Empire:— 

1 The Board of Kites givessnotice in 
great haste to the Governor-general, that 
on the fourteenth of the first moon, tho 
Supremo Emperor, mounted on a dragon, 
departed to the ethereal regions. At tho 
hour mao in the morning, his Celestial 
Majesty transmitted the imperial dignity 
to Ins fourth son, Ro-go-ko, and in the 
evening, at the hour hai, he set off for 
the abode of the gods. ’ 

In short, the Emperor, Tao- 
kouang, was dead, and was to he 
succeeded by his fourth son, who 
thereupon took the name of ITifen- 
foung, signifying ‘ Complete Abun¬ 
dance.’ The change produced a more 
than usual crisis in Chinese polities. 
Tao. kouang, 4 Brilliant lloason,' 
had been a monarch of energy and 
prudence, exhibiting upon tho throne 
the same firmness and bravery with 
which in early lifceho suppressed an 
incipient rebellion against nis father, 
Kia-king. A conservative at first, 
faithful to the old traditions of the 
kingdom, swalling with contempt 
for the outer barbarians, he had at 
length learnt wisdom in the opium 
war, and had for some years en¬ 
trusted the government to man¬ 
darins of what we should call re¬ 
forming tenets. An instance of his 
progressive spirit is given by an im¬ 
perial edict, substituting percussion 
guns for the old arquebus, which 
was fired with a match. The acces¬ 
sion of his sen arrested this new 
civilization. The old ministers were 
igmsumiously degraded, and their 


planes supplied from among the most 
fanatical enemies of Europeans and 
European customs. 

Strange rumours were already 
current among the people. Reports 
ran that tho 48th year of the present 
cycle, which began in 1851, would 
witness tho restoration of the 
dynasty of Ming, the last native 
royal house of China, overthrown by 
the Tartars in 1644. A sage who 
had lived under tho latest of those 
monarchs was said to have preserved 
the imperi^tandard} the champion 
who snonlflnuse it would ascend tho 
anoestral tlirono; and already this 
new Labarum was rumoured to be 
unfilled. Some fond folk might 
even look for tho reappearance of 
that last sovereign in nis own per¬ 
son, ns the Britons expected the re¬ 
coining of their mythic Arthur, ami 
as the Portuguese still await tho 
avatar of Don Sebastian. A ferment 
seized the public mind. Under Iho 
direction of the ' men of letters,' a 

? >rofession in China, clubs were 
ormed; public meetings held in 
many places ; and the instability of 
the Tartar dynasty beeamo a com¬ 
mon topic of discussion. 

Secret societies, it is well known, 
have long existed in China, and have 
always excited the terror, and called 
fortli the rigour, of its foreign despots. 
The seet of tho White Water-Lily, 
whose badge w as the lotus, that uni¬ 
versal symlwl of reproduction in 
the East, had been dissolved in 1803 
by a vigorous proscription; but its 
scattered brunches soon took fresh 
root, uniting into the more formid¬ 
able Triad Society, which assumed 
for its new device the trinity of Con¬ 
fucius—Hcavcn-Earth-Man, and ex¬ 
tended its ramifications to the far¬ 
thest bounds of the vast empire. 
Externally this association Imre no 
Blight resemblance to Freemasonry. 
Its management is vested in three 
persons, who are denominated An, 
elder • brethren. Initiation taken* 
place at night. The oath of secresy 
is administered before an idol, to 
approach which the neophyte passes 
under a bridge formed of swords t 
and at the time of swearing the head 
of a cock is cut off to intimate, ‘Thus 
perish all who divulge the secret.' 
Members nuke themselves known 
to each other either by mystical 
numbers, of which the chief is three ) 
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or by signs, as for instance by raising 
a tea-cup in a particular way with 
three fingers. To pretend that the 
objects of the society are known 
would be to belie its quality of 
secresy. The ostensible aim is be¬ 
nevolence, as expressed in a distich 
motto:— 

The blessings mutually share, 

The woe reciprocally bear. 

But its power appears to have been 
perverted to securing immunity for 
crime, and, included Sir John 
Davis in the porversion^o acquiring 
political influence by the expulsion 
of the Tartar dynasty. To us it 
seems probable that the latter was 
always one of the chief objects of 


the association, and that it was very 
possibly coupled with a desire to res¬ 
cue the ancient (Chinese) orthodoxy 
of Confucius from the mystic idola¬ 
try of Buddhism, and the supersti¬ 
tious rationalism of the followers of 
Laou-tse. These two aims are na¬ 
turally accordant, and the latter 
especially might be favourable to the 
admission of Christianity. Mean¬ 
while the presence of the unseen 
force was occasionally felt. In Oc¬ 
tober, 1828, a paper, of which the 
following is an exact translation, Mas 
found in aburying-ground at Macao, 
and shoM ii to the maudarin of the 
district, who, feariug punishment for 
its mere discovery, implored that it 
might be kept secret. 


Vast was the central nation—flourishing the heavenly dynasty, 

A thousand regions sent tribute—ten thousand nations did homage, 
lint the Tartars obtained it by fraud, ami this grudge can now be assuaged. 
Enlist soldiurs, procure horses—display aloft the flowery standard ; 
liaise troops and seize weajKins—let us exterminate the Mautehou race. 


But beside the rumoured prodigies 
and the secret societies, another 
cause now favoured the outbreak of 
revolt. During the opium war the 
Government had excited to the ut¬ 
most the popular hatred of foreigners. 
It had encouraged public meetings, 
and hired orators to stimulate their 
zeal. It had sanctioned patriotic 
dubs, and armed corps of volunteers. 
AIL those engines now recoiled upon 
their authors. The Government 
agitators were succeeded by others, 
who took advantage of the public 
appetite for excitement to turn 
opinion against the corruptions of 
the imperial court, and to preach the 
expulsion of the Maiitclious. The 
terrified court iers Mould have 
silenced,them, but hesitated and m ore 
lost. 

A yet further aid to the insurree- 
tion is mentioned by our authors. 
The ‘ men of letters’ at Canton, easy 
and indolent, had hitherto neglected 
or despised the learning of the West. 
Our triumph in the opium M*ar 
awakened their dormant curiosity. 
They sought the acquaintance of the 
Protestant missionaries. Gutzlaff, 
first interpreter to the English 
governor, and whom the French 
authors represent to be of Chinese 
extraction, although born in Pome¬ 
rania, founded his Christian Union. 
A certain number of the disciples of 
Confucius learnt and adopted the 
creed of Martin Luther, and armed 


M T ith that faith re-entered the con¬ 
sultations of the Triad. 

A profitable mystery enveloped 
llio leader of the revolt. Tien-te, 
Us first reputed chieftain, was de¬ 
scribed as a young man of three- 
and twenty, flis name is translated 
by our authors ‘ Celestial-Virtue,’ 
but mo perceive that it might also 
mean ‘ Heaven -and- Earth,’ and 
M ould so bear a seeming reference 
to the tenets of Confucius. In sta¬ 
ture tall, of mild but determined 
count ensure, he M as reserved and 
taciturn in demeanour, exposing him¬ 
self rarely to public view, and never 
to the hazard of the battle-field. It 
M ould appear that he desired to ac¬ 
quire a certain sacred character, an 
inviolability of holiness. And it m oh 
a good device towards this end that 
ho assumed to be guided solely by 
one intimate adviser, m hose history 
M r as vmknoMTi. This mysterious 
councillor attended jiim wherever 
he went, hut no one of his t rain knew 
who or what he was—'Whether his 
father, his master, or simply liis 
confidential friend. 

The birthplace of the insurrection 
was equally advantageous. The pro- 
viqpe of Kouang-si, lying to the 
north-west of Canton, is a wild and 
mountainous region, full of jagged 
peaks of fantastic shape, bare of all 
vegetation. The strange landscapes 
seen on Chinese screens and vases 
are said to be derived from these in- 
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hospitable hills. The jutting rocks 
assume the forms of gigantic auimals; 
the chasms worn by mountain tor¬ 
rents are crossed by frail and fright¬ 
ful bridges ; the whole scene appears 
the capricious handiwork of some 
genie of eastern fable. Poverty often 
accompanies beauty in nature as in 
life, and the Kouang-si is miserably , 
poor. An army of disaffected parti¬ 
sans might be ensily raised among 
its barren hills, while its defiles and 
ravines afforded so many fortresses 
in caso of a defeat. A miracle 
marked the first raising of the 
standard. The chiefs desired to cele¬ 
brate the day by erecting a monu¬ 
ment. Tn digging for its ioundation 
the workmen came upon a stratum 
of singular and very heavy pebbles. 
These proved to be Jumps of argen¬ 
tiferous lend of surprising richness. 
And by their means the young Pre¬ 
tender at once paid his soldiers tlieir 
hire, and attached them to his enter¬ 
prise hv faith. 

Hut more than this, the wild pro¬ 
vince was the abode of as wild a race. 
The Miao-tze are natives of a moun¬ 
tain chain which rises in the far 
noHi of the neighbouring Kouang- 
Toung, and stretches away to the 
centre of the empire. They dwell 
in secluded spots, in communities 
never exceeding 2(XM) souls, entirely 
apart from the rest of men. Their 
houses are raised aloft on poles, in 
the manner of the Malays, and their 
domestic animals share their roof. 
Brave, proof to fatigue, and reckless 
of danger, they have never suc¬ 
cumbed to the Tartar usurpers. They 
preserve the aheient national cos- 
luine, wear their •hair long, and re¬ 
pudiate all the customs of their 
neighbours. Chinese geographers 
leave their country a blank in tlieir 
maps, and Chinese superstition in¬ 
vests thi Miao-tze with fictitious 
terrors. By mauy they arc believed 
to have tails like apes, and to resort 
to various barbarities for steeling 
their children against fatigue, and 
imbuing them with ferocity. They 
are tho ogres of Chinese nurseries. 
Descending armed into the plains, 
they have not seldom carried ruin 
and desolation on their way, and 
have also shown no little address 
in beguiling- their enemies. Thus, 
in 1832, one of their war parties 
bound torches to the horns ofa herd 
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of goats, and sent the poor animals 
scampering by night down a long 
defile to become the mark of tho 
Chinese gunners, while they them¬ 
selves, rushing down another, took 
the enemy unexpectedly in the rear, 
and completely annihilated them. 
During the present contest the im¬ 
perial troops on one occasion at¬ 
tempted to imitate this stratagem, 
substituting buffaloes for goats; but 
they so completely mismanaged tlto 
manoeuvre, that the lights employed 
betrayed their own position, and 
simply served to direct the aim of 
tlieir enemies. 

It was, then, in the neighbourhood 
of this warlike race that the insur¬ 
gents first set up their flag in the 
early part of 1850. Town after town 
fell rapidly into llieir hands. Their 
tactics consisted in feigning flight, 
and thereby drawing their enemies 
into an ambuscade, where they 
slaughtered them without mercy. 
The alarm spread far and w ide. Kiu, 
the viceroy of the province, betook 
himself to Pekin for advice. The 
advance of the rebels became bolder 
in his absence. Tin' limperor sum¬ 
moned old Lin, tin- celebrated com¬ 
missioner of the opium war, to cheek 
tlieir progress. They encountered 
the appointment with this remark¬ 
able proclamation:— 

Tho Man tell nus, who, for two cen¬ 
turies, havo been tho hereditary occu¬ 
pants of tins throne of China, worn origi¬ 
nally members of a small foreign tribe. 
With the aid of a powerful army, they 
took possession of our treasure, our 
lands, and the government of our 
country, proving that superior strength 
is all that is required for tlie^Hurpatmn 
of an empire. There is, therefore, no 
difference between us, who levy contri¬ 
butions on tho villages we have taken, 
and the officials sent from Pekin to 
collect the taxes. Taking and keeping 
are both fair alike. Why then, without 
any motive, are troops marched against 
us! This appears to us very unjust. 
How! Have the Mantchous,whoaio 
foreigners, a right to collect the revenuis 
of eighteen provinces, and to appoint 
the officers who oppress tho people; 
while we, who are Chinese, are forbidden 
to take a little money from tho public 
stock ? Universal sovereignty does not 
belong to any individual to the exclusion 
of all the rust, and no one ever saw a 
dynasty which could count a hundred ge¬ 
nerations of Emperors. Possession—and 
possession only, gives a right to govern. 

B B 
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The austere precision of this docu¬ 
ment is worthy of Tacitus. The 
frank assertion of parity between the 
rebel and the usurper, the attribu¬ 
tion of title to possession alone, 
coupled with the protest against pre¬ 
scription—taking and keeping are 
bot h alike—show a clearness both of 
sight lyul aim, which may well carry 
their owner to his mark. This pro¬ 
clamation was the last act of the in¬ 
surgents in 1S50. The opening of 
the new year was signalized by a 
still bolder step. The long tail 
hanging from the crown, inseparable 
in our fancy from the idea of a China¬ 
man, is in tact a badge of servitude, 
imposed by the Muntehou conoue- 
rors. The same force had compelled 
the. adoption of the Tartar tunic in 
place of the open-breasted jacket 
woiji under the Mings. To cut olf 
the tail w as to commit high treason, 
to throw away the scabbard. But 
to this extreme the rebels now re¬ 
sorted, and not nit bout sound policy, 
for the tailless wore irretrievably 
committed to the cause, and better 
than be captured might perishilithe 
Held. 

The proceedings of the imperial¬ 
ists were little calculated to gain the 
sympathy of the people. \Vas a 
town taken by the insurgents, aban- 
'cloned, and then re-occupied by the 
‘Tigers,’ as the Tartar soldiers are 
called, the exactions of the latter 
were generally greater than those of 
the former. Vainly might the dis¬ 
tant court degrade governor after 
governor for had fortune. Vainly 
might it give a command to the 
ferocious Tchang-tien-tsio. the lip- 
slitter of opium eaters. Nothing 
cheeked the progress of the rebels. 
Soon it w as known that their chief 
openly pretended to the throne of 
the Mings; lie was dressed in the 
imperial yellow; his portraits were 
distributed among the people, 
arrayed in tho ancient costume; but 
he liimself was still veiled in an at¬ 
mosphere of mystery; rumours be¬ 
gan to circulate tliat he was really a 
descendant of the Mings; and it was 
added that his course was every¬ 
where marked by tho overthrow of 

K orins and idols, aud that he was 
id a Christian. 

Sin, the ohl governor of the 
Kouarig-Si, was at. this time at Can¬ 
to®, raising supplies for the imperial 


forces. Among his other measures 
directed against the rebels, one was 
eminently Chinese. lie ordered 
that no candidate fVom the insurgent 
districts should be admitted to tho 
literary examinations, thus punishing 
the people in the persons of their 
most intelligent ' men. Nor was 
, this a light; punishment. Literature, 
we have already remarked, is a pro¬ 
fession in China. It is always open 
to the humblest of her sons, and it 
may conduct an aspirant, much more 
certainly than in our own country, 
to 1 lie very highest dignities of the 
Slate. Success in examinations of 
continually increasing severity tests 
the qualifications of the candidates. 
The ordinance published by Sin 
closed this avenue to preferment. 1 null 
concerned in the insurrection. Still 
literature turned against him. An in¬ 
sulting placard stared him in the face 
when oh tho point of quitting the 
city to march against the rebels. 
He whs smarting under tin* affront, 
huddled ii]) in a comer of his palan¬ 
quin, when he reached the street, 

' Kind-Affection,’ the luuixbourg St. 
Germain of Canton, and suddenly 
ordered the porters to stop. 

They were hefnr tlic house of one of 
those poor nrtisH who make huge images 
of household gods, and paint, family pic¬ 
tures. This man had displayed against 
the outer walls of his residence sonic of 
his most remarkable works, and, strange 
to say, in the midst of smiling deities, 
offended genii, and pictures of footless 
women, who seemed to tly about like 
birds in the fluttering folds of their light 
raiment, appeared the figure of a de¬ 
capitated mandarin ; the dignity of tho 
person being indicated by the characters 
on his breast-piece. The body won on 
its knees, and the head, separated from 
the trunk, was lying near a felt cap, 
decorated with the ball of honour. 11 
was this horrible paintCng which had 
called forth the wrath of the viceroy. 

‘ Let the author of this painting be 
brought before me,' lie exclaimed. 

At these words a poor miserable 
painter came out of his shop, trembling, 
and fell on his knees before Siu’s chair. 

‘ Why did you set up this figure in 
my path ?> cried the mandarin, in an 
angry voice. 

‘Only to dry it, mv lord,’ repliod the 
artist. 

‘ Was it not rather to put an evil 
omen in my path ?’ asked the Viceroy, 
enraged. 

‘How could I, your excellency's 
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humble slave, be guilty of such a crime 1’ 
erie<l the painter, with hie face in the 
dust. 

‘Why, then, did you paint this 
abominable picture 1’ 

‘ Alas! uiy lord, because it was 
ordered. I gain my living by my 
work.' 

‘Good! To teach you not to got 
your living by daubiug horrible subjects 
of this sort, you shall have twenty 
strokes of the bamboo,’ Baid the Viceroy, 
turning towards the offioers of his suite. 

The porters again set themselves in 
motion, while the poor painter was 
seized and taken to the city gaol, where 
the Viceroy’s seutence was executed. 
It was with these two events fresh in his 
mind that our mandarin set off for tho 
war. 

We cannot follow kim through his 
campaign, which was as unsuccessful 
as usual, although in support of his 
arms he resorted to the insidious aid 
of bribery. In the montlgof July 
an attempt was made, at Pekin, to 
stab the Emperor, as he was walking 
in the super)) gardens of his palace. 
A chamberlain caught the arm of tho 
assassin, and saved the life of the 
‘ Son of Heaven.’ Eighteen manda¬ 
rins, with every member of their 
families, lost their hoods to expiate 
tho crime. The rebels regarded it 
as a favourable omen, and proceeded 
to assume another imperial preroga- 
t i ve, by an issue of eoin stamped with 
the name of the Pretender. Success 
still waited on their arms. They 
had not. indeed, yet taken Kouei- 
Lin, tho capital of the province, but 
many cities of note, and an immense 
amount of booty, had fallen into their 
hands. Occasionally they committed 
frightfkl massacrus, but more gene¬ 
rally contented themselves with exe¬ 
cuting or mutilating officers who 
refused to acknowledge their leader, 
Tiim-te, wliilii they uniformly spared 
the people. Hot so the imperial 
troops, whose cowardice before the 
enemy and cruelty to tho popolaco 
occasioned the latter to exclaim, 
‘You are mice to the rebels and 
tigers to us.’ Meantime the em¬ 
peror, having recovered from his late 
shock, busied himself in writulg a 
poem in celebration of a Tartar gene¬ 
ral who, in the mendacious gazette 
of Pekin, had been represented as 
victorious. ”*■ 

In the course of 1851, more than 
f00 executions took place at Canton. 


Every day some unhappy wretch, 
shut up in a bamboo cage, or 
shackled liko a wild beast, was 
brought from tho insurgent dis¬ 
tricts, to lose his head in the dismal 
street known to Europeans as the 
‘ Potter's Field,’ but to the Chines© 
as the ‘ Quay of the Thousand 
Characters.’ An eye-witness de¬ 
scribes tho slaughter of ono gang 
of fifty-three:— 

In a short timo the roll of the tam¬ 
tam announced to us the arrival of the 
whole procession. Mandarins of every 
degree, with the red, white, blue, or 
yellow ball, riding on horseback, or 
carried in palanquins, and followed by 
an escort of musicians, sbirri, and 
standard-bearers, alighted at a short 
distance from tho place of execution. 
Contrary to their ceremonious habits, 
they arranged themselves in tho dismal 
enclosure. 

Then arrival the criminals. They 
were fifty-three in number, each shut up 
in a basket, with his hands tied behind 
his hack, his legs chained, and a hoard 
inscribed with lus sentence hanging from 
Ids neck. 

****** 

Many of these unfortunate persons 
were very young: some were not six¬ 
teen years of age; while others had gray 
hair. Scarcely were they thrown on tho 
ground pell mull, when they were com¬ 
pelled to kneel; but the greater part of 
them were so debilitated from suffering, 
that they could not keep in this ]K>sitiun, 
and rolled in the mud. An exeeutinucr's 
assistant then picked them up, and 
arranged them all in a row ; while three 
executioners placed themselves behind 
them ami waited the fatal moment. 
You doubtless recollect those horrible 
figures wli&m we have often seen to¬ 
gether in the cvrMye of tlqj criminal 
judge of Canton—those figures dressed 
In a red blouse, and wearing a copper 
crown, adorned above the ears with two 
long pheasant's feathers. Well! these 
were the executioners who now Waited 
the signal with n rude and heavy cutlass 
in their hands. These enormous weapons 
are about two feet long, and the back of 
the blade is two inches thick: altogether 
it is a cumbrous instrument, shaped like 
a Chinese razor, with a rude handle of 
wood. 

A mandarin who closed the cortSgt 
then entered the enclosure. He was 
adorned with the white hall, and held 
in his hand a board, inscribed with t}«t 
order for execution. As soon as this 
man appeared the frightful work began. 
The executioner's assistants, each cb>4i»»I 
in a long black robe, and wearing a sort 
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of head-dress of iron Wicker-work, seized 
the criminals behind, and passing their 
anus under the shoulders of their vic¬ 
tims, gave them a swinging movement, 
which made them stretch out their 
necks. The executioner, who was now 
in front, holding his sword in both 
hands, threw all his strength into tlio 
weapon, ami divided the cervical ver¬ 
tebras with incredible rapidity, severing 
the head from the body at a single Mow. 
The executioner never had to strike 
twice; for even if the flesh was not com¬ 
pletely eut through, the weight was suf¬ 
ficient to tear it, and the head rolled on 
the ground. An assistant then levelled 
the victim with a kick, for the corpse 
would ofherwiso have remained in a 
kneeling position. After three or four 
decapitutions, the executioner changed 
his weapon; the edge of the Made seem¬ 
ing completely turned. The execution 
of these fifty-three wretches only lasted 
some minutes. 

Those severities wholly failed in 
arresting the progress of the insur¬ 
rection. Before the end of 1852, 
the islands of Uni-Nan and For¬ 
mosa, important as nurseries of 
soldiers, were completely revo¬ 
lutionised, and the insurgents had 
possessed themselves of several im¬ 
portant towns in the central pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. But a new 
ohurnetoristic, was now becoming 
apparent, both in the proclamations 
of the chief, Tien-te, and in the out¬ 
breaks of the revolt. At first, the 
rebels had marched from post to 
post, abandoning each as soon as it 
was coiupiered, pushing continually 
straight forward for the capital, 
and holding themselves out as com¬ 
manded by one man. But now 
they begin to retain a longer hold of 
their new,possessions; separate revolts 
are directed by independent chiefs, 
of whom the most remarkable is 
Tai-piug-wang, ‘ King-grami-pacifi¬ 
cator ;’ and the rebel proclamations 
point to the establishment of a 
federal empire ns the great aim of 
the insurrection. Such a constitu¬ 
tion, wo may observe, would partly 
accord with ancient precedent, 
Cluna haring been governed on a 
sort of feudal Bystem, not unlike 
the clanship of the Highlands, untd 
about the Christian era, when it 
fell under the strong hand of a 
Chinese Louis XI. The authors of 
the present revolt appear to hare 
foreseen that so vast a territory 
could never be formed into a single 
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sovereignty by revolution, and to 
bare premeditated as the result of 
success its division into separate 
royalties, owing more or less allegi¬ 
ance to a central head. They thus 
tempted the ambition of independent 
adventurers, and postponed all in¬ 
ternal jealousies, at least until after 
the prize should have been won. 
And in the secret societies which 
we havo already described, the 
machinery of organization was 
ready to their hand. 

The rebel chieftains sometimes 
attest their fidelity by ceremonies, 
of which we can hardly say whether 
they ore more revolting or grotesque. 
Thus, two of them preparing for the 
conquest of Formosa, 

Made between them the oath of blood 
--that is to say, they swore to live and 
die together, fighting for the same cause; 
and for this purpose, putting off the 
Tartar dross, and putting on the austere 
costume of the time of the Mings, they 
went to a desert place on tfio sea shore, 
where, in the presence of some friends, 
the elder of the two opened a vein in 
the hand of the younger, and received 
in a cup the blood which Unwed from 
the wound, lie then handed over the 
sharp instrument to his friend, who per¬ 
formed a similar set vice in return. A fter 
this operation the blood of the two 
friends was mixed with a small quantity 
of water, and the whole was poured into 
one of those metal cups w'hieh are used 
at marriago ceremonies. Houng amt 
Ki then drank the sanguinary mixture 
alternately till the last drop was gone, 
Front this moment the blood was suit- 
posed to flow in their veins, and they 
were bound hy a tie which they could 
not break without infamy. 

While the conquests of the rebels 
were thus extending over the empire, 
we obtain a singular glimpse of their 
mythic leader. Ticn-te had es¬ 
tablished himself on a mountain not 
far from Kouth-Lin, hnd Siu, the 
governor, took advantage of his 
proximity to send him an embassy 
to treat for peace. Our authors 
present us with a translation of the 
ambassadors’ report of their inter¬ 
view. They were received by a 
dozun officers dressed in the fashion 
of the Mings, ushered through a 
number of gates, and before entering 
the presence of the Pretender were 
compelled themselves to adopt the 
ancient costume. It is not said, 
however, that they lost their tails. 
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Tien-t^ received (hem courteously, 
and listened attentively to tlieir 
arguments, but answered haughtily, 
that they entirely misunderstood 
him. Could a prince submit to 
his own subjects? He was the 
eleventh descendant, of the Emperor 
Tsoung-tching, of the great dynasty 
of the Mings, and rightfully levied 
troops to recover the possessions of 
his ancestors. ‘ Masters,’ he con¬ 
cluded, ‘you are still subjects of 
the Chinese empire, and you per¬ 
fectly understand tho doctrines of 
Confucius and Mencius. Can you 
have entirely forgotten your lawful 
prince, and remain contentedly tho 
subjects of foreigners P’ Plainly it 
was hopeless to treat with a spirit 
like this. Siu hit upon a notablo 
and thoroughly Chinese expedient 
to exhibit liis zeal to the Emperor. 
He sent an obscure captive to Pekin, 
to personate the rebel leader, and 
to feign a confession. In this 
curious document, published.in the 
JUkiit (iaztttv, Ticn-tc is made to 
ascribe bis first molt to resentment 
at being ‘plucked’ at the literary 
examinations, a misfortune which 
lie also attributes to some of his 
associates. The confession then 
alludes to the religious notions of 
the insurgents, and appears to claim 
the alliance of tho Christian Union, 
under the name of the ‘ Society of the 
Cluiug-ti’ (Protestants). Mr. Oxeu- 
ford seems to think this paper moro 
authentic than the French authors 
consider it, both on tho internal evi¬ 
dence it affords, and because Tibn-te is 
alleged to have actually disappeared 
about this time. Butwowouldobservo 
that the evidencp in question was 
matter of notoriety, and that the 
personality of Titai-t<5 seems to ltavc 
been always very questionable. 

The ‘Son of Heaven’ was now 
beginning t3 feel serious alarm. 
The rebels, under the command of 
Tai-ping-wang, who here assumes a 
prominent place among their leaders, 
had advanced to the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
the great river that waters Nankin, 
and were rapidly subduing the 
cities along its banks. The Vidteroy 
of the province of Kou<$i-Teheou, 
towards the south-west, reported 
that his country was filled with 
armed rebels. The same Pekin 
Gazette which contained this news 
stated also that a mandarin of 


Chan-Tonng, in the north-east, the 
birth-place of Confucius, had been 
slain by insurgents. The symptoms 
of insurrection were terribly strong 
in all directions. In the midst of 
these disasters, the imperial treasury 
was exhausted, and tho finance 
minister came wailing to his master 
over the roguery of tho tax- 
gatherers. For the ‘ Son of Heaven' 
is the best robbed man in his 
dominions, — robbed by liis own 
officials, robbed by Ins generals, 
robbed by his mandarins of every 
rank and colour. In the present 
crisis he sought money by a miser¬ 
able sale of titles and dignities, as if 
a country was ever saved by prosti¬ 
tuting its honours. 

Still the rebels held their tri¬ 
umphant way down the mighty 
Yang-tsc-kiang. Tho triple city 
winch stands at its confluence with 
the Han, with its GlXX) richly 
freighted junks, its multitude of 
pagodas, its myriad of wealthy mer¬ 
chants, its enormous population, this 
great city fell almost w it bout a blow. 
‘The troubles of tho South,’wrote 
the atllieted emperor in announcing 
the calamity, ‘ deprive us of sleep at 
night, and of all desire to eat. 1 
Tho same decree which contained 
these lamentable words, deprived 
Siu of all liis dignities, and the 
wretched general, unable to survive 
this second disgrace, was reported to 
have put an end to his life by poison. 
A baft of gold leaf, say tho Chinese 
physiologists, being taken into the 
Btomach, unfolds there of itself, and 
coats the whole interior with a film 
of the precious metal, causing death 
within a few hours. Si*rh is the 
fashionable suicide of melancholy 
mandarins, and such wus now said 
to be the termination of poor Siu’s 
career. He lived, however, as we 
find afterwards, to die by tho sword 
of the executioner. 

Meantime levies of troops were 
ordered, for tho purpose of being 
concentrated at Nankin, now visibly 
threatened by the rebels. Hut few 
volunteers or regulars responded to 
the call. At Chang-Hai (Shang-hae) 
for instance, out of a population of 
100,OCX), only 200 mustered in the 
cause. A more signal mark could 
hardly be found of the decadence of 
the empire. At length the * Son of 
Heaven,’ in the extremity of his dis- 
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tress, determined on appealing to 
the magnanimity of the barbarians. 
On, tho provincial governor, des¬ 
patched a circular for tho consuls of 
all Christian states, imploring that 
the war-steamers of each honourable 
nation might advance to the protec¬ 
tion of Nankin. Honourable nation 
now, and no longer outer barbarian. 
t We know by this time that the re¬ 
quest was not granted, and that the 
foreign consuls preserved a strict 
neutrality. Tho elate of this applica¬ 
tion was March 16, in the present 
year. 

The king-grand-pacificator and his 
four brother chiefs, the kings of the 
N orth t South, East, and West, being 
now marching on Nankin, our au¬ 
thors pause to describe the organiza¬ 
tion of their army. Here again wo 
find it staled that there are Protes¬ 
tants among their councillors. Ano¬ 
ther proclamation stirs the pcoplo 
to revolt; tracts are distributed in 
great numbers; patriotic hymns, of 
a semi-religious character, are very 
popular in the camp; and tho Tri- 
mot rieal Classic, a confession of faith, 
of which more hereafter, is every¬ 
where videly circulated. And thus, 
passing triumphantly from town to 
town, with a formidable fleet and an 
army est imated at 50,000 men, the 
five kings arrived bfflbre Nankin. 

N ank m, say our French authors, is 
the Paris of China, par excellence 
tin' city of pleasure and learning, or 
only rivalled by Sou-Teheou-Fou on 
the great canal; and they linger 
fondly over its luxurious magnifi¬ 
cence. We quote a description of 
two of its fair ladies. 

At Canton, the mandarin Pan- ho- 
tchiin hail two doves of Nankin in his 
harem. They were about seventeen 
years of age, of plight and graceful 
figures, like that of a young girl of thir¬ 
teen ; their features wore childishly deli¬ 
cate, and they resembled those dolls 
which the artists of our joumatue de 
mode# give as specimens of French 
ladies. Their long, black, silken eye¬ 
lashes, which seemed drawn towards the 
temples, almost concealed their small 
sparkling black eyes, wliile their narrow 
month was like a lino drawn with car¬ 
mine. One had her feet compressed, 
the other wore hen in their natural 
state: and beautiful they were; with 
such feet ns those one ought to walk 
without shoes, or put on slippers of 
glass! These young girls wore round 


their heads a narrow band of black 
satin, adorned with jicada, garnets, and 
emeralds. They were crowned with 
flowers of Ian-boa, which emitted a most 
penetrating odour; and their hair, which 
was completely surrounded with this 
fragrant garland, terminated in a top- 
knot. Their faces were as white as milk: 
in China ladies paint white, and these 
wore ho completely white-washed that 
they positively resembled the fantastic 
figures which cover those screens and 
fans in which appear a swarm of young 
flying girls—the voluptuous visions of 
the artists of tho Kingdom of blowers. 
The girls had been very carefully edu¬ 
cated. They made verses, which they 
sang, and accompanied themselves on 
the kin, a sort of primitive lyre with 
eight silken strings, which vibrate softly 
ou a long sounding board of ebony in¬ 
laid with ivory. This Is the piano of 
the Celestial Empire; a modest instru¬ 
ment, dilfering widely from that noisy 
machine which is often so overpowering 
in our salmons at the touch of the most 
delicate fingers. 

The*‘Son of Heaven,’in liis sore 
distress, now resorted to an expe¬ 
dient which, if it could not redeem 
his fortunes, might at least procure 
him some domestic consolation. Ho 
married, and raised the new empress 
to a share of his tlmme. To us 
there is something unusually strange 
in the mode of announcing nis inten¬ 
tion to the people. Its apologetic 
gravity, mixed with singular good 
sense, has a ludicrous effect, and 
several of the details are curious to 
our ears. Thus, with little omission, 
rims the imperial manifesto:— 

The Emperor, by tlio will of 
heaven and the perpetual revolution 
of the world, says— 

Absorbed day antf night by the vast 
occupations belonging to the inheritance 
with which Heaven has entrusted me, 
through the medium of tny pious ances¬ 
tors, I have need of an osculant actuated 
by the same spirit as myself. Niu-lou- 
kou is a lady of honourable extraction, 
whose excellent disposition is highly 
esteemed within the precincts of tho 
palace, where the natural goodness of 
her heart, and her exemplary character, 
are shown by tho scrupulous exactness 
with*which she performs her domestic 
duties. Following the examples of an¬ 
tiquity, she docs not shrink from wash¬ 
ing fine or even coarse linen with her 
own hands. Frugal and amiable, kind 
and gentle, she deserves to enjoy cvciy 
kind of happiness. We therefore desire 
that she be clad in the Imperial costume, 
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ami ho at the head of the ladieft of the 
six pavilions. In conformity with ancient 
image, I shall respectfully communicate 
this event to Heaven, to earth, to the 
manes of my ancestors, and to the tute¬ 
lary spirits of the territory and of the 
harvests, on the seventh of the first 
moon—tho day on which sho will bo 
seated by us on tho Imperial throne. 
Then, also, it will lie officially registered 
in the archives of the empire, that the 
virtuous and worthy lady Niu lou-kou, 
is constituted Empress. From that 
date she will reside in tiie palace of the 
Nenuphars, and will aid us in our admi¬ 
nistration in the perfumed precincts of 
her apartments. 

Wo cannot, of course, tell of .what 
avail tlio inspirations of the new em¬ 
press might have proved, had they 
been earlier employed; but we 
know they came (oo lale to save 
Nankin. That great city fell into 
the hands of the insurgents on the 
lSUli of last March, and w%s still in 
their possession in May, when they 
also added the open port of Amoy to 
their conquests. Some fright fill 
hutcliery attended their success. 
The 2<MK)0 Mnntehous, men,women, 
and children, w ho occupied the in¬ 
ner city, flung themselves on their 
faces without striking a blow, and 
submitted to he massacred like so 
many sheep. Out of the whole num¬ 
ber it is thought not more than one 
hundred escaped. But some degree 
of order was Hoon established. The 
rebel generals w ere visited by Eng- 
lisli officials, and found to be favour¬ 
able to European intercourse; and 
more precise, but still uncertain, 
intelligence of their designs was ob¬ 
tained. Sir George Bonham tells 
us that little mystery was made con¬ 
cerning the origin of the great pa¬ 
cificator ; it was admitted ho was a 
literary graduate of the Canton pro¬ 
vince, wlio, Jteing disappointed in 
taking honours, had studiod what 
the Cninesc call ‘ strange doctrine,’ 
that is, the missionary tracts; and 
w ho, beginning with a scanty band 
of followers, had advanced from con¬ 
quest to conquest to the capture of 
Nankin. Our readers will observe 
that this account, is at variance 4Hth 
the theory of separate insurrections 
advanced by tho French authors. 

We have already said that it is as 
yet premature to speculate on the 
results "Of the revolt. This is felt iu 
every page of the present volume, 


which reads mere like a t&hauffc of 
newspaper intelligence, varying from 
day to day, than a retrospective his¬ 
tory. Tho facts are too recent, aid 
too vaguely known, for such a re¬ 
view to be satisfactory. Wo fear, 
however, that tho first impressions 
respecting the character of the in¬ 
surgents have been too favourable. 
One of their latest proclamations, 
and a striking document it is, runs as 
follow s:— 

Tho object of this proclamation is to 
call upon you all to expel tho Mantohous 
at once, wherever they are found, and to 
await the establishment of our court at 
Nankin, where thoso who nans their ex¬ 
aminations with credit will receive dr 
greos proi<ortionato to their merit. Let 
the barbarians of other countries remain 
at a distance for awhile, until, aftiT the 
due submission of the empire, we pub¬ 
lish a proclamation respecting commerce. 
As for tho stupid priests of Buddha, and 
tho jugglers of Tao-so, they must all be 
put down, and their temples and monas¬ 
teries iriUHt bo demolished, as well as 
those of all the other corrupt sects. 

Lot every one tremble and obey ! 


The hope of commercial relations 
held out by this manifesto, is Hoine- 
w hat dashed by the arrogance ex¬ 
hibited towards the barbarians, 
which shows that the old Chinese 
bigotry still u^luenecs the insur¬ 
gents. And twPsanie spirit is dis¬ 
played in their address to Sir (3. 
Bonham of the 1st of May, in which 
they assume that tho distant Eng¬ 
lish, hero so-called, ‘have not 
deemed myria<ls of miles too far to 
come, to acknowledge their sove¬ 
reignty.' It is needless to say that 
Sir Gfesorgo repoBpd this assumption 
in the most exffoss terrfis. Then 
again, while MM. CaUcry and Yvan 
are silent respecting the morals of 
the rebels, wc know from other 
quarters that they have not aban¬ 
doned polygamy, and that they liavo 
practised horrible atrocities not only 
upon the Buddhists, but also, it is 
said, upon Roman-Catholics. 

* We wish we could speak with 
more decided hopefulness of their 
religious tenets. That they are 
thorough iconoclasts there is no 
doubt; but it is not so easy to say 
what faith they would set up on the 
ruins of the idols. The introduction 
or the name of tho Saviour of the 
world into Chinese polytheism is no 
novelty. Dr. Milne mentions it as oo- 
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curring.with more or less of Christian 
history, in a treatise on the subject 
some two centuries old. It is well 
Mown, also, that the Roman mis¬ 
sionaries had long familiarized the 
Chinese people with the Mother of 
our Lord. The Trimetric Classic of 
the insurgents, so called because 
overy line contains three words, the 
' authenticity of which is statod to bo 
indisputable, claims an equal origin 
for the leader of the revolt. Auer 
a rapid abstract of tho Old and New 
Testaments, and as brief an account 
of tho growth of idolatry in China, 
this singular confession thus pro¬ 
ceeds :— 

God is*therefore displeased, 

And has sent his Son 

With orders to come down into tho world, 

Having first studied the classics. 

i n tho Ting-yew year (1837) 

He was received up into heaven, 

Where the affairs of heaven 
Were clearly pointed out to him. 

The great God 
Personally instructed him, 

Gave him codes and documents, 

And communicated to him the true doc¬ 
trine. 

God also gave him a seal, 

And conferred upon him a sword, 
Connected with authority, 

And majesty irresistible, 

He bade him, togCtia| with his elder 
brother, wP 

Namely Jesus, 

To drive away impish fiends, 

With tho co-operation of angels. 

Other details follow, more extra¬ 
ordinary,'and to the Christian sense 
more revolting. In fact, the place 
assigned in this confession to the 
Founder of onr faith is scarcely 
equal to vhat condPled by the pro¬ 
phet of Islam. And Mr. Oxcnford 
remarks with great truth, that it 
gi\ cs no reason to suppose 4 the in¬ 
surgents are otherwise than ort hodox 
Confticiaua, with a superstructure of 
spurious Christianity.’ Three reli¬ 
gious systems nave divided China. 
That, or Confucius was simply a ma¬ 
terial pantheism, without temples or 
priesthood, seeing great store by 
human virtue and wisdom, but ignor¬ 
ing alike a Providence and a future 
state, under which, popularly, the 
visible heaven became the chief ob¬ 


ject of worship. Tho Toon sect, 
founded by Laou-tse six centuries 
before our era, deified pure reason, 
but surrounded her with a legion of 
demons and imps, to which evil in¬ 
fluences the people mode their 
prayers. Lastly, there was the spi¬ 
ritual pantlieism of Buddha, degene¬ 
rating into m very vulgar idolatry, 
but supported by a multitudinous 
priesthood, slothful and corrupt. 
Our extracts from the rebel procla¬ 
mations have contained eulogies of 
Confucius and denunciations of tho 
opposing soets. Tho Trimetrie 
Classic gives a spiritual governor to 
the material universe, adopts the 
scriptural history of our race, and 
acknowledges an expiatory sacrifice 
and a judgment to come. In a des¬ 
patch addressed to Sir G. Bonham, 
the insurgent rulers further admit 
that the English nation lias pre¬ 
served the truth, in worshipping the . 
Father and tho Son. But in the 
same ‘document, as before in tlu* 
Classic, they claim n divine origin 
for their sovereign chief. lie is 
still the ‘younger brother.’ Even 
while we write, we receive news of 
their pretending to visits like those 
vouchsafed to the patriarchs of old. 
While', therefore, we gladly welcome 
their awakening from idolatry, wo 
cannot but fear that the Chinese re¬ 
formers are still far from Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Of the ultimate success of the in¬ 
surrection there seems to be little 
doubt. Canton itself proclaims its 
sympathy with tho new dynasty, 
la all the great cities hatred of the 
Tartars is openly displayed under 
the very' eyes of file mandarins. Tho 
young men of fashion join the oppo¬ 
sition by cutting off their tails, and 
adopting the Ming costume. And 
the achievement of success seems to 
be almost assured by the confidence 
with which it is anticipated. ‘It 
.would be wrong for you to help 
them,’ said the rebel chiefs, in speak¬ 
ing to Mr. Meadows of the Mant- 
chous; ‘ and what is more, it would 
•lie of no use. Our heavenly Father 
helps us, and no one can fight with ' 
him.’ 
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THE HEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


A FEW years ago t party of na- 
turalists, proceeding in a boat 
up some unexplored river in South 
America, came suddenlyupon a floral 
specimen which filled them with 
, amazement and delight. They be¬ 
held, peacefully floating upon the 
waters, a lily of such gigantic pro¬ 
portions that its petals coujd not be 
embraced by the outstretched arms, 
and whose boat-like leaves were able 
to support the full weight of a man. 
Extraordinary as this discovery was 
considered at the time, no one could 
have imagined the train of events to 
which it was destined to give rise; 
that the sudden surprisal of this Brob- 
dignagian flower m its native wilds, 
where for thousands of years it had 
blown unseen by man, would be the 
immediate cause of a new order of 
architecture—yet so it is. When 
the Victoria Regia lily was brought 
to this country, and removed to the 
princely grounds of Chatsworth, it 
waa found necessary to build a con¬ 
servatory purposely for its accommo¬ 
dation ; this conservatory waa con¬ 
structed by Mr. &xton of glaes and 
iron, the first of its Kind ever erected j 
and this little house of glass was the 
first fruit of that mower thought 
which reared the gleaming arch, and 
stretched the*vast arcades upon the 
emerald sod in Hyde-park, and which 
is now filling all the important capi¬ 
tals in Europe and America with 
palaces of crystal, such as we read 
of only in old fairy tales. 

Strange thought, a gardener, tend¬ 
ing lovingly upon a flower, suddenly 
rears a marvellous palace beneath a 
wondering aatkm’a eyes, and rises 
*up a belted knight beneath lus 
sovereign lady 4 * hand. If rack a 
had happened in the old days 
of the Persian, Hafiz would have 
toi. xlyiii. ho. ccixxxvm. 


sung that the spirit of beauty in the 
flower bad thus rewarded the gar¬ 
dener for his watchfulness, and per- 
chance the poet would have spoken 
but the words of truth and soberness, 
for nature in her flowers gives man 
hia subtlest sense of form, and 
proffers him her most gorgeous and 
ever vamng palette. 

The glorious fabric of 1851, which 
held within its fragile walls the art- 
produets of the world, no longer 
flashes like a wall of fire at suuset 
lictwecn the elm-trees of Hyde-park. 
The spot on which it stood is emerald 
bright with untrodden grass; of the 
dusty millions who once thronged its 
floors, no trace is loft behind. The 
elm trees that stood in the nave, and 
on whose topmost boughs the civi¬ 
lized world looked down, have come 
forth again, sickly and sapless, from 
their long captivity, and stand out 
in the plain once more, doubtless on 
clear nights to tell to the listening 
trees around the many strango 
things they have seen whilst taken 
into the company of men. The paths 
across the park, which from narrow 
sheep tracks suddenly swelled into 
huge dusty roadways underneath the 
broad riven of people that rolled 
towards the palace, have shrunk into 
their narrow channels as of old, and 
not a sign is left of the World's Fair 
of 1851, and of its marvellous 
'Palace of Art.' The stranger, how¬ 
ever, standing beneath the Grecian 
gateway of the park, and within 
rifle range of ita old site, may again 
behold it, lying like ‘a huge leviathan 
many a rood' upon a distant hill-side 
in Sumy. 

We need not hoe enter mto the 
old controversy whether the people 
were to retain their own palace in 
their own park, or whether they 

a a 
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should not, because certain persons 
would thereby hare the view from 
their drawing-room windows in¬ 
terrupted-—that matter is settled, 
and all circumstances considered, it 
is well it is, for had it been otherwise, 
the people would have lost a portion 
of their park, instead of gaming a 
fresh one, and half the fruits of Pax¬ 
ton’s genius would have remained 
undeveloped. The palace has arisen, 
phronix-like, far more beautiful than 
ever, and in exchange for on ordinary 
hill-side, the gardener of the lily has 
revived another Eden for us at its 
foot. 

The method in which the building 
was saved from destruction iB worthy 
of record, as it affords an instance of 
the 1 pluck’ of English men of busi¬ 
ness, and of the confidence enter¬ 
tained by them that the people of 
England really eared to have tho 
palace preserved. As long as it was 
every body’s business, the fabric 
stood a very good chance of being 
Bold piecemeal before the eye of tho 
public. Sir Joseph Paxton’s appeal 
on its behalf called forth, it is true, 
the universal support of the press, 
and of almost every individual who 
had a tasto for the fine arts ; but all 
their sympathy was of little avail— 
tho Commissioners insisted upon tho 
fulfilment of the stipulation, to re- 
movo it by a certain day, and unless 
persons could have been found who 
wore determined to do as well ns 
talk, the metropolis would speedily 
have seen this splendid building, like 
‘the baseless fabric of a vision,’ 
slowly yet for ever melt away. At 
this juncture, according to the 
statement of Mr. Scott "Russell, ‘ ten 
Englishmen, believing in each other 
ana in the people of England, and 
believing that it ought not to pass 
away, tabled the money and bought 
the palace.’ A rather spirited pro¬ 
ceeding considering the purse to be 
made up was no less than 75,000/., 
and that its purchase entailed upon 
them the launching out into a vast 
undertaking necessitating the ex¬ 
penditure of more than ten times 
that amount. The Crystal Palace 
Company, registered on the 17 th of 
May, 1852, which comprises the 
names of the most influential capi¬ 
talists, speedily however took this 
vast responsibility out of their hands, 
and a capital of 500,000 1 . — 


subscribed, the present site of the 
building and park was fixed upon by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and the removal 
of the materials from Hyde Park took 
place in an incredibly short space of 
time—the ground being given up to 
the Commissioners by the appointed 
day clear of all incumbrances. 

The estate fixed upon by Sir 
Joseph Paxton was in every way 
fitted for the reception of the people’s 
palace. Those who have travelled 
on the Brighton line, must remem¬ 
ber how, after flying over the tops 
of miserable houses, and skimming 
the fearful squalor of Bermondsey 
and its adjacent neighbourhoods, 
they have found themselves all at 
once skirting the wooded slopes of 
Norwood ana Sydenham, and from 
the depths of urban wretchedness 
transported to the height of sylvan * 
beauty. In the most charming por¬ 
tion of this undulating scenery, 
Penge Park, the Crystal Palace 
Estate is situated. It lies in the 
parish of Battersea, partly in Surrey 
and partly in Kent, The original 
urenase consisted of 389 acres, 
ut 100 acres of this has been 
resold to Mr. Wythcs, of Reigate, at 
an enormously inereasedvaluc; there 
remain therefore 289 acres, 20 
of which is allocated to the building 
itself, and 269 to the park and gar¬ 
dens. The character of the ground, 
as we have before said, is admirably 
suited to its purpose, it forms a 
portion of the lull side lying between 
the Sydenham and Anerley stations, 
and has a fall of 200 feet from its 
highest point—the road which bor¬ 
ders the top of Dulwich Wood, where 
it has a frontage of *3000 feet—to the 
railway, where if has a frontage of 
1300 feet. The spot chosen for the 
new building was of course on the 
very brow of the lull, from which 
point London and Westminster and 
the winding river are clearly visible 
from the back gallery, whilst the 
front galleries command all the 
gardened richness of Kent and the 
sea beyond. 

Here, then, in the veiy lap of 
English rural seeneiy, the first 
column of the new palace was raised 
in 1852, the inscription on which 
will tell its tale to future ages, wheif 
the tooth of time shall have brought 
this noble fabric to the ground. 
Here it is:— 
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this column, 
the mat bottom or 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

A BUILDING Or PURELY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 

DESTINED TO THE BECBEAT10N AND INSTRUCTION OP 
THE MILLION, 

WAS ERECTED ON THE 5TH DAT OF 
AUGUST, 1852, 

IN THE 16th YEAR OF THE REIGN 
OT HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

It bahoel laing, esq., h.p., 

CHAIRMAN OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 

The original structure of which this column forms a part, was built after the 
design of Sir Joseph Paxton by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Go., and stood in 
Hyao- park, where it received the contributions of all nations, 

AT THE WORLD’S EXHIBITION, 

In the Year 
Or our Lord 
1851. 

I your glasB 
Will modestly discover to youreelf 
That of yourself which yet you knew not of. 


The address of the cliairman on 
this occasion showed the noble spirit 
in which the undertaking was com¬ 
menced. ‘And truly,’• said ho, 
when wc consider the work which 
has this day been formally com¬ 
menced, it is no light enterprise 
which lies beforo us. Former ages 
have raised palaces enough, and 
many of them of surpassing mag¬ 
nificence. Wc have all read of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
colossal palace temples of Egypt, 
and the gorgeous structures of 
Nineveh and Persepolis. Many of 
us have seen the scattered fragments 
of Nero’s golden palace on the 
Palatine Hill and the vast ruins 
which still speak so magnificently 
‘of the grandeur of imperial Home. 
But what were all these palaces, and 
how were they constructed f They 
were raised by the spoils of captive 
nations, and tite forced labour of 
myriads of slaves, to gratify the 
caprice or vanity of some solitary 
despot. To our age has been re¬ 
served the* privilege of raising a 
palace to the people. Yes, the 
structure of which the first column 
has just raised its head into the air 
is emphatically and distinctly the 
possession of the people, as it is the 
production of their own unaided and 
independent enterprise. On us to 
whom circumstances have entrusted 
the direction of this great popular 
undertaking devolves the duty of 
•eeing that Jt is carried out in a 
wmnn«r worthy of the public spirit 
of the age in which we live, and of 


the magnitude of our high mission. 
I assure you, we feel deeply the 
responsibility of our position; and 
although, for the reason to which I 
have already adverted, we have 
judged it premature and unseemly 
to make any formal religious cere¬ 
monial on the present occasion, we 
feel not the less profoundly that in 
carrying out the undertaking as wo 
hope to do, to a successful issue, we 
are acting as the instruments of that 
beneficent and over ruling Provi¬ 
dence which is guiding our great 
British race along the path of peace¬ 
ful progress.’ 

The promise of the directors, that 
the undertaking should be carried 
on in a manner ‘ worthy of the 
public spirit of the age, is being 
more than realized. We have 
watched the works from day to day 
for many months, and at every visit 
our wonder is excited «t the mag¬ 
nitude of the works on hand. The 
English people of late years have 
been familiar enough with royal 

E alaccs and royal gardens, both at 
ome and abroad. _ Versailles, Hamp¬ 
ton Court, and Windsor, have shown 
them the utmost efforts of absolute 
monarch*, augmented and beautified 
by many succeeding generations) 
but nothing of the kind in this 
country or abroad can compare 
with the palace which, in two 
years from its commencement, will 
be ready for the occupation of the 
people. Beautiful and novel as the 
old Crystal Palace undoubtedly was, 
it had its faults, which the eye of 
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taste instantly detected. It was too 
long for its deration, the transept 
was not in the centre, and the 
nave lacked the arched roof sug- 
gested by Sir Charles Barry. In 
the new building all these errors are 
rectified. Indeed the vory character 
of the site necessitated an entirely 
new arrangement of the materials. 
The rapid fall of the land towards 
the railway has forced the formation 
of a ground floor of solid masonry, 
consequently on additional elevation 
is given to the side of the old build¬ 
ing, which has now become the front. 
The magnificence of this facade with 
its three transepts, placed as it is upon 
the sky-line of u steep hill-side, far 
surpasses t he flat, tame structure of 
three steps, which could not be well 
seen from any point of view in JTyde 
Park. Again, in addition to this 
now arrangement of the old design, 
the building has gained two wings, 
which stretch out at right angles 
from either end of the palace, and 
beyond are lofty t-owors of crystal, 
rising to a height of 230 feet. On 
the tops of these toners will l»e vast 
reservoirs of water, supplying suf¬ 
ficient pressure to drive the highest 
fountains in the palace nnd garden. 

lieturning, however, to the palace 
proper, a glance convinces the spec¬ 
tator that even the huge structure 
of IN51 has grown mightily iu all its 
proportions. The nave is now 
arched, nnd there ore throe transepts. 
The addition of transepts to the 
ends of the building has the effect 
of bringing the whole fabric toge¬ 
ther , and of enabling the mind to 
measure it with a glance. A very 
great improvement has also been 
mode by recessing the ends of the 
transepts looking over the garden, 
to a depth of 24 feet in the great 
central one, and of 17 feet in the two 
others; this expedient affords masses 
of shadow to the otherwise plain 
wall of glass, and avoids the ugly 
appeamnoe of the old flat termina¬ 
tion of the transept, which looked 
marvellously like the end of a 
trank. A very great addition, also, 
is the imposition of low, square 
towers at the junctions of nave and 
transepts. 

The interior gives a atm better 
idea of the enlargement which 
the palace has undergone, even 
than the exterior. The nave, 
by reason of its oircular roof, 


is 44 feet higher than the old one, 
and is upwards of 120 feet wide. 
The monotonous effect produced by 
the long perspective of pillars, which 
in the old building fell too close 
upon one another towards its end, 
has been avoided by advancing, every 
72 feet, pairs of columns (21 feet 
apfugt) eight feet into the nave. By 
this means'the length of the nave 
will be better measured by the eye, 
and when the pillars become clothed 
with creeping plants, the charming 
gradations of bght and shade pro¬ 
duced by the side-lights, as they 
ehecquer the long arcade of living 
green, will have a beautiful effect. 
The transepts are also enlarged, the 
centre one being 120 feet wide by 
194 feet high, aud the side ones 150 
feet high by 72 feet wide. The 
effect of the new nave viewed from 
end to end is astounding, and 
painted as it will bo by Owen Jones, 
with a ye* bolder brush than before, 
tho combination of primary colours 
will give it (if we may judge the 
whole by the part completed) the 
effect ot a vast tunnel of rainbows 


fading off into the jiearly glowing 
hue of an opal cave—this colour wifi 
show through the green tracery of 
leaves aud trailing stems, and the 
effect w ill be gorgeous beyond con¬ 
ception. Whilst we write, the bare 

! 'luas and iron skeleton is gradually 
icing clothed with all the beauties 
of -Nutiirc and Art. The ground- 
floor, a solid aud stupendous struc¬ 
ture, composed of column, and 
girder, and massive brick-work, is’ 
ready to receive the machinery and 
the engines ready to move it. ‘ Sir 
Joseph Paxton’s Tunnel,’ which is a 
wide underground passage, running 
the whole length of the building, des¬ 
tined for the convenience of the work- 


K le, is nearly completed, and the 
re—one at overy fifty yards— 
are being placed for warming the 
water, which will traverse through 
fifty miles of iron pipes, plaoed, in 
double rows of seven each, immedi¬ 


ately beneath the flooring of the 
ground story, for the purpose of 
heatiqg the building. The ground 
floor itself north of the central 
transept (which is entirely glased) 
swarms with foreign artisans. In 
this portion of the building, art in 
its thousand different phases is to be 
exhibited to the spectator. In the 
old palace temporary partitions of 
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wood and doth marked off the tones through them, * perfect 
different courts, and the viator likeness of the dwellings of those 
could have poked his stick from the dreed monarch* we read of in the 
Medieval chamber into the Canada Book of Kings. Mere fancy will 
department; but in the new building not be allowed to enter into these 
all will be durable and permanent, revivals; when Mr. Layard first 
A dozen structures of solid brick broke through tho sand mounds 
have taken the place of the calico which were piled over a long lost 
canopies of 1851 ; and Jhe curious civilization, enough remained of the 
spectator, as he traverses the gaUe- brickwork, the dimensions and 
ries, locks down by turns upon the colouring of these very chambers, 
roof and court-yard of a Pompeian to enable the artist to revive them 
house, the massive capitals and in the exact image of their original 
entablatures of Egyptian palaces, appearance. Around the walls the 
the solemn gloom of an Assyrian pictured history of Assyria, now 
hall, the light beauties of a Greek exhibited in disjointed slabs, in the 
corridor, and the gorgeous walls of British Museum and in the Louvre, 
some court of the Alhambra. will l>e displayed, and the vast 

But let us rather descend and see winged bulls und lions w ill flank tho 
what Owen Jones and I)igby Wyatt portals as of old, and the exact easts 
have designed for the architectural of the very throne on which Sarda- 
instruclion of the multit ude, and napalus, and perhaps a loug line of 

whilst we pass the massive halls and ancestors, were once seated, the 

lengthened vestibules, let \is note curious spectators will be enabled to 
how, since the earliest Recorded inspect as narrowly as tho corona- 

time, the genius of different nations tion-chair of Queen Victoria in 

has stamped its image on en- Westminster Abney, 
during stone. As we enter the Prom the Assyrian chambers wo 
building from (he Dulwich road by are transjiorted at once to Egypt,and 
the grand entrance of tho central the perspective of mighty columns, 
transept, on the left hand lie, the crowned with palm-tree capitals, 
Nineveh courts.* It will be scarcely takes us onward in tho stream of 
necessary to say that these apart- history to the time of Cheops. Mr. 
meats are placed first in the splendid Bonomi, whoso long residence in 
suite we shall have to traverse, he- Egypt, and whose knowledge of her 
cause they come first in chronological amutecture, at onre pointed him 
order. In those apartments the out as the fit artist to preside over 
visitors will be shown not merely these restorations, has reconstructed 
the detached casts of the sculptured on a reduced scale the temple of 
slabs which tell the stories of mo- Abousaiiubulwith its gigantic guar- 
narchs who lived whilst the Bible diau deities cut out in the solid 
was being written, not^only the fac- rock. A model of one of these 
similes of the very winged bulls and statues, in a sitting posture, nearly 
lions, which perchance the robe of 70 feet in height, will l>e«placcd in 
Sennacherib lias often swept as he the nave. Here also the architeo- 
went forth to battle, or which must tuxal studentwill findrepresentations 
have stood as grim sentinels of the of the different orders of columns, 
portals through which Sardanapalus 20 feet in height, to be found in 
carried his mcenduoy torch ; bat the yet standing temples of Upper 
the very audience-chamber (100 feet Egypt. Copies of the hferogtapfiks 
long by 48 broad) of the Assyrian and statues to be seen in the British 
monarch* will be presented to oaft Museum and the Louvre, and sub¬ 
just as it gtood in all its magnificence jects taken front tombs, temples, 
8500 yean ago. To Mr. Ferguson and other buildings, engraved upon 
is given the task of constructing this tike walls, will also engage his at- 
ehamber andrita courts, and of pro- tentson. Not merely fold, glaring 
seating to the stream of visitors, plaster easts hare will meet the 
which will fiow perhaps for cen- eye, but the gorgeous colouring of 

* This, the original arrangement, has since been shared—the Assyrian chamber* 
now occupying tbs extrane no rthe rn ‘end of the nave—ea arrangement which we 
regret, se a breaks the regular chronologies! arrangement at tint designed, and 

which we prefer to keep in this paper. 
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the old Egyptian artists, which still 
remains in the unexposed chambers 
as vivid as when first laid on. It is 
Htrange how entirely ignorant the 
public has hitherto been with respect 
to the architectural embellishments 
of the ancients. The prevalent idea 
seems to be, that the dull gray of 
foggy England is the classical colour 
for all massive buildings. But every 
day show's us how erroneous this 
opinion is. Owen Jones never used 
the positive colours so boldly as the 
artists who adorned the ancient 
temples of Egypt. The frieze of 
the Parthenon was coloured, and 
some of the finest pieces of Greek 
statuary bear evident marks of the 
brush. 

From the massive simplicity of 
the Egyptian architecture, ami the 
strange though puro formula of 
her statuary, the visitor posses into 
the Greek court, beautiful with in¬ 
numerable statues. And here we 
must repeat what we have before 
said of these courts, the spectator 
sees not merely a reproduction of 
the marbles of the British Museum, 
but a collection of ousts from the 
most precious works of art of the 
civilized world. When Messrs. 
Owen Jones and I)igby Wyatt set out 
upon aroving art expedition through 
Europe, in search of whatever it 
contained of rarity and beauty, they 
were backed by two powerful letters 
of credit, one from the then Foreign 
Secretary, Ixml Malmesbury, to the 
different European courts, the other 
from the ehnirman of the Crystal 
Palace Company, authorizing the ex¬ 
penditure of -it),(XX)/. ujpon the ob¬ 
jects of their mission; with two such 
powerful persuaders it need not be 
wondered at that the palace doors of 
every sovereign, and the galleries of 
most museums, were thrown open to 
these gentlemen aud the small army 
of modellers in their pay. By these 
means, and by a judicious system 
of exchange with our own British 
Museum, they were enabled to re¬ 
turn loaded with the richest Bpoils 
of European art, both ancient and 
modern ; and it cannot be denied that 
the artizan who will pay hereafter 
his shilling and pace these splendid 
galleries, will see more of tha fine 
arts of Europe than any nobleman 
who goes 1 the grand tour' at the 
cost of thousands; and not'only will 


he see more of what is good, but he 
will see nothing that is had, for the 
good grain has been separated from 
out the heaps of chan that cumber 
even the best of continental galleries. 
Of these rarities we shall point out as 
we proceed some of the principal, as 
a mere mention of their names will 
prove to those acquainted with con¬ 
tinental galleries the pains and taste 
with which they have been selected, 
and to the uninitiated, a guide to 
whatever is most curious or beautiful. 

The two great groups of the 
Greek courts will be that of the 
Niobo of fourteen figures, and 
the Toro Farnesc. Of colossal 
statues there will be the Farnese 
Hercules and Flora, the Diana of 
Yelletri, aud the Venus of Metis. 
The life-sized groups will include the 
principal works from the Ludovici 
Villa, Greek works that are very 
little known, classical animals, in¬ 
cluding ’the Florentine dog and boar, 
the Torso Bolvidere, the celebrated 
equestrian group from thp gallery of 
Munich anuseveral others. One side 
of the long gallery will be adorned 
with easts of the Elgin marbles re¬ 
stored, andwitli the blue background 
and varied colours of the originals, 
an addition which adds vigour to the 
sculpture. The luomimeutal pieces 
from the Parthenon, the most won¬ 
derful statues in the world, will bo 
found hen*, and an entire augle of 
the templeof Theseus is to bo erected. 
Of course all the well known statues 
will take their places in these courts, 
which will be decorated and painted 
in the pnreshGreek taste. 

Passing to the Homan Court, the 
student will immediately see how 
the Greek teaching was modi¬ 
fied by national habits and tastes. 
Among the works to be found here 
will bo the colossal caucstrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius from the Capi¬ 
tol, the Apollo Belvedere, and all the 
best Roman statues, together with 
4 the Medici, Borghesi, and Vatican 
vases, many colossal busts, in¬ 
cluding the Jupiter Seraphus, and 
the finest known sarcophagi. Among 
thobassi relievi is that from the arch 
of Titus, representing the celebrated 
Jewish Captivity, with the Jewish 
vessels of the Temple. Here, also, 
will be erected a complete model of 
tiie Roman Jorum, 15 feet long; a 
restoration of the Coliseum, 12 feet 
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long; and a model of the Temple of the figures, the drapery, the vet; 
Neptune at Faeetumand a curious ornaments of the sculptors ana 
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the antiques in all the museums of 
Europe. Excellent photographs will 
also adorn this court, illustrative of 
the present condition of the build¬ 
ings and works of Homan art, toge¬ 
ther with conics of buildings of 
Venice, and of the Homan remains 
to be found in France. The courts 
of the Alhambra, in the Moresque 
Btvle, follow the Homan department. 
This portion of the building con¬ 
stitutes its extreme northern end, 
and is to be used as a place of re¬ 
freshment. Here Owen Jones is to 
culminate. It would be impossible to 
conceive a more gorgeous apartment 
than we shall have in the Hall of 
Justice, with its roof, a hanging 
honeycomb of gold and richly- 
blended colour. The construction of 
its gorgeous vaulting in the^riginal is 
a wonder in itself, the whole being 
composed of 5000 self-supporting 
pieces. Next to the Hall of Justice 
will be the Court of Lions, open of 
course at the top, and surrounded by 
a colonnade of Moresque archi¬ 
tecture. The floors of marble, tho 
pillars and entablatures of jasper and 
mosaic, green predominating—the 
effect of this splendid court will be 
that of coolness to the eye, whilst 
the alabaster fountains, sending 
silver streams into the air, will pro¬ 
duce a grateful atmosphere to the 
flushed sight-seer, who will repair 
hither to eat his ice beneath luxu¬ 
riant orange trees, brilliant with their 
golden fruit. 

Crossing from the extreme north¬ 
western comer of the buildingto the 
north-eastern, we enter the Byzan¬ 
tine court, which will be filled with 
fragments of various friezes, bassi 
relievi, columns, Ac., mostly mo¬ 
delled from*works in France and 
Lombardy, that afford the best 
idea of this peculiar style of art. 
Stiff and pedantic as it was, and ut* 
terly wanting in all that grace which 
marked the revival of Homan art, 
consequent upon the recovery of the 
ancient Greek sculpture, it is y%t in¬ 
teresting, and possess.- ! of a certain 
truthfulness, which will attract the 
attention of the artistic mind. Here 
the pre-BeffaeBte will find a con¬ 
stant field for his individualizing 
tone of mind. Nothing is Realized: 


seem to be taken from nature, with¬ 
out selection—-they are in fact por¬ 
traits of tho most minute kind. 
Nevertheless, throughout everything 
they did, a certain disagreeable for¬ 
mula always obtained, which cannot 
be overlooked. 

Close to this court will be found 
the space devoted to mediivval archi¬ 
tecture. Here we shall have speci¬ 
mens of the most curious Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Norman remains, 
gathered from the principal cathe- 
aralsof the Continent and of England. 
Viewed under a subdued light, the 
student will here see the most beau¬ 
tiful and characteristic, forma of early 
church architecture. The antique 
ornaments and vessels of theCatholio 
worship will also bo reproduced, 
to prove what exquisite tuato ex¬ 
isted among the artists in the pay 
of the Church, wliilst all outside her 
pale was Imrbariam and darkness. 
These courts will he so arranged an 
to show the progress of t ho different 
cognate style of nrt, bo that wo shall 
be ablo to trace from the Byzantine, 
the Anglo-Norman, and the Early 
Gothic. At the end of the spacious 
court in which so many styles will 
be collected, we shall have cool and 
shady cloisters, and in foreign art 
tho finest works of tho Pisani; 
among these will be found the largo 
altar of the Church of Or San Mi¬ 
chele, in Florence, the greatest work 
of Andrea Orcagna. Of all these 
courts, howeyer, the next that we 
enter, the Cinque Cento Court, will 
afford specimens of precious art most 
novel to tho mass of Englishmen. 
Tire very doors of this space will bo 
fitted with copies from Genoa of the 
most elaborate works of the different 
artists of this period, and when we 
begin to enumerate the riches ready 
for the interior we almost fear for 
our space. The principal of these 
will be a most elaborate window 
from the Certosa of Pavia, and 
the door-iamb of the entrance door¬ 
way of the Certosa, a work neatly 
twenty feet high, consisting of elabo¬ 
rate pilasters, including alti relievi 
fry Bambaya, the most minute and 
astonishing relievi in existence. 
Then there will be three arches 
from the cloister Msggiore of the 
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_j building, to be repoduoed in 

terra cotta, similar to the original, 
and making up a twenty-four feet 
bay of the court; the entire end of 
the monument of Jan Galeozzo 
Visconti, in the Certosa, which ia 
an astonishing sample of carved work 
in marble, and various specimens 
of the finest Venetian architecture, 
and the entire frieze of the Hospital 
of Pistojia, representing the acts of 
Mercy. These works will chiefly 
enrich the walls of the court, a hilst 
in the middle there will be the finest 
works of Ghiberti, from Florence, 
including the cates of the Baptis¬ 
tery, said by Michael Angelo ‘ to be 
worthy to bo the gates of Paradise.’ 
The Nymph of Fontainebleau, exe¬ 
cuted by Cellini for Francis the 
First; and famous works by Dona¬ 
tello, Jean Goujon, and Germain 
Pilon. 

The next court is that of the lffth 
and 17th century work, which will 
contain Elizabethan and Flemish 
architecture specimens of tlie Be- 
nnissance, ana tho finest works of 
the revived classical period, by 
Michael Angelo and others; the 
figures from the Medici Chapel, the 
Pietn from St. Peter’s, and the 
Christ from the Church of the 
Minerva. After the 17th century, 
no country seems to have produced 
a national architecture; revivals in¬ 
stead of invention appear to liave 
obtained everywhere since tiiat 
time. The long series of rich 
forms which, from an early period, 
changed with almost every century, 
here suddenly stop — a signifi¬ 
cant fact in the history of archi¬ 
tecture, significantly set before the 
people by this method of arrange¬ 
ment. The court of modem sculp¬ 
ture follows, and fills up the dreary 
void. The series is to commence 
with Canova’s works, of which there 
will lie eleven, including the two 
colossal Lions from the tomb of 
Pope Beuonico, at St Peter'B ; the 
finest efforts of Thorwaldsen, in¬ 
cluding the colossal Christ from 
Copenhagen; and the best works of 
Gibson, Wyatt Tenerani (Canova’s 
most favourite pupil), Benzoni, Hi* 
naldi, Macdoweu, and of a number 
of foreign artists resident in Borne. 

A worthy and fitting termination 
to this grand architectural march 
and procession of art, will be the 


portrait gallery—or, as the Germans 
would call it, the Valhalla—which 
will contain the moat men of every 
age and country. Towards this collec¬ 
tion, upwards of three hundred basts, 
and several colossal and life-sized 
statues have already been obtained, 
including busts of celebrated Ameri¬ 
cans by Hiram Power. There is 
something noble in this idea of col¬ 
lecting together the effigies of the 
great intellectual captains of the 
world. Bavaria may have her 
Valhalla, and France her Pantheon, 
but England, instead of retaining 
her old isolation, has grown so fast 
that she can afford to be cosmo¬ 
politan, and to place beside her own 
undoubted men of genius those of 
every foreign land. The future visi¬ 
tor, wearied to satiety by the mag¬ 
nificent scene the Exhibition has 
offered him, after having gazed upon 
the masterpieces of art and the grand 
results of science, might well feel for 
a moment revived at finding himself 
among this goodly company ; and as 
he passes in review those ponderous 
brows, and those eyes which seem 
bent on goals far beyond the ken of 
ordinary men, he will not be able to 
avoid paying due honour to this 
high company, which, in all corners 
of the world, from the remotest time 
up to the living present, has been 
the main instruments in lifting man 
from the condition of a savage, and 
in contributing to the erection of 
this gorgeous palace and its precious 
furniture. 

As we leave the northern portion 
of the nave, and enter its southern 
half, we pass from the region of 
pure art, and corag upon the econo¬ 
mical and trading portion of the 
building — the grand bazaar, or 
world’s fair, in which England will 
enter the lists, as in the old Exhi¬ 
bition, against the whtflo world. 

We must not, however, omit to 
mention the Pompeian House erected 
to the left hand of the south-east- 
transept entrance. This structure 
is modelled exactly after a house 
found in Pompeii. As the visitor 
enters tho cotnpuvium, or open 
oourt, he is immediately strode with 
the beauty of the building. The 
beautiful cornices, supported by the 
outepi ad wings of angels, and the 
exquisite painting upon the watts 
of the maw court itoalfi and of the 
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chambers or cnbwala opening from 
it, shows no bow refined must bare 
been the taste of file people of fine 
boned ectr. Italian artists here 
covered almost every inch of the 
walk with designs traced from the 
original, and here we hare the most 


will be oourts devoted to Binning* 
ham and Slm ; -*ld goods, to furniture, 
carpets, stationery, book - binding, 
paper-hanging, Ac. It appears to 
os that the determination to throw 
open the goods here exhibited for 
sale, will give it seme disadvantages 
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the peristyle are painted fialf-way up, 
with a bright vermilion, which looks 
very brilliant, whilst the elegantly 
designed cornice is of the most 
delicate blue and white. Passing 
between the pillars of the peristyle, 
we see the TnoHninm, a beautiful 
chandler which is to be used as a re¬ 
freshment room for this end of the 


Thus, the palace being no longer 
merely a court of honcrar for the tnal 
of nation against nation, but a court 
of profit, there will be temptations, 
we fear, to exhibit, on the whole, a 
lower class of goods. A tradesman 
taking a stall in either of these 
courts will naturally look to profit, 
and of course in driving a retail 
custom his interest will lead him to 


building. The walls are covered like 
those of the other parts of the build¬ 
ing, with fanciful designs and figures 
painted in distemper. On the oc¬ 
casion of her Majesty’s last visit to 
the palace, this apartment was used 
as a refreshment room fo# the ac¬ 
commodation of herself and.suite, 
and excited the admiration of the 
whole party. 

The ornamentation of the interior 
of this building gives an excellent 
idea of the peculiar combination of 
colours the Homans used in their 


decoration. Thus the ground colour 
of some portion of the walls is black, 
others again are chrome yellow, and 
throughout tints are used which are 

S ' arlv Roman. The court of this 
ng lias a very curious effect from 
the gallery, as the spectator looks 
down through an open roof of Pom¬ 
peian tiles into the brilliant court 
below. 


suit the wants of the majority of li» 
customers. These wifi probably 
be found in the middle and lower 
classes, and the purchases will, we 
should think, tend to take the form 
of souvenirs of the palace of an in¬ 
expensive kind, rather than ofarticle# 
entailing a heavy expenditure. A. 
bedstead, or a sideboard, a carpet, 
or a dining-room table, would cost too 
much in carriage, even if * persons 
about to be married’ should go as 
far as Sydenham in search of such 
things. But a pen-wiper for ‘our 
Mary Ann' at home; a work-box, 
ticketed 10s. 6<£., for ‘ Sister Mary;* 
or ‘something in the handkerchief 
way for Tom,’ will be incessantly 
called for; and as demand unchecked 
always brings supply, there will be 
a tendency, in the world's fair at 
Sydenham, to degenerate into a 
gigantic kind of Soho Bazaar. We 
believe the directors have foreseen 


The entire space on each side of 
the navenrill be filled with counters 
stored with most* precious goods. 
And here we shall have not merely a 
vast bazaar, struck, as it were, with 
commercial death, aa in Hyde-park, 
where the afie of goods was pro¬ 
hibited; but an active mart, in which 
all the world and his wife will be 
seen from the galleries #dnokr 
neonsly ‘ shopping. 1 Here the chief 
staples of our manufacture wifi be, an 
iff old, collected together, and we 
■hall have a progressive mardk of 
manufactures, as m the other end 
we shall have of architecture. The 
different courts on one side, are to be 
dedicated to hedgMiaat, and woollen 
goods; cottons, plain and printed; 
sUkaadlace; whilst on the other there 


as much, and have laid down re¬ 
gulations to ensure thf supply 
of the best class of goods only to 
the building. It will require the 
most absolute authority of this kind 
to prevent the degeneracy we sped: 
of. 

No doubt the great manufacturers 
will send specimens of their best 
work, as pattern cards only, and 
wealthy persons wishing duplicates^ 
wifi order directly of toe manufac¬ 
turer ; in this way much of the dif¬ 
ficulty as regards toe heavier and 
more expensive goods will perhaps 
be got over, orders being executed fry 
commission, as they were openly and 
in defiance of the rales of toe Boyd 
Commissioner* in Hyde-park. We 
shall certainly gam a much bettor 
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idea of the relative worth of Conti¬ 
nental and British productions by 
having the prices at which they can 
be sold made public. Many a victory, 
or apparent victory, was gained over 
us in the last Exhibition by our 
foreign competitors throwing all their 
.skill and time into the production of 
certain articles, and thus produc¬ 
ing a brilliant result. In measur¬ 
ing ourselves, however, with the 
foreigner, what we wish to know is 
whether they can equal or beat us at 
the same price. In reality we are 
struggling for the markets of the 
world, and not for a royal modal or 
a certificate of honour. 

The galleries will also be dedicated 
to the counters of manufactures. 
Here porcelain, china, glass, musi¬ 
cal and mathematical instruments, 
stained glass, works in the precious 
metals, clothing, and ironmongery 
will be exhibited. In fact the gal¬ 
leries along their entire length will 
contain what the old galleries in 
Hyde-park did, and in addition, 
much that was contained in the 
northern portion of the ground floor, 
all of which iB now occupied with 
works of art. 

These galleries will not be nearly 
of the size of the old oneB, in fact, they 
will present the appearance of mere 
balconies, hanging into the recessed 
and irregular lines of pillars which 
form the sides of the nave, and the 
chief port of the counter room will 
be next to the glass walls of the 
building, ns the middle portion will 
consist of a scries of square apertures 
to give light to the courtB of art and 
manufacture below, which are much 
more numerous than in the old 
building. 

And now let us come into the 
nave, and see with anticipating 

S ;aze the wonders that 1864 will un- 
old to us. Beautiful as the old 
building appeared lading off into 
misty blue, from its extremo length 
—something .yet was wanting to 
give variety and richness to the 
monotonous repetitionof rectangular 
lines, and the endless blending of 
the tricolour decorations; and this 
something Sir Joseph Paxton will 
give by clothing column and girder, 
arched roof ana long-stretching gal¬ 
lery, with emerald tinted leaves. 
Trailing and creeping plants of every 
climewulsoon be twkdng their fingers 


intoeveryreceesof the iron-work, and 
mounting still higher by every pillar 
and “ coigne of vantage,” until they 
have gained the skylike arch of glass. 
Others will drop their long pendant 
tracery, or hang their beautiful 
festoons from point to point; each 
plant at its appointed season sending 
forth its countless blossoms and swing¬ 
ing its censers of fresh perfume. We 
shall walk, not apparently in a vast 
corridor of iron, but in the great 
green bower of some enchanted 
wood. On the ground, a beautiful 
garden will extend on each side of 
the nave, and between the various 
coprts dedicated to manufactures, 
whilst flower beds, green banks, 
and ornamental devices, will be 
grouped around the long drawn lines 
of columns, and perpetual blossoms 
will variegate and enrich the margins 
of this stupendous covered walk, 
ten thousand camellias so arranged 
as to flbwer throughout the year, 
and eighty thousand scarlet gera¬ 
niums, forming two of the items.* 
But it must not be supposed that 
weshall see here merelyaChatsworth 
conservatory many hundred times 
enlarged, and calculated to give 
delight only to the senses; the aim 
of Sir Joseph Paxton is far higher 
than this. He purposes to divide the 
nave into two regions—that lying to 
the north of the central transept, 
representing a tropical climate, and 
heated to an appropriate tempera¬ 
ture ; and the division to the south a 
temperate dime, and moderately 
heated. Each portion will have its 
appropriate vegetation. In the one, 
the lofty palm, reaching to the 
translucent roof, the feathery sugar 
cane, the bread tree dropping its 
dark pillars of shade, and the date 
will take us at once to the regions 
of India and Africa—the other filled 
with foliage more fbmiliar to us, 
*and with ever-blooming flowers. An 
these two regions approximate, how¬ 
ever, the vegetation of each will be 
made to assimilate—thus, the ever¬ 
green arborescent trees of Australia 
and New Zealand will form the ex¬ 
treme end of the tropical or northern 
portion of the nave, while the dam 
of European vegetation which bor¬ 
ders upon the tropical regions will 
mark the commencement oi the tom- 

S rate division of the nave. But 
s ingenuity of the plan does not 
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end here. These bread divisions 
of the flora of the globe will be again 
sub-divided, bo as to indicate the 
particular vegetation of different 
countries, and grouped together in 
each division will be specimens of the 
race of men, animals, birds, Ashes, 
and insects, which properly belong 
to them. And these are not to*be, 
like museum specimens,'placed * all 
of a row,’ but in the very attitudes 
they assume whilst in a state of 
nature. Thus, iu the Indian group 
we may have the Hindoo wearing 
beneath the shadow of a banyan* 
tree, whilst the branches are alive 
with gorgeous-coloured birds, and 
the furtive tiger may be seen 
slinking tliro;, jn the jungle. In 
the desert region, the Arab will, 
perliaps, recline under the date-tree; 
Lis mare tethered by the well, and 
near at hand the dead camel preyed 
upon by the jackal and the vulture 
will complete the pietur®. The 
Australian savage will Bleep pn his 
opossum rug, whilst the kangaroo 
looks fearfully on. In this manner, 
natural history wijl be presented to 
the multitude in a series of pictures, 
which can nevorfadefrom their minds, 
and thus will be carried out to its 
full extent Lancaster's system of 
instruction. Some people may smile 
at this attempt to teach men by a 
method introduced for the use of 
the youthful intellect. But expe¬ 
rience teaches us that the intellect 
of the ignorant man is but the intel¬ 
lect of a child, and that he is most 
impressed by images which appeal 
directly to nis senses. And now 
much may even the cultivated mind 
learn from a walk through this 
splendid educatioriU gallenr r Hero 
he will see what has never been seen 
before, the science of ethnology 
illustrated. Specimens of men from 
every race and clime, habited in the 
very dresses they wear, armed with 
the very weapons of defence they use, 
and attended by the very implements 
of husbandry they employ^ How 
Prichard would have guSkl in 
such a popular exposition of his 
favourite study. If it is asked, who 
warrants the truth of these repre¬ 
sentations P the name of Dr. Latham 
will prove an answer that the learned 
will accept. If it is objected that 
the specimens of animals, birds, and 
reptiles may only represent natural 


history, read by the glasses of some 
ignorant staffer or maker of pre¬ 
parations, the directors may with 
pride appeal to the names of Edward 
Forbes, Waterhouse, and Gould— 
names that naturalists hold in respect; 
and those who are not naturalists, may 
remember the remarkable specimens - 
of stuffed birds and animals in the 
transept of the old building—may 
remember the hawk whose very 
wings seemed to flutter and whose 
foot seemed more rigidly to extend 
itself as his bloody bill tore up the 
fibres of his carrion—may remember 
the still life fight between the heron 
and the falcon, where the deadly 
strife seemed to bo going on bo- 
neath the eyes of the spectators— 
in such a spirit and by such artists 
these specimens will be prepared. 
But how are the fish, the reptiles, 
the crustacess, and the zoophytes to be 
shownP asks a third caviller. Those 
who have gazed with mingled 
wonder and delight at the glass 
vivarium, in the Regent’s-park 
Zoological-gardens—who have seen 
the strange fish lying still beneath 
his native stone, and watched, not 
without a shudder, the sea-worm 
drive his spiral way in search of 
food, and the hundred arms of the 
zoophyte playing around to seize its 
prey—those who by this singular 
contrivance have hod brought to 
their leisurely view the veiy bottom 
of the in satiable deep, and have seen 
here realized in miniature the sights of 
Schiller’s diver, will understand how 
art can collect together the combina¬ 
tions of natimf in her most hidden 
recesses. 

Both ends of the nave and the sides 
of the three transepts will be given up 
entirely to rare plants ana flower¬ 
beds, and these will be so arranged 
throughout, in fact, that a compute 
botanical garden, according to the 
Iinnsraa method, will &dd another 
attraction to those who will seek here 
for positive instructibn. But art 
will vie with nature in this portion 
of the building also, and wul rear 
her noblest and most gigantic pro¬ 
ductions beneath the plume-like 
leaves of the towering palm, and the 
sweeping fans of the arborescent 
ferns. Ateaehendofthe nave, noble 
fountains will be erected, with h—™ 
of such extent, that for the con¬ 
venience of the public they will be 
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bridged in the centre. Here the 
Victoria llegia lily, in the perpetual 
movement of the water caused by 
the falling jets from the fountain, will 
find one of the chief conditions of its 
existence, and will open its huge 
alabaster cups, whilst its great leaves 
will float motion}ess around, the lazy 
golden fish coasting them like conti¬ 
nents. In the middle of the centre 
transept a crystal fountain of far 
larger dimensions, and of more 
beautiful and appropriate form than 
the old ono, will send its woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. 
In this spot, too, will be collected all 
the first works of art which require 
space to show them. Here Praxiteles 
will show ns how Phaethon drove 
the Horses of the Sun; this famous 
group, it will lie remembered, is in 
the courtyard of the Vatican. Tho 
spectator looking from this spot, 
either to the north or to the south, 
will see countless lustrous statues of 
marble and ulab&ster standing out 
clear and crisp against the bright 
green of the toliagc. As he looks 
north he will see the vast Egyptian 
seated figure, seventy feet high, one 
of the wondrous four that ever keep 
wateh at the portals of the temple of 
Abousambul; tills enormous god, 
whoso forehead will be level with tho 
topmost palms, is already built up 
by Bononii in the exact proportions 
of the original. Near at hand, 
shooting up its slender shaft of 
granite to the light, he will sec Cleo- 

F itra’a JNeedle, the gift of Abbas 
Asha, and removed from the sands 


of Alexandria at enormous expense 
by the company. As he looks south 
his eye wiil catch, towering above the 
other work s of art, the precious north¬ 
west corner of the Doge’s palace at 
Venice, with its noble group of 
Btatuary, and its elegant colonnades, 
modelled immediately from the 
original -, and further on the serene 
looking head of the colossal 
statue of Bavaria. Here also 
he will see copies of the finest 
continental equestrian statues, and 
find how far foreigners have out¬ 
stripped us in this branch of art. 
The imagination cannot paint the 
maguificentuppearance this vast nave 
will put on when nature has clothed 
it with her most delicate tracery, 
and studded it with her choicest 
flowers , when art has planted in its 


midst the utmost efforts of the human 
mind, and when the light balconies, 
hanging halfway among the verdure, 
shall hold the moving crowds of 
beauty clothed in silks and satins 
glowing with irridescent light. 

When the eye is tired of this ex¬ 
citing scene, the spectator will have 
only to ascend the gallery, and gain 
the open balcony of the great tran¬ 
sept, and whilst the breeze is blow¬ 
ing the lioir from his brow, to con¬ 
template such a scene as only Eng¬ 
land can afford. Looking out from 
this deep recess, with the gleaming 
arch of glass rising over his head, 
higher than the vaulted roof that 
forms the nave of St. Paul's, he will 
see before him, not a garden, but 
a whole hill-side fashioned into a 

S erfeet Eden of beauty. Iimne- 
iately beneath him lies the ‘ plea- 
saunce,' or Italian garden, held in 
the embracing fold of the two 
wings of glass which have been 
added, to the original design of the 
palace. Here will be thirty acres of 

S round devoted to intricately woven 
owerbeda, and, interspersed among 
them, sumptuous and ever playing 
fountains, designed either by Eng¬ 
lish artists or copied from the 
most famous continental originals. 
Throughout the entire length of 
this garden, for a third of a mile, 
runs n double terrace. ’Dio upper 
of the two is fifty feet in width, 
its balustrade, adorned with sta¬ 


tues in marble from the antique. 
This noble terrace, built of solid 
freestone, upon Italian arches, 
would hold an army upon its level 

E aveuient. At every couple of 
undred yards deep embay men to 
occur, filled by ‘cedars and other 
forest trees, wnich rise in group* 
from tho lower ground. Broad 
flights of granite steps lead down, 
at intervals, to the Italian garden. 
This is faced by the second ter¬ 
race, which is balustraded like the 
upper one. After the eye has glanced 
over tins foreground, enriched with 
every®cessory of art and cultivated 
nature, it rests upon noble sw eeps 
of the most verdant turf, dotted with 
groups of forest trees, and upon broad 
walks and fountains, wliich latter drill 
the air for 280 feet. Here Sir Joseph 
Paxton has brought to perfection 
English landscape gardening, and 
turned a wooded hillside into a per- 
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feet paradise. Far beyond all, ex¬ 
tending for full forty miles on every 
band, hes the rich and natural garden 
of Kent and Surrey. As far as tho 
eye can see runs the finely wooded 
landscape, peaceful and quiet, yet 
alive with labour, dotted -with cot¬ 
tages and villas, and the tapering 
spires of churches. If the spectator 
wishes to extend his vfcw, he has 
only, with labouring breath, to ascend 
either of the crystal towers which 
rise on each flank of the building to a 
height of230 feet, and should the day 
be clear he will be repaid by a sight 
of the blue sea of the Channel on 
the south, whilst all London, slurred 
with smoke, will lie below him on 
the northern plain, towards which 
the back of the palace looks. 

The visitor can descend into tho 
garden by either of the three por¬ 
tals which are situated on tho base¬ 
ment immediately beneath tho tran¬ 
septs. Long flights of granite steps, 
flanked on either side by sphinxes, 
twenty-four feet in length,lead dow n 
to the upper terrace. The middlo 
flight, winch will form the chief 
garden entrance, is full a hundred 
feet in breadth. A noble terrace 
walk leads from this flight, down tho 
hill side.tothe bottomofthe grounds, 
and about midway its line is broken 
by the grand fountain, the basin of 
which lias a circumference of 1200 
feet. Beyond tins fountain, the walk 
is flanked on either side with a series 
of descending steps in solid masonry, 
which will take their part in the 
grand system of waterworks we 
shall presently describe. On either 
hand gravel walks will lead off* 
from the main path, through tho 
verdant slopes anil woodlike shrub¬ 
beries of the grounds—some to the 
Kiosk or Turkish summer-house, 
Owen Jones has designed, glit¬ 
tering with colour, and beautiful 
in form, as a place of out-door re¬ 
freshment, — some to the mounds 
Sir Joseph Paxton has heaped 
to the right and left, round which 
spiral paths will lead the {Minting 
citizens to the top,—some to the 
pie-nie woods, where pleasure paries 
may sip the pure bohea in the 
midst of the shady woodland, where 
Nature has been allowed to retain 
her ancient forrrf and dress,—some 
to the great lake, where the Vene¬ 
tian Gondola will be propelled, by the 
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bright costumed Gondolier,—-and 
some to the antediluvian world at 
the very bottom of the grounds. 
Hero the spectator will see the 
commencement of that history of 
the creation, the last and most 
modern phases of which we have 
already shown him in the nave. 
Here ho will find himself surrounded 
with animal, vegetable, and mineral 
forms, such as he lias never seen 
before. On the shores of the lake 
of thirty acres, he will find vitreous 
rocks, looking more like the refuse 
of some vast smelting works than 
a Simple product of nature; he 
will see the earth-crust uplicavod by 
volcanic action, in tho Plutonic for¬ 
mations in which no trace of a onco 
roganizod life is to be discovered; 
and in this scene lie will be told 
to look upon the fresh form and 
mould ofthe earth whilst yet it waa 
under tho seething action of firo. 
AU this tract will be without life, 
or semblance of life. 1 n another 
portion of tho lake, the slime and 
mud of a later period will denote 
the modifying influence of water, 
and here tho first vegetable life 
will appear, and the spectator will 
he startled by sights of gigantic 
creatures, belonging by form, neither 
to beasts of the field., birds of tho 
air, fish of the sea, nor Jfo creeping 
things of the earth, but partaking 
of the characteristic forms of all. 
Models of gigantic size, but not 
greater than tho life, will appear, as 
Handed down to us embedded in the 
blue lias; stone puzzles from tho 
pre-Adamite, or indeed the prcfloral 
age which science has at last unrid¬ 
dled. Among these the plqpiosaaraa 
will stretch its swan-like neck, as 
though it were pursuing its prey 
along the surface of the water, as of 
old specimens of crustacew, such as 
no longer exist, will hang upon the 
rocks, nnd the curious stone-lily will 
hold its solid chalice up to the sky 
like a tulip flrfwer transformed to 
stone. A little further on the geo¬ 
logical book will disclose a still later 
page in the history of the globe. 
Hero the slimy mud[, exposed to the 
retreating waters by the action of 
the sun, will have become dry land, 
and a profusion of vegetable life 
will be seen clothing its undulat ing 
surface. Vast palm trees will arise 
on every hand, and the food and 
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temperature being now prepared 
for the admit of animal life—the 
huge megatherium and mastodon, 
monsters of sixty fleet in length, 
built up exactly as they lived in the 
old world, will be shown bursting 
through the rank vegetation os easily 
as an elephant duds its way through 
a reed-bank. Then again w ill suc¬ 
ceed the period which brings us 
down to the preseut eondition of 
the globe. In this epoch have been 
foundnmny specimens of living plants 
and crustacea* mixed up with others 
w hich have perished from the earth. 
Tims, the lossil fonns of the still 
flourishing nautilus, and of the ex¬ 
tinct ammonite, lie Bide by side in 
the stratum proper to this period. 
Fossil forests will also be repre¬ 
sented, in which a link of connexion 
is seen between the coniferous struc¬ 
tures and the palms and ferns, 
wrought, as though for the special 
purpose of preservation, to the latest 
posterity, into the hardest silicified 
condition. 

Well may the poor cockney, who 
has randy strolled farther than his 
own street, fool bew ildered w lit 11 ho 
finds himself of a sudden transported 
to this strange spot, where the land 
looks like something ho has seen 
in a nightmare, and the animals 
like the strange creatures in the 
wizard scohe of Dcr preisekuts. 
After doubting his senses for awhile, 
he will, perhaps, look upon the w hole 
affair as a hoax, and many will be 
found doubtless to put the question, 
—How can any one ask us to believe, 
in representations of the earth as it 
appeared, ere yet a living tiling 
inhabited it, or to put faith in the 
representations of huge beasts and 
reptiles which lived or crawled tho 
earth long liefore man uarne upon 
the scene P Yet there can be little 
doubt that these restorations will be 
pretty nearly as like the truth, as 
the restorations of the Assyrian 
architecture. .Science knows that 
cerium forms must arise from the 
action of certain elements upon 
each other, and thus the chaotic 
epoch will be capable of being pretty 
correctly generalised. For tne rest, 
nature haalefl us fragments enough of 
her early rude sketches to enable us 
to fill up and clothe them in all their 
details. The anatomy of the earth 
the geologist has mastered ; and he. 
place*, stratum upon stratum as 


faithfully as they are plaoed in the 
great stone-book of nature itself; 
neither has he neglected to discover 
those disjointed fragments of fossil 
animals, and of vegetable life de¬ 
posited between its leaves as regu¬ 
larly and as certainly as the dried 
specimens in a collector's book. 
Here then, indeed, might all men 
read ‘sermons in stones' w ithout fear 
that they are looking upon mere 
eliimeras of the brain. A Cuvier 
from a tooth and a hoof could as 
faithfully build up the fearful bulk 
of the Mastodon as a sculptor could 
replace the self-indicated limb of 
some expressive torso. 

And now let us suppose the spec¬ 
tator to lie at the bottom of the 
finished garden. If lie turns his eye 
towards tin* palace he will see at one 
view the combined beauties of both. 
The gardened hill smiling with 
sunny slopes, interspersed with mag¬ 
nificent 'fountains, and dotted with 
noble groups of trees, rises for nearly 
two hundred feet, until it meets the 
lower t errace laced with its bunk of 
emerald turf; beyond tins again, 
over thirty acres of parterre aud yet 
more beautiful fountains, he w ill see 
the upper terrace stretching for two 
thousaud feet, its parapet adorned 
with marble statues from the an¬ 
tique, its facade enriched with 
Italian arches and innumerable 
sculptured niches, and yet higher 
still tlie w hole is crowned with the 
crystal diadem of the palace ; as his 
eye drinks in the exquisite beauties 
of this scene, his ear suddenly detects 
the beat of the steam-engine, the 
mighty heart, of the garden. It is a 
fete day,and the engine has just com¬ 
menced with its tireless iron arm to 
lift through the Artesian well, from 
a depth of 500 feet, the water from 
the vast cup of the chalk basin on 
which the country tgands. With 
every l*eat this pure arterial stream 
is driven up the hill and forced into 
the great reservoir on the Sydenham 
side of the palace, which is 150 feet 
square and 20 feet deep. Here 
another engine drives the stream up 
theorystal towers into tho reservoirs 
placed at their summits, a height of 
230 feet. Whilst the spectator has been 
looking, the unseen flood has been 
toiling upwards of nine hundred feet 
from its deep bed to these crystal 
eyries. At a given signal its vast 
pressure is suddenly allowed to 
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exert itself. The grand terrace for 
two thousand feet lets fall a living 
fringe of silver from dolphins’ months 
into the long-drawn basin at its foot 
—the central fountain shoots up 
230 feet—its 1000 jets contrived to 
form a moving constant pyramid, 
like some arctic glittering peak of ice ; 
on every side he sees the thread-like 
streams of silver drilling the air. and 
down on either hand of the grand 
avenue leaping floods form long 
descending stairs of glittering light, 
and then sweep tumultuously into 
the lake. Such will be the cir¬ 
culating system of this garden, and 
suelv the force of its heart's pressure, 
that 2000 tons of water will be forced 
through its entire frame every 
minute. 

The water-works at Versailles, 
hitherto the finest in the world, are 
but very rarely set in motion, and 
the cost of working them is said to 
be 500/. each time. •Those of 
Sydenham will lx* five times os ex¬ 
tensive, and will play fifty times in 
the year. 

But how is the great public to 
take advantage of all these wonders, 
located far away iu the country, and 
without easy reach of people’s 
pockets or time ? This difficulty has 
been seen and forestalled by tlic 
directors, w ho, in order to provide 
for the City and North-Eastern 
traffic to the. Palace, have come to 
an arrangement with the Brighton 
llailway Company, by which people 
will be earned from a station 
especially devoted to the Crystal 
Palace, direct, from Loudon Bridge 
to the building for one shilling, ad¬ 
mittance into the building included. 
The carriages •will run on new 
rails laid down upon the Brighton 
line as far as the Sydenham station, 
where they will diverge upon a 
branch whi«h makes a wide sweep 
round the bottom of the grounds, 
then mounts its southern flank, an 
incline of nearly 200 feet, and enters 
a spacious crystal gallery, formed 
by the Tight wing of the Palace. 
Trains win take up and set down 
here every quarter of an hour # The 
West-End traffic will be provided 
for by the Crystal Palace and 
West-End line, which will have two 
termini in London, one near the 
Penitentiary, the line from which 
will cross the Thames 'by a bridge 


between the Westminster sad 
Vauxhall bridges, and ran on 
through Lambeth until it joins the 
branch coming from the south 
aide of the new Battersea bridge, 
at the corner of the park, along 
the eastern llouk of which it wifi 
run, until it communicates with the 
South-Westeru line; from this 
point its progress will lx> through 
Norwood to the Palace. By means 
of this line the north-west, of London 
will be well supplied with railway 
conveyance to the new Palace, as 
well aa its south-western portion by 
means of the junction with the 
South-Western Kailway. A tliird 
communication is sketched out by 
a company, which proposes to ruu 
a direct line to Hastings from a 
station on the north bank of the 
river, situated between Blaekfriars 
aud Southwark bridges, crossing the 
river thereabouts, going on through 
Clapham, and then sending off at 
Dulwich a branch to the Palace. 
Thus, it will he seen, there will 
be three lines of railway to the 
People's Palace. Still, if the under¬ 
taking is to be a success, which wo 
sincerely believe it will, yet more com¬ 
munications will have to be opened, 
for we question even if the three lines 
combined eouhl send down as many 
as a hundred thousand people with 
any promptitude or comfort; and 
surely twice aa large a number 
as this will often, in the summer, 
rush down hero on fftte days, when 
the grand fountains are to he seen 
in full play. More than 109,000 
never visited the old building iu one 
day, yet we all know wliat a con¬ 
stant river of people was always seen 
flowing on flue days towards the 
Palace from every open corner of 
the park. 

Louis XIV., it is said, waa so ter¬ 
rified at the cost of Versailles, that 
he burnt all the bills. Wo question, 
however, if that splendid pile cost 
anything like thq sum that the 
people's palace will ultimately draw 
from the pockets of the shareholders. 
At the last general meeting of the 
Company the report stated, that, 
payments had already been made to 
the extent of 441),550/. 6*. fkl. Can 
it he doubted, then, that a million 
will be approached, before the mu 
dertaking is completed P With 
such rat expenditure will the Crystal 
tt2 
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Palace pay ? It strikes os that, to 
ensure its paying, the most lavish 
expenditure is absolutely necessary. 
Unless the Ciystal Palace is made one 
of the wonders of the world it will not 
draw a sufficient stream of people, 
seven miles from their homes, and it 
will not extend its centripetal force 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
But there can he no doubt that, 
whatever tho ingenuity of man can 
accomplish, and whatever art, re¬ 
gardless of expense, can produce, 
will here find their home. Lovers 
of the beautiful, who are generally 
a little sanguine, are not tho only 
persons who think it will succeed. 
On the Stock Exchange, where fancy 
and imagination arc at an awful dis¬ 
count, the shares of the Company aro 
at a premium. More, then, upon tho 
question,Will it pay? neednotbesaid. 

On the faith of this success, land, 
in the neighbourhood of the Palace, 
has risen to ten times its former 
value. The Company, itself, sold 100 
aeroH of the Penge estate, which it 
did not require, for 100,000/. Al¬ 
ready we see the skeleton of a 
city sketched around tho Palace. 
In every direction wo find new roads 
laid out, in a rectangular manner, 
terraces begun, and intimations of 
‘land to be let for building pur- 

< tones.’ A splendid hotel has already 
teen planted, close to the Palace, 
and this one will shortly he eclipsed 
by a building to be constructed 
by the Crystal Palace Company, 
which is, we believe, to bo more ex¬ 
tensive and beautiful than anything 
of its kind in England. From this 
establishment a covered way will 
lead direct to the Palace, and it is 
supposed tlfat many persons affected 
with chest complaints will take up 
their abodes here for the winter, 
and pass their days in the warm and 
equable temperament of the nave, 
which will thus become to them a 
kind of home Madeira, and, it is to 
be hoped, will pyovo a valuable aid 
to the physician, in the attempt to 
tide valuable lives over the trying 
portion of the year, in our change¬ 
able climate. 

It seems to be the ‘mission’ of 
tho present age to bring to a head 
questions which heretofore all par¬ 
ties have allowed to remain in abey¬ 


ance. The erection of the Ciystal 
Palace has raised the question whe¬ 
ther innocent recreation for the toil¬ 
ing millions on the sabbath is a thing 
to be desired or denounced. We 
must confess that to us shutting the 
Palace and its grounds on a Sunday 
would bo like playing Hamlet with 
the character oi Efanuet left out by 
special desire; for on what other day 
can the working-classes of all deno¬ 
minations escape from tho drudgery 
of life P It is argued by many ex¬ 
cellent persons that the opening of 
the Palace would form a precedent 
for the universal desecration of the 
Lord’s Day. Hut surely t his prece¬ 
dent has long enough been esta¬ 
blished without such awful conse¬ 
quences by the Government itself, 
in throwing open on Sunday to 
thousands of grateful visitors, Kew 
Gardens, with its museum, and 
Hampton Palace, with its pieturo 
gallery. But against this argument 
it is urged that no charge for admis¬ 
sion is made to these places, and the 
ehink of coin does not break the 
peaceful silence of the seventh day; 
an argument which seems to us com¬ 
pletely disposed of by the fact that 
more money is taken for Sunday 
deasure-trins by ruilw ay,upon many 
ines, than tluringthe whole remain¬ 
der of the week, or the notorious 
truth, that on that day it is ‘ high 
change’ at the gin-shop. 

W e cannot help agreeing with 
the opinion of Mr. Maurice, that 
‘ every crystal palace may be closed, 
but there will not be one human 
spirit more quickened or purified.’* 
Whilst it is to us equally evident 
lhatthe Sunday opening of this Palace 
of Beauty and Instruction will prove 
‘ a heavy blow and great discourage¬ 
ment’ to the publican ‘ interest’ of 
the metropolis. If this positivo 
good were alone to result by an¬ 
swering in the affirmative the ques¬ 
tion, ‘Shall the Crystal Palace bo 
opened on a Sunday?’ we should 
say ay most heartily; bat it is im¬ 
possible to deny that the influence 
of the place itself will have a vast 
effect in civilizing and Christianizing 
that portion of the ponulace which 
cannot be driven to places of wor¬ 
ship either by act of parliament or 
private exhortation. 


* Sermons on the Sabbath Day. 
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T WO editions within fourteen 
years of a pair of treatises upon 
Linguistic Science—a subject which 
must, in some degree, be presumed 
caviare to the general reader—imply 
both sterling merits in the volumes 
themselves, and no insonsideAblo 
amount of philological interest in 
the public at large. On both ac¬ 
counts, therefore, it may be thought 
that such good wine needs no bush, 
and that further recommendation of 
these treatises on our part is, at 
least, superfluous. Yet the contents 
of Dr. Donaldson's volumes are so 
various, suggestive, ami important, 
that we make no apology to our 
readers for drawing attention to 
them, more especially as, although 
they have been much read, they 
have hitherto been rarely noticed by 
our critical contemporaries,, and be¬ 
cause, also, since the date of their 
first publication, geology and‘physi¬ 
ology, the sister-sciences of philo¬ 
logy, have thrown new light upon 
the liistory and vicissitudes of man¬ 
kind. Our readers, however, need 
not apprehend from us a disserta¬ 
tion on Grammar. We Bhall con¬ 
fine ourselves to such portions of 
the volumes before us as deal with 
the families and the dispersion of 
the human race, rather than with the 
divisions of their speech or the me¬ 
chanism of their expression. Once 
again the human swarm is setting 
forth to replenish the waste places 
of the earth: and it may be interest¬ 
ing to glance, however briefly, at the 
course and liistory of its earlier mi¬ 
grations. • 

A word or two is, however, duo 
to philology itself, and its present 
aspects and functions in this country. 
Its recognition as a science, putting 
forth equal claims, and standing 
upon parallel ground with the exact 
sciences, is comparatively of recent 
date. The term philologer has 
undergone several changes. At ono 
period it was nearly as vague as that 


of ‘Francis Moore, physician.’ It 
implied, simply, a person addicted 
to literature, and was appended to 
works treating of archaeological, his¬ 
torical, and even ethical questions. 
Thomas Hcarnc dubbed himself 
a philologer. and orator Henley, 
from his ‘gilt tub,’ professed to give 
lectures on ‘philology.’ Next, it 
was restricted to proficients in the 
languages of Greece and Romo; 
and if nicks, Lye, or Manning, 
with all their knowledge of the 
Teutonic idiomH, had styled them¬ 
selves philologcrs, the insulted ma¬ 
jesty of Oxford and Cambridge 
would have been up in arms against 
such presumptuous intruders. We 
have Become more tolerant, ns the 
knowledge of languages has ad¬ 
vanced. The title of philologer is 
now as willingly accorded to llopp 
and Grimm, as to Hermann and 
Buttnmnn. Rome and Greece sub¬ 
mit to the custom of gavelkind, 
and no longer assume an elder- 
brother’s share. Linguistic science 
surveys mankind from Cliiua to 
Peru, and embraces the speech of 
all the families of the earth, without 
reference to the superior mechanism 
or refinement of one or more among 
their various dialects. 

About twenty years ago, the 
learned Archdeacon of Lew es, in the 
Preface to the Philological Museum, 
deplored, and with much reason, 
tlie general feebleness of English 
philology. He observed, that, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions, our 
native scholars had contributed, for 
several years, a mite, a*d a mite 
only, to the knowledge of classical 
antiquity: and that our principal 
reviews, which at one time tuindled 
such topics with considerable learn¬ 
ing and acuteness, hod, since 1825, 
nearly abandoned that field of spe¬ 
culation. From workB then on 
the anvil, or of whidk samples had 
been published, this distinguished 
writer, who has himself done much 


* Varronianus: a Critical anS Historical Introduction, to the Ethnography of 
Ancient Italy, and the Philological Study of the Latin Language. By J. W. 
Donaldson, D.D., Head Master of King Edward’s Grammar School, Bury 8t. 
Edmund’s. Second Edition, enlarged. London : John W. Parker and Son, Cam¬ 
bridge: John Deighton. 1852. 

7%c New Cratyhui: Contributions towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Greek 
Language. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Second Edition, much enlarged. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 1850. 
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to removo tlio reproach he makes, 
auguro, indeed, a renascence of the 
philological spirit among us. His 
augury has since been amply fulfilled. 
"VVe have no longer cause to blush 
at the disproportion bAween the 
learning we impart and that which 
we produce. The ancient spirit of 
onr Gattukers, and ilickeses, and 
Bentleys was not dead, but sleeping: 
a/nd we can at the present moment 
point with becoming pride to a well- 
appointed auxiliary corps of Eng¬ 
lish philologers, keeping time and 
step with the sturdy and numerous 
German phalanx. 

Whether merited or not, we Eng¬ 
lishmen have the character of being a 

I mrtieulnrly practical race: and as 
listory is the most practical off¬ 
spring of philology our progress in 
that science has very consistently 
been most conspicuous in the de¬ 
partment of ancient history. Tn 
Thirlw all and Grotc, in Arnold and 
Merivale, we possess a (puiteniion 
of writers in that province unsnr- 

} matted by laborious Gennaiiy or by 
ivelier France. In JVlr. Ixembles 
8a.runs in England, we possess a 
work founded on sound philological 
investigations, and treating of the 
fontal problems of the English con¬ 
stitution. Mr. Fairy's editions of 
./Esohylus and Propertius w ill entitle 
liim to be addressed, as ‘ dovtc ser¬ 
mon vs ii.friu.vf ue lingua-.' and prove 
that, while other departments have 
lieen more generally studied, ver¬ 
bal criticism has not declined. 
Professor Wilson and Colonel Baw- 
linson sustain our ancient reputa¬ 
tion for oriental scholarship—a field 
which, rorfimlering the extent, im¬ 
portance, and expansion of ourlndian 
Empire, should be pecidiarly our 
own ; while Dr. Donaldson, m the 
treatises w e now proceed briefly to 
notice, contributes to general and 
comparative grammar—the nursing 
parent of all branches of philology 
—two solid bases or buttresses, at 
least, which, by their reception, 
both at home and abroad, are con¬ 
firming Dr. Arnold’s prediction, 
that ‘lie would one day produce a 
work on the science of language 
wliieh w ould rank beside the most 
acute and elaborate performances of 
German erudition.’ 

Neither our brails now, nor the 
general character of our pages, per¬ 
mit us to dissect with the minute¬ 


ness dne to such works cither the 
New Cratylus, or the Varroniunus. 
We can merely afford to glance at 
their design, plan, and materials, 
with a strong recommendation in¬ 
deed of their more recondite chapters 
to all ‘ studious readers.’ But philo¬ 
logy is a science much more compre¬ 
hensive thangrammar; and from its 
many aspects we shall select the 
ethnological, both as the easiest of 
compression and as the most gene¬ 
rally attractive in itself. And wo 
the rather inelino to this selection, 
because ethnology not only readily 
and indeed almost inseparably con¬ 
nects itself with geology and physio¬ 
logy, lmt also, owing to certain pre¬ 
sent movements and mutations of 
the human race, promises to exhibit 
some novel features, and to be en¬ 
tering upon strange and extensive 
combinations in at least two quarters 
of the globe. 

The Sjiertnha • remarks that, in 
order to relish a book thoroughly 
most persons require to know some¬ 
thing of its author’s appearance and 
complexion, life, and comersation. 
The observation may be extended to 
the titles of books, especially if. like 
the New Cratyhis and Vorr»niauus\ 
they contain something allusive, not 
to say enigmatical. So acting on 
the spirit, although not on the letter 
of the Spectator s remark, and leav¬ 
ing the author to be his own biogra- 
>her if he will, or to take his post- 
mmous chances of being chronicled 
justly, we shall pause for a moment 
to nsk why he lias so denominated 
his literary offspring. What is He¬ 
cuba to us 'f Who is Cratylus that 
he should expound Greek to us, or 
Vaxronianus that he should pore into 
the origins of Latin ? Who the new 
Cratylus may be, will perhaps be 
best understood by ascertaining the 
character and pretensions of Cra¬ 
tylus senior. Of him many per¬ 
sons know thus mneh, that he was a 
disciple of Heracleitus, who accom¬ 
modated Plato with his name as the 
title of a dialogue principally turning 
on etymologies. But knowing this 
is by no means an intimate acquain¬ 
tance with Cratylus pbre. There are 
few more unfortunate positions in 
Efe than that of a person who, firing 
off a jest in company, is taken to be 
in earnest, and set down as a dealer 
in truisms, if not indeed a profane 
and scurrilous fellow. Now this is 
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very nearly wliat has happened to old And now I>r. Donaldson, in eonai- 

Cratylus, or rather to hm represent®- deration of Varro’s learning and 
tire Plato. The philosopher had been other merits, enrolls himself in his 

vexed in his inmost soul by the rer- elan, so far as philology is concerned* 

bal tricks and (j nibbles of the Hera- and discourses, with far ampler 

eleitan and Eieatic schools, and means and appliances nt hand, upon 

thought to expose and extinguish the roots, cognates, and offsets of 

them for ever by reducing their lin- the Homan tongue, 

guistie fooleries to ad absuntonn, Having thus in somo measure 
and making them ridiculous in the acted upon the Sjirrta tor's hint we 
eyes of the laughter-loving Athe- proceed to examine the contents of 
mans. The wits ami sages of his these treatises, giving precedence to 
own days probably underst ood his the elder volume, which professes on 

drift; but the pleasantry was quite its title page to lie ‘ a contribution 

thrown away upon the learned of towards a more accurate knowledge 

later ages, who either adopted Plato's of the Greek language.' Ami let us 

jests as so many etymological canons not be deemed paradoxical for as- 
or abused lum for attempting to sorting, in limine, that an English 
bamboozle the whole grammarian doctor of divinity—for Cratylus file 
race. Old Cratylus, then, has been is no less—writiug several centuries 
until very recently a much mis- after the Greek ceased to be a living 
represented gentleman. He meant tongue, may be better acquainted 
to be amusing; he was supposed to with'its structure and relations than 
be serious and dogmatical, and, under even an Athenian or By/.ant ine bora, 
this delusion, lie was not unfairly put Of (he Greeks in all ages—whether 
down for a most unconscionable listening to Demosthenes in the 
twaddler. There is no danger of assembly, or expounding Homer to 
Cratylus fils being similarly misun- .Petrarch and Boccaccio at Florence 
derstood. Now and then indeed he —it may be atlirmod that they were 

allows himself by an occasional spurt neither themselves philologers, nor 
of wit capable of shooting with his did they possess the materials for 
father's bow; but he is generally a philological inquiries, bingungo they 
grave and earnest investigator of his regarded universally from a purely 
subject, dealing after a trenchant literary point of view, and as their 
fashion with the Eieatic and Hera- own unrivalled literature reigned pa- 
eleitan sciolists of his day. His ramount—having within the range 
name is nearly all he borrows or in- of their observation nihil simile ant 
her its from his humorous but mis- secundum, they felt and expressed 
taken ancestor. a lordly scorn of all other inundano 

But. what is the import of Varro - dialects. For all purposes of art, 
niatins ! According to Homan usage logic, and elaboration of the internal 
the name would imply that for mechanism of their language this 
private or political ends Dr. Donald- exclusive pride was highly servico- 
son Imd been adored by some pater- able. But it was fatal to*dl preten- 
farnilias who Juul no lineal heirs, or Bions to philology, of which the 
having such, thought them ‘ slow strength lies in expansion, not in sc- 
eoaehes,’ and not likely to do credit elusion, in comparative, not in single 
to his yens. Now', had this been examples. Nay, in some respects 
so, we should have said that the it was unfavourable to the develop- 
adopting Varro had secured for him- ment of the Grecian mind itself, 
self a very learned and sharp-witted since it severed the Hellenic race, 
successor—a highly creditable graft in a measure, from the human family, 
upon the Varronian atock. But it and by narrowing the ground of 
is no such matter. M. Terentiua their sympathies and interests, has* 
Varro, it appears, nearly nineteen tened their intellectual decline. The 
centuries ago published, although he Greek grammarians, like the Italian 
never printed, an instructive work Della Crimea, comprehended per- 
entitfoa, De Lingua Latina, wherein, feetly the right usage and the fine 
after the ancient fashion, he boggled and almost imperceptible shades of 
a good deal about the origin of words, meaning in their subtle and harmo- 
but preserved many curious examples nious idioms. But here their fnne* 
of their earlier uses and forma, be- tion ends. They never dreamed—- 
sides (rescuing many from oblivion, and they would have resented the 
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suggestion of them as an affront—of 
the affinities betw een the speech of 
Hellas and lhatofPersin.eventhough 
a few montlis’practice enabled Athe¬ 
nians and Spartans to converse with¬ 
out the aid of an interpreter with the 
Great King himself. They ignored 
the language of their Roman con- 
uerors, although it was an elder 
ranch of their own vernacular 
idiom, and with the single exception 
of Plutarch, a good natured cosmo¬ 
polite in his way, no Greek 
writer for four hundred years 
makes more than a passing mention 
of any Roman author. Wo cannot, 
indeed, concede to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill that, such singlehood of speech 
rendered the Greeks worse logicians 
than they would have been, if, like 
ourselves, they hud been constrained 
to learn several languages. But w r e 
have no doubt, on the other hand, 
that their contempt of foreign 
tongues disabled them from becom¬ 
ing sound etymologists even in their 
own. What, we have written of the 
Greeks applies in hardly an inferior 
degree to the Romans also. The 
Emperor Claudius was perhaps the 
only man in the empire who could 
read Etruscan as well as Greek. But 
his accomplishments earned him, 
Civsar as lie was, little or no credit. 
He was accounted at best a learned 
simpleton ; and the Romans, having 
in their wide provincial dominion 
the most ample field for the cultiva¬ 
tion of comparative philology, 
neglected it altogether, forced the 
Gauls, and Iberians, and Africans to 
learn Latin, and when they trans¬ 
mitted to posterity a few words from 
provincial ^dialects, they disguised 
them ns effectually as if they had in¬ 
tended a practical jest, and had fore¬ 
seen the torments they were inflicting 
upon etymologists for ever. It is no 
paradox, therefore, to assert that, so 
far as regards aids and appliances ab 
extra, the modem philologer is in a 
better position dor enucleating the 
fontal problems of the Greek and 
Roman languages than if he had sat 
among thespeetatorsof the Antigone, 
or been among the hearers of Cicero. 

The Nno Oratylvs opens with a 
delineation of the functions and a 
statement of the claims of philology 
to be regarded as a seienee. In the 
first place, it* value as an organ of 
liberal education is considered, and, 
for this purpose, the palm is most 


justly awarded to the two most per¬ 
fect of the ancient dialects—partly 
because their formularies are now 
beyond the reach of transition, and 
partly became of the essential merits 
of the literature which they contain. 
We think tliat Dr. Donaldson over¬ 
rates the advantages derived from 
the practice of composition in the 
dencf languages. We believe the 
same ends might be attained at a 
less expense of toil, and yet more 
valuable time, by the study at school 
and the university of our ow n classi¬ 
cal writers. We have often had oc¬ 
casion to marvel at the skill dis¬ 
played by ingenuous youth in 
writing Greek iambics, ami by the 
solecisms they commit in English 
prose. We have know n Shakspoare 
and Massinger made to speak the 
very language of Sophocles, by a 
man who could not write six sen¬ 
tences of tolerable English. This, 
however,"is not the place for discus¬ 
sing a much vexed question; but 
whenever a real reform of university 
studies shall take place, wo trust 
tliat English literature will bedeemed 
oh worthy of a professor's chair as 
Greek or moral philosophy. The 
statement of the claims of philology 
is followed by u review of its origin, 
progress, and present state; and we 
would especially point out some 
most instructive and interesting re¬ 
marks upon the philology of the 
schoolmen, as embodied in wliat 
Goleridge described as the greatest 
of controversies—that between the 
Nominalists and Realists. 

In his third chapter, Dr. Donald¬ 
son treats of the philosophy of lan¬ 
guage, and enters largely upon tlio 
questions of its original unity, its 
subsequent divarieatiofls, its affini¬ 
ties, transitions, and corruptions; 
its various aspects among races 
which have been carl? settled in 
one region, or which have spread 
themselves over the earth's surface ; 
it* relations, on the one hand, to the 
history of matter, and, on the other, 
to the development of mind. We 
have not space to enter upon the 
highly metaphysical character of 
many of these inquiries: but the 
following vindication on philological 
principles of the unity of the human 
race will, we think, prove equally 
acceptable to the scholar and the 
theologian:— 

Hot to speak of the uses of philol - 
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steal criticism, it may be shown that 
linguistic ethnography contributes in no 
small measure towards establishing the 
grounds of Revelation. All the truth, 
or at least all the intelligibility, of the 
Christian dispensation, depends on the 
derivation of the human race from one 
rtock. If mankind had not a common 
origin, there must be branches of our 
race which have no more sh&re in Here¬ 
ditary corruption or transmitted sin, 
than the supposed inhabitants of an¬ 
other planet. Now it is by philology 
alone that we can attempt to demon¬ 
strate the primeval unity of man. We 
are already so far advanced as to bo able 
to divide all the known languages of the 
world into two main classes; and al¬ 
though we do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of the whole body of lan¬ 
guages to be able to say what affinity 
exists between the two great divisions, 
approximations have been made to the 
conclusion that there are certain points 
in which they osculate ; and, judging 
from the progress of linguistic studies 
hitherto, we inay fairly hope Chat, as in 
the case of languages now known to he 
cognate we were impressed with the dif- 
fciences long before we perceived the 
similarities which are now the most pro¬ 
minent features, so it will be hereafter 
with all the_languugen of the world ; and 
investigation will fully confirm what the 
great Apostle proclaimed in the Areo¬ 
pagus, ‘ that God has ordained that from 
one common parentage all the different 
tribes of men should spread themselves 
over the whole face of the earth, having 
determined the particular times of their 
successive emigrations and the bounda¬ 
ries of their respective settlements.’ 
Thus much may be expected from com¬ 
parative philology. 

The section, however, of the New 
Cratylu.i which possesses the highest 
value for the general reader is that 
‘upon the elhnofogieal affinities of 
the ancient Greeks.' If ethnology 
can he presumed to be, at any period, 
a subject of universal interest, it 
must emphatically bo so considered 
at an epoeh when a new dispersion 
of mankind appears to be imminent, 
and when the races of the old conti¬ 
nent are pouring forth themselves in 
xn as sos to wards the regions of the west 
and south. The United States and 
the Canadas are now monthly receiv¬ 
ing accessions to their population from 
the Celts of Ireland, from the Tea- 
tons of Europe, and from thosl semi- 
oriental races which are unloosed by 
revolution and calamity from their 
homes on its eastern frontier. In 
the western states of North America, 


from the Hudson and St. Lawrence 
to the Gulfs of Mexico and Califor¬ 
nia, the Celt, the Hungarian, the 
Pole, and the Saxon, are now seated 
side by side, and in another century 
these branches of the great Celtic, 
Sclavonian, and Teutonic stems will 
be interwoven with ono another by 
the bonds of civil, political, and 
family union. With these more 
eminent varieties of mankind are 
combined also an oceanitic dement 
through tho immigration of labour¬ 
ers and artisans from Chinn, and if 
the harbours of Japan lui thrown 
open to the commerce of the world, 
wo may anticipate that a gradual in- 
fusiou of western blood will affect 
the most pure and exclusive of tho 
islanders of the Pacific. Again, in tho 
far south, and in regions scarcely a 
century old in the annals of geogra¬ 
phy and commerce, tho auriferous 
tracts are rapitlly leading to a col- 
luviesgentium , to a demolition of tho 
barriers of races, to the annihilation, 
of some, to the amalgamation of 
many, and eventually to the produc¬ 
tion of varieties of mankind in which 
it w ill bo no longer possible to discri¬ 
minate betweentbeoriginal stock and 
the hybrid offspring. Since, indeed, 
the grout dispersion from the plains 
of kShinar, or that no less memorable 
breaking up of the great deeps of the 
north, when tho Rhine and tho 
Danube precipitated upon the ex¬ 
hausted plains of Greece ami Italy 
their hardier sons, and founded new 
and vigorous dynasties in the heart 
of a decaying empire, the world has 
behold no commingling, interweav¬ 
ing and accretion of races equal or 
similar to tliat which is ngw proceed¬ 
ing under the eyes of the present ge¬ 
neration. Philology uplitts the cur¬ 
tain from past migrations, and dis¬ 
plays, by the light of scientific analo¬ 
gies, the probable course and future 
gyrations of the great gulf-stream of 
human life. 

Therefore on all accounts, before 
new combinations of races shall have 
obliterated in a third of the world 
the former distinctions, it is import¬ 
ant that ethnology should be placed 
upon a secure oasis, and that the 
fountains of the stream should be, if 
possible, laid open before they are 
irretrievably concealed by the multi¬ 
tude of arteries w hich emanate from 
them. And therefore we greet with 
much satisfaction all such works as. 
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tike the New Cratylus and Varroni- 
ami», apply one crucial test—the 
teat of languages—to the problems 
of derivation and dispersion, and to 
the phenomena which mark and ac¬ 
company the ‘peopling of the earth.’ 
For enucleating these problems 
three sciences are necessary, und 
each of them has now for some years 
been in active operation. The time 
has fortunately gone by when it was 
deemed impossible to reconcile the 
disclosures of geology with the re¬ 
cords of the creation. -No one out 
of St. Luke's, or beyond the dim re¬ 
cesses of a country parsonage, a pre- 
berulal stall, or lixeter-linll, deems 
that Moses und Sir Charles Lycll are 
committed to a. deadly feud. No one 
now dreads that physiology w ill un¬ 
settle tin.* great fact of the unity of 
the human race, inasmuch as the 
deeper t he physiologist probes his 
subject, the more cause he discovers 
for aifinning the scriptural assertion 
that uli flesh proceeded from a single 
air. And few, wo trust , remain who 
elieve that philology legit imotely ex¬ 
orcised, can over disturb the founda¬ 
tions of faith, while, on the contrary, 
the number is daily increasing of 
those who hold that the sounder 
the interpretation of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues shall become, the 
more completely will the wa\s of 
(rod to man bo displayed ami vin¬ 
dicated. 

The earth and its inhabitants are 
the most interesting of topics to nil 
studious and reasoning men. The 
structure of the earth is revealed by 
the geologist; the form divine and 
the wonderful mechanism of man is 
examined l*y the physiologist, and 
between these sciences the condi¬ 
tions of eventual harmony are al¬ 
ready securely established. Hut. a 
thirrt power, or as the elder meta¬ 
physicians would have phrased it— 
a third force is demanded for com¬ 
pleting t he reeonoiliat ion, andforsolv- 
ing the lingering questions which lie 
beyond the province of him who 
deals w ith the earth and of him who 
is busied with the individuals and 
families upon it. Man was endowed 
by his creator with articulate speech, 
w well as with a living soul. His 
speech, as a whole, discriminates him 
from other animals, and by its diva¬ 
rications further divides him front 
his brethren. Geology points out 
tike zones and radii of the earth 


which are the beat suited to popula¬ 
tion ; physiology discloses the adap¬ 
tation between the organs of man 
and the places of his habitation—but 
philology, or the science of language, 
alone demonstrates the cause and 
miiiin cr of liis dispersion, and fol¬ 
lows him to the extreme verge, or 
tract's him Jiack to the fontal sourcs 
of civilization. The aspects of civi¬ 
lization may be divided into two 
main streams—the one extends into 
the far east, and may be comprised 
under the general head of Indian— 
the other permeates the extreme 
west, and may be described, in con¬ 
sideration of the superior civilization 
of the continent in which that civi¬ 
lization was developed, as the Euro- 
loan. With the Indian aspect we are 
mt remotely eoneemed; it affords 
ample and lively illustrations of oui 
own system, hut it does not directly 
allect or determine it. it is enough 
to know that beyond the extremes! 
bounds of (rrerian and Roman con¬ 
quest, and at epochs when the Seven 
Hills were covered with primeval 
forest, and the acropolis of Athens 
was a bare peak ot stone, empires 
existed pow erful in arts and arms, 
guided or deluded in religion by 
awful creeds and shadowy mytholo¬ 
gies, and governed by laws which 
sometimes excite our admiration hy 
their profound and subtle jurispru¬ 
dence. ami at others shock and 
estrange our feelings by their syste¬ 
matic and reckless cruelty. It is 
interesting to know also that their 
august yet sombre dynasties at 
certain epochs, touched without 
osculating the great empire of the 
west, ami that at tjje mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, or perchance at Tra- 
pobane or Ceylon, the lioman mer¬ 
chants met the swart and turbaned 
Hindoo, and, perchance, amidst the 
cares of business or ifvarice, com¬ 
pared notes with each other aa to 
the relative grandeur of imperial 
Home and the holy city of Benares. 

The field of inquiry traversed in 
the New Cratylus is the wider and 
more diversified: but the Varroni- 
tuim r i», in our opinion, the more 
mature and masterly work. Com¬ 
paratively, also, it is more original, 
in' at least more novel in its details 
than its predecessor; for great aa 
the progress of philology has been 
during the present century, its ad¬ 
vances have been made on the ride of 
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Grecian rather than. Latin seholar- 
ship. We do not complain of the 
preference; yet we rejoice to perceive 
a turn in the tide, and to find, both 
in Germany and in England, a 
reviving taste for the literature of 
Home. It has been too much the 
fashion of late to cry that all is 
barren between the Dm* aud Bber- 
sheba of Homan authors. Even 
writers no well informed as Arch¬ 
deacon Hare aud Mr. Macaulay Have 
joined in it, not indeed unduly magni¬ 
fying the superiority of the Greeks 
in language, invention, and the art 
of roll oca! ion, bat, we think unduly 
denying the claim of the Romans to 
sterling merits in these respects. 
Cicero, we are told by one of these 
critics, is little better than a mere 
wordinongcr; the Roman poets, we 
arc assured, resembl%> the clipped, 
formal avenues of yews which orna¬ 
mented or deformed the gardens of 
our ancestors; and Sallust aud 
Tacitus imitated without possessing 
the genius of Thucydides. Be it so: 
we reply that we. as moderns, and 
deriving no small portion of our 
noblest and most refined literature 
from Italian models, imitate, through 
them, Virgil rather than Homer, 
and Livy and Tacitus rather tluin 
Thucydides and Xenophon, and 
consequently art* ‘ debtors' less to 
the ‘ Greek' than to the people 
whom the insolent Greeks ac¬ 
counted little better than ‘ lrnr- 
barians.’ For these reasons we 
rejoice to meet with a scholar like 
Dr. Donaldson, who, liaving abun¬ 
dantly proved his proficiency in the 
schools of Athens, asserts also the 
authentic dignity# and excellence of 
the Latina Muses. We assent also 
to his opinion thdi Latin scholarship 
cannot be considered in a flourishing 
condition in^his country at the pre¬ 
sent moment. There are, indeed, 
symptoms of its revival, and among 
tnc most promising the Varronianus 
itself. But since the days of Person, 
the nirrent lias set strongly the 
other way ; and we think the pre¬ 
ference shown to Greek not alto¬ 
gether creditable to the manaj$rB of 
oar great schools and universities. 
Generally speaking, a chorus of 
Sophocles haw-a ratter chance of 
being correctly rendered by an 
aspiring youth than a chapter of 
Tacitus or an ode of Horace; yet 
for all practical purposes, especially 


when the increasing cultivation of 
modern languages is taken into ac¬ 
count, the Latin is by much the 
more important of the two classical 
idioms. Conceding to the Greeks 
their undoubted rights—originality 
of thought, superior harmony of ex- 
ression. and greater vigour and 
rilliancy of imagination—amplitude 
and dignity will always remain the 
charnel-eristics of Rome. Even Mr. 
Grote’s earnest and thoughtful mind 
cannot invest the wars mid policy of 
the Greek republics with a European 
interest. The Greek political drama 
was acted upon a narrow and insig¬ 
nificant stage; it was at most a 
rehearsal of more stirring and com¬ 
prehensive scenes to be afterwards 
performed, with three continents for 
their audience and the course of 
civilization tor their plot and denoue¬ 
ment. Rome, and not Greece, is 
the proper ancestor of Christendom; 
and Homan, and not Hellenic, lite¬ 
ratim* is the root of Christian poetry, 
ethics, ami history. 

As in the New Cratylux, so in the 
Vorronianux, we must limit our 
remarks to the ethnological intro¬ 
duction of'thc treatises. The Romans 
did not claim for themselves the 
empty honour of being an autoe- 
thonous race—the earliest, denizens 
of the Latin soil. On the contrary, 
they confessed their ancestors to 
have been a xentina gentium., the 
offspring of adventurers Hocking to 
a common asylum at the invitation 
of one or more shepherd warriors. 
The elements of this mixed race are 
analysed in the opening chapters of 
the Varroniann*. First, the domestic 
relations of the old Italian tribet 
are examined, and next their foreign 
affinities. The general conclusions 
of the introduction are subsequently 
confirmed by a comparison of the 
various dialects spoken in the Italian 
peninsula. 

In these inquiries there are two 
salient points of interest, and to 
these we shall confine ourselves. 
First, the origin of the Etruscan, 
nation; and, secondly, the transmis¬ 
sion of the Latin language and 
civilization to its modern repre¬ 
sentatives. Whether or no the cur*- 
tain which has fallen upon Etruscan 
civilization is destined to be finally 
uplifted by the discovery of the 
family to which their language be*, 
longs, and by the power of reading 
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that language with as much ease an 
•we interpret Oscan inscriptions, is a 
problem at present, and without fur¬ 
ther aidN insoluble. The monumental 
and traditional evidence of Etruscan 
greatness is singularly complete: the 
phonetic records of it alone are dumb. 
Of the nations with which in their 
career of conquest the Homans came 
in contact, they regarded the Gauls 
with fear, and the Etruscans, fur 
many generations at least, w ith re¬ 
spect. The latter feeling was pro¬ 
bably in some measure owing to 
their dependence upon the Etrus¬ 
cans in all matters of religious cere¬ 
mony, and partly also to ethnical 
affinities between the races north 
and south of the Tiber. The most 
compact and populous of the Pclas- 
gian settlements in Italy wns in 
Etruria; the next in numbers and 
cohesion was the Koninn territory 
itself. The third tribe of Rome— 
the Luceros—was I’elnsgian, of the 
same slock, and probably indeed a 
colony from Southern Etruria. No 
motive less potent than the esta¬ 
blishment, ngainst all evidence, of a 
favourite theory could have induced 
Nielmhr to maintain that the Tnr- 
quininn TIouse was of Latin origin, 
further indeed than the Lnlins were 
themselves Pclnsgiuns. The whole 
history of the Tarquinian dynasty 
implies Etruscan influence, but the 
influence of southern or Pelnsgian 
Etruria, just as the Htory of Por- 
sena's comniestof Rome indicates the 
power of Northern Etruria, where 
a race hostile to the Tarquinian 
princes had established itself. 
Again, neither England under the 
Normans, <*ior Gaul under the 
Eranks, betrays more palpable tokens 
of the co-existence in one state of 
two races—a dominant and a subject 
one—than Etruria as described by 
Roman historians. The subject race 
was lYlasgiau ; who tlio dominant 
race were's still sub J ltd ice. 

Two hypotheses are possible. One 
is, that a portion of the civilized 
lYlasgians were by foreign invasion 
driven from the plains and cities 
of the Peninsula into the Alps, where, 
cut oir from their brethren, they re¬ 
lapsed iuto barbarism, again de¬ 
scended upon the lowlands, and re¬ 
conquered the regions once occupied 
by their ancestors. The other and 
more probable explanation is, in our 
opinion, that preferred by the learned 


author of Vammianus. He con¬ 
ceives the dominant race in Northern 
Etruria to have been a low German 
tribe, who subjected the Pelaagians, 
andscttled among them as conquerors, 
as the Normans among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Franks among the 
Romano-Gallic population of France. 
Niebuhr hod previously noticed cer¬ 
tain striking resemblances between 
the Etruscan and Scandinavian sys¬ 
tems of mythology. Dr. Donaldson 
carries the comparison a step—and 
a most important step—further, and 
detects some remarkable affinities 
between Etruscan inscriptions and 
the low German dialects. For the 
linguistic proofs of his theory wo 
must refer our readers to the pages of 
the J"arronianus. But if his specu¬ 
lations be true—and they bear with 
them an aspec^of great probability— 
an interesting fact is added to eth¬ 
nological science, the identity of 
the mysterious Etruscans with the 
low' Germans of Scandinavia, w ith 
the Danes, who sixteen centuries 
after Porsena reigned at Clusium 
wasted the shores of England, and 
with the Norsemen who in the ninth 
century of tin* Christian era esta¬ 
blished themselves in Iceland, and 
attained there a high degree of both 
civil and literary cultivation. 

The language of Rome affected in 
very various degrees the provinces 
of its empire. In the east and 
south it hardly affected the speech 
of tin* provincials. The Syrians 
aud Egyptians sullenly kept aloof 
from their conquerors, and when 
they exchanged t lieir sibilant semitie 
idiom for a foreign tongue, adopted 
the language of t>>e Greeks. The 
Greeks, on the other ljgtul, classed 
the dialect of It% among other 
barbarous forms of speech, in com¬ 
parison with tlioir own expressive 
aud mellifluous idiom. But to the 
north and west of Italy the case 
was reversed. The Celts and Ibe¬ 
rians, the Raeti&us and Dacians, 
embraced both the language and 
literature of Italy with tue zeal of 
neophytes, and Italy itself was 
scarcely more a Latin province 
than the Gauls and the South 
Danubian provinces finally became. 
It has been a point actively mooted 
among philologists—which of the 
Southern European tongues most 
nearly reflects and resembles ita 
Roman ancestor. The Gothic and 
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Semitic elements of the Spanish are 
fatal to the claims of the Iberian 
peninsula. The Italian, both from the 
geniu# tod, and the radical elements 
of its population, might seem to be 
the favourite candidate for this dis¬ 
tinction. had not conquest.Gemianic, 
Byzantine, and Saracenic, swept in 
such nit bless succession over Jtho 
Italian soil, and infected even the 
incunabula Itoma with admixtures 
of foreign speech. When literature 
revived, indeed, the Roman influence 
revived also and Dante, the 
scholar of Virgil, impressed the 
written speech of Ilia contemporaries 
with an indelible Roman brand; 
and the great Florentine’s successors 
completed the work he had begun 
by almost fanatical obsequiousness 
to the canons and phraseology of 
Cicero and Virgil. But the lan¬ 
guage of the JJivina Comedia, of 
the /Warncrone, and the Git-rum- 
lenimc, is too much a written lan¬ 
guage—n compromise between rival 
dialects — for the purposes 6f the 
philologer; and he consults rather 
the current, patois than the stereo¬ 
typed phrases of literature. But 
the spoken Italian departs in many 
essential respects from the written 
language of Home, however it may 
have resembled the real utterances 
of th efacx Jiomuli, in the Suburra, 
or the provincialisms ofgthe Cam¬ 
panian vine-pnincrs. Dr. Donaldson 
sets up the claim of modern French 
to be regarded as the most genuine 
offset of the language of Rome; 
and the following passage states 
his argument almost as briefly, and 
much more cogently than we can 
represent it by condensation, wo 
lay it entire befor# our readers :— 

It will not b* expected that I should 
here show at lengf^^iow the Romance 
languages were formed from the Latin. 
It will be sufficient to point out some of 
the reasons for believing that the French 
language is a better living representative 
of the pronunciation of the ancient Ita¬ 
lians titan the language which is now 
spoken in the Peninsula itself; and in 
conclusion to state briefly what was the 
process of the disintegration, and in 
what degree the modern differed ^rom 
the ancient form. 

As the Romans successively conquered 
the different nations which formed the 
population of Italy, they generally in¬ 
cluded within the limits of a single em¬ 
pire a number of different tribe*, who 
•poke idioms, or dialects, differing but 


little from the language of the Romans 
themselves. It is not, therefore, sur¬ 
prising that a gradual amalgamation 
should have taken place, and that every 
Italian should have spoken, with only 
dight variations of accent, one and the 
same Latin language. The language of 
Homo itself - -the language of Govern¬ 
ment, of literature, of law—would of 
course bo independent of these minor 
differences. Every educated man, and 
every public functionary, would refer to 
this unvarying standard, and would 
speak or write, in sonic cases with 
pedantic accuracy, tho language of the 
senate-house and the forum. Accord¬ 
ingly the inhabitants of the provinces, 
or the foreign subjects of tho empire, 
would hear nothiug but pure Roman 
Latin ; and if they learned the language 
at all they would at least learn it in tho 
best form. Their position in this re¬ 
spect differed materially from that of 
colonists, even in ancient times. The 
colonists of our day, and especially the 
English emigrants, present a material 
contrast to the cose of the Roman pro¬ 
vincials. For, while the colonists who 
sailed from Corinth or Athens were of 
all classes, our modern colonists are ge¬ 
nerally those who are either not able to 
live at home, or at all events who prac¬ 
tise trades inconsistent with a high, 
amount of educational polish. We find, 
therefore, that colonial English repre¬ 
sents only tho vulgar colloquial language 
of the mother country, whereas tho 
Roman provincials spoke a language 
derived—imperfectly it might Is-, hut 
still derived - - from the polished and 
elegant diction of prosonsuls, juriscon¬ 
sults, negotiators, and publicani. 

The Gauls, in particular, were re¬ 
markable for their tendency to assimi¬ 
late themselves, in their language and 
usages, to tho Romans. In an incon¬ 
ceivably short space of time the pro¬ 
vince Gallia was complet^y Roman¬ 
ized. Their own language was out of 
the pale of civilization ; in fact they had 
no mother tongue to struggle for. A 
language is only dear to us when we 
know its capabilities, and when it ia 
hallowed by a thousand connexions with 
our civilization, our literature, and our 
comforts.. Ho long as it merely lisps the 
inarticulate utterances *>f half-educated 
men, it has no hold upon the hearts of 
those who speak it; and it » readily 
neglected or thrown aside in favour of 
the more cultivated idiom, which, while 
it finds names for luxuries of civilization 
before unknown, also opens a communi¬ 
cation with those who appear as the 
heralds of moral and intellectual regene¬ 
ration. The Greeks and Jews had good 
reasons for loving the language of their 
an castors, and could never be induced 
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to forgot or relinquish the flowing 
rhythms of their poets or the noble 
energy of their prose writers, The case 
was not so with the provincials of Gaul : 
without any anterior predilections, and 
with a mobility of character which still 
distinguishes their modem representa¬ 
tives, they njietsdily adopted the manners 
and the words of die Itouians; and it in 
probable that in the time of the Umpire 
there was ho more difference lie tween 
the grammatical Latin of Lyons and 
Rome, than there is now between the 
grammatical French of St. Petersburg 
and Paris. 

If the few and imperfect remarks 
we have been enabled to make upon 
Dr. Donaldson’s volumes 1 m- suffi¬ 
cient to recommend them to the eth¬ 
nologist, we can fearlessly refer the 
grammarian and comparative philo- 
loger to their pages. The former 
will find, in the Ki te Crutylus espe¬ 
cially, many scrvicoabh* canoiis of 
criticism, and no few emendations of 
corrupt or doubtful passages. The 
latter will discover in both treatises 
a comprehensive and accurate ac- 

S unintanee with languages, both in 
icir families and in their dialectic 
idiosyncrasies. We would part with 
a gentle hint to the author that a 
milder tone towards some of his 
scholastic contemporaries would not 


be amiss; he reminds us too often of 
tlie learned warfare of the Scaligers 
and Scipios. The public no longer 
takes any interest in a 1 set-to’ of 
grammarians, and will ‘let Dares 
beat Entellua black and blue* t31 
both are satisfied. A little more 
amenity w ould greatly improve his 
controversial style. Apart from this 
defect, however, Dr. Donaldson is 
entitled to high commendation, as 
at once an enterprising and a con¬ 
scientious investigator of languages. 
His diligence is unwearied; his 
learning is great; his sagacity un¬ 
failing ; his accuracy scrupulous; his 
method jierspicuous ; and his diction 
nervous and refined. In an age when 
so many materia] interests encroach 
upon the realm of philology, his 
merits have been acknowledged by 
the demand for re-editions of his 
works ; and we hare much mistaken 
their character if the JVVtr Cratglu* 
and Vattroniaitus do not long remain 
as specimens and landmarks of tho 
philological science of the present 
century. The field of linguistic in¬ 
vest igal ion is wide, and we trust 
again to welcome l)r. Donaldson 
among the explorers of its more re¬ 
mote ami obseurc regions. 


HARVEST-HOME. 

H\ Eukdiieick Tennyson. 

C OME, let us mount tho breezy down. 

And hearken to the tumuli blown 
Hp from the champaign and the town. 
Lovely lights, smooth shadows sweet, 

Nw sftly o’er croft and valley fleet, 

And flood the hamlet at our feet; 

Its groves, its hall, its grange that stood „ 

When Mess was Queen, its steeple rude ^ 
Its mill that patters in the wood; 

And follow where the brooklet curls, 

Steward, or in cool shadow whirls. 

Or silvery o’er its cresses purls. 

The harvest days are come again. 

The vales are surging with the grain; 
The merry work goes on amain; 

Pale streaks of cloud scarce veil the bhie. 
Against the golden harvest hue 
Tne Autumn trees look fresh and new; 
Wrinkled brows relax with glee. 

And aged eyes they laugh to see 
The sickles follow o’er use lea; 

I sec the little kerchief’d maid 

With dimpling cheek, and boddice staid, 
'Mid the stout striplings half afraid; , 
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Her red lip and her soft blue eyo 
Mato the poppy'* crimson dye, 

And the corn-flowers w aving by ; 

I see the sire with bronx&d ehest; 

Mad babes amid the blithe unrest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast; 

The mighty youth, and stipple child 

Go forth, the yellow sheaves are piled, 
The^toil is mirth, the mirth is wild! 

Old head, and sunny forehead peers 
O'er the warm sea, or disappears. 
Drown’d amid the waving ears; 

Barefoot urchins run, and hide 

In hollows ’twixt. the corn, or glide 
Toward the tidl shears sunny side; 

Lusty pleasures, hoh-nail'd fun. 

Throng into the noonday sun. 

And 'mid tlie merry reapers run. 

Draw the clear October out; 

Another, and another bout. 

Then back to labour w ith a shout! 

The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Agiunril the purple Autumn sky, 

Like armies of Prosperity. 

Hark ! through the middle of the town 
From the sunny slopes run down. 
Bawling hoys, and reapers brown; 

Laughter Hies from door to door 
To sec fat Plenty w ith Ins store 
Led a captive by the poor ; 

Fetter'd in a golden chain, 

Bolling in n burly wain, 

Overwalley, mount, and plain; 

Bight through the middle of the town, 

"With a great shoaf for a crown, 

Onward lie reels a happy clown ; 

Faintly cheers the tailor thin. 

And the smith with sooty chin » 

Lends his lianuuer to the din; 

And the master blithe and boon, 

* Fours forth his boys Ibat afternoon, 

Q And locks his desk an hour too Boon. 

Yet, when the shadow s eastward seen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallow's lean, 

And Silence sits whore they hare been. 

Amid the gleaners I will stay, 

While the shout and roundelay , 

Faint oft', and daylight dies away; 

Dies away, and leaves me lone 

Witn dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown; 

Till day beneath the West is roll’d, 

Till grey spire and tufted wold 
Purple in the evening gold : 

Memories, when old age is come. 

Ate stray ears that fleck the gloom, 

And echoes of the Harvest-home. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO NEW 
SOUTH WALES IN 1863. 

Pabt II. 


UTE distance from Sydney to Ba¬ 
thurst is 120 miles, and the road 
leads over the ‘ Blue Mountains,’ 
w Inch for many years bounded the 
settled laitds of the colony. The 
scenery in the mountains, which 
I had heard a good deal of, 
disappointed me. They are not 
lofty (the highest not above 3<X)0 
feet), and peculiarly tame in out¬ 
line. The forests, too, with which 
they are covered, being composed 
almost entirely of the eternal euca¬ 
lyptus, itre as unpicturosque as 
forests can be. There is one striking 
pass, where the road suddenly 
emerges from the hills, through 
which it hus been winding for filly 
miles, and plunges, with a rapid 
descent of about three miles, upon 
the plain. This is called the Vic¬ 
toria Puss. What struck me most 
on the journey through the hills was 
the numberless caravans, as I may 
call them, of w ool-drays, camping in 
the forest along the sides of the 
road. When the day declines, the 
teams are hulled, at some place, if 
possible, where there is water; the 
liullocks are unyoked, hobbled, and 
turned loose with bells about their 
necks, to shift for themselves. The 
drivers light their fire, cook their 

a >iT, bml their tea-kettle, and 
ly betake themselves to sleep 
under their drays. We passed so 
many of their encampments, that 
we saw them in every stage of these 
operations; and, especially after 
nightfall/there was something very 
wild and picturesque about the effect 
which they produced, seen through 
the glades of the forest. All along 
t he road w e passed the bodies of dead 
bullocks, in various stages of decom¬ 
position. and sometimes, though 
rarely, of horses. I was in hppes 
that! might nave seen kangaroos, 
of which a good many still haunt 
these mountain solitudes; but we 
were not so lucky. I saw many 
birds that were new and strange to 
me, especially parrots of various 
kinds and very brilliant plumage, 
white cockatoos, a very pretty spe¬ 
cies of pigeon, called tlie bronze- 
wing, and a most grotesque and 
hideous kind of king-fisher, com¬ 


monly called the 'laughing jack¬ 
ass,’ which makes the woods ab¬ 
solutely ring with its horrible 
chattering merriment. Most of the 
Australian* trees are flowering (a 
redeeming point which their infe¬ 
riority iu beauty requires), and tho 
blossoms have a very pleasant 
smell. Sometimes, for many hun¬ 
dred yards together, you enjoy gales 
reminding you of an English bc&n- 
iield. 

The character of the country on 
the western side of the mountains 
is very different from that in tho 
neighbourhood of Sydney. There 
is a good deal of cultivation w hor- 
ever there is water, the vegetation 
is richer, and everything indicates a 
hotter s*>il. On the other hand, tho 
climate is said to be hotter in sum¬ 
mer, the regular sea-breeze, w hich 
is such a consolation at Sydney, 
being of course unfelt in tho inte¬ 
rior, and it is also more subject to 
droughts than the coast. 31 is curious 
that, from tho time one crosses tho 
mountains, one is free from tho 
plague of mosquitoes; in its place 
comes a plague of flies—the common 
English flies — which swarm so as 
to blacken and defile everything. 
Every hotly in the interior wears a 
short veil, or rather fly-flapper, 
made of net, rouud his hat, to keep 
them olf the face. After we had 
passed the mountains, tho rain 
ceased, and in its stead wo had to 
sutler from the worse evil of a broil¬ 
ing sun and blinding dust. I don’t 
know how I sho^d have borne the 
‘ box-seat’ durinjjPnic day; but most 
fortunately, at the plane where we 
breakfasted, I found that a spare 
horse, belonging to the proprietor, 
was just starting for Bathurst, and 
I induced the man who was to ride 
him to change places with me. I 
thus got a solitary ride of thirty-five 
miles, which I enjoyed extremely, 
notwithstanding the heat and dust, 
instead of being jolted to death on 
that purgatorial mail. At the last 
stage, ten miles from Bathurst, I 
took my old place again, and we 
drove in at a good pace, over a 
country perfectly different in cha¬ 
racter from anything I had yet seen 
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in New South Wales. This, in fact, 
iru the beginning of the western 
pastoral country, which was dis¬ 
covered about twenty-five years 
after the foundation of Sydney, and 
which now extends three hundred 
miles back from the coast—aa far 
bock, in short, as there is to be 
found water. For about ten milfs 
round Bathurst, the countiv is level 

I ilain, like the prairies of l^ew Zea- 
and, but the general character of 
the district is that of open forest, 
the trees standing about as far apart 
as in an English orchard. Both 
sheep and cattle like tliis sort of 
country, I am told, better than the 
open plain; and it certainly has 
great advantages in the supply of 
wood and shelter. Bathurst is a little 
town, of some 2000 inhabitants, with 
a church, a gaol, a court-house, and 
a market-place, on the Maequarrie 
side. It has increased, of course, 
greatly in weulth and imparlance 
Bince the gold discoveries, of which 
it is the centre, but not in size • for 
the same reason that Sydney does 
not increase— i.e., want of labour. 

I went to a very tolerable inn, to 
which I had been recommended, and 
where I got, by dint of vigorous 
pleading, a room to myself. At the 
time I arrived, Bathurst was in a 
Btatc of great excitement, news 
having just come in that the Turon 
was in a state of revolt, or nearly bo, 
against the new gold regulations; 
and on the other hand, a detachment 
of forty men, of the 11th regiment, 
being daily expected from Sydney, 
to aid the civil power—we passed it 
on the road in the night, bivouacking 
in the forest among the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. At Bathuret*I hired a toler¬ 
able horse for kO*. %-day; and I got 
a mounted policeman, wno happened 
to be returning to the Turon with 
despatches, to ride with me, and show 
me the way. The ride (of thirty miles) 
turned out pleasanter than Iexpected. 
There was a regular Australian 
“hot wind," which I found very 
oppressive, but it blew across the 
road, so that we did not suffer much 
from the dust, and after the figst 
five or six miles we got into the 
forest, where we enjoyed as much 
shade as fp Australian forest gene¬ 
rally gives—not much, indeed, but 
still better than nothing. The road 
is, like all Australian roads—except 
vol. xLvm. so. cclxxxvixi. 


that from Sydney to Paramatta— 
a mere track, or rather system of 
tracks diverging from each other 
and uniting again, like the tracks of 
navigators on a chart. Whenever 
a driver thinks he can 'make a 
better course’ by taking'a new hue, 
he docs so, ana at any rate he has 
the advantage of escaping the ruts 
of the old one. The worst roads 
are those near the towns, where, 
from the land on each side being 
appropriated and enclosed, all the 
trot lie is concentrated on one track, 
which is proportionally cut up. 
The road from Bathurst to the 
Turon is at this season tolerably 
good; at least the ruts are not so 
mevitable, though they arc as deep 
as those on the mountains. The 
country is composed of low hills, with 
fertile valleys between them, which, 
until the gold was discovered, wore 
extensively cultivated, so as to make 
the Bathurst district, a comparatively 
cheap and plentiful one. so far as 
farm produce was concerned. Within 
the last two years, however, the 
consuming population has of eourso 
so far outrun the producing one, 
that the district draws largely for 
its supplies both on the Hunter 
ltivcr and ou the port of Sydney. 

Late in the evening I arrived at 
the top of the hill overlooking the 
village of Sofala, and looked down on 
the celebrated valley of t he Turon. 
The hills w hieh inclose it are high, 
but not steep, covered with open 
forest; the bed of the river is, 
as usual iu Australia, * a world 
too wide for its shrunk' stream, ex¬ 
cept at rare intervals of flood; its 
hanks, the sides of the hills^and the 
bed of almost every creek and water¬ 
course for miles round it, are now 
cut up into diggings—that is, into 
round holes or pits, like the mouths 
of wells, varying in depth to an in¬ 
definite extent. These are the ' dry 
diggings.’- Hie * bed claims,’ which 
can oiDy bo worked in very dry 
weather, have a different appear¬ 
ance, the pita being much larger, 
more like quarries, and being fitted 
with a machinery of pumps and 
pipes, to remove the water which is 
constantly flowing in. All this is 
observable at the first glance that 
one gets from the top of the hill. 
Overlooking the river is the village, 
a most strange and picturesque 
v v 
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place. It consist* of one long and 
wide street, and the houses are 
built of -weatherboard, bark, and 
canvas, the two latter predominating, 
and flour-barrels being the favourite 
materials for the chimneys, wherever 
the houses wore so lucky as to have 
chimneys. Large staring placards, 
in every variety of character, an¬ 
nounced the names and callings of 
the various owners. Lodging-houses, 
public-houses, and gold-buyiug esta¬ 
blishments preponderate, of course. 
As 1 rode down the street, I was 
surprised to see so many women and 
children; I had not thought the 
diggers were in the habit of bringing 
their families with them,or o f witling 
so much as 1 found to be the ease. 
A large tent, with a cross at one 
end, was pointed out to me ns the 
'Episcopal Church,’ aud a smaller 
Weatherboard building the Roman- 
catholic. The village was supposed 
to contain aland 2000 people when 
I was there-—including the lints 
scattered up and down the valley in 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

Passing through this curious-look¬ 
ing place, half camp, half village, I 
followed my gnule across the river 
Timm, which was very low and 
narrow, and up the steep hank op¬ 
posite ; we threadedour way through 
a perfect labyrinth of pits and holes, 
like a rabbit-burrow on a large scale, 
most of them deserted, but some 
still in process of being worked, un¬ 
til wo arrived at what is called * the 
commissioners'camp;* and certainly 
itH appearance and accompaniments 
corresponded with the military as¬ 
sociations suggested by the name. 
It was & little cantonment of bark 
lmts and tents, standing apart from 
the surrounding buildings, on an 
eminence, in tho middle of which 
there was n pretty large yard, sur¬ 
rounded by open" sheds, in which 
some thirty or forty horses were 
picketed. All about the canton¬ 
ment troopers were lounging, re¬ 
gular moustached, soldierly-looking 
men. wearing a blue uniform, some¬ 
thing like our artillery, and armed 
like light cavalry. Close by the 
enclosure I was met by a party of 
four or five young men, in undress 
uniform, evidently of superior rank 
to tho others, whom my guide 
pointed out to me as 4 the commis¬ 
sioners.’ I asked for the chief 


commissioner, to whom I had a letter 
of introduction, and was very kindly 
received and welcomed by him. He 
told mo he could not offer me a bed, 
as they were quite lull, but asked 
me to dine with them, and recom¬ 
mended me to an inn in the town, 
where he said I should And quiet and 
tolerable accommodation. He told 
me also that I found them literally in 
a state of siege; and that the day 
before there had been a large armed 
meeting, at which it was determined 
not to submit to the new regulations. 
Three delegates were appointed, 
who went over to the* commissioners’ 
camp, iuformed the latter of the re¬ 
solution arrived nt, and further an¬ 
nounced that they, the delegates, 
were then offenders against the law, 
being resident without licences, and 
that they would not take out any. 
The commissioners, thus defied, de¬ 
termined to act with vigour. They 
arrested the delegates, tried them 
on the spot (as the act cmihles them 
to do), and fined them five pounds 
each. The delegates blustered, said 
their friends would rescue them, 
and asked leave to send over to the 
meeting an account of their position. 
The commissioners consented; and 
while tho messenger was absent 

! mt their camp in a posture of de¬ 
cnee. Their force consisted of about 
thirty-five mounted policemen, well 
armed with carbines, pistols, and 
sabres. They had had the huts and 
the stables loopholed; the men’B 
arms were loaded, and every one 
was at his post. In the mean time, 
great agitation prevailed at the 
meeting. Some professed a violent 
anxiety to storm tho camp and 
rescue the pritfbners ; it is even said 
that a rush was actually made across 
the river for that purj>ose, and that 
they were only prevented by the 
personal intervention and influence 
of a Wesleyau minister. However, 
I suspect they wore very glad of a 
good excuse, and that they never 
seriously entertained any idea of 
fighting. At any rate no fighting 
took plaee, bnt the commissioners 
had thought it right to send to 
Bathurst for more force, as the mal¬ 
contents stdl loudlv proclaimed their 
intention of not allowing defaulters 
to be arrested 4 on the river,’ i. e., at 
work. The delegates, I forgot to 
say, had their nnee paid by sub- 
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scription, after it had been deter¬ 
mined not to fight. This was, of 
course, a confession of defeat. 1 
spent the evening with the commis¬ 
sioners, and after dinner was guided 
through the pitfalls of the diggers 
to my iun, where, to my surprise, I 
got a bedroom to myself, and a 
tolerable bed, not more thickly 
peopled than the one which I had 
now become used to. The next 
morning I breakfasted at the ‘ camp,’ 
and spent the day in visiting the 
various diggings up and down the 
river. The number of the diggers 
had fallen off very largely of late, 
mrtly on account of the now regu- 
ations, but touch more from the 
comparative oxhaustionof the Turon, 
and the inviting accounts which had 
reached them from the Ovens and 
Mount Alexander, in the neighbour¬ 
ing colony. There \\ ere still, how¬ 
ever, at the time of my visit, about 
2500 men at work in the district 
surrounding Bathurst. 1 spoke to 
a great many of them, naked them 
about their earnings, prospects, &c. 
Every one, without an exception, 
spoke in a tone of discontent and 
dissatisfaction; and many more, I 
doubt not, would go away if they 
had not brought up their families, 
and settled themselves. Still, in¬ 
consistent us it may appear, almost 
i every one admitted that he was 
‘making wages,’ — which, in the 
mouths of diggers, means earning 
10*. a day, or Si. a week, which I 
find is in feet, the estimated average 
product of each man at work, calcu¬ 
lated by comparing the number of 
licences with the amount of gold 
sent down by escojt; and setting 
the unlicensed diggers against the 
gold that is senf down in other ways. 

A good number of ‘ capitalists’ 
were working their claims by means 
of hired labour^ and I found they 
gave from 21. 10*. to 31. a week, for 
work which, of course, was not so 
hard or so long-continued, as if the 
men were working for themselves. 
The employers, 1 need hardly say, 
never, or almost never, make tins 
plan pay; most of them give it ify 
after a short trial. There are one or 
two companies iko at work, about 
whose success I sm hot sanguine. I 
cannot conceive any speculation more 
hazardous and unpromising than an 
investment in an Australian gold¬ 


mining company—ospecially for an 
English capitalist. I do not believe, 
indeed, in the ndvisahleness, under 
any circumstances whatever, of co¬ 
lonial investments, by persons not 
intending to reside m the colony 
where they have invested. I have 
been so repeatedly warned against 
them by men of large colonial ex¬ 
perience, and so many instances in 
corroboration of such warnings have 
come under my own knowledge, 
that I have no doubt upon the point. 
As a general rule you cannot trust 
any one to look after property at 
such a distance from the owner'* 
eye. There are exceptions, of course, 
hut so few as not to affect the argu¬ 
ment. There was no quartz-crushing 
establishment at work when I was at 
the Turon, 'IhoHgh many have l>een 
talked of, and it is the opinion, I 
think, of the best authorities with 
whom J have conversed, that there 
is no rock in New South Wales which 
it will pay to crush upon a large scale. 
The Turon (though still, at the time 
of my visit, producing a good deal 
of gold, in consequence or the long 
drought permitting the ‘ hod-claims’ 
to be worked, for the first time since 
the first, discovery) has decidedly 
seen its best days; the cream of the 
diggings has been skimmed. Tin* 
same, too, seems to he the case with 
respect to all the neighbouring lo¬ 
calities where gold has been found, 
Braidwood, Louisa Creek, Tamba- 
roora, Mudgee, &c. Nor have the 
discoveries made in this colony, 
during the last twelve months, gone 
near to compensating for the ex¬ 
haustion of the old ones. The whole 
produce of New South Walls is not 
one-half of what it was eighteen 
months ago. The colonists, who arc 
extremely reluctant to confess this 
exhaustion of their mines, say that 
the diminished production is entirely 
owing to the diminution of the dig¬ 
ging population, and that this last is 
owing to the fashionanleness (they 
■will not allow any real superiority) 
of the Victoria gold-ficlos. The 
average earnings at Port PlriJlip, 
however, have also decreased of late. 
The amountofgoldscntdown from all 
the Australian diggings during De¬ 
cember, 1852, and January, 1853,was 
not much more than half what it had 
been inOetober and November, and 
ibis notwithstanding that the number 
v v 2 
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of digger*, or, at least,‘the popula¬ 
tion of the colony, has rapidly in¬ 
creased in the interval. JnFebruary, 
March, and April last, the dimi¬ 
nution has been slower; but each of 
those months showed a steady though 
slight decrease, as compared with the 
preceding one. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what new dis¬ 
coveries of gold may be made in 
Australia, as there is a large extent 
of country apparently auriferous ; 
but, unless new diggings, equal in 
richness to Mount Alexander, Bal¬ 
larat, and Bendigo, be discovered 
from time to time, there can be no 
doubt that the produce must gra¬ 
dually but certainly and very consi¬ 
derably deeline. Alluvial diggings 
are soon worked out. and I under¬ 
stand, from good authority, that as 
yet no appearance of gold mines, 
such ns are worked in Brazil, has 
been exhibited in Australia. All 
gold countries have proved very rich 
for a few years after they are first 
w orked, ami men who are W’ell ac¬ 
quainted with the South American 
mines tell me the latter must have 
been, in their opinion, as rich as the 
Aust ralian diggings at lirst. Against 
the probability of many rich locali¬ 
ties being hereafter discovered there 
is this to be said: for two years the 
whole population of Australia has 
been thinking of one subject only,— 
that is, gold; the whole efforts of 
everybody, governments as well as 
individuals, have been directed 
towards its acquisition; scientific 
expeditions have been sent out in 
overy direction; private explorers, 
accustomed to the business, have 
• prospected' every promising lo¬ 
cality, so that I say—not, of courgc, 
that no further discoveries of gold 
will be mode, (for new ones are 
made every month or so,) but—that 
the chance of discovering rich gold¬ 
fields diminishes, as time rolls on, 
and as population advances, in a 
constantly accelerated ratio. Any 
conceivable period may elapse before 
the first discovery of precious metals 
in a country, because they may be 
under the very feet of the popula¬ 
tion without being even tnonght 
of; but experience, bo far aa I know, 
shows that, after the first discovery, 
all the paying, or, at least, all the 
very rich mines, are ascertained and 
worked, within a comparatively 


short period. In Mexico and Peru, 
for example, no new mines have 
been discovered, for the last 300 
years, comparable, in richness, to 
those which were worked within a 
few years of the conquest. In South 
Australia the most eager search has 
failed to discover a Boeond Burra- 
Burra. And so I am inclined to 
tlunk, (though, of course, I speak 
with great diffidence,) it will bo with 
respect to gold in Australia. At any 
rate, w hen I find such a remarkable 
phenomenon as a considerable de¬ 
crease in the amount sent down, and 
this decrease going on for five or 
six months steadily, notwithstanding 
the discovery of many fresh dig¬ 
gings, and a large increase in the 
population, it is impossible for me 
to avoid a suspicion that the cream 
may have been nlroady skimmed, 
and that no future year will see 
so large a production of Australian 
gold as 1852. There is, however, 
one. circumstance to be noticed as 
of some weight on the opposite 
or encouraging side of the ques¬ 
tion. It is this — that in Cali¬ 
fornia, where the gold-field lias 
been worked now for more than 
four yeurs, I believe that the pro¬ 
duction, or at least the export of 
each year, has been greater than 
that of the preceding one ; so that in 
that country either the incrcaseof po-. 
pulntiou, or the discovery of new dig- 
giugs, or improved methods of work¬ 
ing, or all these causes together, have 
hitherto counteracted th# tendency 
on which I have insisted above. 

Nothing, I believe, has yet been 
discovered in the shape of ma¬ 
chinery equal in efficiency to the 
simple instruments which each man, 
or at most each* gang of threo 
or four men, can procure and work 
for themselves—namely, for the dry 
diggings the pickaxe, the shovel, 
ana the cradle; and for the ‘ bed- 
claims,’ a pump called a ‘long-Tom,’ 
in addition. Nor do I see any pro¬ 
bability of superior machinery being 
presently required, for the Aus¬ 
tralian gold is apparently found 
Always near the surface, and in 
rock that is easily worked, while 
the habits of the people and the 
high rate of labourers' wages make 
combination under the orders of a 
capitalist irksome to them and un¬ 
profitable to him. I am not suffi- 
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ciently acquainted with the state of 
society and of the country in the 
mining provinces of South America 
to be able to draw a comparison 
with them, but we must not forget 
that there are now very few places 
where gold-digging or gold-mining 
pays, and that, except in Australia 
and California, they are all places 
where labour is cheap or coifcpuUory, 
as for example, Brazil, Russia, and 
Carolina. Is there not reason to 
suppose that in these two excep¬ 
tional localities also the time will 
soon come when gold-digging will 
not be found more profitable than 
it is found elsewhere H However, 
after all, our speculations have one 
element of uncertainty so im¬ 
portant as to deprive us of much 
confidence in making them, because 
all depends on the chance of new 
discoveries, which no one knows 
anything about. Upon the ques¬ 
tion, naturally often asked, whether 
the Califhrman or the Australian 
gold-fields aro the richer, there 
are very various opinions. My 
own, which has not been formed 
witliout at least much inquiry, is 
that though there aro undoubtedly 
greater prizes, in the shape of large 
nuggets, to be obtained in Aus¬ 
tralia, yet the average earnings of 
the Californian diggers are on tho 
whole larger, and complete failures 
much more rare. In the mean time, 
it is curious that the demand for 
labour and the inconveniences of 
every kind which result from it, 
have decidedly increased within the 
last six months of which we have 
accounts, although probably 150,000 
people have been added to the 
labouring population, while the 
gold-fields werfi less productive in 
May, tlian they were in November, 
last. Of course the reason of this 
apparent paradox is that the creation 
of so much fresh capital has set in 
motion all worts of enterprises and 
employments, which have more than 
absorbed the whole immigration. 
There is not so powerful an attrac¬ 
tion to the diggings themselves as 
last year; but every other kind«of 
business has increased bo largely, 
that labourers are more wauteaand 
more highly paid than ever. This 
point must be always kept in mind 
by those who are speculating cm the 
probability of a fall in wages, with 


a diminution of the necessity for 
immigration, and of the chances of 
immigrants finding employment, It 
will be a long time, even if tho pro¬ 
duction of the gold-field should fall 
off rapidly and largely, before immi¬ 
gration can overtake tho demands 
which the capital already created 
and in course of creation is pro¬ 
ducing, and will produco still more 
extensively if there be tho slightest 
appearance of a fall in the present 
exorbitant rate of wages. There 
are vast sums actually lying idle, 
which nothing but the want of 
labour prevents from being invested, 
and every day adds to their amount. 
Tho only business in which labour 
can be procured with tolerable ease 
is fortunately the one which is 
most important both to the colony 
and to England—1 mean sheep- 
farming; tho reason of which is, 
that anybody, almost., will do for 
shepherds. — what the Australians 
call ‘ crawlers,’ men who cannot or 
will not do hard work. A very 
little practice teaches them all that 
iH necessary, and tho labour is 
nothing. Many have left off 
shepherding to go to the gold-fields, 
hut have very soon returned, dis¬ 
gusted with the hard work ; and os 
to road-making, or any other sort, 
of labour (especially task-work), 
which involves control and regu¬ 
larity, a shepherd will not look 
at it. 

But to return to Sofala. I 
called on the Anglican clergyman, 
but did not find him at home; then 
I looked in at his school (the only 
one in tho place), where I found 
about sixty children—boys end girlB 
—taught by a man with one leg, who 
told me he had taken to teaching 
about twelve months before, in con¬ 
sequence of haring been disqualified 
for digging by the loss of his leg 
from an accident in one of the holes. 
The clergyman got the school-room 
built, ana provides the*books. Tho 
pecuniary remuneration of the mas¬ 
ter is derived from the fees paid by 
the children. ■ 

I heard from the commissioners 
that there were plenty of kangaroos 
in the neighbourhood of Sofala, and 
aa I expressed a strong desire to see 
a hunt, they promised to get a man 
who had good dogs in the town, to 
show me one. Accordingly, the 
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next morning he made his appear* 
an ce with five or six strong, nand- 
some dogs, of a breed originally 
crossed between the greyhound and 
some coarser variety, but now grown 
to be almost a distinct species, and 
very common in Australia. Wo 
■were just going to start, when our 
friend, tho owner of the dogs, in 
mounting his horse, got a fall, which 
hurt hint so much that he could 
not proceed, but went home with 
his (logs. I was very much disap* 
ointen, especially as a plan which 
oil boon laid for me at Sydney to 
hunt kangaroo on Uaymoud Ter* 
race, north of the Hunter, had also 
fallen to the ground, so that thus 
was my only chance of seeing the 
sport. Perhaps it wus as well for 
me tbiit it did not come off, as I un¬ 
derstand the riding (almost always 
through forest, over broken ground, 
slumps, Ac.) is tremendous, even to 
tin English fox-hunter, and my 
horse, though a tolerable luiek, was 
not fitted for going across country. 
The kangaroo. 1 believe, though very 
fast for a spurt,, especially down hill, 
never stands long before the dogs, 
but turns to bay either in water or 
with !ns hack to a tree. They gene¬ 
rally slip four or five of the powerfid 
kangaroo-dogs, which 1 have des¬ 
cribed. and fieri these are often not 
a match for an old ' foresterhis 
game it to get them within the grasp 
of his forepaws, and then to rip them 
up w ith lus hind ones. All the dogs 
one sees which have been engaged 
w ith kangaroos are seamed with ter¬ 
rific sears received in this way. The 
claws of these animals’ hind teet are 
peculiarly, long and sharp, and do 
great execution, hut they are per¬ 
fectly inoffensive, and always prefer 
lliglit fi) defence, when possible. 

I was present at the settlement of 
one or two disputes by the Assistant 
Commissioner, under tho authority 
of the new act. His decision (upon 
such questions as claims to holes, 
&c.) is final, but it would not be 
very easy to enforce it, if it hap- 
cned to contravene public opinion, 
do not mean to say that open re¬ 
sistance would be possible, or even 
thought of, but his ordinary force is 
not large enough to prevent an in¬ 
definite amount of evasion. In Vic. 


South Wales, they can do pretty 
much as they like, their numbers 
being so great as not only to enable 
them to defy the police, Dut also to 
command tho legislature. In fact, 
they are, as in California, tho pre¬ 
vailing interest of the State. Theoig- 
gerson the Turonseemodtohe.on the 
whole, a quiet and well-conducted set 
ofpeople, no tar os I could judge from 
observing and conversing with them 
promiscuously, as well as from in¬ 
quiry. There were few foreigners 
among them when I was there, most 
of the latter having gone away since 
the new act came into force. The 
Americans are well spoken of, both 
us being sober, quiet, and peaceable, 
and also as liaving introduced the 
knowledge of the best system of 
digging, pumping, and w ashing, os 
approved by experience of California. 
1 nere is of course a great deal of 
drunkenness, but I could hear of 
very few eases of other crimes. 
Duriijg the day T spent at Batlmrst, 
1 visited the gaol, and inspected the 
roeord of tho crime of the district. 
It appeared, of course, heavy in 
comparison with what had been the 
case when Bathurst was the centre 
of a thinly-peopled pastoral district, 
hut not, I think, so heavy as to ar¬ 
gue any peculiarly demoralizing ten¬ 
dency in the occupation of the people. 
What struck me more w as the great 
preponderance of old convicts in the 
list, showing in a very marked way 
the effect of the system of transpor¬ 
tation on tlieso colonies, particularly 
when one considers that the evil 

I iroduced by old convicts is not to 
>e measured by the crimes alone 
which they commit themselves, but 
also by the instruction and example 
in vice which they diffuse around 
them. Of twenty-two convictions at 
the last quarter-sessions at Bathurst, 
twenty were of old convicts. This, 
however, seems to have been, 
chance, a much greater proportion 
than usual, for out of sixty-mne pri¬ 
soners in the gaol, I found only fifty 
entered as convicts, to nineteen 
‘ free,’ and I was told that this was 
about an average proportion. Still, 
it is very large. 

On the second evening after my 
arrival at Sofala, I started to ride 
back to Bathurst, where I arrived 


torio, where the miners are thirty or just at nightfall. I had found the 
forty times as numerous as in Hew Boyal Mail so abominable, that I 
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determined to try the ‘opposition 
coach'this time. We%tarted at the 
singularly inconvenient hour of half¬ 
past one a. it., in a better vehicle 
than the mail. In other respects, 
there was little to choose between 
them; the horses were equally bad, 
the drivers equally uncivil and scur¬ 
rilous, the arrangements equally de¬ 
fective. and the time kept, %>r rather 
not kept, with equal, unpunctuality. 
On arriving at Hartley, where we 
should have met the ‘ down coach,’ 
in which the passengers were to go 
on. it hod not arrived. 1 was tho 
only passenger, and after waiting 
five hours, I began to ask whether 
there was any intention of sending 
me on in any other way. The cleric 
in I ho office said, rery coolly, ‘ JNo; 
1 must wait, until the conch came ; 
they could not even let me have a 
horse to ride on.’ I talked about 
making the proprietors responsible ; 
lie said: ‘ Many genllemeti hail 
talked about bringing actions., but 
lie found they never did it.' 1 began 
to think I might have to spend a lew 
flays at Hartley, wheu at last the 
coach arrived. ‘ It had broken 
down,' an event which, I under¬ 
stand. happens on an average m one 
journey out of three. Patched up 
as it was, with the spring and the 
wheel broken, it appeared to me 
quite incapable of re-crossing tho 
mountains; but therc^vas no alter¬ 
native, so we started, and after a 
journey of thirl y-two hours from 
Batlmr^t (120 miles), including six 
hours’ delay at Hartley, wc arrived 
at Sydney at half-past nine on Sun¬ 
day morning. That our dilapidated 
vehicle w as conducted by a drunken 
driver, in tin* dark, (for our lamps, 
of course, wouifl not light.) over the 
Blue Mountains in safety, is cer¬ 
tainly an encouraging fact. I think 
the chances eotfld hardly be greater 
against a safe arrival on any other 
similar occasion. 

I determined to accept the next 
week an invitation to Camden, the 
residence of the Messrs. Macarthur, 
sons of John Macarthur, who laid 
the foundations of Australian pros¬ 
perity, by introducing the Merino 
sheep. Mr. John Macarthur was a 
captain in the Jiew South \Vales re¬ 
giment, and, having been struck by 
the extraordinary condition in which 
some cattle, which had strayed sway. 
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wero found, when recovered, as well, 
as the rapid rate at which they had 
increased, he determined to test* 
and, if possible, develop the pastoral 
capabilities of the country. He be¬ 
gan by buying a few hne-woolled 
sheep, which had been sent, from 
Europe, to the Cape, and from the 
Cape to Sydney. By means of 
these, aud with great earn and 
labour, ho succeeded in improving 
the liair-beariug sheep from Lndia, 
with which, up to tiial time, tho co¬ 
lony had been exclusively supplied, 
and in creating a considerable Hock 
of fine-woolleu sheep, so as in seven 
or eight years to have satisfied him¬ 
self of tho great results which might, 
be produced in this business. He 
then visited England, where he laid 
his statements and plans before tho 
Privy Council, and succeeded in ob¬ 
taining what he required,—via., per¬ 
mission to select and exjiort ten rams 
from the King’s lloek of Merinos, a 
grant of 10,000 acres of land, and a 
certain number of ‘ assigned ser¬ 
vants.’ He chose his land at the 
‘ cow -pastures,' where tho stray 
cattle that I mentioned before liad 
boon recovered, founded there I lie 
settlement of Camden, and lived not 
only to make a very largo fortune 
himself, but to see all his anticipa¬ 
tions realized, and the trade winch 
he hail created becoming the staple 
of Australian prosperity. 

I arranged to ride with a friend, 
who was going in the direction of 
Camden, and one morning we started 
at six a.m., on* two good horses. 
Wo hod a very pleasant ride, the 
day being less oppressively hot than 
usual. The character of tfeo coun¬ 
try differs little from that ou tho 
Bathurst road, before you get to tho 
mountains. For thirty miles there 
is hardly any plough cultivation,— 
we passed through an alternation of 
gum-tree forests aud brown arid 
paddocks,' with rail-fences round 
them, and an occasional mud-hole in 
the middle, defying oeular demon¬ 
stration, by their barefaced promises 
of ‘ good grass and abundant water,’ 

1 placarded on boards over the gates, 
it is remarkable to observe, in every- 
diraetion, as one passes through, 
these open gum-tree forests, tun 
marks of fire; and, in foot, I am 
told that there is no part of them 
which escapes fire for many years 
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together, but that these fires do the 
trees no Inarm. The leaves and bark 
are, of course, destroyed, but no im¬ 
pression being made upon the living 
wood, they renew thomselves im¬ 
mediately, and the trees are as well 
as ever. In New Zealand, unfortu¬ 
nately, the ease is very different, 
hundreds of acres of forest being de¬ 
stroyed at a time by fire, in dry 
seasons. I presume the difference 
results from the fact that, in Austra¬ 
lia, the bark is deciduous, and, 
therefore, self - renewing, while in 
New Zealand, as at home, the de¬ 
struction of the bark is definitively 
fatal to the tree. All along the road 
we met parlies of disappointed dig¬ 
gers returning from Goulbum and 
the Ovens, all with the same talc, 
that ‘ no good was to be done there.’ 
Of course these accounts are not to 
be implicitly believed, for there are 
always plenty who fail at the richest 
possible gold-field; still the very 
groat numbers of experienced dig¬ 
gers who have the same story to 
tell, tends to confirm my impression 
that everywhere the cream has been 
skimmed. At tho same time, for 
every man who leaves tho diggings 
at least another arrives, and, on the 
whole, the mining population of the 
two colonies was doubled during the 
first three or four months of this year. 
W e breakfasted at Liverpool, an Ame- 
rican-looking little town (in new 
countries there are no villages of the 
humble contented European sort— 
they all look as if they were young 
towns), and got to Camden, another 
‘town,’ about two r.M. Hero my 
friend left mo, and I went on to Mr. 
Maearthttr's. Camden is a pretty 
little place, with a church on a hill, 
a spiro belonging to it, a pretty 
schoolhouse close by, and a hand¬ 
some bridge over the Nepean, here 
a shallow river, but one that lookB 
as if it would be deep in winter. 
Mr. Macarthur’s house is three 
miles from Camden: the road to it 
is pretty—through open forest, and 
up and down hill, commanding, at 
times, a view over a considerable 
extent of country, and bordered, 
every here and there, by fenced 
farms, with farm-houses and wheats 
Btubblos. As I proceeded I saw 
signs of approaching a gentleman’s 
place, passed some form buildings 
of considerable size and pretension, 


with large haystacks, had to open 
many gates across the road, and, at 
length, arrived in the court-yard of 
a large countir house, where I was 
most hospitably received. After an 
early dinner my hosts took me to see 
their horses, with which great pains 
have been taken. We found the 
herd of mares in a Talley, about two 
miles from the house, and walked 
among them. It so happened that 
this was the first time I had seen 
any large number of highly-bred 
horses, running in a state of nature, 
and I was greatly pleased with tho 
sight. There were about forty, 
some of them celebrated winners, 
and all of the best blood in Austra¬ 
lia. Mr. Macarthur was the first 
to breed largely for the Indian mar¬ 
ket, and his horses have fetched the 
highest prices there. Since the dis¬ 
covery of the gold-field, however, 
there has been such a demand for 
horses,' as for everything else, at 
home, that it has not been worth 
while to export them. The prevail¬ 
ing character of his stud is rather 
Arabian than English, to my eye. 
The horses arc low. compact, with 
remarkably good beads and necks, 
and round drooping quarters. One 
or two were very perfect specimens 
of the thorough-bred horse, on a 
small scale. The next morning I 
went to see the garden and vine¬ 
yards : Mr. Maeartlmr (the father) 
was the first to introduce the vine, 
as well as the sheep, into New South 
Wales; he imported vine-dressers 
from the banks of the Rhine, and 
went to considerable expense in 
vineyards and the buildings apper¬ 
taining to them. Others followed 
Iris example, perhaps in localities 
more favoured by nfcturc, and the 
culture of the vine has extended 
itself largely over many districts. 
Of course vine-dreflling, like all 
other occupations requiring much 
labour, has suffered materially from 
the gold-diggings ; still I was sur¬ 
prised to find what a shift has been 
made to meet the difficulty; and 
here, aa elsewhere, there has been a 
compensation in increased demand 
for the produce. There is naturally 
a great difference in the qualities 
ana price of the wine, but Mr. 
Macarthur told me he could sell a 
very fair wine at a price equivalent 
to 15s. a dozen, or Gs. a gallon, in the 
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wood. I understand Australian 
wine is not so much liked as one 
might expect in the colony, whore 
the people retain all their northern 
taste for Btrong and fiery drinks. A 
good deal of it is bought up by 
publicans and wine-merchants, for 
the purpose of being used as a part 
of the villanous compounds which 
they sell under the names of port, 
sherry, and Madeira. Indeed, wine 
(of any kind) is very little drunk in 
Australia, compared with ardent 
spirits, especially rum, of which I 
should think there is a larger con* 
sumption per head than there is of 
any other spirit in any community 
in the world. 

A considerable part of the land 
about Camden is let to tenants, on 
leases for various terms of years, 
and at rents averaging, I was told, 
about 8#. an acre. This was the 
first time I had met W'ith anything 
like a tenantry on the* scale to 
which we are accustomed pt home, 
and 1 inquired with some curiosity 
into its working. It appears that 
the tenants on the estates in this 
neighbourhood are generally labour¬ 
ing men, with very little or no 
capital, who, anxious to go upon 
land, and yet without the means of 
purchasing it, have consented to put 
up with a lease. The landlord is 
obliged to humour them, however, 
and often to put up with the loss 
of his rent in bad seasons, otherwise 
they would just put their movables 
on a bullock-dray, and remove to 
Victoria, or some other remote part 
of the country. The system does 
not appear to me a very satisfactory 
one, and I am told that the tenants 
are not, in general, a rapidly prog¬ 
ring cladft. It is only the best 

nds, along the banks of the rivers, 
that can be let; the scarceness of 
such alluvial land in New South 
Wales giving it a monopoly value. 
The last two years have been very 
favourable to these small farmers, 
as they have all gone up to the 
diggings between seed tune and 
harvest, and either by digging them¬ 
selves or by carrying, have earned 
considerable sums. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
my arrival, Mr. Macarthur and I 
rode to Mr. Macleay’s residence, 
Brownlow-hilL Hie ride is ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, chiefly through 


open forest, in part of which the 
eternal gum is exchanged for what 
they call here ‘ apple trees,’ the most 
picturesque trees, on the whole, 
that I have seen in Australia; and 
in their gnarled, spreading branches, 
resomblmg somewhat our English 
oaks. Why they are called by the 
absurd name of ‘apple trees,’ no 
one could tell me. Another similar in¬ 
stance of barbarousandinappropriate 
nomenclature is to be found in the 
name of ‘ Bhe oak,’ given to a tree 
found chiefly in low and marshy 
places, and which is very like the 
‘ stone-pine' of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Camden, there arc three or 
four nice little stone churches, with 
Bpircs, and being well situated on 
lulls, they make very pretty and 
English-looking features in the land¬ 
scape. We dined at Mr. Macleay’s, 
and rode homo after dinner by a de¬ 
licious, cool moonlight. I muNl not 
omit to mention that in the morning 
Mr. Macarthur had made a half- 
caste native, who is in his service, 
show me some of the athletic feats 
for wliich his countrymen are cele¬ 
brated, such as throwing spears and 
climbing trees. This latter process 
was performed in a way quite new 
to me. The native strikes on the 
trunk of the tree with his tomahawk, 
just two strokes, one obliquely down¬ 
wards, the other horizontal, so as to 
cut out a little wedge of the bark, 
and leave a step just largo enough 
to admit the j^reat toe. On this ho 
stands, and reaching up about five 
feet, cuts another step. It is won¬ 
derful to see how quickly he will in 
this way literally walk up the trunk 
of a high tree, without ever touching 
the branches. Tree-climbing is an 
essential accomplishment to an Aus¬ 
tralian native, as much of their sub¬ 
sistence is derived from opossums, 
who swarm in every gum-tree forest. 
I saw a camp of natives subsequently 
in the Government domain at Syd¬ 
ney, besides a good number acting 
as stockmen, and in various menial 
capacities. They are inferior in sta¬ 
ture and muscular development to 
the Maories, and their black sldna 
and woolly heads mark them as of 
the ‘ negro’ family; but I was agree¬ 
ably surprised at the neatness of 
their figures, and their graceful, ac¬ 
tive motions. They are particularly 
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horsemen, and exceedingly 
of being about horses, But in 
all moral ana intellectual qualities, 
they are further below the Polyne¬ 
sian races, than these latter are below 
Europeans. The Australian never 
learns any of the arts of industry 
and civilization ; he never has been 
known to cultivate the ground or to 
build a house, or to reside perma¬ 
nently on any spot; he never accu¬ 
mulates money, nor has he indeed 
any notion properly speaking of 
earning it. Those who are employed 
by the settlors receive no wages: 
ouly their board and clothing, with 
an occasional present of money to 
buy tobacco and spirits. Even the 
native police who are stationed on 
the border to keep down the depre¬ 
dations of the ‘ wild blacks.' get 
only nominal pay. They fire de¬ 
lighted to serve for short, periods for 
the pleasure of riding about in uni¬ 
form. But they stick to nothing 
long; various attempts have been 
made to attach and fix them, but all 
lmvo failed. Like the gipsies, they 
arc untanieable. They travel about 
the country, sleeping always in the 
open air. and living on yums and 
other roots, kangaroos (when they 
can get them), but, above all, on 
opossums, and never encamping 
long in one place. Knob tribe has 
its turn ting-ground, and a trespasser 
is invariably punished with death if 
caught. They hang about towns 
and stations for the sake of the offal, 
&c., and occasionally do little jobs 
to earn as a reward spirits or sugar, 
or tobacco. Like the Mnories, their 
numbers arc rapidly diminishing, 
which is not, *s in the Mnories’ ease, 
surprising or unaccountable. There 
is one other difference which is worth 
remarking, namely, that the Austra¬ 
lian blacks are not, and never can 
be, in the slightest degree formid¬ 
able. ns a nation, to the settlers col¬ 
lectively : because they have not the 
least capacity, or even idea, of com¬ 
bination, and because they never 
possess the means of procuring fire¬ 
arms or ammunition. The New 
Zealanders, on the contrary, are, 
almost without exception, well 
armed with fowling pieces and mus¬ 
kets, while, though mere has never 
been anything like a national feeling 
or federation, embracing' all the 
tribe stiff there is unple capacity 
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for forming such an alliance; indeed, 
I have no doubt at all but that it 
would be formed, if they had a cause 
which enlisted general sympathy. 
It is remarkable that neither in 
New Zealand, nor in Australia, 
does the simple contrivance of 
bows and arrows appear to have 
been * adopted before the intro¬ 
duction of firearms. The use of 
spears and tomahawks as missiles 
prevailed universally; but these aro 
very defective in comparison. There 
are, I am told, a good number of 
lialf-breeds who are good-looking 
and intelligent, but I hear also that 
they almost invariably prefer the 
savage to the civilized mode of life. 
T. have heard one instance of a full- 
blooded native settling down into 
respectability, as a shepherd, and 
what is more wonderful, getting an 
Englishwoman to marry him. I 
mention this the more particularly, 
as I never heard of another similar 
case, and. I never knew an instance 
in Now Zealand of a white woman 
either marrying, or having illicit 
connexion with, a native. All the 
half-castes are whites on the father's 
side. There are terrible stories told 
in Sydney, on such good authority 
that I feur some of them, at least,, 
must be true, of its being, or at least 
having been, quite usual for the 
shepherds and stockmen in the out¬ 
lying districts to destroy the wild 
blacks with as little scruple as if they 
were wild dogs, both by poison and 
by shooting mem. 

Early in the morning after our 
visit to Brownlow-hill, 1 Btarted to 
ride back to Sydney, with the friend 
who had come out with me. We 
passed, as usual, a great number of 
wool-drays on their way* from the 
interior. There is nothing in which 
the stockowners feel the increased 
prices more severely than in the 
carriage of their wool and stores, 
which costs, they tell me, in many 
places 300 per cent, more than it 
did two years ago. From Sydney 
to Yass (two. hundred miles), I was 
informed that the cost of carriage 
was, inr February lest, 181. a ton; 
from Yssb to Sydney, 101., haring 
formerly been only 31.10*. Yet the 
stock-owners te£d me they found 
it pay better to employ profes¬ 
sional earners than their own teams 
—suck risks and such expenses 
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are they subject to from the un- 
trustworthiness of their servants. 
As tlxe distance from the port in¬ 
creases, the ratio of the carrier's 
charge increases also, and whon they 
pet very far back, it is impossible to 
induce a carrier to go at all; so that 
some of the squatters are compelled 
to use their own teams. The greatest 
distance of land-carriage for wool 
which I have heard of from a sheep- 
station to a port is seven hundred 
miles. 

Ono evening we went to see tho 
market of Sydney, which is worth 
soring, chiefly on account of the ex¬ 
ceeding profusion and cheapness of 
the fruit. Peaches from 4 d. a dozen 
—grapes from 2 d. a pound upwards, 
and yet every one told us it was a 
bad year for fruit, and also that in 
consequence of thu^dmnand for Mel¬ 
bourne, every portable kind was ex¬ 
traordinarily (Tear. Putting house- 
rent and wages out of tliff question, 
the cost of living is but littje, if at 
all greater than in London, either 
there or even at Melbourne. This 
will appear evident from a com¬ 
parison of prices. Actual neces¬ 
saries are not very dear at Sydney, 
even now. The price of flour fluc¬ 
tuates wonderfully; it has beeu up 
to 45/. and down to 12/. a ton w'lthin 
the last si \ months. When we came 
away it was at 22/. a ton. Bread 
was at (it/, the 21b. loaf; meat was 
at 5d. and 6 d. per lb. retail; this 
unprecedentedly high price of meat 
is caused chiefly by the difficulties 
which the graziers have in getting 
their fat sheep driven down, a most 
disagreeable job, as the shepherd has 
to camp out every night with them, 
in all weathers, and literally breathes 
nothing buff dust the whole way 
down. How a man can exist for 
days in the atmosphere wliich prevails 
in the rear e£ a flock of sheep on an 
Australian road is to me an incom¬ 
prehensible mystery. The butchers 
give 8s. a head for them, and 3/. for 
bullocks. Meat is still very cheap 
up the country. A gentleman tola 
me he was visiting, not many months 
ago, a large' boilmg-down establish¬ 
ment, about two hundred miles from 
Sydney, and near a considerable 
town. The owner told him every¬ 
body in the plane knew they might 
have as much mutton as they pleased 
for the asking, before the carcases 


were thrown into the boilers, yet 
they would hardly ever take the 
trouble to pome for it. ‘ I gave away,* 
he added, ‘one leg of mutton this 
week, and I don’f know whon I have 
been asked for one before.’ Tea and 
BUgar are cheap, the former can be 
had, good, at 1*. fid. per lb., the latter 
at from lid. to 7 d. The New South 
Wales tariff is, I should thiuk, the 
most liberal and simple in tho world. 
There are but eight articles taxed, 
tea, sugar, wine, spirits, beer, coffee, 
tobacco, and dried fruit. All the 
duties ore extremely light. TImt on 
tea, for example, is lit/, per lb.; 
rum, 4«. per gallon; sugar, 2s. fid. 
per ewe.; tobacco. Is. per lb.; wine, 
Is. per gallon. So that imported 
articles would bo oil cheaper than in 
almost any other country, if it were 
not for (he extravagant freights now 
required by ships round to Sydney, 
and the expense of labour, storage, 
&e., after arrival. Butter is dear 
and bad; we used to pay 2s. 2d. 
per lb. for fresh butter. Milk, 
m the genuine sense of the word, 
unless you have a cow, is not to bo 
had. 1 ou pay fid. a quart for a very 
mild mixture, which goes under that 
name. The shops arc showy, but 
the articles sold ure, 1 hear, 
cnerally of very inferior quality,— 
mean the manufactured goods im¬ 
ported from England. The Aus¬ 
tralian market was supplied with 
sugar and coffee from Manilla almost 
exclusively until lately, when the 
fall of price ip the Mauritius, conse¬ 
quent on the change of duties in. 
England, has caused the importa¬ 
tion of several cargoes from that 
colony, which have paid very well, 
being much superior in quality to 
Manilla, and it is likely that this 
commerce will increase. Manu¬ 
factured tobacco cornea also from 
Manilla; spirits of all kinds, as 
well as wine, from England. With 
the exception of sugar, tea, coffee, 
and cigars, Sydney lias liardly any 
‘foreign’trade. The Yankees have 
occasionally sent flour and ‘ notions,' 
but 1 believe their ventures hare 
not been successful. It is interesting' 
with reference to the effect of po¬ 
litical connexion upon general inter*- 
course, to observe the contrast 
afforded by California and Australia. 
Both lie at about equal distances 
from England and the Eastern Stains 
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of America, their staple export is the 
same—gold; their wants are the same 
—people, and every kind of manu¬ 
factured articles. One would suppose, 
according to strict economic theory, 
that the natural laws by which ex¬ 
changes are regulated, would carry 
the trade of these countries, so simi¬ 
larly situated, into the same channels. 
Yet America has hitherto almost 
monopolized the Californian trade, 
and England the Australian. In 
1861, six-sevenths of the imports 
were from Great Britain. I should 
think that the consumption of what 
may bo called the vulgar luxuries in 
Australia was almost unparalleled, 
even before the gold discoveries, for 
I lind that in 1851 the importation 
of sugar was at the rate of 120 lbs. a 
head ibr the whole population ; tea, 
of 8 lbs. a head. The greater part 
of the spirits consumed is distilled 
in the colony ; it pays an excise duty 
of 3.v. 8d. a gallon, enjoying a pro¬ 
tection to the amount of 4 d. only. 
The chief industrial enterprises in 
New South Wales are distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, sugar-refining 
establishments, and manufactories of 
a kind of cloth, made exclusively 
of wool, which wears very well, but 
does not hold its colours. Almost 
all the sugar consumed is imported 
raw, and refinod in the colony. Fuel 
was immensely dear. Wood 25#. a 
load (about half a * cord’), coals 3/. 
a ton, chiefly on account of the high 
freights demanded by coasters, who 
have to give 10/. a month to their 
men. 

It is impossible not to feel much 
interest in tho efforts which tho 
Australian colonies are making to 
promote education. There are two 
systems countenanced and supported 
by the legislature of New South 
Wales. One they call the ‘ Na¬ 
tional;’ it is conducted upon pre¬ 
cisely the same principles as the 
Irish‘National Schools. The other 
system they call the ‘ Denomi¬ 
national,’ which is analogous to that 
on which the Parliamentary grant 
is distributed in England by the 
Privy Council; that is, the four most 
important religious denominations— 
the Anglican, Homan Catholic, Pres¬ 
byterian, and Wesleyan, receive a 
share each, proportioned to their re¬ 
spective numbers, of a public grant. 
Mere, as at home, the officials and 


philosophers are strongly in favour 
of the ‘ National’ or ‘ Non-sectarian’ 
system, while the public generally 
prefer the ‘ Denominational,’—that 

is, they like better sending their 
children where they are taught the 
religion of their parents, as well as 
secular matters, whenever there is 
a choice. Tho bishops (Anglican 
and Iioman Catholic), and most of 
the clergy, oppose the National 
Schools; still they seem to be well 
supported and well conducted, and 
1 nave no doubt will, by degrees, 
make their way into public favour, 
especially in countiy districts, where 
there is not a sufficiently large popu¬ 
lation of any one religion to sup¬ 
port a good school. The number of 
children at all the schools, public 
and private, in tho colony in 1851, 
was 21,000, out of a population of 
197,000. Of these 11,000 were De¬ 
nominational; 2800 ‘ Nationalthe 
balance ' private.’ Just 50 per cent, 
of tho population profess to be An¬ 
glicans, about 25 per cent. Homan 
Catholics, 20 Presbyterians, 5 Mis¬ 
cellaneous. The master of the Cen¬ 
tral School is, T am told, a very in¬ 
telligent, competent man. They tell 
an amusing story about his appoint¬ 
ment, whicli 1 retail, without vouch¬ 
ing for its truth. It is said that the 
local government wrote to request 
that the Colonial Office would procure 
and send out a master, well ac¬ 
quainted with the ‘Irish National 
system.’ The ‘ Office’ applied, with 
its usual discrimination, to the 
Bishop of London, who sent them 
a very good man, trained at 

Battersea. Mr. - went to 

Downing-strcet, and was received 
by the clerk, who said:— 

‘ Oh! you’re the schoolmaster for 
Australia. You understand the 
Irish National system P' 

' Never even Baw it in*operation,’ 
said Mr.-, aghast. 

‘ Oh! never mind, you’ll soon leam 

it, I dare say. Your wife is an ex¬ 
perienced mistress P’ 

* My wife 1 I never was married.’ 

' Well, you’ll have to get a wife 
before* you sail, for they want a 
master and mistress, who must be 
married. And you have not much 
time, for there’s a vessel sailing for 
Swan Haver on Friday week, char¬ 
tered by Government, and there’s a 
berth kept for you in her.’ 
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‘Swan River! I have been en- supported by voluntary subscription, 

gaged for Sydney.’ ana managed by a ooraraittoe, but 

‘ Oh. never mind, there are plenty this plan u admitted to be unsatis- 
of ways of going from one part of factory and inadequate, and cvery- 
Australia to another. At any rate, body aaya that thero must be a oom- 
it’a settled bo, and you must be pubory tax, either in tho shape of a 
ready.’ poor-rate on land, or of a contribution 

Whatevor may be the truth of from the general revenue, applied to 

this story, Mr. - certainly got the purpose. 

safe to Sydney; and being really a On the 28th February wo went 
clever man, and an excellent school- on board the vessel in which we 
master, he has given complete satis- had taken our passage to England, 
faction to his employers and the after having gono through mcon- 
public. He gets 300/. a year, and the ceivable difficulties in getting our 
school fees, estimated at 150/. more. things packed and our cabins 

There are several charitable insti- fitted up. On tho 2nd March wo 
tutions at Sydney, chiefly hospitals, weighed anchor, hut did not land 
and schools for orphan children, our pilot till the following day. Wo 
supported partly by voluntary con- made a fair run across tho Pacific, 
trioutions, and partly by the Govern- although we wore driven by northerly 
meat. There is also a kind of poor- gales as far south as 60 dogs, south 
house, called the 4 Benevolent Fat., and saw a great deal of ice. Wo 
Asylum,’ where destitute, infirm, rounded Cape Ilorn on the fortieth 
and aged people of both sexes are day from Sydney, and sighted tho 
received. There are al*>ut 700 in- Lizard Point on the 13th June, after 
mates at present, and it t is incon- a favourable and uneventful voyage 
veniently crowded. This also is of 103 days. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY* 

This is an age of compensations. That tho cock and hen were in 
European progress penetrates into -Britain before the invasion of ‘ Great 
China and sets on foot a revolution. Julius,’ and were then forbidden 

Cliina sends over her ‘ Cochins, or food, is manifest from the fifth book, 

Sbanghaes' (Chang - hais), lookiflg De Hello Galileo : ‘ Leporom et 
like overgrown clumsy animated gallinam et anserem gustare fus non 
Dutch toys, and revolutionizes our putant: hme tamcn alunt, anirai 
poultry-yards. voluptatisquo causA,. So that before 

Ho domestic animal seems more our hamlets witnessed tho march of 
susceptible of variety in Bize, form, the Roman soldiery, this isle must 

and colour, than the common cock have beea tho paradise of hares, 

and lien; none, if properly treated, geese, and common fowls, though wo 

gives a more profitable return: and suspect that the aborigines some- 
though we have not yet lived to see times solaced their palates with— 
the oencuplont wish of that vert An egg or two on holidays, at most, 

& it, Henry the Fourth of France, But their religion ne’er allow’d a roast. 

ed, there can be no doubt that We can quite understand the ploa- 
a judicioqs selection of the breeds Bure 0 f keeping the gallant (man- 
best calculated for the locality of ticleer with His ambulatory harem 
the breeder would fill many a seeth- among an uncivilized ana warlike 
uig pot with good, rich provant, race; , 

that now seldom turns out anything Cyq chauld, hardy, luxurious, 
but potatoes and those not of the Craintdu lyon, combatant h oultranoe: 
best quality, if it did not occasionally Qui par son chant donne signi fiance 
contain ‘a good fat hen,’ vvith its Du brief retour du Soleil gracieux. f 
baconian accompaniment for cottage Dry den has given a highly finished 

consumption. portrait of this feathered sultan when 

* Profitable Poultry ; their Management in Health and Disease. By W, B. 
Tegetmeier. Darton and Co. 

t Portraits dOyseaux, Animawc, he., observes par P. Belon da Mane. Le 
tout enrichy de Quatrains, he. A Paris, Chu Guillaume Caeellat, devout le College 
de Cambray, A Penseigne de la Poulle grant, 1557. 
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lie had little to fear except from 
four-footed enemies, under the pro¬ 
tection of the abstemious henwife, 
beneath whose rule he held his vice¬ 
royalty : but no ; smooth and musi¬ 
cal as is glorious John’s verse, wo 
prefer the racy originality of Geffrey: 

Faire in the sond, to bath her merely, 
Liuth Pertelot and all her his tern liy, 
Ayeiist the aunue, and ohauntedere so 
free, 

Bung merrier than the mermaid in the 


And ro befell that he oast his eie 
Among the worths on a ImtterHio, 

He was ware of the foxe that lay full 

low. 

Nothing then list him for to crow, 

But oried ‘ cocke, cocke, 'ami up lie stert. 
As one that was afraid in his hert. 

Exquisitely true picture! 

But whatever woe their enviable 
state before the advent of the Ho¬ 
mans and even afterwards, under the 
mild reign of Chaucer’s— 

Poor widdowo somdele istept in age. 

The conquerors anil their descend¬ 
ants doubtless soon made the birds 
acquainted with the interior of the 
flesh-pots; and the race is nowspreml 
over the face of the civilized world, 
affording a large measure of the 
most nutritious human food both 
in the egg and the flesh, always 
appearing as a standing dish m 
the eternal sameness of un Eng¬ 
lish dinner, either in an insipid 
shroud of white sauce, or in the form 
of the more sapid roust. 

But whence did our domestic 
poultry origitmlly come; and what 
was the original stock S' 

The first Question is more easily 
answered than the second; for the 
very necessity of a fowl-house points 
at once to regions warmer than our 
own. We, doubtless, owe this most 
excellent addition to the denizens of 
our farm-yards to the East. Persia 
and India sent them forth. If you 
have any doubt orl the point inquire 
of Peisihotaerus, who will tell you 
why the cock is called Utpaisiic 5pv«c, 
and how chanticleer reigned over 
that country before Darius and 
Megabyzus.* Pennant is of opinion 
that they were brought to Britain by 
the Phoenicians, who traded to these 


islands some five hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ, and Pennant is an au¬ 
thority of no mean grade: but it 
must be confessed that most anti¬ 
quaries, whenever they fiud them¬ 
selves at any loss to account for the 
introduction of anything into Eu¬ 
rope, turn straightway to the 
Phoenicians, who, if all tales be true, 
were the gseat benefactors of the 
European race. 

Whoever introduced the birds, 
we find the iXucrpvwv and aXticropic, 
no other than our domestic cock and 
hen, among the Greeks, from tho 
earliest periods of their history; 
while the ancient Italian, obtaining 
the fowls, most probably, from the 
Greeks, rejoiced in his Gallvs and 
Gallina. The coinage and gems of 
both nations bear them, and they 
figured in the public shows and 
games. The cook w as dedicated to 
Mars, Apollo, Mercury, and also to 
-dCfioulapius, to whose altar thedying 
Socrates reminded his disciples that 
one was due. The fowls of Rhodes 
(Martial, iii. 58) and those of Delos, 
appear to liave enjoyed a high cele¬ 
brity for the table and the cock-pit. 
The ’ gallina altilis’ was fed for the 
luxurious with sweet meal, in dark¬ 
ness while the lueulli of the day 
were as aware of the excellencies of 
a capon (Martial, xiii. 62) as tho 
writer of the old French quatrain : 
Qu’est-ee un ebapon, sinon un coq 
chart rd, 

Pour l'engreasert ut faire estre plus 
tsndre, 


Quant an manger ? 0 fault aussi en¬ 
tendre 

Qu'aux repas est plus souvent accoustrd. 

Among the ancient engraved gems 
wlboh have come down to us, there 
is a very spirited one, ..(cornelian) 
with a cock and Mercury, in which 
the bird is gigantic, towering high 
on liis legs, with ears ofj*orn in bos 
beak, above the god and his cadu- 
oeus; another, also a oaruelian, 
shows a cook on a globe, bearing a 
trophy in the noised foot; a third, a 
car driven by a fox, and drawn by 
two cooks (red jasper); and a fourth, 
a mostcpieer chimera, in which the 
cock predominates, (onyx.) These 
are figured by Leonardo Agostini; 
and, in all of them, the nearly erect 
position of the bird is remarkable. 


* Aristophanes, A vet, 488, tt teq. 

t ‘A eapon of grease,’or, as it sometimes runs, ‘a capon in grease. ’ 
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With .regard to the second ques¬ 
tion, it is generally agreed that we 
must search the Indian jungles, m 
the most likely localities for the 
arentage of the domestic cock ;* 
ut which of the wild breeds formed 
the parent stock, is not quite so 
easily settled. The more general 
opinion is in favour of the Mplav 
gigantic cock, Kulra cook of Euro¬ 
peans, gallus giganicus of Tem- 
minck, a* bird that often stands con¬ 
siderably higher than two feet from 
the ground, taking the measurement, 
from the crown of the head; and 
the Bankiva coek, Again utan or 
Brooga, Javan cook of Latham, 
Oallus Bankiva, of Temminok. 
Sonnerat, however, stands stoutly up 
for the beautiful bird that bears lus 
name,+ as the common ancestor. 
Colonel Sykes notices two species, 
or two strongly marked varieties, in 
the woods of the Western Ghauts. 
In the valleys, 2000 feet above the 
sea, the bird was found slender, 
standing high upon tlu* lofts, and 
with tlu* yellow cartilaginous spots 
on the feathers, even in the female. 
In the woody belts on tlu; sidfts of 
the mountains, 4000 feet above the 
sea, a short-legged variety occurred. 
The male had a great deal of red in 
the plumage, which the true Cog 
muoage of Sonnerat has not; and 
the female was of a reddish-brown 
colour, without any cartilaginous 
spots. This female the Colonel con¬ 
siders to be identical with the Gallus 
Stanleyi of Dr. Gray’s Illustration*. 

The Caq sauvage, according to 
Dr. Latham, is by far the boldest 
and strongest of the Asiatic cocks, 
for its sine, and anxiously sought for 
by the cock-fighters of Hindustan, 
who pit it against larger game codra 
with success. 

Doctors, we perceive, differ in 
this case, aa well as in so many 
others, and if we might presume to 
give an opinion, we would suggest 
that more than one wild race have 


contributed to improve the domestic 
breed, the varieties of which can 
hardly be defined—their name is ’le¬ 
gion. Nor is their size less variable 
than their plumage and shape ; and 
we remember being am used, in >the 
days of our youth, by the airs which 
a strutting bantam, a few inches 
high, gave itself in the presence of a 
gigantic Welsh bird, that rejoiced 
m the name of 4 Velvet Breeches,’ 
and could peek corn, with cose, from 
a table, when standing on the floor. 
They lived in the same yard, but 
did not often come into collision, 
except when the giant, non and 
then, showed a disposition to flirt 
with the bantam's hens, when the 
little fellow would ruffle liis feathers, 
make himself look as big ns he could, 
and show light, not without occa¬ 
sional success. 

The most striking among the nu¬ 
merous varieties are,— 

The Spanish, entirely blaek, large 
in size, and producing eggs of con¬ 
siderable voliune, which are well- 
flavoured. 

Everyday Fowl*, prized for their 
inexhaustible laying habits. 

Dutch and ! Polish Fowls, top- 
knotted, and delicately pencilled, 
and commonly known as Gold 
Spangles or Silver Spangles, and 
when dean feathered, much ad¬ 
mired by some amateurs. 

Malays, long in tho leg: good as 
capons. 

Bantam, of all colours, with 
feathered legs,: the hens make good 
nurses, especially for partridges; 
but care must be taken not to put 
too many eggs under them.* 

Silk Pawls (gal/us funatus). small 
in Bize, w ith tlie webs of the white 
feathers (which arc silky to the sight 
and touch) disunited. Comb and 
wattles of a lake-purple colour. 
Periosteum, of the limbs especially, 
dark a» well as the skin, but the 
flesh very white. Excellent nurses. 
iQalUts morio has slap the periosteum 


* This word may owe its origin to the Saxon, the Danish, or the French. In 
the last-named tongue the bird is named by old authors coq, gau, geau, and Gog 
—no offence to the Lord Mayor of London. . 

+ Gallufl Sonneratii, Kahn Ko&rah of the Mahmttas, jungle cock of the British 

"^S^Joh^Sright bred a race of gold spangled and silver spangled bantams, 
without top-knots, and with unfeathered legs. The cocks of this tnsa breed have 
tails folded like thoee of hens without sickle feathers, and are called by some fancies 
hen-cocks. We have seen some of these dean-legged bantams without a foulfeather 
about them, models of symmetry, notwithstanding the absence of the sickle-feathers 
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black, and the comb, wattles, and daughter Mary, on the 17th January, 

akin of a dull purple. Colonel in tne 2l8t year of the reign of the 

Sykes remarks that this last fre- bluff king, charged 16*., 30 * other 

quenlly occurs accidentally in the capons,’ 15*.,and 4 dozenofchickens, 

Dukhun (Deccan), and that, though 6*. In the same list ‘ 10 pigs, every 

unsightly, it is very sweet eating. one 6 d.’ are charged 4*. 2d., 6 

Fricslands (gallus crisp us), with calves, 1C*., ‘ 1 other calf,’ the fatted 

all the feathers frizzled and curled one, wo presume, 3*., 7 lambs, 10*., 

the wrong way, a most unoom- and„‘6 withers,* every wither 2*. 4rf. 

fortnble looking race. This also —14*.’ Again, in tne general ex* 

occurs occasionally in the Deccan, penecs for the same marriage, we 

and nlso in a domesticated Btate in find * capons of grease, 72, 3/. 12*.,' 

Java and Sumatra. while 2 oxen are charged 3/.; 2 

Bumpless, or Persian Patois — brawns, 22*.; and 3 lambs only 

Mum kins. The cock of this race is ‘1*. At the Lammas Assizes, in the 

utterly tailless. 20th year of the reign of the same 

Game Pawls. Bred for the pit king we find ‘ 60 capons of grease, 

and the table; hens very good 25*.,’ ‘ other capons,’ 31. 14*.; ‘ 5 

nurses. oxen, 6 1. 13*. 4 d .; 24 weathers, 

Black Normans. Excellent for 3/. 14v.; 6 calves, 20*.; 24 pigs, 14*.’ 

a roast. This was when the worthy knight 

Dorkings. This justly celebrated was sheriff of Yorkshire. Sheriffs 

breed has supernumerary toes. seem to have been sheriffs in those 

Sussex Fowls. The best of these days, and the feasting must have 

are fine birds, and carry much sapid been ‘ prodigious.’ Swans, and 

flesh. ‘Heronscws’ were served by the 

And last.thoughnot least, Cochins, score, With variety of wild fowl, 30 
or Shanghai's (Cliang-hais.) dozen of pigeons, 80 partridges. 

The east still seems the country, charged 26*. and 8</., but only 12 

par excellence, for poultry. Colonel phettants, charged 20*. Nino 

Sykes observes that the Domestic quarters of wheat (12/.), furnished 

Fowl (gall us damcsticus. Hay, Phn- the board with bread and pastry; 

sianns gallus cristatus, Linn.,) is so 12 quarters of malt (10/.), 3 hogs- 

abundant in Dcecan, that he has heads of wine (SI. 11*. 8 d.), and 24 

bought, in parts of the country not gallons of malmsey (32*.), helped to 

much frequented by Europeans, from wash the good things down, 

eight to twelve full grown fow Is for The fish for * Fryday and Satur- 
two shillings, adding, that many day,’ appears in shoals—300 great 

of the hens, particularly of the breams as a sample; quxcrc tamen, 

villages in tlio Ghauts are not to be whether the judges relished the 

distinguished from the wild bird, * fresh seals,’ charged at 13*. 4d., as 

excepting only in the want of the well as they did the ‘ bucks’ and 

cartilaginous spot on the wing- ‘stags’ of tne flesh days. Those 

coverts. learned functionaries seem to have 

The price of poultry in the time been at no expense whatever, while 

of Henry YIIT. may be collected under the tender care of tho hos- 

from the household books of the pitable sheriff; according to the 

S eriod. Ip that of the family of following,— 

Jevilc of Cheyct or Chete, near Item, for the Judges'"and Clerks of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, 16 ‘capons the assize, for their Horse-meat at the 
of grease’ are, mpon the occasion of Inn, and for their Housekeepers meat, 
the marriage of Sir John Nevile’s and the Clerk of the Assize Fee, 10/. 

in the tails of the cocks, an absence which marks the purity of the breed. A sickle- 
feather in a cock’s tail, however beautiful he might be in all other respects, renders 
hint worthless. Though without the sickle-feathers, which, as a general rule, dis¬ 
tinguish the gallant chanticleer, these ‘ hen-cocks’ show the highest courage and the 
most gallant carriage. One of these high-spirited little beauties bore himself so 
grandly that the back of his head came in contact with the tips of the feathers of his 
folded tail, as he strutted in front of his hens ready to do battle with anything. 
W e saw him drive his spur nearly through a man’s hand stretched forth to tease him. 

* Wethers. 
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But this is a digression, pardon* 
able we trust, as affording a com¬ 
parative view of the price of poultry 
and of other viands, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth's father of reform¬ 
ing and wedding memory'. 

The following are the * profitable 
varieties’ noted in this year of grace 
1853, by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeior^in 
his useful and interesting book :— 
Cochins or Shanghai^.* Brahma 
Poctbas. Dorkings. Spanish. 
Game Fowl. Hamburgh Fowls. 
Poland Fowls. The Malay Fowl. 
Bantams, Silk Fowls, Friks- 
lands, &c., which last ruck can 
hardly be regarded, as our author 
observes, in the light of profitable 
poultry, except for the purpose of 
i/eing raised as stock birtfs. 

We know not any work in which 
the pros and eons are more fairly 
stated; and as the British public 
have as fairly got astride of their 
feathered hobbies, ns ever any young 
African bestrode his Struthious racer, 
ue shall let Mr. Tegetrueier‘speak 
for himsel f on t he coin para t ive merits 
or demerits of some of the principal 
breeds 

Cochins or Suanoiiakh.— Cochins arc 
most undoubtedly the popular fowl at 
the present time, and in the opinion of 
many deservedly take the first place on 
account of their good qualities, as pro¬ 
fitable stock, no less than from the esti¬ 
mation in which they are held as fancy 
fowls. 8o extensively have they been 
diffused over the entire length and 
bry i\' y the laud, that a lengthened 
t. eriptiun of their peculiarities is scarcely 
quisite. Their large size, peculiar 
crow, small wings, rudimentary tail, and 
the extraordinary development of the 
fluffy feathers of the thighs and under 
body are familiar to* all : these remark¬ 
able characterises are carried to an ex¬ 
treme degree in the bird shown in the 
engraving, whfch i-i a representation of 
an imported hen, formerly the property 
of Mr. Andrew%. 

This spirited engraving, by Tlarri- 
son Weir, represents a model birdj 
■with its saddle-feathers highly de¬ 
veloped, and the short legs—the 
belly almost touches the ground— 
feathered from the tarsi to the end of 
the outer toes ; how unlike to i&me 
of the sprawl ing half-breeds. i nounted 
upon scantily feathered stilts, which 
have been proudly pointed out to 
us as ‘ true Cochins.’ 

In purchasing Cochins for stock (con- 
VOL. XLYIll. HO. CCLXXXVIII. 


tinues our author), oare should be taken 
to obtain birds of good quality, as breed¬ 
ing from second and third-rate fowls 
will bo found exceedingly undesirable. 
As regards size, the cocks should weigh 
at least 101l>s., the hens Klim, when full 
grown ; they should be short on the logs, 
which should be yellow and well feathered 
down to the tips of the outer tnos, which 
should only be four in number, on each 
foot. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the weight hero noted is the mini¬ 
mum of a true Cochin. Some of 
the true breed considerably exceed 
it, and look on the table more like 
turkies than fowls. 

The tail feathers should, in both sexes, 
be very small, and almost hidden by the 
dense mass of saddle-feathers covering 
the back, and the fluff should be well 
developed. 

Fashion is now as peremptory on 
the point of colour in these birds as it 
is on the subject of the infinitesimally 
small bonnets which now, for some 
inscrutable purpose, expose not only 
the faces but the heads of the dear 
delightful creatures who formed the 
horror of St. Chrysostom. How 
soon the fickle goddess may com¬ 
mand a change who shall say ; but 
in the cose of the bonnets the force 
of absurdity and barefaecdnoss can 
no further go. 

With regard to colour, at present the 
fashion is entirely in favour of the light 
buff birds, which, to command the 
highest prices, must even be destitute of 
dark markings on the neck hackle. The 
rage for fight buff birds I regard as an 
undue prejudice,* and believe the darker 
breeds will be found quite as valuable 
for fanning stock ; in fact, the extreme 
prices which are commanded by the 
lightest birds are simply owing to the 
difficulty of breeding them perfectly free 
from dark colour. 

Putting aside the value of Cochins 
as fancy fowls, our aij^ior is of 
opinion, and we are inclined to agree 
with him, that their chief importance 
as profitable poultry depends on the 
immense supply of winter eggs 
yielded by the pullets of the year. 
This, lie is confident, will eventually 
be found their strongest recommen¬ 
dation. The length of leg in the 
enerality of these birds, small 
rcast, game-like flavour, and the 
colour of their Bkin when boiled, 
make them objectionable to many as 
table birds. As nurses they axe very 
desirable. Close sitters, their size 
x x 
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enables them to rover effectually a 
groat number of egg*. You may 
do anything with them, and they 
will readily sit nnywhere when 
broody. Th«*y generidly bring out 
n good strong dutch, the eggs hatch¬ 
ing remarkably well. The chickens 
arc as hardy as those of other fowls, 
if not more so. 

The following appears to us to be 
a very fair summing up:— 

In speaking of their good qualities, 
their contentedncHS in a comparatively 
small space, their attachment to home, 
and the ease with which they are con- 
lined by a three feet fence, must not lie 
omitted. Their chocolate-coloured eggs, 
though small, are of good flavour, hut 
they have not yet been sufficiently in¬ 
troduced into the markets to state how 
they are appreciated bv the public at 
huge. With regaid to theirhiyiug twice 
in one day, such all event happens by far 
too rarely to be taken into consideration 
when speaking of their economical value. 
The great drawback to Cochins, as far¬ 
mers' fowls, is the large quantity of food 
they require, which, notwithstanding all 
that lias been said to the contrary by 
their exclusive admirers, is considerably 
grcutci than that consumed by other 
varieties, and their disposition leads 
them to remain at home instead of sock¬ 
ing for worms and other food in the 
funds , in fact, the old birds seem not to 
care for the large earth worms, which 
are so greedily devoured by all other fowls. 

Tlu* lira/min ]‘antra* have proven! 
a very apple of discord to the 
poult ry-fanciers, whether! heir origin 
or their merits arc considered. This 
variety' was introduced into this 
country from the United Stales of 
America. Dr. Bonnot, of that go- 
a heiid country, deposes, that liis 
original pair were not brought from 
Chinn, buf- from the hanks of the 
river w hose mime they hear. One 
party among the breeders maintains 
that they jyv nothing more than a 
variety of T'oehins, and persists in 
denominating them Gray Shanghac*: 
another as stoutly stands up for 
their claim to distinctness. Their 
remit Asiatic ‘origin is apparent. 
They come nearer to the Cochins 
than any other variety ; but their 
bearing and gait are different. The 
ttrnkma Poutra cook stands more 
upright, and his breast is more pro¬ 
minent. 

As tins breed occupies a good 
deal of attention at present, the 
following description of a pair of 


these birds sent over by Dr. Bennet, 
and in the possession of Mr. Sheehan, 
of Barnet, will bo read with interest 
by those who take pride in their 
poultry-yards. 

The height at the cock is two feet 
three inches ; the girth around the body 
over the wings, one foot ten inches. 
The hsad is surmounted with a very 
small triple rose comb, or, as it is termed 
in America, a pea-comb ; single combed 
varieties also exist, but they are less 
esteemed. Another peculiarity is, a 
well-marked distinction between the 
I lack of the head and neck ; the tail is 
small, consisting of scimitar -shaped 
feathers, and is curried uprightly ; the 
legs are strong and muscular, and the 
yellow shanks feathered to the toes. 

The colour of the body is white, with 
the slightest possible tinge of gold, the 
hackle being dark-gray, and the primary 
wirtg feathers, and tad glossy black, 
with the resplendent tints of green seen 
in the true-limi .Spanish The hen is of 
a proportionate size, anil matches in 
colour- -£ho hankie, wings, and tail 
Wing dark-gray : the latter, also, being 
more developed than in the ordinary 
Cochins. 

In the United States these 
‘ Brahmas,' as they are termed by 
the fancy, have obtained a most 
fertile reputation us layers, and nil 
excellent name as nurses; and ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Sheehan their laying 
and maternal qualities are equally 
shining in this country. The eggs, 
averaging about three ounces, are 
nearly as light in colour as those of 
ordinary hens. The chickens arc 
robust, very' hardy, grow rapidly, 
and feather quickly. In plumage 
and hue they resemble their parents 
very closely, and this peculiarity is 
deemed by the initiated in Gallina¬ 
ceous mysteries a .strong proof that 
the * Brahmas’ are a variety distinct 
from the Cochins. 

The flesh of th ogam&fmrl is finely- 
flavoured. Some bird-epicures will 
admit no other to theft* tables, and 
prefer it to the pheasant. The hens 
are the best of sitters and mothers, 
tflid their foraging disposition renders 
them desirable stock in the country, 
where they have opportunities of 
indulging their propensity for going 
abrofcd and peeking about, a habit 
to which, no doubt, they owe their 
flavour. There is as much difference 
between the flesh of a game fowl 
and an ordinary’ cooped one, as be¬ 
tween that of a wild rabbit and a 
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tame one; but the comparative bare seen, were liere when they 
smallness of their size is against landed, but we owe ‘ cocking* to those 

their use for the table in ft profitable invaders, lie barbarities of Shrove 
point of view, and their pugnacity Tuesday are noticed in Henry the 
is against them ns domestic poultry. Second's time:+ but the sport of 
The cockerels tight desperately from cock-fighting does not seem to have 
the earliest age, and we have even occupied the attention of previous 
seen pullets in long and bloody strife writers, nod our third Edward dis- 
over a barley-corn. Some o£ the approved of it, and prohibited 
old hens are absolute anjazons. and it. Henry VIII., who had no 

will contend in mortal combat if not small dash of cruelty m his dianoai- 

tiinely parted. The benutv and tion, encouraged it, and built a 

symmetry of a thorough bred game theatrej near Whitehall for the 

cock and hen render them pleasant combatants. Oliver Cromwell, to 
for the eye of a connoisseur to rest his honour, suppressed it ;§ hut it 
on, even if he he no admirer of the was revived after his time, and 

barbarous hut exciting sport which furiously followed. The spread of 

lias taken such linn hold of its education gradually brought tliis, 

votaries from the earliest times, and with other barbarous pastimes, into 

is so admirably represented by our discredit; and cruelty to animals is 

own Hogarth in Ins * Cock Match,’ now rendered penal, 

with blind Isird Albemarle Bertie The Dorkings, though at present 
as the principal figure in all his thrown rather into the shade by the 

g’orv. Cruel as the sanguinary Cochin and Brahma Poutra furore, 

diversion is, ThemistoeWs could will, in our opinion, ultimately' rc- 

poiut u moral from the ’AXorrptwuiv tain the position which they have 

ay lie, which became ail annual fes- long held ns table birds; especially 

tival, and point out to his soldiers as much attention lias lately been 

that the birds fought neither for the paid to the improvement of the breed, 

gods of their country, the tombs of vVe remember a pure white variety 

their ancestors, nor yet for their of this race, with white legs, the 

children, but for glory only.* The fairness and sapidity of whose flesh, 

cock-pit in which the battles were combined with the delicacy of their 

fought was in the theatre where the appearance, especially as boiled 

public games were exhibited, and fowls, rendered them famous in a 

was not round like the cock-pits of neighbourhood where gastronomy 

the modems, but a square stage, was not neglected. Even in point 

From a religious nnd political insti- of size, well bred and w ell educated 

tution. the custom soon sank to Dorkings will compete with Cochins 

private gambling, and cock matches, themselves. I>r. Latham baa re 

w here ruinous sums were lost, were corded the wbight of a Dorking bird, 

frequent among the people. Tanagra which reached 14 lbs. 

in Birotia.lthodes.ChaJcisinKulxra, Mr. Tegetmcicr prefers the co- 
and Media, produced the race most loured Dorkings, declaring that 

esteemed by th£ ancients, who ap- there arc no birds so tvell adapted 

f >ear to have jireferrod the larger to those who rear chickens for the 

)irds, or those called by our cockers table. Though not remarkable as 

‘ shakebags.’ The hens of Alex- layers, they cannot, he justly says, 

andria, in Egypt, were valued as the be surpassed as sitters and nurses, 

mothers of high-spirited chickens. whilst their large size, plump 

TbeGrecians inoculated the Homans breasts, short legs, and delicate 

with the passion, and the Koina^p white flesh, render them the most 

brought it to Britain. Cocks, as we desirable table birds. 

* Asian’s story is, that when Themistocles marched with the Athenians against 
the Persians, he saw two cocks fighting, and improved the occasion as above stated. 
Some writers treat this account of the origin of the festival as absurd; but they 
give no reason for their oracular opinion. 

+ Fit* Stephen*. 

J The Cockpit, which stood not long since on the site of the present Privy Conned 
Office. 

9 In 1654. 


x x 2 
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In the improved kinds the head is 
smaller, the under part of the breast 
fuller, and the carriage qflitlie bird more 
elegant, the body being more compact; 
the feathers are also firmer, and I have 
found along with thU latter cliaractcr 
that the birds are hardier and less sub¬ 
ject to disease of the egg organs. Dork¬ 
ings vary very much in colour, and there 
is some difficulty in breeding them true 
to any marking. My own opinion in 
decidedly in favour of the diirk bin in, 
both as to ap)Hsarance and hardiness, and 
1 think there are no more noble fowls 
than a heavy, broad-chested, dark red 
Dorking cock, and a compact short- 
legged nun.* Dorkings are bred with 
both single and double, or rose condw, 
hut the former is generally preferred on 
the score of appearance. In purchasing 
Dorkings for stock, broad compact 
bodies and short legs, with five toes on 
each foot, should he regarded as indis¬ 
pensable. 

This eulogy on the coloured birds 
is merited ; but we must confess 
that our curly predilection for the 
pure white Dorkings remains un¬ 
changed. Their delicacy, both in 
appearance mid reality, is pre¬ 
eminent; and where the breeder 
takes care that there shall not he a 
dark feather, or a blue or yellow log 
among them, his table need not fear 
the most critical eye or palate. We 
have found them quite as hardy ns 
the coloured birds. Pullets hatched 
ill April and May begin to lay, if 
well attended to, about Christians; 
and though February is far from 
genial, and cold weather is unprnpi- 
tious for rearing chickens, n little 
rare will bring them up even when 
hatched early in that month. We 
are not friendly to cooping, hut we 
agree with our author that such 
early hatched chickens do much 
better when the hen is cooped in a 
shed own to the south, than when 
she and her chicks are confined in n 
close room. 

The fowl-house, so necessary in 
this climate for the Asiatic constitu¬ 
tions of the denytens of our poultry 
yards during the greater part of the 
\ ear. requires the greatest attention. 
Mr. Tegotmeier's directions on this 


[December, 

point are so good that it is but 
justice to give them in bis own 
words;— 

One of the moat important requisites 
in a fowl-house is absolute dryness, 
nothing being more fatal to poultry than 
damp; on clayey soil, or in moist situa¬ 
tions, dryneSh must be secured, either 
by drainage or by raising the floor seve¬ 
ral Inches above the surface of the 
ground; in cold situations especially, the 
aspect of the house is also of some im¬ 
portance; if practicable, the windows 
ami other openings should face the south, 
as this secures a greater degree of 
warmth during the winter, an advantage 
which is also obtained by having the 
roof ceiled. 

Every word of this should be 
attended to. In wet soils, where 
the clay holds water like a dish, and 
sticks like birdlime, healthy poultry 
cannot be had without following the 
plan here laid down-, nor will all 
the rue and lmttcr in the parish cure 
the effects of neglect in this main 
point. 

The perches on which the fowls roost 
should lie low, especially for the larger 
varieties, as otherwise the violence with 
which they descend causes lameness; in 
order to prevent the breast holies becom¬ 
ing crooked (a circumstance which 
greatly injures their appearance, and, 
consequently, their value, as table birds) 
the perches should be much larger than 
ordinary; a split fir pole, three inches 
across on the flat side, w hicli should be 
turned downwards, will be found most 
advantageous, and a height of not more 
than four feet is desirable, as it enables 
the fowls tube easily caught after they 
have gone to roost, and prevents lame¬ 
ness. t 

The observer hna only to use his 
eyes when fowls roost out in the 
summer, and he will see that they 
always select a good sii&d branch of 
a tree for their perch. 

The ground below the jierelics should 
be strewed with sand, gravel or ashes, to 
a considerable depth, so that the dung 
may be removed without soiling the 
•wr. This should be done every morn¬ 
ing early, and the house tlirow-n open 
during the day, so as to he thoroughly 
purified. It seldom hap]>ens that towl- 


* Whatever ruay In* thought of Justice Shallow generally, he certainly knew how 
to improvise in the matter of a dinner:—‘ Some pigeons, Davy, a eouplr of short- 
hrns, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William 
cook.’ -Second Part of Henri/ /f. 

+ l’anuentier (Dictionnaire tf Agriculture) has some good hints with regard to 
the fowl house, and on the subject generally. 
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houses are ho built as to require any 
distinct contrivance for ventilation; in 
cases, however, where the doors and 
windows are air-tight, means should he 
afforded for a proper supply of fresh air; 
tliere should lie an opening near the bot¬ 
tom, and another at the top, these should 
lie covered with pieces of perforated sine, 
to prevent any direct draught of u»kJ air, 
which is very injurious, (^leanlinoss is 
also a consideration of the highest import¬ 
ance in a fowl-house; if ashes or sand be 
used, and the dung removed daily, this 
is readily secured, ami in order to pre¬ 
vent, as far as possible, the annoyance of 
vermin, the houses should be lime- 
washed once or twice a year, and the 
birds also be provided with a box full of 
dry dust or ashes to bathe in. 

They should also be furnished 
v ith a heap of dry lime-rubbish.* 
w ith a view to keeping them in 
health, and the liens espeeially in 
good laying order, and with a good 
sand, n-.li, or dust hath out of doors 
as well as in. They are m?>st deter¬ 
mined jxilrcntlnrc and love to 
perform this operation in the sun¬ 
shine and open air. If afforded the 
means of gratifying themselves with 
this dry bathing they will shuIHe 
the dust or sand so effectually over 
themselves,raising their feathers by 
means of the eutieular unisele at the 
same time, that it penetrates to the 
root of every feather, and dislodges 
the parasites of which they are so 
anxious to rid themselves. If not 
supplied with the proper materials 
they w ill m dry weather sink holes 
in the ground, and so form dusting 
places. Hut to return to the fowl- 
house :— 

The difference Iwtween the health of 
fowls thus cleanly <uid warmly housed, 
and that of those compelled to roost in 
a dark, damp, dirty habitation, is very 
great, these latter never becoming in 
good condition. Bo injurious is damp 
and cold that 4 have known instances in 
which all the inhabitants of a poultry- 
house have been attacked with roup 
from an east window having been left 
oj>en on a cold wet night, and it has 
been found by experiment that scrofula 
may always l>e produced in chickens by 
confining them in damp, cold, and dark 
habitations. * 

KEEPING. 

This most essential branch of 


poultry care is now mnefe better 
under* tood^pstn it once was, but 
still there are many who, when 
spoken to on the subject, reply in 
homely phrase, *a nelly fid u a 
bellyfid,' ignorant that ’the food 
taken into the system has many 
purposes to effect ; and hence the 
difference of opinion among keepers 
of poultry, w lxo have, too many of 
them, never considered the bearing 
of particular kinds of food on the 
constitution of the animal. There 
is no doubt that some food when 
swallowed and digested is directed 
towards the keeping up the natural 
warmth of the animal, that another 
portion 1ms to increase the growth 
of the body, sustain the strength, or 
in other words replace the expendi¬ 
ture and waste that occurs daily; 
nay more, that there are particular 
kinds of food adapted to the differ¬ 
ent duties, so to speak, to be per¬ 
formed by the meal. It, therefore, 
becomes of importance to distinguish 
warmth giving food,such ns rice nnd 
potatoes, or other substances of 
which starch forms (he great bulk, 
from flesh-forming food, which is 
present largely in wheat, oats and 
oatmeal, peas, beans, middlings and 
sliarps, and also in a less degree in 
barley and maize. Nor is it of less 
importance to know that bono- 
inuking food exists in larger propor¬ 
tion in the husk, or outer pari of 
grain, than in its interior or kernel; 
and that fat-forming food, derived, 
as might be expected, from oily sub¬ 
stances, orcur^ largely in the yellow 
variety of maize, middlings, and 
bran. 

Those who would gr^deoply into 
the subject should consult the works 
of Liebig. Johnston, and others. 
Hujliee it here to state that experi¬ 
ments tend to the conclusion that 
none of these kinds of food can serve 
the purposes of the others; in other 
words, that neither warmth-giving 
nor fat-forming 'substances are 
capable of effectually adding to the 
flesh of a growing animal, nor can 
true flesh-forming food increase the 
quantity of fat. 

Barley,the poultry-keeper’s staple, 
is preferred by fow Is to oats, and 


* Burnt oyster shells are very good, but they are not always to be bad. Dry 
lime-rubbish, which only requires tho trouble of depositing it, will answer every 
purpose. 
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liatt hecj\ ascertained to contain from 
twelve to fifteen po^Ls of flesh- 
funning substance, sifl^of starchy, 
and two or three of oily substances 
in every hundred. 

Outs arc not relished in the grain 
by fowls, probably on account of the 
large proportion of husk present in 
them; but in the form of grits or 
oatmeal are picked up with the 
greatest avidity, and m this state 
contain from fourteen to nineteen 
of flesh-forming, sixty of starchy, 
and five to eight jkiuikIs of fatty 
substances in every hundred. 

No grain (says Mr. Tegetineier) con¬ 
tains a larger priqwrtioii of flesh-forming 
substances than oatmeal; it is, there¬ 
fore, the best adapted to growing ani¬ 
mals, ami I have found that chickens 
make much more rapid progress when it 
forms the chief portion of their food 
than when fed on any other substances. 
Cochin and Spanish chickens show its 
good effects by the rapidity with which 
they feather when fed with it. 

Wheat is extensively used by some 
amateurs and breeders of choice 
races; by those especially to w bom 
the cost of tlm material used for food 
is of little or no moment; bat it is 
not more nutritious than oatmeal, 
though it would be rather dillicull 
to persuade the musses of the people 
who are the most interested in the 
question of cheap and nutritious food 
that such is the fact. Wheat con¬ 
tains from ten to nineteen pounds of 
flesh-forming nutriment, fifty-live of 
starchy, and from two to four of oil 
in every hundred. 

From tire to nine pounds of oil 
in to cry hundred is contained iu the 
yellow varieties of Indian com or 
maize; but it does not put on flesh 
quite so well as barley, containing 
only twelve per cent, of flesh-form mg 
food, and seventy of starchy sub¬ 
stance. Cochins take it with avidity. 
Dorkings and Spaniards turn away 
from it where they have the choice 
of other grain. * 

11 ice should never be given to 
growing chickens; it ia the least 
nutritious of all grains. Almost 
entirely composed of starch, it yields 
only seveu per cent, of flesh-forming 
food, but is a useful variety in 
poultry diet, and rnurh relished. 
The proportion of fat-forming food 
in rice is almost null; nevertheless 
when boiled and mixed with a little 


ourd or fat it may be given with 
advantage as a change, occasionally, 
to fatting fowls which have been 
well kept previous to cooping, and 
is said to add to the whiteness of 
the flesh. 

Bran, pollard, middlings, and 
sharps our author regards, not with¬ 
out reasou, as most valuable addi¬ 
tions to the food of poultry :— 

In the first place they are economical, 
ami they contain a very high proportion 
(nineteen percent .) of flesh-forming sub- 
hUukcn, and a very considerable quan¬ 
tity of oil (three to five per cent ). An¬ 
other circumstance which adapts them 
to the use of chickens is the large pro¬ 
portion of hone-making materials they 
contain. 

Cooked food is desirable because 
if gives the stomach less work to do. 
Mr. TegHineier strongly recom¬ 
mends the following cooked food as 
supplying all the substances requi¬ 
site to support a healthy and vigo¬ 
rous existence:— 

One peck of fine middlings and half a 
peck of hai ley-meal, placed m a coarse 
red waits pan, and baked for about an 
hour in a side oven, or until the mixture 
is thoroughly heated throughout. boil¬ 
ing water is then poured in, and thu 
whole stirred together until it liecuiues 
a crumbly mass, if too much water ia 
added the mixture becomes cloggy, a 
di f.-et which is easily remedied by stir¬ 
ring in a little dry meal Tin- advan¬ 
tage of this method is that the food is 
prepared with scarcely any trouble, and 
there is no fear of its being burnt as in 
boiling. 

Sometimes the barley- meal ia omitted, 
and the baked middlings mixed with 
nee which lias been previously boiled. 
This mixture (onus the stock of my old 
fowls, a lilwral supply of grain being 
given during the day. 

There ia nothing new under the 
sun. We remember something very 
like this in the days of our youth, 
when we prided ourselves on our 
matchless white Dorkings; but tho 
baking is a great improvement to 
the parching before the fire which 
was then practised. No letter or 
more heartening food can be given. 

Potatoes, beans, peas, and lentils 
have their admirers. The tuber is 
a good variety where starch is re¬ 
quired ; but the pulse, though con¬ 
taining a larger amount of flesh¬ 
forming food — peas proverbially 
stick to the ribs—is too stimulating 
to be wholesome, and many diseases 
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may be traced to the continued use 
of it. Hemp-seed wonderfully in¬ 
creases the production of the eggs, 
but it is a dangerous practice to give 
it. and burns the candle at both 
ends, largely injuring the constitu¬ 
tion of the birds. Cooked parsnips, 
carrots, and ftrnips are much re¬ 
lished—parsnips for choice—arid are 
useful and wholesome atf a variat ion 
of diet. Fresh green vegetables arc 
indispensable. 

Thu most advantageous animal food 
for fowls, and on which they make the 
most rapid and healthy progress, con¬ 
sists in the worms, snails, and insects 
that they obtain naturally when uneon- 
fined ; and 1 do not think that there is 
any other kind of food which conduces 
so much to tlu-ir healthy condition; 
where it cannot he obtained a small 
quantity of fresh meat (either raw or 
cookedl may he chop|ted small and given 
to them ; it is, however, hut a poor sub¬ 
stitute for tho natural insect food. 

Poor indeed. As for the practice 
of hanging up meat to putrefy for 
the sake of the maggots, we hold it 
in abhorrence. Hut u wasp's nest 
in the season of papa alTords a glo¬ 
rious nnd wholesome treat. 

Greaves from the tallow -chandlers 
we hold to be abomination, though 
Borne pertinaciously give it to in¬ 
crease the quantity of eggs, tho 
flavour of w liieli. we believe, suffers 
accordingly'. This half putrid filth, 
for it is little better, is used in some 
piggeries as food, and pretty pork 
it must make, only to he surpassed 
in quality by tliat fed on horseflesh. 

All the tatting in the world drill 
not relieve the animal fibre of stock, 
of any description, from the de¬ 
terioration of eaily foul or bad feed¬ 
ing before tjie fatting process com¬ 
mences. ‘ Education, sir, education,’ 
—aa we once beard an enthusiastic 
pig-master ^xclaim, pointing to his 
well and wholesomely' filled troughs 
and comely grantors, which were 
regularly washed with soap and 
water—‘ education, sir, is every¬ 
thin^.* Two-thirds of the hard, 
dry-fibred pork—so fat and fair to 
look on when beheld by an inexpe¬ 
rienced eye—is due tothcabonfinaule 
early feeding, which no fatting pen 
can correct. 

Water, above~*ll, is of the utmost 
consequence to poultry; and as 


their supply is. pure or impure, so 
will lie tlgur state of health or 
disease. ™ 

BREEDING. 

Those who delight in artificial 
hatching, whet her in hot -bods, owns, 
eocaJeobions, or hydro-incubators, 
and rejoice in artificial mothers, 
should consult Kivumur. Buekuell, 
Moubray, and Young, and go to 
Lcicestvr-square. Those who would 
follow nature, cannot do hotter than 
attend to lhxon,* and the plain 
practical belching of Tegetmeier. 

I am aware (says the latter) that 
these nicommuixlatinus t<> leave natural 
operations to nature are contrary to 
what ore frequently found in hooks, but 
I am merely writing the results of my 
own ex]H*rience, and l have always 
found the more the hatching hens are 
meddled with the worse the result. It 
is a notorious fact, that when a lien 
steals a nest in some copse or place 
where she can remain unmolested, she 
almost invariably brings forth a more 
numerous ami stronger brood than 
when she sits ill a lien-house. 

But, in the hen-house, the neurtrr 
we approach to (he principles mani- 
fesletl by the dear goddess the 
better. We, therefore, with our 
author, set our I',ices against con¬ 
tiguous rows of * pigeon-holes,’ as 
he calls them, as eneouragers of 
vermin, in consequence of close 
crowding, and the difficulty of 
thorough cleansing in such eases. 
Separate shallow baskets or boxes, 
covered if you will, as a lien lmt.es 
nothing more than to he disturbed 
in the least t degree when laying, 
should be provided, lu these some 
w ell-sifted coal ashes or drift sand 
should he placed, so a# pn rt hilly to 
fill the basket or box, and over it a 
little short w beaten or rye straw. 
Hay, which is excellent for packing 
eggs w hen sent to a distance, should 
be carefully avoided for theiiest, as too 
heating. The seeds, besides, are apt 
to ferment; and instances linvo been 
known of the lolls of the entire 
clutch, in consequence of the hen 
having been placed, as it w ere, on a 
bed of hay-seeds. The chick* were 
glued to the shell, and so destroyed. 
The natural position of the nests of 
gallinaceous birds is on the ground; 
and where there is no fear of rats, 
stoats, et id genus omne, they may 


* A most valuable and amusing book. 
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be ao placed in tlic house, if it be 
kept perfectly dry and clean. At all 
events the nest should be low' enough 
to be readied w ithout effort; and the 
basket or box should bo sufficiently 
filled so as to permit the hen to 
leave w ithout having to spring up 
from the eggs, and to return with¬ 
out jumping down upon them at the 
risk of breaking them. There is no 
objection to having a less number 
of nests than hens, which will be 
seldom all sitting together; for hens 
have no repugnance to laying in a 
common receptacle; on the contrary, 
the sight of eggs seems to stimulate 
them to lay, wlienee the practice of 
placing n nest egg, w hieh should lie 
nrtiticial, and made of some light 
wood—for if a nest egg breaks the 
nest becomes terribly fouled. Chalk, 
or an oval hall of whiting is not 
so good; for we have heard that 
the liens pick up occasionally bits 
that fall oil’, or even peek the hall 
itself, and so learn to eat eggs. The 
most secluded and darkest nests are 

I (referred by the liens, which should 
ic disturbed as little ns possible, 
and not at all on the twentieth ami 
twenty-first, days, when they are 
hatching.* The meddling at such 
times, mid taking away the chicks 
from the mother, wluno equable 
warmth it is so difficult to imitate, 
and keeping them by the lire in 
llamie) till the hatch is complete, is 
mischievous. If any inti rforenco is 
permitted, the empty shells may he 
jvmmed; for it sometimes happens 
that the unliatelied eggs slip into 
them, mid the unfortunate ehiek, 
which is endowed with the power of 
chipping otui shell, has not strength 
enough for breaking through a 
double prison wall. The addled 
eggs may also 1 m* taken away. The 
absurd and barbarous plan of cram¬ 
ming I lie new -hatched nestlings with 
peppercorns is absolutely dele¬ 
terious. A chick requires neither 
food uor drink ok. the day on which 
it is hatched; on the contrary, both 
are then injurious, and interfere 
with the absorption into the system 


of the yolk winch is, in fact, the 
chick’s first food. Mr. Tegetmeier 
recommends two-thirds sweet coarse 
oatmeal, and onc-thrid bailey meal, 
mixed into a crumbly paste with 
water: this is very much relished, 
and the.chicks make surprising pro¬ 
gress on it. He s#netiines gives 
them a little cold oatmeal porridge, 
or a few scalded grits, dusted over 
with barley meal. In cold, raw, or 
w et weather, w e have found a little 
of the green of onious or chives, 
with curd, a very comforting anti 
fortifying addition. 

As in all other stock, breeding 
between relations is to be avoided; 
and though, to preserve special 
markings and peculiarities—take 
the Sebright bantams, for example, 
—you thus! breed in and in, great 
delicacy of i onstitution is the result. 

We would advise none to keep 
fowls for the purpose of rearing 
chickens ’in situations where they 
cannot resort to the fichls, and 
where their natural habits ure inter¬ 
fered w it h. 

The remark is often made, that 
chickens reared in tho country by 
cottagers are more vigorous and healthy 
than those bred in the most exjiensivo 
poultry houses this 1 believe to he en¬ 
tirely owing to the more natural eireimi- 
stauces under which they arc brought 
up Fresh air, fresh glass, and fresh 
ground for the hens to scratch in, far 
more than counterbalance the advantage 
of oxjiensit e diet and superior lodging, 
if these latter are unaccompanied with 
the more necessary circumstances just 
described. 

The subject is fur, very far from 
being exhausted ; but, popular as it 
now is, there are other things in the 
world besides poultry ; nor must we 
trespass further upon pages that 
may be better occupied : we, there¬ 
fore, for the present, refer our 
readers to Mr. Tcgetmier’s hook.f 
There is more good sense and prac¬ 
tical knowledge in that modest 
shilling's worth than in many a more 
volummous treatise; and it is only 
necessary to say, that the illustra¬ 
tions are from t he pencil of Harrison 


* A hen, when undisturbed, seldom leaves her nest on the twenty-first day. On 
the twenty-second, the chickens are generally strong enough to follow her, and 
forth she sallies, in all the pride and fuss of clucking maternity. 

t Though we cannot enter more largely into the subject at present, it may be 
expected tliat we should give our humble opinion as to wliich are the best and most 
profitable breeds. For eggs we would choosit Spanish, Hamburgh*, and Cochins. For 
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Weir, to give a notion of tlicir cha¬ 
racteristic truth. 

One suggestion w o would venture 
to make, as the poultry mania is 
now prevalent. The fashionable 
world nos supped fullof hat-spinning, 
table-turning, and spirit-rapping; 
why not revive the’AXncrpuopovrua of 
the 0reeks, as a rational amusement 
for the next season P • 

But w hut was the’AXncrpvogneriin P 

The “A\r Krpvo/invrtiu, madam, was 
effected thus. The letters of the 
alphabet were written in a circle. 
Upon each letter a grain of wheat 
or barley was laid, and a consecrated 
eoek was placed within the circle. 
The required information was ob¬ 
tained by collocating those letters 


from which the cock picked the 
grains. If thero was any hitch, as 
will sometimes be the case in the 
best regulated similar ceremonies, 

K ins of corn were laid on the 
ers a second time, and the pro¬ 
cess vm repeated. 

Wc bog to recommend this mys¬ 
ticism to Mrs. Hayden, and other 
mediums, by way of a change. 
Variety is proverbially ehanning. 
Even turning tables, and talking to 
them, must snare the fate of all sub- 
lunury things, nor w ill rapping spirits 
interest our drawing rooms for ever; 
and this eockulnr divination would 
l»e quite as incomprehensible, and 
equally satisfactory. 


EMILY 


Ciui’TKn XXX. 

Ij'LO'W lilt married SusuqBrinrley, 
*- and resigned his appointment in 
the poliee-olliee. lit* look ti public 
house and Emily painted liis sign¬ 
board in >ils—a portrait of his 
famous horse. The house was called 
‘The Sheriffs Arms.’ Flower also 
became the proprietor of a livery 
stable, and took to boat-building; 
and in all these ventures he was re¬ 
markably successful. AbraluimR, 
the .Tew, used to advance him any 
sums of money he required at n mo¬ 
derate rate of interest, for Abraluvms 
was under very peculiar obligations 
to Flower, and would not have 
offended him on any aeeouut. In 
Bhort, George Flower was now one 
of the most prosperous men in the 
Colony of New South Wales ; Mr, 
Brade w as disnMssed from the ma¬ 
gistracy furs mproper conduct, which 
Flower brought to light, and was 
walking about the streets of Sydney, 
almost bar#-footed, and without a 
shilling in his pocket; and sure 
enough, Mr. Brade did receive 
money from George Flower’s hand 
—not half-a-crown, but a five pound 
note. And Flower paid his passage 
to England, after reluctantly for- 
giviug him the offence of wlpeh he 
had been guilty. 


OliFOItl). 

There was a constable who was 
under great obligations to Mr. 
Brade, and he fancied that Roberts 
was the cause of his patron’s ruin. 
He therefore brought to the notice 
of the Bench, that ‘ thin convict, 
assigned to Ins wife, w ns seldom at 
home w ith his mistress,’ niul that he 
was * iti the habit of staying out all 
night.* The Bench regarded this as 
extremely improper, ami the con¬ 
stable was ordered to apprehend 
Roberts on the next occasion that 
lie found him in the streets, or in a 
public house at a late hour. Soon 
after this, Roberts and the En¬ 
chantress were drinking together, 
and playing cards at about two 
o’clock in the morning; and on the 
constable breaking in upon them, 
the Enchantress assaulted the con¬ 
stable; and lie, therefore, not only 
took Roberts into eusflidy, but the 
woman also, and both were locked 
uj> in the cells. 

The next day, Emilv was sum¬ 
moned to appear. Sue came, in 
fear and trembling, and beheld her 
husband in the dock—and beside 
him tile Enchantress, who nodded 
familiarly to Emuy, and then told 
‘ Reginald’ to ‘ cheer up.’ When 
Emily heard the deposition sworn 
to by the constable, and observed 
that her husband was silent when 


flesh, generally, Game-fowls, Cochins, Brahmas, and, above ail, Dorkings. For 
a mast, the Black Normans, and a cross between the Cochins and game-fowls—the 
latter for those who like a pheasauty flavour. But, if restricted to only one race, 
we would choose the Dorkings for their excellent qualities; and of all the varieties, 
give ua the white. 
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the magistrate asked him what be 
had to say iu Iris defence—when she 
found that he could not, or would 
not look at her—when she heard 
the Enchantress abuse the magis¬ 
trate, and tell him that ‘Charley’ 
was a much finer gentleman than 
him (the magistrate), she was de- 

{ trived, not only of power of speech, 
mt of reason. 

‘ Ilavo you anything to say, 
madam Y inquired the magistrate. 

Emily stared at him, and sank in¬ 
to a chair. At this moment Flower 
came into the ollice, and took the 
unnappy woman away. 

Tin; Bench were of opinion that 
the prisoner's services should bowith- 
drawn from bis wife and resumed 
by Govcruuicul. .1 udgmeiit w us deli¬ 
vered accordingly, and Huberts taken 
from the dock, and led to Hyde- 
park barracks, w here he was divested 
of his blue frock coat and tasteful 
neck-tie, his fancy waistcoat, drab 
antuloons, Wellington boots, black 
caver hat. and lemon-coloured kid- 
gloves ; and clothed in a suit of 
coarse canvas apparel, consisting of 
a smock frock and trow sera, with the 
letters 11 .P. Ik (1 [yde-park barracks) 
and tw o broad arrows (* *) painted 
on various ^mrts of either garment. 
In lieu of liis white linen shirt, a 
coarse blue cotton garment w as given 
to him, and he was fitted w ilh a pair 
of ‘ slop’ boots, with huge hobnails 
in the soles nud heels. The cap lie 
was required lo wear was made 
of black cloth, and shaped like 
an old fashioned nightcap with 
a large button on the top. He 
was made a messenger, and his 
duties were to carry letters from 
the superintendent of police to the 
various public offices. 

Emily was now perfectly satisfied 
of the truth of all that she had pre¬ 
viously disbelieved; but still, she 
could not banish ‘ the unhappy 
wretch’ (she bo spoke of him) from 
her gentle mind She no longer 
desired to see him, or to speak to 
him ; but since he w as her husband, 
and she had loved him, she could 
not utterly abandon her interest 
in him. She was now living 
under the roof and under the care 
of George Flower and his wife, who 
frequently suggested to her the ad¬ 
visability of returning to England, 
and claiming the forgiveness of her 


parents. But Emily’s invariable 
reply was, 1 not so long as that sum 
lives.’ 

Chafteb XXXI. 

Flo web bought tw r o vessels—a 
ship and a brig. The ship was sent 
on .a whaling expedition; and the 
brig, w ith 41 gang of men, waa sent 
‘sealing’ to Macquarie Island. In 
six months, both vessels returned— 
the ship laden with sperm oil, and 
the brig with 7000 Hkins. Tlie 
value of the two cargoes was ;17,0001. 
Such luck had never bceu heard of; 
and Flower, like a prudent man, 
sold all lus property, and invested 
the proceeds in the Bank of .Now 
South Wales, and lived upon his 
dividends, which were, rather more 
than five thousand pounds u-yeur. 

Huberts s first iorgery in Now 
South "Wales had been so successful, 
that he was tempted to take a loftier 
flight, lie conceived a noble pro¬ 
ject. He was tu obtain u very large 
sum of money—purchase a vessel in 
the name of some ‘ free man’—have 
lior fitted out as a whaler—and in 
her get to America or the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

There was a com iet in Carter’s 
barracks, called Sly—a ship-mate of 
Huberts—who was an engraver—a 
very clever man in his trade ; a man 
who had sucoe.tsfully copied the 
plate of a provincial bank, and bad 
paid, or rather was paying, the 
penalty of so doing. Huberts had a 
conference with Sly, and Sly said 
that 1 the plate of the Btuik of New 
South Wales would be mere child’s 
play’ to him. Huberts and Sly forth¬ 
with ‘ collaborated,’ aud between 
them produced a work of astound¬ 
ing merit, so far as success was 
concerned. Sly did the engrav¬ 
ing, and Huberts the signatures of 
the directors aud the secretary. 
They made five hundred twenty- 
pound notes, and gradually cashed 
them. Amongst other signatures, 
Roberts, with a laugh upon lus lips, 
used those of George Flower and 
Robert Wardell. 

A convict, who had been formerly 
a commander in the Royal Navy, 
was now consulted about the vessel, 
and the means of escape, and he 
suggested a fast-sailing schooner 
then for sale, and * lying off the 
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Queen's wharf.’ Hie boat was pur¬ 
chased, well stored with provisions, 
and all wore ready for embarcation. 

Three casks with false tops, 
covered with biscuits, were con¬ 
structed to hold Roberts, Sly, and the 
naval gentleman, until the vessel was 
‘ safe outside the heads'—the har¬ 
bour of l’ort Jackson. There was 
nothing whatever to stand in the 
way of their escape from the colony, 
except Roberts's evil propensity. 
He must needs invite the Enchan¬ 
tress to share his wild fortunes in— 
what he was pleased to call America 
—‘ the mother penid country.’ The 
Enchantress said she would, and 
Roberts then laid bare the whole of 
his heart, and informed her of what 
the reader is already in posses¬ 
sion, touching his design to rscape. 
But the woman did not keep her 
word. She gave notice to the police, 
went on board the schooner, and 
pointed out the three eusl#» of bis¬ 
cuits in which the convict,s were 
silting, and peeping, respectively, 
through the bung-holes. 

The moment they w ere detected, 
each w anted to turn ‘king's evidence,’ 
and convict the other two. But the 
Custom-house officer who was on 
board, and who luwl some voice in 
the matter, very properly observed, 
‘ Well, but you can t all three bo 
king’s evidence—draw lots for it.’ 
This was done. A pipe-stem was 
broken into three unequal pieces, 
and the ex-naval hero was the lucky 
man—he drew the longest piece. 

The forgery partof the busmessluul 
not yet transpired, and Roberta, had 
in lus pocket a quantity of the 20 1. 
notes, and with these he purchased 
lus release from the constable who 
had him in f-harge, and who allowed 
Roberts to knock him down and 
then run away, while Sly was being 
conveyed Uf the jail by another con¬ 
stable whom he Lad not the means 
of bribing. 

Sly was hanged, and Roberts made 
the best of his way towards Ba¬ 
thurst, where he joined two other 
runaway convicts of desperate cha¬ 
racter—men who (to use th* colo¬ 
nial trope) had ropes around their 
necks; and, ere long, Roberts was 
the captain of the gang, which his 
fears induced him to increase until 
it numbered seven. At the head of 
this gang, or rather in the rear of it, 


Roberts committed several highway 
robberies, and in more than one in¬ 
stance wilful and wanton murder. 
Large rewards and conditional par¬ 
dons, as usual, wore offered for the 
apprehension of these bushrangers, 
but still they contrived to remain at 
large and curry on tlieir depreda¬ 
tions w itii equal vigour and daring. 

Ciiaptku XXXII. 

Onk morning. Flower read iu the 
Australian newspaper the following 

f iaragraph: — ‘The notorious Ro- 
lerts, the confederate of Sly, who 
was hanged for the forgery on lh© 
Bank of New South Wales, is on© 
of the gang of bushrangers whoso 
deeds have recently occupied so 
much of our space. He was recog¬ 
nised by a bullock-driver in charge 
ofn dray belonging toCaplain Kamo, 
of Bathurst, which dray was robbod 
of sundry stores aliout a fortnight 
ago.’ 

Flower had given up business of 
every sort and kind, and was now 
living quietly in a villa*wliirh he had 
built on a lovely spot of laud over¬ 
looking the ocean. It was near to 
a place called Bimdye Bnj^ and not 
very far distant from the famous 
bay (Botany) whence the colony of 
New South Wales has derived its 
disagreeable (from association) cog- 
nonion.. Emily was still under the 
rotection of Mr. and Mrs. Flower, 
ndecd it was to her determination 
not to quit the colony so long as her 
husband was alive that Flower re¬ 
mained in tht* South, for he now 
panted to put fisit again on the soil 
where he was reared, ^id stand on 
Yew bmv Bridge, once more, and say, 
‘ I would do it again to-morrow. 
He robbed my suiter of her virtue, 
and he broke the old woman’s heart 
as well as the dear girl’s.’ 

It was in a strange frame of mind 
that George Flower strolled down to 
the beach which Ixginded his domain, 
and faced th© strong wind, which 
blew in his face and tossed aliout his 
long thin tiair, and sent the monster 
waves hissing and creaming to his 
feet. 

* Roberts a bushranger!’ said 
Rower, contemptuously looking over 
th© breakers at the troubled main 
beyond them. ‘Roberts a bush¬ 
ranger! Defying the police! What 
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lmn bushrangering and the police 
come to, at last r What would 
Doimhough or Millighan say to 
this}' or Webber, or Alfred Jackson? 
—brave men who liuve died by this 
hand ! I would take Roberts armed 
to the teeth, as he would be, with 
no other weapon than a horsewhip, 
or a suldier’s cane! You tell me 
that I could nut,' said Flower, talk¬ 
ing to the winds and the waves, and 
knitting his brows, and compressing 
his lips. ‘I could not? I will. I 
swear—to you 1 swear I will !" 

Flower turned rouud, walked 
hastily home, went into the stable, 
kissed Sheriff, and smiled at the 
sears which decorated the gallant 
little animal. 

4 I owe all my fortune to you, 
Sheriff, my little dear,’ said Flower, 
embracing Ins horse. ‘ If it had not 
been for you, Sheriff, 1 should lnno 
been killed many a time! Come 
along, uiy darling, let us have an¬ 
other brush. We’ll go out together 
on a spree as it were, and toll 
Susan u e arc going to see a tlock 
of sheep UiatHto he sold at Hat hurst. 
Riches have not made either of us fat, 
Sheri Iff—have they? But. my honour, 
you nre getting as grey as a badger, 
and I’m getting one or two in my 
whiskers. Can't you kick, old boy, 
as hard ns ever?’ 

Flow er touched Sheri (fin the ribs, 
and the panel of the stall, on which 
the horse instantly loft the imprint of 
his hoof, very loudly responded to 
tile question. 

That night Flower told his 
wife and Kmily that he was going 
up to Bathurst to look ut a farm 
which he thought of buying, and 
next morning after breakfast he took 
an affectionate farewell of them, and 
rode Sheriff quietly nlong the road 
to Parramatta, calling, as was his 
wont in former days, at every public- 
house to have a few- words with the 
landlord, the landlady, or the bar¬ 
maid. And Flower took the oppor¬ 
tunity of paying, with interest at 
twelve per cent., a number of 
scores w hieh had been standing 
against him, and had escaped his 
memory for several years past. From 
Parramatta Flower rode to Penrith, 
and from Penrith, in one day,he went 
to Bathurst—a distance of ninety 
miles. It was to the house of Major 
Grimes that Flower guided Sheriff. 
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The Major was delighted to see him 
again, and so was Mrs. Grimes. 
But his host and hostess could not 
prevail upon him to go into their 
sitting-room. 

‘No, Major; no, Mrs. Grimes,’ 
said Flower, ‘ riches doesn’t alter 
rank; give me something in the 
kitchen, and come there and let me 
talk to you. The first time I came 
here I carried oil’ some of your tea 
and sugar, Major, and the second 
time I carried off dear Sue. So you 
see 1 have been to you a regular 
robber. ’ 

When Flower made known the 
reason of his visiting the Bathurst 
district again, Major Grimes was 
astounded, ami so expressed himself. 

4 Ah, but you see, Major, it is 
not a matter of money with mo 
now,’ said Flower; 4 it is a matter 
of passion and feeling. I cannot tell 
you all that is in mv breast. But it 
must be 1 1 must take this fellow and 
bis gang, and you must help rue.’ 

4 How ?' inquired Major Grimes. 

4 Whv, you must give me a man 
and a horse, and you must mako 
Captain Piper do the same, and all 
the other settlers who have bad drays 
stopped and robbed. 1 want about 
six plucky men, all well mounted. 
Gov incut's a fool for going to the 
expense of mounted police. You 
ought to learn the value of combina¬ 
tion, and how to protect yourselves. 
You cun club up to get rid of the 
blacks, when they spear your cattle 
or steal your sheep. Why can’t you 
capture your own bushrangers P 
"Why, hang it, the rewards would 
more than pay for the loss of time, 
ami look at the inducement that a 
t ickct-of-leave would be to your ser¬ 
vants engaged in the affiiir. 

4 1 see,’ said Major Grimes; 4 but 
had we not better speak to the officer 
commanding the mounted police ?’ 

4 No, no,’ said Flower, 4 1 wish to 
teach you settlers, and the Gov’ment, 
and bushrangers, a great moral les¬ 
son. I want to moke you more in¬ 
dependent and secure—bushrangers 
less numerous and daring—and Gov’¬ 
ment more economical and sensible.’ 

Chapteb XXXIII. 

Flower carried his point. Every 
settler whose drays had been re¬ 
cently robbed was called upon, and 
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each contributed a man. Some 
volunteered, to take the field them¬ 
selves ; but to this Flower, for good 
reasons no doubt, objected. 

It was amusing to see Flower, 
mounted on Sheriff, putting his small 
force through its various evolutions, 
in a paddock fronting Major Grimes's 
parlour windows. The great diffi¬ 
culty that he had to overcome ^aa 
making the stock horses stand fire. 

All this was at last accomplished, 
and one fine frosty morning the force, 
with its leader at its lnyul, moved 
out for action. Information hud been 
gleaned by Flower of the enemy 
—located some eleven miles from 
Major Grimes's, and not very far 
distant from the den which has been 
already described in this narra¬ 
tive. No general oflieer ever knew 
better than George Flower the value 
of accurate intelligence — touch¬ 
ing not only the enemy’s position, 
but his strength, weakness, and re¬ 
sources. On all these points Flower 
was thoroughly informed. From long 
experience he could guess the very 
hour a gang would be on the move— 
what direction it would take—and 
w hat would probably be its sport, or 
object of plunder; and upon this oc¬ 
casion his calculations were marvel- 
I'tusly correct. 

After riding some eight miles 
there were seen, in the distance, six 
or seven men on horseback. ‘These 
arc they!’ cried Flower. ‘Now, my 
lads, be steady. When J tell you 
to charge, out swords and at ’em. 
Never mind your pistejs, and don’t 
mind theirs; it is not easy to shoot 
a man from the baek of a horse in 
motion, lmt it is the easiest thing in 
the world to cut ope down from the 
saddle. Be , steady !—Here they 
come!’ • 

The forces were within a hundred 
and fifty vard$ of each other. Roberta 
became alarmed at seeing so strong 
a party, and suddenly recognising 
Sheriff and his rider, he enllcd aloud, 
‘It is all over with us!’—then turned 
his horse and galloped away, fol¬ 
lowed by his gang, m great confu¬ 
sion. , 

‘Charge!’ cried Flower. 1 Cluftge!’ 
This order was obeyed, and a hard 
contest, in speed,immediatelyensued, 
for Roberts and his party were ex¬ 
cellently mounted. Ere long they 
came to some very bad ground, which 


slackened the speed of the horses, and 
in a few moments the pursued and 
pursuers mingled and fought, hand 
to hand. 

Three outof the seven bushrangers 
wore killed. Amongst them was 
Roberts. Flower lost two men, and 
received a rather severe' blow on his 
head from tho butt end of an adver¬ 
sary’s pistol. Nevertheless, the 
victory was complete, and what 

* >wer so eagerly desired, ’ Charles 
berts, alia* Reginald llaroourt,’ 
ceased to live. 

‘ Yob,’ said Flower, gazing on the 
corpse of Roberta, while his com¬ 
panions were digging a hole wherein 
to bury their own dead, and that of 
the enemy—* Yes, it is sot It. t eas 
to be. Something always told mo it 
would be so. I knew it. I felt it.’ 
Then turniug to another of tho slain 
he contemplated for several minutes 
the features so recently^sealed in 
death. What was Flower's sur¬ 
prise, his horror, on recognising the 
fore of a w onian whom lie knew in 
former days—a woman named Ellen 
Ledger. She lmd been transported 
for poisoning her father, and on 
arriving in tho colony hud * been 
‘draw n,’ as a servant, by a gentleman 
in power and in authority, and with 
that gentleman she had remained for 
several years. She afterwards ran 
away, committed some offence, was 

E “bonded, and shorn of her long 
hair in the Parramatta factory, 
and from that hour became a very 
desperate person. She had been 
good looking, nay handsome, and 
the traces of bq&uty wero still upon 
her face. 

‘ Well, thank Heaven,’ cried 
Flower, ‘that it was not*/ who out 
you down, iny r poor girl. I was 
verv near doing it once, to day !’ 

The bodies were buried, and the 
captured prisoners and their horses 
taken to Major Grimes's; but Flower 
did not accompany the cavalcade, 
lie was 'overcome by a curiosity to 
revisit the spot wliere he fought 
Milliglian a lew years previously. 
Ho Flower wended his way to the 
den. 

Not a soul had been there since 
the day he left it. 

On the limestone table was a pipe 
which had belonged to Milliglian, 
and a clasp knife which was once 
the property of Drohne. 
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Of the fowls not one remained; 
but the pigeons still clung to the 
abode; albeit they were now very 
wild, instead of so tame that they 
would Bottle on the heads and 
shoulders of those who formerly in¬ 
habited the den. 

There was property still in that 
den,—guns, pistols, swords, hand¬ 
cuffs, plated ware, saddles, &e. &c.; 
but Flower was not disposed to 
carry anything away, except t^n 
broken handcuffs, winch the rentWr 
may remember had been filed from 
his wrist on the night of his first 
appearance in that, locality. 

From the den, Flower proceeded 
on foot to the top of the mountain, 
leaving Sheriff in an enclosure, 
eating some rich grass which grew 
therein. 

‘ Yes, that is the rock,’ said Flower 
to himself, pointing to a huge inass 
of limestone. 4 Yes, that is it—this 
is the way.’ 

The awful stillness of the place 
had struck Flower when he was 
there talking to Millighan, but 
now' it was even more striking, 
more awful Ilad Flower’s heart 
been Susceptible of fear, at. that mo¬ 
ment, and in that spot, would the 
passion have stolen over him. As it 
was he could not help muttering, 
‘What is the mntlcr with me? 1 
feel very curious—what is it ?’ he 
asked of himself, grounding his 
double - barrelled fowling piece, 
‘What is it? There’s nolxaly here, 
and if there was, w hat do I care ?' 

* I care,'— the echo answered him. 

Flower started, and then smiled 
at himself for so doing. 4 Susey, 
denrest!' cried Flower at the top 
of his voiPe, nnd echo responded 
the last word. 

4 All safeP' cried Flower. 

‘Safe’ was the reply. 

(The echo amongst these lime¬ 
stone rocks is something wonder¬ 
ful.) 

At a slow pace, and with a reve¬ 
rential feeling, George Flower 
directed his steps to the spot where 
lay the bones of Millighan. He 
placed his gun beside a roek ; and, 
unarmed, w ent to gaze on the relies 
of mortality which had attracted 
him thither. 

There was the skeleton of the 
man, quite perfect. Corruption had 
rotted the flesh, and with the flesh 
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the clothes had been consumed. The 
eagle had not visited the dead body, 
nor had the wild dog. There lay 
all that remained of the man, as he 
fell, —the rusted musket by his side. 
But mingled with the bones of the 
man were the bones and the skull 
of the dog—the little terrier who 
had died of starvation and grief, 
near the man whom he loved so well. 
Fresh from a scene of slaughter— 
with human blood recently shed 
upon his hands and his clothes. 
Flower sa£ beside the skeletons of 
Millighan and his dog, and re¬ 
lieved the heart of its heaving by 
shedding scalding tears. 

You were' a man,’ said Flower, 
staring wildly into the sockets which 
once contained Millighan’a bright 
eyes— 4 and you, poor dog, you wero 
as clever and as brave as he was. 
Better to die with one you loved than 
live w'ithout him. Dear Nettles !’ 

Flow er put his hand gently on the 
little dog’s skull; but did not dis¬ 
turb the position which, in the last 
moment, the dog had taken up on 
the breast of his master. 

4 What is this ?’ cried Flower; 
4 here is the ball—the Iwdl which 
flew from that carbine, nnd stopped 
the current of his life;* and inserting 
carefully his lingers between the 
ribs of Millighau’s skeleton, he took 
up. and held between his forefinger 
and thumb, the fatal and slightly 
battered piece of lead. 

Flower was in the very act of 
mtting the bullet into his pocket; 
mt something cheeked his hand; 
some mysterious power seemed to 
whisper, ‘ No’—and Flower replaced 
the bullet with the same cart*, lest 
he should disturb‘the hones, that he 
used when he removed it. 

^VLillighan, when he fell, had in his 
pocket a small silver flask, which 
contained spirits. (>n this the 
worms could not banquet, and there 
it was—blackened, but still perfect. 
‘Into this I will put his epitaph.,’ 
said Flower, 4 and some day or other 
when these bones may be stumbled 
across, those who find "them shall not 
suppose he was some black fellow* 
So Flower wrote on a piece of 
paper with a pencil the following 
words: 4 This man's name was Mil¬ 
lighan ; he was killed in a fair fight 
with one George Flower. The dog’s 
name was 'Nettles.' George Flower 
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wrote this himself. My hand writing 
it well known.' 

Grief, as well u ardent spirits, 
lias its intoxicating properties ; and 
Flower, lost sight of the fact that 
the day was drawing to a close. 
For full three hours he remained 
beside the skeleton—speculating as 
more educated philosophers hare 
done before him, upon matters which 
we have no inclination to discuss. 

When Flower left the skeletons of 
Milligluui and the dog it was almost 
dark, and quite dark before he arrived 
at the Den. To find his way to 
Major Grimes’s was utterly im¬ 
passible. In- the broad daylight it 
would be far from an easy matter, 
for the trees which had been marked 
hail, in the course of nature, shed 
their bark several times since Flower 
was an inhabitant of the den. Flower 
therefore was eompelled to stay in 
the «len all night; into the den he 
took Sheriff, and, ip the absence 
of any other companion, * talked 
to tlie horse incessantly, and asked 
the little Animal, several times, 
whether he would not rather die 
with him, Flower, as Nettles had 
done with Millighan, than lire with 
any other master ? 

At about twelve o'eloek Flower 
became very hungry. He had not 
tasted food for eighteen hours. He 
became faint, and then ravenous, 
and would liavc given any sum of 
money for even a biscuit and a glass 
of wine. He made a fire (as the 
aborigines do, by rubbing two pieces 
of dry stick together till they ignite), 
and was sitting over it, thmking 
how he could satisfy the craving of 
hunger, when he suddenly got up, 
lighted a wax caryile (there wero 
several pounds # of wax candles in the 
den), and searched about in the 
desperate hope that ‘ something to 
ear might be discovered. There 
was a box of macaroni, which with 
his own hands Flower had taken 
from the dray of Captain Piper; 
but it was rotten, and full of weavels, 
and when he handled it, it became 
like ‘ seconds flour.’ He mixed this 
with water, kneaded, and was frying 
it, when he beard the pigeons cooing 
in their cote, outside the den. 

That horrible impulse of our nature 
which always steals over us under si¬ 
milar circumstances, now stole over 
Flower, and he was bent on taking 


the life of one of those creatures 
which have been 'sanctified to our 
uses’—and he put down the frying- 
pan, ejaculating, ‘By Jove! a grilled 
pigeon " 

Flower went out stealthily from 
the den. put his hand into the cote, 
and withdrew a plump bird. He 
brought it into the den with the in¬ 
tention of wringing its neck, but lo 
and behold! he recognised • poor 
old Moses,’ a pigeon so christened 
by the women, and around the bird’s 
leg there was a gold ear-ring. 

‘ I would not hurt you or any of 
your numerous family for the whole 
world,’ said Flower, releasing the 
patriarch pigeon, which, strange to 
say, seemed not afraid of George 
Flower; for instead of flying away 
in terror, he partook of the macaroni 
pancake, dipped his beak into the 
water, and pouted about the table, 
in apparently an ecstasy -of satis¬ 
faction. 

The next, morning, at daybreak, 
Flower saddled Sheriff, and rode 
to Major Grimes’s. His absence 
had caused great alarm, and people 
had been despatched in all direc¬ 
tions to search for him, for the Major 
was fearful that Flower bad been 
‘lost in the bush.' 

The bushrangers were ‘ given up’ 
to the men who had assisted in their 
capture, and Flower took leave of 
Major and Mrs. Grimes, after thank¬ 
ing them over and over again for 
not being angry with him for taking 
away from thorn ‘ the best hearted 
and prettiest girl that ever breathed.* 

CffAPTKB XXXIV. 

Thk death of Robert^ and the 
two others who fell by liis side, and 
the capture of the remainder, was 
published iu all the papers, (the 
Sydney Gazette, the Monitor, and 
the Australian.) But Mrs. Flower 
and Emily knew nothing of this; 
for Flower, previous # to setting ont 
upon his expedition, had ‘ stopped his 
subscription,’ and had given orders 
to his servants that nd^newspaper 
was to he allowed in the house 
during his absence. It would be 
difficult to say which of the two 
welcomed Flower back the more 
heartily, Susan or Emily. 

• # • • 

‘Why are you out of sorts. 
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George P’ said Susan, when Flower, 
after dinner, was sitting silently 
over the fire, smoking his pipe; 

• you have been away for more than 
a month, and, now that you havo 
come back, you wont speak a word.’ 

‘ Go to bed, Susey, dear,’ said 
George, with a kind look, which 
Susan understood. ‘ I want to have 
some conversation with Mrs. liar- 
court..’ 

Susan lighted her candle—bade 
George ana Emily good night—and 
left the room. 

‘Now look here,’ said Flower, 

* there's no use in hesitating, I am 
going home to England, and mean 
to take Sue. Will you go with us, 
or not P’ 

‘ Not so long ns that man lives.’ 

‘ He does not live: he is dead !’ 

Emily stood up. Her face be¬ 
came very pale; she trembled, and 
Baid. ‘ Dead! Is Reginald doadP’ 

Flower, observing her emotion, 
dropped his pipe, caught her in his 
anus, and cursed himself for break¬ 
ing, so abruptly, intelligence of a 
nature which ho ought to have 
known would shock the feelings of 
a sensitive woman. 

A scene ensued—Susan w as called 
—and Emily conveyed to her room, 
in a state of insensibility. 

The shock over, Emily's mind ex¬ 
perienced a relief, w hen she reflected 
on Eolwrts’s death. Her chief 
anxiety, of late, had been lest he 
should perish by the hands of the 
public executioner. 

Emily now no longer objected to 
accompanying Flower and Ins w ife to 
England, though she feared that her 
parents would never forgive her, or 
listen to rfhy of her entreat ies. 

Flower sold his bank stock and 
houses, and the proceeds were 
51,000/. With bills upon England 
for this amount, ho embarked on 
board the old Lady Jane Grey. 
The stern cabins were engaged, and 
Emily had one of them — and a 
good-sized cabin, in the forepart of 
the vessel, was secured for Sheriff, 
whom Flo Ar could not leave behind 
him. 

OIF Cape Horn the Lady Jane 
encountered very boisterous wea¬ 
ther, and Susan, who was in delicate 
health, became seriously ill. Emily, 
who had of late gained strength and 
spirits, w atched her with much care 


and tenderness, and thus repaid a 
portion of the obligations she wag 
under to Susan and! ner husband. 

But, alas! neither the skill of the 
surgeon, nor the attentions of Emily 
and of George, could hold in its 
mansion the fleeting breath of Susan 
Flower. She died, in the anus of h’er 
manly husband, and was committed 
to the troubled deep,on the follow ing 
afternoon. 

For several days after the death 
of his w'ife. Flower never uttered a 
single word, or shed a single tear— 
nor could he be prevailed upon to 
take food. His cheek-bones began 
to protrude, and beneath bis eyes 
came dark lines, and his face was as 
pale as that of a corpse. He sat down 
u]»on a chest, in his cabin, and there 
remained, in a perfect lethargy of 
woe. 

Emily became alarmed, and did all 
in her power to rouse her protector, 
and console him. She who had re¬ 
cently been as helpless as an infant, 
w r as now as active and intelligent us 
an experienced nurse ; while he who 
had lately been os strong as n young 
lion, was nerveless and childish, in 
his overwhelming affliction. 

Oldl’aptain Dent, this voyage, had 
his wife on hoard. She wus a mo- 
tlierly lady, who had seen much 
sorrow in her day, arising from do¬ 
mestic hereavoment, and she hinted 
to Emily that if Flower could be 
moved to tears, his present mood 
would speedily disappear. Emily 
neted on this hint—took Mrs. Dent 
into Flower’s cabin—and began to 
tell Mrs. Dent, in Flower’s presence, 
of all Susan's good qualities : how 
kind and gentle was Susan, and how 
beautiful and good-natured. 

At first Flower did not heed 
Emily’s discourse. There he sat, 
gazing on the floor, and wearing 
that peculiar vacant look w hich had 
overspread his countenance since 
Susan's death. But, at length, his car 
drank in a few of Emily’s words, and 
be regarded her intently. 

Emily pursued the strain, and, cro 
long, ‘the flood gushed forth’ from 
that overcharged brain, and Flower 
was aroused to consciousness. 


Chapteb XXXY. 

Aktkb a passage of four months, 
the Lady Jane Grey sighted the 
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lizard light, and next morning the 
land wa* clearly risible. Flower 
and Emily were gazing on it from 
the poop, and experiencing those 
emotions common to all who have 
been for any length of time absent 
from their country. 

‘ Where do you intend oping when 
we land. George P’ Emil^nquir&l. 

‘To Orford Hall.' was the reply. 

Emily shuddered, and remained 
silent for a few minutes. 

* But I cannot go there,’ said she, 

‘ until I have written to my father 
and mother.’ 

‘ No,’ said Flower ; ‘ but you can 
go with mo to a road-side inn that 
stands near Yewhrny Bridge—or 
that used to stand there in my day 
—and there you can remain until I 
have seen your father, and heard 
what he has got to say.’ 

‘ And will you see him P’ she in¬ 
quired. 

‘Of course, I will*’ said*Flower. 
‘ I wonder if lie w ill remember me. 
He used to he very fond of me 
when 1 was a little fellow, and al¬ 
ways took a great interest in my 
welfare. What awful changes we 
shall find in the neighbourhood! 
Prepare your mind for that, Mrs. 
——(Flower, since Roberts’s death, 
never breathed any name when ad¬ 
dressing Emily.) 

* 1 am prepared for all,' said the 
unhapiiy lauy. ‘ I am oven pre¬ 
pared for the refusal of my father 
and mother to receive me under 
their roof. I am prepared to lead a 
life in England quite as unliappy 
and as cheerless as was that in New 
Soutli WaleB.' 


Chapjeb XXXVI. 

At Gravesend Flower and Emily 
disembarked—and Sheriff, the first 
Australian liotse that ever rounded 
Cape Horn. Sheriff was very stiff 
on landing, though in excellent con¬ 
dition : and he created no small 
amount of curiosity with those 

E resent; for Flower had brought 
otne the identical saddle that 
Sheriff always wore on great eape- 
ditions, and it was now upon tho 
little horse's back. It was not a 
pig’s skin, but made out of tho 
hide of a calf. Its flaps were not 
padded, but flush. The stirrup- 
leathers were as black as ink, and 
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very thin, though strong ; the irons 
that were attached to them were so 
small, that the too only of a man's 
boot could get inside them. There 
was a sheep’s skin spread behind 
the saddle, and fastened under the 
crupper. On this reposed sundry 
pairs of handcuffs, and a small chain. 
The bridle, too, was rather quaint; 
tho head-piece was that of a gig- 
horse, with tho blinkers cut off; 
and the bit, a racing snaffle, as light 
(to use Flower’s words) as a feather. 

But if the horse and his trappings 
attracted attention, so did also his 
master. 

Riches had not worked any 
change in citlipr Flower's senti¬ 
ments or dress. He still wore the 
uniform fust ian shooting-coat.and fus¬ 
tian trou sers (washed white),and tho 
blue cloth waistcoat; hoots, laced 
up the front, and a cabbage-tree 
hat, with a hluek ribbon; while 
around his neck was a blue silk 
handkerchief, tied in a sailor’s knot. 

Flower had become not only very 
* colonial’ in outward appearance ; 
but in parlance ho w r as peculiarly so. 
He had mixed a good (leal with tho 
blacks during bis stay abroad; and in 
the colony, where the aboriginal 
language, if it be not thoroughly 
understood by the European, never¬ 
theless contributes sundry words 
and phrases which became current, 
it was all very well to use occasion¬ 
ally a little of it; but ia England it 
was otherwise; and therefore, when 
Flower told a groom to give Sheriff 
some ‘ patter,' Tift was driven to ex¬ 
plain that 'patter' did not mean a 
thrashing, nut ‘grub.’ So, also, 
when he used the wont ‘ narang’ 
(small), but ‘ bidgee’ (good), the 
groom did not quite comprehend the 
gentleman’s praise of liis horse; 
which induced Flower to say— 

‘ You stare at me as if I had just 
comefrom some outlandish country!’ 

A large carriage and post-horses 
W'cre hired, and Emily and her boxes 
put inside. Flower took his seat in 
tho rumble. They had only a jour* 
ney of twenty miles before tliem. 

When they neared the spot where 
they had been born, how strangely 
did the heart of each palpitate. 

And now, every house, every 
tree, every lane, became familiar to 
Flower’s eye. And—yes, there was 
the bridge! Yewbraybridge! 

Y Y 
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There was the spot where the 
young Squire fell—and there was 
the little road-side inn, whither 
George Flower, on tlial morning— 
now twenty years ago—ran, and 
boosted of having done the deed! 

‘ Stop !’ cried Flower. * Poll up 
here!’ 

Flower descended, and took Emily 
from tho carriage into the inn. 
She was greatly agitated, and very 
ale; but Flower bade, her take 
cart, make herself comfortable, and 
not talk to any of the people of tho 
house. 

The landlady did not recog¬ 
nise Flower; hut ho know her. 
She was a young unmarried girl 
when he left that part of the world. 
She was now the mother of eight or 
nine children, lie longed to make 
himself know n to the landlady ; Imt 
ho contrived to master his inclina¬ 
tion, and left the inn, on foot. Ho 
went to the lodge w hero his family 
Used to live. All were gone! 

Flmver paused for n few minutes. 

‘ Ah ! that’s where .1 shall get tho 
most information in the shortest 
space of time!’ said Flower to him¬ 
self ; and lie bent his steps to tho 
church-yard, wherein he nail often 
played as a boy. mid where he had 
first learnt to read. 

Yes; there was told the tale. His 
mother w as sleeping beside (hat Bister 
whom he so dearly lovt>d. But 
of his father, who always treated 
him and his sister w itli so much 
severity, there was no reeord. lie 
knelt beside the grave, and pluccd 
his head on the stone which 
marked tho spot where lay the 
dear as how of uis kindred: and he 
plucked some daisies, aud placed 
them on the stone, lie then strolled 
about the yard, and saw the graves 
of many whom he laid left in the 
bloom of life—many a brave lad, 
and many a bonnto girl, with whom 
he was acquainted. And inside the 
church he then moved, to see what 
inroads death had made amongst 
the gentry. Yes; the gentry' had 
suffered as much as the peasantry. 
Lord Waldane’a monumental slab 
was there, and those of many other 
great folks whom he remembered. 
And there was cut upon a piece of 
white marble these words : ‘ In me¬ 
mory of Emily, relict of Edward 
Orford, Esq., of Orford Hall.’ 


* Then he is not dead,’ Baid Blower, 
—‘ho is still living. I am sorry 
for Mrs. Orford; but—why I know 
not—she never liked ut.' 

It was now evening, and Flower 
walked to Orford Hah, which stood 
about three quarters of a mile dis¬ 
tant from t|ie church. He inquired 
at the lodjm if Mr. Orford were at 
home, anil ■was answered—‘Yes.’ 
Ho entered the house, and expressed 
to the footman a wish to see tho 
master. 

* What name ?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t sec the necessity of 

S ring my name,’said Flower. ‘Tell 
r. Orford that a person has eonio 
to give him some information. Mr. 
Orford is a magistrate. J believer’’ 

• Yes,’ 

‘Then go, and tell him what I 
have told yarn.’ 

The footman called to another 
footman, and saying, loud enough for 
Flower *o lieui 1 '—‘ Keep this gentle¬ 
man rjjmpany until T cmne lmck,’— 
he went into the library to deliver 
the message. 

After an absence of a few minutes, 
the footman returned, and said— 
‘Walk this way ;’ and lie conducted 
Flower to Mr. Orfonl’» presence. 

Mr. Orford had grown very old, 
infirm, and irritable. When blower 
was announced lie was reading the 
Bible. 

‘ Well, Sir, and w hat may be your 
business.-'’ lie asked. 

‘ Jt is private business. Sir.’ 

‘ Shut the door, aud go,’ said Mr. 
Orford to the footman. 

‘ You do not remember me, Sir,’ 
said Flower, when they were alono. 

* No, Sir; who are you ?’ 

•ll is more than twenty years 
ago since we met, Sir 1 .’ 

‘ Well, that may be. But who 
arc you? What do you want? 
What is your business?’ 

‘ Sir, you knew not only me, but 
everybody belonging to me.’ 

Mr. Orford put ou his spectacles 
and surveyed the intruder. He 
rose from uis chair, w itli the assist- 
ance of his hands, approached Flower, 
who was still standing, hat in hand, 
and peered into his eyes. 

‘ Good Heaven!’ ejaculated the old 
man. placing his hands upon Flower’s 
shoulders. 4 My boy! Is it you, 
George?’ and be clung to Flower, 
and matched him by the elbows. 
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* Ton remember me now. Sir P’ 

4 Bemember you P Forgive mo 
for speaking harshly to you, my 
poor boy. flow oftenThave I thought 
of you.of late—longed for you to bo 
here with me, to talk to mo—and 
read to me. Why did you not 
write to me ?' and the old man shed 
tears which fell upon the r litre of 
Flower’s shooting coat; and Flower, 
too, w opt and loved the old man for 
his warm greeting. 

‘You will stay with me P’ said 
Mr. Orford. ‘ You h ill never leave 
me, George ? 1 am all alone here, 
with no one hut these servants 
about me. Sit down, and tell me 
all that has happened to you.’ 

Flower obeyed Mr. Orford. He 
told him of his career in the colony, 
and of his circumstances—that he 
had returned with 50,1 NX)/., nml 
more, uiul how he made it. But, 
Flower did not touch upon Emily. 

‘ I wish I could tell j<m some¬ 
thing.’ said tlit' old man. 

‘ Do so. Sir.’ 

‘ Not now ; to-night; when every 
one is in bed, fast asleep.’ 

‘ And 1 w i.sh, Sir, 1 could toll you 
something.’ 

‘ Perhaps you suspect it—know 

it y 

‘ What, Sir P’ 

* VI y secret.’ 

‘ No. Sir; 1 fancy not.’ 

‘ Tlien tell me what is it vou wish 

j f.f ^ 

to sa\ i 

Flower fell upon his knees, and 
said, ’ For God’s sake. Mr. Orford, 
forgive your only child.’ 

‘ I do,’ cried the old man, raising 
him—‘ I do—I did long ago, for it 
was a crime whieji will be pardoned 
in heaven.’ 

‘ Then imfy I bring her to you? 
She is not far from yo^ at this mo¬ 
ment. I have protected her as 
though she Bad been my own sister, 
or my own child.’ 

‘ Her? WhoP’ impaired Mr. Or¬ 
ford, eagerly. 

‘ Your only child, Emily Orford, 
a wretched widow, who repents of 
ber folly.’ 

* Are you road ?' said Mr. Otford, 

* or is this a dream P Emily lives P 
No—she is dead, j>oor dear. She 
died, without a friend to compose 
her limbs, and her mother—’ The 
old man faltered, and wept afresh. 

‘ I have been the protector of 


Emily for several yean past—up to 
this very hour.’ 

4 How—her protector P Where P’ 

‘ In New South Wales. I have 
been to her a brother, though she 
is of gentle blood, and I am not.’ 

‘Emily livesP Where is sheP 
Conduct me to my child. Order 
the carriage.’ 

* Let me bring her here. Sir.’ 

‘ Then baste—haste,’ said tho old 
man. ‘ What a strange world is 
this! To-night. George, you shall 
know the truth.' 


CnArrKB XNXYTI. 

Flower hastened in the carriage 
to the roadside inn. where he found 
Emily in sore distress. She had 
gleaned that her mother was num¬ 
bered with the dead. So great was 
her grief, that the glad tidings of 
her father’s forgiveness did not 
stay her tears. 

As s<>on as Flower left Orford 
Hall, Mr. Orford ordered the ser¬ 
vants not to come near him until 
t hey were called, so that when Flower 
returned with Emily, there was not 
a soid to be seen. 

The poor penitent was conducted 
to the library, and there the meeting 
with her father took place. 

Shu knelt, to the old man. and 
with upraised hands craved his 
lardon; and ho forgaie her from 
iis heart, and placed his aged palms 
upon her aching head, and blessed 
her, and sanctified the blessing with 
pious tears. And Emily was unco 
more under her own roof, and 
was installed the mistress of that 
ancient abode. And tlfct night slio 
slept in, or rather wandered about 
the room which from childhood up 
to the unhappy date of her error 
had been hers. 

And Emily heard from her father’s 
lips thatJier mother had, in her dying 
momenta, forgiven her, and prayed 
for her salvation "in tho world to 
come. 

And that night Mr. Orford di¬ 
vulged to George the secret to u Inch- 
in the morning, the old man bad 
so mysteriously alluded. He told 
George that when he, Mr. Orford, 
was a very young man, lie was 
wicked enough to engage the affec¬ 
tions of a young girl whom bis 
parents would not permit him to 
V T 2 
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—that had he married her he 
have been disinherited;—tliat 
the fruit of thiB connexion were 
two children, a boy and a girl— 
that Lord Woldanc's gamekeeper, 
Edward Flower, had married the 
mother of these two children, re¬ 
ceiving with his wife a marriage 
portion of several hundred pounds— 
that he, George Flower, was the 
son, and Bessy, whose wrongs he 
had avenged, the daughter; and 
hence that remarkable likeness 
which not only ‘ Bessy’ hut George 
Flower himself bore to Emily! 

A few months passed away, and 
Flower began to feel ‘lonely and 
miserable.’ He no longer cared for 
shooting and fishing. These sports 
had lost their charm with him? 
Ho fancied that ho was looked 
upon with suspicion by persons with 
whom ho made acquaintance; and it 
became tedious to him to explain to 
everybody who heard that lie was 
* an expiree,’ that he was ‘ not trans¬ 
ported for thieving, or anything 
mean or low, but for justifiable 
murder.’ 

Flower engaged a passage for 
himself and Sheriff, and re-sought 
those shores whereon he had achieved 
so much renow u, and w heredie w as 
‘as well known as the Giwertior or 
the Chief Justice, and quite as 
mueh respected by honest men and 
feared by rogues.' He kept up a 


[December, 

regular correspondence with Emily 
and her father, and frequently 
sent them Australian curiosities 
and other presents, such as kan¬ 
garoos, emus, dying squirrels, 
parrots, and cockatoos, and in re¬ 
turn he used to receive saddlery and 
cutlery, and other matters precious 
in Ais sight. 

Mr. Orford died, and Emily suc¬ 
ceeded to his estate. Some time 
afterwards, she was sitting in the 
drawing-room, all alone, when a 
card w as put into her hand. 

‘ Sir Charles Everest.’ 

How Emily blushed. AVhnt scenes, 
painful and other, did the si girt; of 
that name recall! 

Sir Charles took Emily’s hand, 
anil said to her, ‘ 1 will not re¬ 
lease tins till \ou promise to bo 
mine. J have never ceased to love 
you, Emily, dearest, and I never 
shall cease to do so.’ 

Emily* held down her head, and 
gave no reply—hut she suffered him 
to retain her hand in his, and play 
with its small fingers. Presently, 
he raised it fo his lips, and kissed 
it fervently. She accepted his pro¬ 
posal on the condition that he would 
never remind lici or allude to the 
dark past. After a few weeks 
Emily became Lady Everest. 

And the evening of her life was 
tranquil and happy. 
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the present time, when so 
much interest is excited by the 
contest between Bussia and Turkey, 
a brief summary of the internal re¬ 
sources of the latter state may not 
bo found uninteresting. 

Ono of the distinguishing features 
of the administrative system of mo¬ 
dern Europe is the regular prepara¬ 
tion and < publication of accurate 
statistical information on the inter¬ 
nal condition of the various States. 
In this kind of information (which, 
by the way. is often most delusive 
when seemingly most perfect) Ori¬ 
ental Governments are, for the 
most part, deficient. Even in Eu¬ 
rope i t is only of recent introduction; 
and, in the State which especially 
tons at the conquest of Turkey, it 


is either altogether withheld from 
the world at large, or rendered sub¬ 
sidiary by the Government to pur¬ 
poses of mystification (.anil misrepre¬ 
sentation. Of one thing we may 
rest assured! that whatever statisti¬ 
cal information on Turkey may bo 
derived from that country will err 
rather on the side of omission, and 
that the Turkish Government is 
guiltless of that gignntic imposture 
which was first used for political 
purposes by Napoleon the elder, 
anebwhich has since been systema¬ 
tised by the Russian Government. 
The detractors of Turkey have 
made a skilful use of this politieo- 
statistic vacuum. The simple jtk®- 
pres&io veri has been enough, with¬ 
out more than a very slight and 
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occasional use of the tuggestio falsi. 
Tell the world that France or Bel¬ 
gium ib in a state of decay, and forth 
come the statistics to prove the con¬ 
trary ; in fact, no one dares hazard 
such a statement, because the refu¬ 
tation is ready to the hand. But 
tell the world—at least the English 
world—the Hame thing with regard 
to Turkey, and the mere .absence of 
positive statistical information at 
once endorses the imputation, and 
helps it to pass current. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the materials do 
exist for an approximation to a true 
estimate of the real condition of 
Turkey; and the eclat attending the 
bold stand made by Oiner Pasha on 
the Danube may obtain for a few 
words on the subject a hearing which 
might have been sought in vain 
a few weeks ago. 

Those who write in this country for 
the purpose of proving that Turkey 
is in a state of utter degay, rely 
for the reception of their statements 
on a species of tacit comparison with 
European States, which naturally 
takes place in the rentier’s mind. 
Half the difficulty of proof is thus 
got over. But if we would wish to 
arrive at a just and correct conclu¬ 
sion, we must either avoid such 
comparison, or reflect tliat the great 
bulk of the populat ion of the Otto¬ 
man Empire is essent ially Oriental; 
there being about twenty millions 
and a half of Mahometans to some¬ 
thing less than fifteen millions of 
Greeks and others professing creeds 
foreign to that of tho empire. We 
must also bear in minu that the 
more recent Sultans have been en¬ 
gaged in adopting European forms 
of administration* and that as yet 
these changes have not resulted in 
the perfecting of the new' system. 
Obviously, therefore, it is as disad¬ 
vantageous to the Turks to have 
their semi-European development 
compared with the greater perfec¬ 
tion attained by England or France, 
as it would bo altogether to ignore 
their existence in the politico-eco¬ 
nomic world, on the ground of their 
being Orientals. Left to produce 
its own natural effect, the Ottoman 
Empire would stand forth a grand 
fact, imposing to the imagination: 
tried by the standard of the so-called 
civilization of Europe, it appears 
neither good Eastern nor good 


Western, but prominently displays 
all the evils inherent in the po¬ 
litical systems of both Continents. 
On the other band, it is quite 
fair to compare reformed Turkey, 
not with Stales that hnve at¬ 
tained to the pitch of civilization 
enjoyed by France and England, 
but with those on her frontiers in 
Europe and Asia, in whose interests 
her demerits are chiefly proclaimed. 
Difficult as it is to ascertain the 
truth with respect to the actual con¬ 
dition of the Russian serfs, no 
candid inquirer will fail to sec that 
the class in Turkey corresponding 
with those in the social scale are, at 
least, no worse off; and if, in Turkey, 
it bo an evil that, tho dependencies 
(pf the empire, and the various pro¬ 
vincial government^ are adminis¬ 
tered l»y extortionate officers, surely 
that delegation of power is no worse 
than the centralization prevailing in 
the Russian Empire, which, with 
the universal corruption of officials, 
the venality of tile judgment-seat, 
nrul the abject state of tho lower 
classes, renders the attainment of 
justice almost an impossibility. We 
arc told, too, of the disorganized 
state of tho Turkish Monarchy, 
compil'd, us it is, of so many na¬ 
tions mt amalgamated as one nation, 
and insubordinate to tho sovereign 
authority of the Sultan. Russia, it 
is true, is not exposed to this par¬ 
ticular evil; but look at Austria. 
The detractors of Turkey are accus¬ 
tomed to point to the solitary in¬ 
stance of the threatened subdivision 
of the Ottoman Power by Mehemet 
Ali. That would, at least, have been 
but the substitution of <jne monarch 
for another, according to the custom 
of the East. Turn to Austria. 
What was the condition of Austria 
five years ago P Has anything 
happened to Turkey, within the Jut 
century, at all approaching, in evi¬ 
dence of decay, to the Hungarian 
insurrection, the Italian rising, the 
threatened destruction of the capital 
by the Hungarian army, the fright 
of the Emperor, and the procla¬ 
mation of a Republic P Is not, 
the whole of the vast Austrian Em¬ 
pire only a congeries of States and 
races, often antagonistic to each 
other, and always in repulsion to¬ 
wards the central (and to them the 
foreign) German governing Duchy P 
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In no one of the subject States of 
Turkey does there exist the hatred 
towards the Ottoman that is borne 
by the Hungarians and the Italians 
towards the Austrians. As for 
the rest of the empire, although 
tho causes of irritation have been, 
for the time, skinned over, the 
sources must be deep that could 
have produced the scenes which, 
from 1848 forward, agitated with 
one common instinct of rebellion 
Moravia, Bohemia, Lombardy, Ve¬ 
nice, and nearly every other consti¬ 
tuent State of the Austrian do- 


for the wants of the population, and 
leaves a considerable quantity of pro¬ 
duce for exportation. The Turkish 
peasantry are charged with an igno¬ 
rant obstinacy in refusing to adopt 
European scientific improvements. 
This is no doubt true, especially as 
by the vast majority they have never 
beet hoard of. Go into the southern 

I iarts of Belgium, or into provincial 
.‘Vance, and you will find a less par¬ 
donable ignorance, and quite as ob¬ 
stinate a refusal on the part of the 
peasantry to depart from the ways 
of thoir fathers. Of the ■ actual 


minions. One hundredth part of 
the chronic animosity to Austrian 
rule existing umong llnxsc States, if 
manifested in Bulgaria, Wallaehia, 
Moldavia. Bosnia, Syria, or any of* 
the nuihitudiufJH members of the 
Turkish Empire, would have fur¬ 
nished the abettors of aggressive de¬ 
signs with a theme for a dismember¬ 
ment policy enough l<> carry con¬ 
viction with the English people, 
who seem to he losing the faculty of 
thinking for themselves, ns well os 
that sense of justice, which com¬ 
mands that both sides of a question 
shall be examined before a judgment 
be formed. 

In endeavouring to arrivj^nt a 
correct estimate ot the posit ioti and 
resources of Turkey, we must 
steadily keep in view the fact that 
everything is systematically said 
against her, and little in her 
favour, and also the natural disposi¬ 
tion of Englishmen to hold in con¬ 
tempt. nil that falls short of thoir 
ow n standard of excellence. 

Agriculture is of course the basis 
of a nation’^strength, and iu agri¬ 
culture Turkey is stated to be grossly 
deficient. To arrive at any clear 
perception of the truth wo must use 
an Oriental, not an European stan¬ 
dard. All Orientals are more or less 
disinclined to the cultivation of the 
soil, partly becauso its natural fecun¬ 
dity renders maiyial labour less ne¬ 
cessary than in cold climates; partly 
becauso the wants of an Oriental 
are more easily satisfied than those 
of the inhabitant of the w est. The 
soil of Turkey is singularly fruitful, 
and it yields a vast variety of pro¬ 
ducts. \V8ether more would lie ex¬ 
tracted from it were it in dm hands 
of the Russians is at least problema¬ 
tical As it is, it more tlnm suffices 


agricultural produce of Turkey there 
are no accurate accounts. Even in 


England we are reduced to some¬ 
thing very little better than guess 
work in order to arrive even at. an 


approximation to tho real produc¬ 
tion ; ami in Ireland matters are 
still worse. The natural fruitfulness 


of the soil excepted, the Turkish 
agriculturist labours under every 
disadvantage, of which the chief are 
want of capital and want, of know¬ 
ledge. He lives under a system of 
government unfavourable to the de¬ 
velopment of lua industrial energies, 
in so far as they would tend to pro¬ 
spective cult ivat ii >11 He produces for 
the present only. If he can satisfy 
tho demands of the tax-gat hi rer, 

t iroduoe enough for his subsistence, 
io is satisfied. His want of capital 
places him in the hands of usurers, 
w ho really absorb the best fruits of 
Ids labour. In these respects, how¬ 
ever. he is not much worse off than 


his fellow cultivntor in many Chris¬ 
tian countries enjoying a good re¬ 
putation for agriculture—for in¬ 
stance, Ireland and Belgium. The 
state of the forme#’ is notorious; in 
the latter, more especially ift the 
south, the cultivation of the Boil is 
lamentably impeded by the very 
causes that operate soprsjudieialiy in 
Turkey. Turkey, too, is in a desperate 
condition as to roads. Except in 
the near vicinity of the sea, and of 
the great ports, there are no effec¬ 
tual means of communication, so 
that even if the farmer had the 


necessary capital, enterprise, and 
knowledge, he would not be able to 
find a market at any distance from 
his own home. Still, notwithstand¬ 
ing these disadvantages, the agricul¬ 
ture of Turkey produces enough for 
the consumption of the five and 
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thirty millions of the population; 
and yet there are considerable ex¬ 
ports of various articles of produce 
which are not of prime necessity as 
food. Among these are tolvaoco, of 
which there was exported from the 
single port of Samsoom on the Black 
Sea, in 1850, to the value of 17,(XXV. 
in British steam-vessels aloije — 
beans, lentils, yellow berries (value 
from Samsoom 4900/. in 1851); fruit 
of various kinds—gall nuts, butter, 
caviar, nuts, potatoes, honey, wheat, 
Indian corn, and a number of minor 
articles. 

The cultivation of the silkworm 
forms a prominent branch of in¬ 
dustry in connexion with this part 
of the subject. The exportation of 
silk proves a considerable item of 
Turkish commerce, although it is, 
of late* years, on the decline. From 
the port of Trobizond, alone, up¬ 
wards of 30H0 hales were exported 
in the year 1851. 4 n tin: year 1850 
there were exported, front the port 
of Constantinople to Gmit'Brilairi, 
in British vessels, 1818 hales, 1693 
cases, and 1107 ballots of silk; 
of wheat. 38,118 quarters; of 
maize, 79,283 quarters ; of sheep’s 
wool, 813 bales; of goats’ wool, 
11.801 bales. To these must be 

K [ded the exports in vessels of 
her nations, os well as in those of 
Turkey. 

If we turn to Egypt, which is still 
a part of the dominions of the Otto¬ 
man Sultan, we hud in the exports 
from Alexandria proofs of agricul¬ 
tural productiveness. Of raw cotton 
^ic total value exported from thenco, 
m the year 1851, was 611,240/. The 
three countries to which the bulk of 
this cotton w as exported, are Great 
Britain, Austria, and France. Of 
the above value we ourselves took 
275,740/., Austria, 247,180/., and 
France, 8(%700/. Of flax the value 
exported, in the same year, was 
191,934/., of which 141,940/. was 
■hipped as for England. Of wheat, 
in the same year, there was exported, 
in value, to Great Britain, (and 
Malta,) 535,949/. The total value 
of wheat, barley, maize, beaiph peas, 
lentils, and lupins, exported from 
Ale xandria, in that year, was consi¬ 
derably over a million sterling. To 
these must be added gums, to the 
value of 348,434/. 

We are not pretending that 


Turkish agriculture is in a healthy 
condition. On the contrary, the 
universal testimony of travellers es¬ 
tablishes the fact, that, while the 
soil is fruitful to prodigal abundance* 
the indolence aud ignorance of man 
lead to its neglect. 11 is scarcely fair, 
however, towards Turkey, to isolate 
her ease from that of other countries, 
which have the benelit of European 
science and civilization. Again we 
suggest to the reader to compare 
her condition not with tint of Eng¬ 
land or France, but of other coun¬ 
tries, not so far advanced. In the 
European tributary provinces of 
Turkey, there is a large production 
and exportation: in Serviti of swine, 
(of which the annual export amounts, 
in value, to upwards of 200,000/.,) 
in Moldavia and Wallnehia, whence 
are exported horses and rattle, in 
immense quantities ; aud in Bosnia, 
whence are exported cattle also. In 
the European provinces actually 
under the sway of Turkey, extending 
from the Adriatic to the Block Sea 
and the Sea of Marmora, the soil 
teems with the richest products— 
with rice, tohucco, cotton, silk, and 
all varieties of fruits. When these 
tiro exported it is chiefly through 
Sttlouictt, hut the export trade from 
thence has declined. In 1817 the 
total exports amounted to about 
800,000/.. in 1851 they had dimi¬ 
nished to little more than onc-fourth. 
The former year, however, was one 
of great abundance and activity. On 
the other hand, the imports to the 
provinces to .which Salonica is the 
inlet, have steadily increased. The 
production in cereals of Asia Minor 
(population about 10,000,000) is es¬ 
timated at about 800,000,000 French 
kilogrammes, and the value at about 
3,600,000/. sterl ing. If this result is 
arrived at with theminimumof labour 
and knowledge, we may conceive what 
would he the production under more 
favourable circumstances. At present 
the cultivator is oppressed and imp 
peded by ercry Amceivahlc obstruc¬ 
tion to his industry. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, is in the way of re¬ 
form, and, should, it survive the 
storm raised by ihusia for the pur¬ 
pose of arresting its progress, we 
may hope that as great results will 
be produced in Turkey as hare 
arrived even in Christian countries 
where a good has been substituted 
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for a 'bad administration. Model 
schools of agriculture have been es¬ 
tablished, where the theory of scien¬ 
tific cultivation is taught, and im¬ 
mense experimental farms, con¬ 
ducted by competent persons, have 
been formed in various parts of the 
country, for the purpose of affording 
the peasantry, and cultivators gene¬ 
rally, practical examples of the appli¬ 
cation of those theories. There is 
also a large agricultural colony on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
From the journalists and book¬ 
makers, whose allotted task it is to 
represent Turkey as incurably lost, 
not one word is ever heard of these 
efforts of the Government, vigorous 
and systematic, to spread a know¬ 
ledge of agriculture among the 
people. Let us apply our principle 
of comparison even liero. Notwith¬ 
standing the famine and the exodus, 
is the agriculture of Ireland yet 
rescued from barbarism P How long 
is it since scientific agriculture be¬ 
came the fashion in England P Jn 
Belgium, which used to be the 
(kitchen) garden of Europe, and 
whose people were supposed to have 
perfected tne art of cultivation, tho 
very same means of imparting know¬ 
ledge which we have described as 
being employed in Turkey, aro 
now'made use of by the Government. 
It is remnrknble, too, that the 
Belgian Government, one of the 
most enlightened and beneficent 
in Europe, was anticipated in this 

K reat work two or three years 
y the Go\ eminent of Turkey. 
Tin* radical error, or fallacy, of all 
reasoners on the condition of the 
Turkish peasant, consists in tliecom- 

E nrison tacitly instituted between 
is condition and that of the more 
artificially trained native of tho 
western countries. That man is rich 
w ho possesses as much as he desires: 
the wants of the Turkish peasant 
are so few and so simple, that even 
the languid and imperfect culti¬ 
vation he bestows on the soil 
is enough to meet them. The 
favouring climate enables him to 
content nimself with the simplest 
and most primitive of domiciles— 
sometimes a tent suffices—while the 
produce of his fields and his flocks 
ihmishes him with ail he requires for 
his food and clothing, and something 
to exchange for his almost sole 


luxuries, his coffee and his tobacco. 
Why should we reproach him be¬ 
cause he accepts life and enjoys it 
as best he may, happily ignorant of 
that feverish passion for gain 
which consumes the energies and 
poisons the existence of the natives 
of the West? The Government of 
Turkey is now alive to the necessity 
for marching with the progress of 
civilization'; to the want of in¬ 
ternal communication; to the sen¬ 
sible though remote competition of 
western nations in every branch of 
production wherein the Turks once 
excelled. Already efforts are being 
made to put the finances of the 
country on such a footing ns will 
permit the necessary expenditure: 
much is accomplished; and more 
will follow, if the war forced on 
Turkey by Russia, seemingly w ith 
the object of repressing her nascent 
energies, does not impede the pa¬ 
triotic desjgns of the Sultan and nis 
advisers. 

Turkish mechanical industry lias 
shared the fate of all normal or 
manual processes of manufacture. 
In most of the western countries, the 
word 4 manufacture’ is a palpable 
misnomer: in Turkey, with some 
exceptions, it can still be applied to 
industry. The capital and 
cMncry of Eugland, and the min^r 
manufacturing states — Prussia, 
France, Belgium, &r. — have dis¬ 
tanced all competition, by producing 
articles which conic within the means 
of the million, and at the same time 
diminish the demand for the finer 
and more beautiful fabrics whicj^ 
formerly attested the taste and in¬ 
genuity of individual artificers. 
Here, again, false ideas have been 
suggested with regard 4o Turkey. 
Time was, when sue had manufac¬ 
tures of arms, of velvet, of silk stuffs, 
of leather, of rirli cloths, of jewel¬ 
lery, of gold thread, Ac., Ac., which 
were famous all over the world, and 
for which the wealthy paid high 
prices. But the capital and ma¬ 
chinery of the West nave made fatal 
inroads on all this valuable industry. 
They Ijfive created new tastes and 
habits in dress, which again they 
have provided for in productions so 
cheap that the native makers could 
not compete with them. The four 
millions sterling of British manufac¬ 
tures, to say nothing of those of 
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other countries, annually entering 
Turkish ports, explains the alterea 
condition of Turkish industry far 
better than any theories of race, 
or hypotheses of inevitable decay. 
The Turkish Government has long 
been alive to the danger, and 
has made convulsive and expen¬ 
sive but fruitless efforts to arreit 
the progress of this competition. 
How P By imposing prohibitory 
import duties ? No; that barbarism 
it tins left to the Christian nations 
of the north and west. How, thenP 
By the very expedients adopted by 
some of those Christian nations 
themselves within the last few years, 
in order to stimulate their subjects 
to a struggle with England in the 
modern modes of manufacture. The 
Sultan and his advisers attempted 
themselves to establish factories and 
founderies, but they discovered that 
the European manufacturer could 
deliver the article in Constantinople 
at a lower price than the Govern¬ 
ment could manufacture it at oh the 
spot. Still, as the movement is in its 
infancy, it is impossible to say what 
may not be done in time, should 
extraneous causes permanently raise 
the price of labour in the Western 
States, and should tranquillity 
obAIc the Turkish Govommqpt to 
develop its new plans for the re¬ 
integration and re-organization of 
the finances of the country. The 
contemporaneous stimulus to agri¬ 
culture, should it succeed, will bring 
about a solution of present difficul¬ 
ties more in accordance with the 
law* of political economy, inasmuch 
as it will enablo the Turks to ex¬ 
change their natural productions for 
the manufactures of the West. As 
it is, we would only caution the 
reader against the assumption that 
the decline of Turkish manufac¬ 
turing industry is any more con¬ 
clusive proof of a decay of race, 
than is afforded by the reduced con¬ 
dition of those classes of the popu¬ 
lation in western countries, whose 
subsistence was derived from manu¬ 
facture in the strict sense of the 
term, and who have been to a con¬ 
siderable extent * starved out’ by 
the rapid progress of machinery. ’ 
The English handdoom weaver, and 
the Flemish tisaerand, are not cited 
as examples of decay in either 
country, yet they are in a con¬ 


siderably worse position than the 
manufacturer of Bagdad or Aleppo, 
or any other of those numerous 
cities which once swarmed with 
the industrious artificers of the 
East. 

The commerce of Turkey is in a 
'"better condition than its industry. 
Taking the imports and the exports 
together, it may bo estimated at 
somewhat under twenty millions 
sterling per annum, exclusive of 
about one million for the commerce 
with the European tributary pro¬ 
vinces, and of about five millions 
and a quarter, the commerce of 
Egypt, as shown in the exports and 
imports of Alexandria, those to and 
from Turkish ports not being in¬ 
cluded in the calculation. The trade 
Ik* tween Turkey and England has 
increased to an extraordinary ex¬ 
tent, from about half a million (of 
imports) in 1827, to upwards of four 
millions in 1852. It should be ob¬ 
served, however, that not much more 
than half these English imports aro 
consumed in Turkey, the remainder 

C lassing by way of Trebizond to 
Persia. Turkey receives chiefly our 
cotton manufactures, linen manu¬ 
factures, hardware, iron, coal, and 
colonial produce. Our chief im¬ 
ports from, Turkey arc flax, raw 
silk, grain of various kinds, opium, 
&e. France is not in so favourable 
a position as regards her commerce 
with Turkey; the gross total of 
imports into Turkey from France 
being about a million, while the ex¬ 
ports of Turkey to France exceed two 
millions. Hie total commerce of Tur¬ 
key with Russia (exports and im- 

} >orts) is somewhat more than a mil- 
ion and a half sterling, tne balance 
of exports and imports being slightly 
in favour of Russia; with Austria, 
nearly three millions sterling; 
with Holland and Belgium about 
360,000/.; with Persia about one 
million; - with Switzerland, the 
United States, and other countries, 
about a million ana a half. These 
are all more or less on the increase, 
and do not include the commerce 
of Egypt by way of Alexandria. 
The navigation of Turkey, which is 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, is 
on the increase; but the most Re¬ 
markable evidence of progress is to 
be found in the rapid ana vast ex¬ 
tension of steam navigation for 
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mercantile purposes. Between 1841 
and 1849 the number of these 
steamers entering Constantinople 
had increased from 274 to 486. 
There is, as our readers are aware, 
a direct, and constant communica¬ 
tion by first-clans steamers lietween 
Southampton and Constantinople, 
and recently there lias been es¬ 
tablished a similar fine from Liver¬ 
pool. The communication between 
the capital anrl the main parts of the 
empire, in the Levant, tho Archi¬ 
pelago, and tho Black Sea, is singu¬ 
larly well-organized and regular. 
As we are not writing a full de¬ 
scription of the Ottoman Empire, 
but only putting forth a few facts as 
materials for forming a correct 
opinion as to itn resources, it is not 
necessary here to enter into details 
of the internal organization of the 
Turkish administration; Imt we may 
touch the subject with this general 
remark, that the great majority of 
recent representations are one-sided, 
and do not siilficiently consider the 
counteracting argument derived 
from the essential Orientalism of 
the people. 

Of the military resources of 
Turkey it is the less necessary to 
speak iu detail, because they nave 
of late been the subject of so much 
explanation nnd discussion. The 
ordinary active force *>1' the empire 
is about ltf),000 men; the reserve 
of equal number. These, with the 
irregular force of 61.5(H), and tho 
contingents of 110.000, make up a 
total force of nearly 500,000 men. 
These numbers, however, were es¬ 
timated in tho year 1850. anti they 
inadequately represent tho forces 
which have becu brought into tho 
field by Turkov, to resist Itussian 
aggression. All tho troops in the 
service of Turkey are. according 
to report, well fed, well paid, and 
in an effective condition. As to the 
navy, opinions are less unanimous. 
In 1850, the Turkish navy numbered 
74 ships of all sizes, with 4000 guns, 
and mannod by 25,000 men. Since 
that date, this branch of the Turkish 
force has been much increased ; and, 
as in the case of the army, the men 
arc said to be well cared for and well 
paid, according to Oriental notions. 

The financial system of Turkey, 
from being brought more directly m 
contact than any other part of the 


machinery with the methods adopted 
in the west, appears by comparison 
to be in a barbarous state. On a 
closer examination, we find a direct 
resemblance in the items of taxation 
and revenue ; but a rude fiscal sys¬ 
tem is combined with what in this 
country would be described as 
liberal legislation. Our details are 
taken from tho budget of 1850, 
as commented upon by a French 
traveller who published the re¬ 
sults of his observations, together 
with some interesting statements 
on Turkey, in one of the Paris news- 

f iapers, during and subsequent to 
lia sojourn in tlie country. Tho 
total Stale expenditure of Turkey is 
738,100,001) piastres, the total re¬ 
venue 731,000,000. The latter is 
composed of tenths, 220,000,000 
piastres; virgu, or income-tax, 
200,000,000; taxes on non-Mussul¬ 
man subjects, 40,000,000; customs 
duties, ( ,86,000,000; indirect, taxes, 
150,(XH"),(HJ0. The expenditure com¬ 
prises the ordinary items of army, 
uavy, civil service, nnd rivil list, 
w ith the amounts of which we need 
not trouble the reader ; ami also an 
item of 12,500.000 for the mainte¬ 
nance of what is called the adminis¬ 
tration of ‘ Vakoufs.’ Il is in this 
direction, ns well as in the rofgrm 
of the coinage, that the regenera¬ 
tion or restoration of the Turkish 
financial system may bo expected. 
The administration of the vakoufs is 
tho holder of three-fourths of the 
landed property of Turkey, which 
at a period wnen the laws were 
powerless for protection, was con¬ 
signed by the owners to its care, m 
being sacred. Under its manage¬ 
ment. this property yields but 
20,000,000 piastres per annum; yet 
the State pays the 12,500,000 
above-mentioned for the mainte¬ 
nance of mosques and charitable 
institutions. A partial parallel to 
this evil may bo found in the mal¬ 
administration of church and 
cathedral property in this country. 
The vakouf pays a rent to the 
owner, but that rent is calculated 
on ,the nominal coin, as it stood in 
former days, not at ita present value. 
The scheme of the new statesmen of 
Turkey is to take this property oat 
of the hands of the administration of 
vakoufs, and render it more pro¬ 
ductive, at the same time paying 
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a large additional sum for the main* 
tenancc of the mosques and cha¬ 
ritable institutions. It is hoped to 
realize an additional 60,000,000 
piastres; while the owners of pro¬ 
perty will receive new titles direct 
from the Sultan. The finances of 
Turkey have suffered severely from 
the depreciation of the coinage, aild 
the sacrifices which have to.be made 
in order to meet the engagements 
of tin* country in the undepreciated 
coin of other states. Much has been 
written against Turkey on the ground 
of this depreciated coinage, and tho 
deficit (though small) in the 
finances. The detractors of Turkey 
have but to turn to Austria, a Chris¬ 
tian state, where ihc currency is 
a drug, and w here the deficit of one 
year would go far to eat into tho 
whole annual revenue of Turkey. 

Our limits have permitted only a 
cursory \ iew of the subject ; hut 
enough has been elicited ty show, 
that whatever may he the positive 
deficiencies of Turkey in 'those 
elements of strength which aro 
necessary to complete the ideal of a 
great state, yet relatively, and by 
comparison, she occupies at least a 
respectable jmsitiwi. In agricul¬ 
ture, notw ithstanding her short¬ 
comings, she supplies tho wauts of 


her own people, and exports to 
no inconsiderable extent; in in¬ 
dustry she but shares the fate of 
oilier communities, unable to com¬ 
pete with tho gigantic manufacturing 
power of England; in commerce sho 
is respectable, to say the least; in 
her millt bit resources Bho lias fairly 
surprised the world; and her finances 
are being graduallyplaeed on n sound 
basis, v\ lth a fair prospect of indefi¬ 
nite improvement. While the Eu¬ 
ropean states with which we have 
compared her are concentrating 
their whole strength in tho consoli¬ 
dation of a worse than barbarous 
despotism, she is gradually emerging 
from the crudest forms of Oriental 
tyranny, into European civilization; 
and, more than all, while, in a state 
like Austria, the Government, cannot 
afford to divert its attention from 
the fatal duty of repressing chronic 
disaffection, Turkey has passed 
through the crisis oi a social revolu¬ 
tion, rendered all tho more dan¬ 
gerous by its close connexion with 
religious prejudices, and finds her¬ 
self even while yet in the transition 
period, free to devote her whole mi¬ 
litary and financial strength to tho 
task of defending herself aguinst a 
foreign invader. 


LAST WORDS OF A TRAVELLER LOST IN THE SNOW. 

t 

[SUGGESTED BY THE FATE OF A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN WHO WAS LOST IN CROSSING 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, OCTOBER, ISfil.j 

Q II! tis as though a century had past. 

Since on the vale beneath I looked my last; 

And yet, 'twas but this morning, glad of heart, 

I left its shades, nor feared from friends to part: 

Facnds! coldly falls that word upon my ear. 

Where are they now ? My voice they cannot hear. 

Though all is silent round, the muffled air 
To them no words of mine will downwards bca^ 

Alas! Alas! how quickly wanes the day, 

No longer can I trace my onward way; 

The stream, my only guide, has ceased to flow. 

And frozen dead, liqp buried ’neath the snow. 

Uncertain shapes, that fill my soul with dread. 

Loom through the mists like visions of the dead; 

And high in air, sharp crag and icy peak, 

Look frowning down, as they could vengeance wreak 
On man’s presumption, daring thus to tread 
A realm whence every living thing hath fled. 
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Thick, heavy fogs obscure the sky; no star. 

To guide the wanderer’s step shines from afar, 

And 'neath, seen dimly through the dusky air, 

Arc sights and forms of horror everywhere: 

Rivers, whilst raging, struck to sudden rest, 

Their towering waves in rigid heaps eomprest; 

Steep Alps that shelve to deep ravines below, 

Where noiseless sinks the cv^r falling snow. 

DreadyvasteH whence soon mf dying groans shall rise. 

And break the silence of these gloomy skies. 

Far easier ’twere on battle-field to die, 

Than midst this stillness, 'neath this leaden sky. 

But sure ! this cannot be the gentle earth. 

That loves her children, even from their birth; 

No mother ever thus forsook her child. 

With whom in grief she wept, in joy she smiled; 

Then why, where’er T look, beneath, above, 

Does Nature give no sign of tender love, 

But, deaf and pitiless, shuts out my prayer, 

And leaves me to the madness of despair. 

Oh, it is terrible, with sobs of pain 
To gasp for air, then heave it forth again, 

Ana while each moment fiercer grows the cold, 

To feel its iron grasp my limbs enfold. 

Alas! I know not if ’tin cold or heart. 

Which makes the ground thus scorch my aching feet; 

The snow, in flakes of fire, falls on my head, 

And withers up my brain—would I were dead. 

What! is it thus I must for sin atone, 

Push through the travail of my soul alone P 
What! shall the tortured body rob the sold 
Of all its strength its sufferings to control P 
When will these struggles end, and I be free? 

Would, without dying, I could come to thee. 

Oh God, my God. Ah ! have I not till now 
Upon thee called, strength of the lonely. Thou, 

Dear fulher, look on mo with pitying eye, 

If thou art near, in calmness I sllall die, 

Though chilling glaciers raise their heads around, 

And corpse-like lakes my dying form Burround. 

Yet fear hath gone, for all Thou dost is right, 

•By darkness Thou prepurest us for light; n 
And blest, thrice blest, Almighty God, are tliose 
With Christ who travail ere they taste repose. ° 

On Calvaries of suffering thus to sigh 
The soul away, is better than to die 
In sheltered vales, where mists too oft arise. 

And from them hide the sun and azure skies. 

The dreadful past is fading from my view, 

I know and feel that Thou. Lord God, art true, 

And now thy guardian angels w aiting by. 

To calm my struggles, catch my latest sigh. 

With softest touch, they close my weary eyes. 

And on their wings my spirit homeward flies. 
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TIFE aro never weary of historical 
" * restorations. The ‘ myth’ has 
ifi so many forms, and for so long a 
time, obscured our records, that no 
effort to efface it comes unwelcome. 
But when the security is endorsed 
with the name of Ellesmere we can¬ 
not refuse to do what in us lies4o 
negotiate. , 

Every reader of history has heard, 
and, for want of good reason to the 
contrary, has hitherto believed, that 
the revolution of 4 the Sicilian Ves¬ 
pers' in 1282, and the overthrow of 
the French rule in the island, were 
the results of a conspiracy as com¬ 
plete iu design and minute in detail 
as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
or the Popish Plot of Guido Fan kos. 
It seemed to be a not improbable ac¬ 
count of an event which annihilated 
the armaments, and rent the king- 
mightiest of the 
sovereigns, while 
dynasty of Sicily, 
result of a mighty 
which kings and na- 
aceomplices, while fo- 
aud foreign intrigue 
to its denouement. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, when the destinies of men 
were matters of market, and the 
rights of the commons yet undistin- 
guishable from the clumourings of 
half starved villains, such a cause 
obtained credit as being propor¬ 
tionate to the effects produced, the 
only alternative being a revolution 
originating in the mere motion of 
the people. No one stopped to dis¬ 
cover the inconsistencies of the tale, 
or to consider the source of the evi¬ 
dence upon whirlMt was founded. 
Even the Sicilians, it would appear, 
were, fChd were content to be, in ig¬ 
norance of the true history of their 
great revolution. They, like the 
rest of the world, were deceived by 
what we can hardly doubt from the 
case before us to nave been a deli¬ 
berate attempt on the part of the 
Angevins to revenge their defeat in 
the field by a misrepresentation of 
the motives of their conquerors. It 
was a Guelph and Ghibelline war of 
literature with fact; and, as must he 
the ease, where the former is not 


doms of the 
then European 
it changed the 
that it was 
* plot,’ in 
tions were 
reign gold 
contributed 


shackled by obligations to truth, in 
a half-educated age it carried the day. 

We must assume, fof the present, 
that our readers arc acquainted with 
the ordinary version or the Sicilian 
revolution, and shall only now draw 
their attention to one feature in the 
story, which we think contains a 
no slight evidencet>f the animus with 
which it is written—we mean the 
peculiar way in which the names of 
the chief actors in the dmina—Peter 
of Aragon and John of Procida—are 
respectively treated. The former, 
because he was tlirougliout the con¬ 
test the uncompromising and suc¬ 
cessful opponent of the Angevin fac¬ 
tion, is branded os a traitor, a con¬ 
spirator, and a perjured peace- 
breaker. The latter, though accord¬ 
ing to the admission of the historians 
themselves he had been the Ulysses 
as well as the Sinon of the plot, yet 
because he afterwards deserted from 
the side of Aragon, is exalted from 
the very beginning as a pure patriot 
and hero. 

We are unconscious of any special 
admiration for the character of Peter 
of Aragon, nor shall we incur the 
charge of favouritism if we remark 
upon the evidence by which the 
crime of conspiracy is supposed to 
have been eonctusi v e\y proved against 
him. As we shall have to go through 
the details of his part in the story 
hereafter, we will, to avoid repetition, 
illustrate his behaviour by ‘ putting’ 
(as the lawyer says) what appears, 
with a slight allowance for allegory, 
to be an analogous ease. Our .James 
the Second shall he Charles of Anjou, 
and William of Orange Peter of 
Aragon, w hose position, oy his mar¬ 
riage with the heiress presumptive 
of the legitimate Neapolitan house, 
may not unfairly be represented by 
that of the Du ten prince. Then sup¬ 
pose an English exile—Shaftesbury 
For inBtaftce, had he been still alive— 
employing his ting) at the Hague, 
like a spirit of mischief, in whisper¬ 
ing in the ear of William the reports 
of English discontent, to have gone 
so far as to promise on behalf of his 
friends at home that a Dutch inva¬ 
sion should be supported ; that Wil¬ 
liam, partly from cautious fears for 


* History of the War of the Sicilian VesjKrt, by Michele Asian. Edited by 
Lord Ellesmere. London: Bentley. 
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his own dominions, and partly from 
a wish (which ho more than suspected 
would be gratified) that the English 
nation should themselves call him to 
the succession, avoided any overt 
communication; and that, while ‘ the 
plot* lingered, the west-countrymen, 
maddened by the cruelties of Jeffe¬ 
ries and Kirke, and the Covenanters 
bursting from tlio tyranny of the 
council, had marched upon the me¬ 
tropolis, where the people were yet 
in suspense as to the fate of the 
bishops; that the Stuarts and their 
adherents were expelled, and, after 
certain delays consequent upon the 
suddenness of the movement and 
the excited hopes of the .Republicans, 
that it deputation from the Parlia¬ 
ment had waited upon William, then 
encamped on the French border, and 
requested him to assume the crown; 
wo say, supposing all this, would 
any one pretend tluit here was any 
proof of a conspiracy in esse, much 
less of William’s having been an 
accomplice f Yet, mat at is mutan¬ 
dis, we 11 link the case docs not so 
widely differ from that commonly 
called ‘ the Vespers’Conspiracy;’ and 
Peter of Aragon, upon no stronger 
evidence, has been couwctcd over 
and over again of the full charge. 

Later historians, not content with 
assuming the above hypothesis ua 
proved, proceeded to spice the tale 
with pure invention to suit the par¬ 
tisan or romantic tastes of their dif¬ 
ferent readers. Thus ‘ the conspi¬ 
racy’ is said to have been hatching 
^amongst the whole Sicilian nation 
for n considerable time, whilst John 
of Proeidfv, ‘the indefatigable mis¬ 
sionary of revolt, in the disguise of 
a monk <>i v Ix'ggar, Hew from Con¬ 
stantinople to Rome, and from Sicily 
to Saragossa,’ to bespeak protection 
for the future insurgents. 1 The 
treaty’ of molt ‘was sealed with 
the siguot of Pope Nicholas himself, 
tbo enemy of Charles, and his deed 
of gift transferred the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the house of Anjou to 
Aragon.’* Finally, Procida made 
a tour of the island of Sicily, Brutus 
like, in the disguise of a sunpleton, 
to communicate intelligence, and to 
prepare for the simultaneity of the 
rising. And yet the secret 'so widely 
diffused and so freely circulated was, * 
as Gibbon, with almost ironical cre¬ 


dulity, remarks, ‘preserved above 
two years' (some soy even longer) 
‘ with impenetrable discretion.’ The 
last of all the fanciful additions wag 
that of Boccaeio, who put the finish¬ 
ing touch of dramatic interest in the 
* vespers’ Bell,’ which gave the con¬ 
federates the signal, and the plot its 
heme. 

Tbo romance thus manufactured 
has been grafted into the historic 
page, apparently without a suspicion 
of its authenticity. The historian 
of the Decline and Vail enjoys the 
credit of having been the first to ex- 
jpress a doubt upon the subject, 
which, however, is said to have been 
suggested by Voltaire. But be this 
as it may, their joint scepticism (if 
such it be) goes no further than to 
discredit any connexion between the 
actual outbreak and the great con¬ 
spiracy, on w Inch Gibbon dw ells with 
such complacency as rolling back tho 
tide of [.atm conquest from the East. 
‘It may be questioned,’ lie says, 
‘ whether thcinslnnt explosion of Pa¬ 
lermo were the effect of accident or 
design.' lie afterwards reverts with 
all his former ardour to the idea of 
the plot. Having described the in¬ 
cident which caused the ‘explosion,’ 
he adds, that * the conspirator* seized 
the opportunity ’ to execute their de¬ 
sign, ‘ the revolt being inspired by 
the presence or the soul of Procida.’ 

ISisniomli, not yielding his belief in 
Procida\s sole concoction of tin* plot, 
thinks that lu? hand may be seen in 
‘stirring up the passions of the 
people, and sending to Palermo the 
nobles and the soldiers to assume 
tbe direction of the movement, well 
assured that the occasion would not 
be delayed.’ (Quoted, Amari, Ap¬ 
pendix.) Even the philosophic his¬ 
torian of the Middle Aye*, though 
ho at first appears to doubt freely 
the truth of the ordinary version, 
seems unable to clear himself from 
the supposed ditliculties of not adopt¬ 
ing a lull belief in Peter’s enttro 
complicity. And yet one part of the 
popular story ia as uuauthentic as 
the other: the existence of the con- 
apii^ey is as unreal as the cliarges 
of active complicity against either 
Peter of Aragon or John of Procida. 
At least the evidence before us proves 
incontestably that such a complexion 
of afiairs was unknown to those who 
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were contemporary with the events 
themselves. Lord Ellesmere com¬ 
pares the resulfs of Amari’s work 
with that of Niebuhr’s in Roman 
history. However much they may 
resemble each other in effect, there 
is, nevertheless, a wide difference in 
the respective processes of the two 
historians, os well as in the subjeofs 
with which they had to deal. In the 
one case was a series of legedds repre¬ 
senting a state of tilings primd facie 
unreal, but which had been looked 
upon as agreeably filling an otherwise 
blank page in tho world's story, yet 
withal evidently more than mere 
idle tales, though their meaning had 
not as yet lieen discovered. The 
master mind of Niebuhr, in an 
apparent chaos, discovered a prin¬ 
ciple and a system, and, with the 
rnd of materials scattered up and 
down through all history, reared 
a graceful and regular building, 
but one founded at best oidy upon 
conjecture, and dependent* for its 
existence upon future confirma¬ 
tion. Anian, on the other baud, 
simply turns upon the dishonest 
inventions of men the reflection of 
that great modern mirror, the State- 
pnper Office, and as it was at the 
touch of 1 hat spear of celestial tem¬ 
per, which 

No falsehood can endure, 

* * * * but returns, 

Of force, to its own likeness0 

so has the high-blown conceit of 
historic fraud melted before the 
plain tale of truth and reality. We 
are enabled to judge not only how 
complete was the work of falsifica¬ 
tion, bui also how bitter must liavo 
been defeat to those who could avail 
themselves of sue!* a subterfuge to 
avoid their di<*gracc. 

Mr. Amari. in his Appendix, en¬ 
ters into a comparison of the several 
versions of tl»*i story which he finds 
in various liistorians, contemporary 
or otherwise. Through this part 
of his work we have uo desire to 
follow him. We shall prefer point¬ 
ing out some of the evidence af¬ 
forded by contemporary public docu¬ 
ments against the belief of any foreign 
interference, or indeed foreign in¬ 
trigue, having been in any sense 
the cause of the Sicilian revolution. 

In a bull of Pope Honorius, dated 
in 1285, three years after ‘the Ves¬ 
pers,’ it is expressly declared that 
the proximate causes of the disturb¬ 


ances in the island were the fearful 
extortion and oppression practised 
upon' the inhabitants by the Angevin 

S overument—evils which Charles of 
jijou is therefore advised to correct 
as a sure means of recovering, what 
he professed to desire, tho lost affeo- 
tious of his formor subjects. (App. 
333.) 

As regards the part which Peter 
of Aragon is alleged to have played 
in the drama, we have the evidence 
of his bitterest enemies. First, wo 
turn to the bulls issued by tho suc¬ 
cessive Popes, and heaping ana¬ 
themas and excommunications upon 
the heads of the Aragonese monarch 
and his adherents for certain crimes 
specified therein. We may he sure 
that the success of Peter and the 
Sicilians hn<l so far exasperated the 
Roman See that nny charges made 
bv the hitter would lack no colours 
winch either malice or industry 
could supply. And yet it is not, 
pretended to accuse tho offender of 
conspiring w ilh the Sicilians against 
Anjou, nor is a conspiracy even 
alluded to. Peter’s utmost crime is 
that of being the dux et auripa of 
the discord between tho Holy Seo 
and her revolted vassals (he is no¬ 
where described as the auetor of 
such discord), and principally it is 
alleged that to this uneliristinri pur¬ 
pose he had directed an expedition, 
which he had allowed the Pope to 
believe w as intended against African 
infidels. (App. 320—332.) 

Secondly, Charles of Anjou, in 
reality the principal victim of thq 
supposed conspiracy, in a letter 
dated May 1282,—/«.»/ after the out¬ 
break in Sicily,—and requesting 
assistance of Pliilip tfte Bold of 
France, makes no mention of Piter, 
or of a conspiracy ; and ill the nego¬ 
tiations for (lie duel between himself 
and the King of Aragon, in which 
both parlies were to prove their re¬ 
criminative charges, Charles com¬ 
plains only of Peter’s invunon of 
Sicily, contra r a pi one e in rnal mode, 
but not a word escapes him tending 
to connect such invasion with any 

J ircvious design. Again, after tbHc 
ailure of the arrangements for tho 
duel, when Charles would be most 
anxious to blacken the fame of his 
adversary in the eyes of Europe by 
even the most reckless charges, all 
his accusations of perfidy go no 
further than that Peter hod, while 
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engaged in warlike preparations, 
whose object he would not avow, 
made offers of intermarriage between 
his own family and that of Naples. 

Having tlien emended this hitherto 
corrupt passage, wo will endeavour, 
w itli the aid of the light thus gained, 
to run through the narrative of ‘ the 
Sicilian Vespers,’ first briefly touch¬ 
ing upon some of the chief points in 
the previous history of the island, 
which wo think will tend to a better 
understanding of the revolution und 
its true causes. 

Liberty, we may premise, was a 
lant of native growth in Southern 
taly. The Lombard, the Greek, 
and the Saracen had preserved till 
the tenth century institutions inno¬ 
cent of the feudal spirit. A ml when 
that system was ate last introduced 
by the Norman Conquest, many 
circumstances tended to mitigate its 
rigour and restrict its limits. To 
the obstacles which Nature offered 
to a foreign conqueror in the two 
kingdoms, were added the influence 
of numerous rich and important 
cities—moral harriers against which, 
as in Spain, the advancing tide of 
feudalism fretted in vain. Again, 
the vast, powers assumed by and 
conceded to the Church, to whose 
authority the Normans, * few in 
number, aud having no title but their 
swords,’ were glad to defer, and the 
great quantity of laud which re¬ 
tained its allodial nature, narrowed 
the field of merely military power -, 
while, last hut not least, the charac¬ 
ters of the Norman monarchs them¬ 
selves gave to the innovation less 
violent pretensions than it elsewhere 
introduced. 

The constitution of the Norman 
sovereigns was scarcely less vene¬ 
rated in Sicily than were the Saxon 
laws by our ancestors. In theory it 
recognised a more complete balance 
of the pow ers of the state than w e 
are prepared for at so early a period, 
while its practical influence was 
gratefully remembered as the source 
of mild and equitable government. 
The crown, instead of representing 
only a precarious ehiefship amongst 
turbulent jieers. seems to have more 
nearly resembled the executive cen¬ 
tral power of the state which w e find 
in a modern limited monarchy, 
undisturbed by territorial privileges 
Or jurisdictions. The nobles, 
neither too numerous to awe nor too 


few to embolden the sovereign, are 
described as animated by an almost 
patriarchal spirit. The third estate, 
m the full enjoyment of commercial 
immunity, and possessing a reason¬ 
able voice in tne legislature, were 
peaceful and contented. Serfdom 
was almost unknown. 

*4 The first shock sustained by the 
hitherto prosperous liberties of Sicily 
was the sudden failure of the line 
of Norman kings, whereby the whole 
Southern monarchy passed as a 
princess’s dowry under the house of 
Suabia. The tyranny of Henry the 
Fourth and the absenteeism of his 
sou Frederick the Second, entirely 
alienated the affections of the people, 
whilst it aroused a determination to 
look to themselves for the preserva¬ 
tion of their rights. On the death 
of Frederick they rebelled, and pro¬ 
claimed a republic under the protec¬ 
tion of the Homan See, hut so feeble 
was the assistance rendered by the 
latter, that in four years they again 
were’crushed under the yoke of the 
bastard Manfred. Twelve years of 
misgovernnient yielded them an easy 

f irey to Charles of Anjou, at the 
lead of an army of eondottieri, col¬ 
lected from all nations for the plun¬ 
der of the South. And for sixteen 
years it would almost seem that tho 
King and his nobles desired nothing 
more than to emulate the infamy of 
VcrAs. 

Tho author of The Decline and 
Fall, m one of his favourite periods, 
sums up the condition of tne ron- 

S ucred nation -.—‘ The new king- 
oms of Charles,’ he says, ‘were 
afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression; and the 
lives and fortunts of his Italian sub¬ 
jects were sacrificed the greatness 
of their master and the licentious¬ 
ness of his followers.’ Mr. Amari’s 
narrative will show' tjbiat the great, 
though in this matter credulous, 
historical freethinker has unwit¬ 
tingly enunciated the true causes of 
the revolution. 

Tho most ruthless government 
Sicily had yet experienced was that 
of .Frederick the Second, whose 
foreign wars had proved a ceaseless 
drain upon the blood and treasure of 
his people. Hut though he liad 
greatly increased the taxation, he 
granted one sensible boon in the 
abolition of compulsory military ser¬ 
vice. Charles, without abating any 
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of his attacks upon the purse, re* 
established the arbitrary power of 
the Crown over the persons of his 
subjects, compelling them to serve 
in the fleet as well as the army; and 
in order to force recusants to appear, 
the government imprisoned or lined 
their relatives. But further, as if to 
fill up the measure of insolence in 
the conqueror and endurance in the 
subject, no household was safe from 
outrage in what it holds most dear— 
the honour of its women. Violence 
or deceit were mercilessly employed 
to work 


and 
will 
The excesses 


-the inexpiable wrong, the 

unutterable shame, 

That turns the coward's heart to steel, 
the sluggard's blood to flame. 

To the remonstrances of the 
afflicted people Charles turned a 
deaf ear. Their delegates hardly 
escaped with life, and the character 
of the monarch was too well known 
to render the advocacy of Sicilian 
w rungs eitb^/^&afe or a grateful 
task, ^jd'^^aliiependent bl‘ the 
Pop Third, threat* 

wrath of God 
overlook such 
meaning of 
Bj^^w^Charles. ‘ 1 am 
fSm that God Al- 

ir#^ n, ‘ ,,ent he 

_*v.*v ; card of with a 

;ar(1eu them as a gene- 
thu brutality of his 
Stormers during a sack. The men 
had served his punposc, and must 
serve it again ; and he would not, if 
he dared, curtail their licence. If 
they exacted too severe a return, vet 
rietis! was all the consolation he 
could offer. • 

He himself, cold and otherwise 
passionless, was solely bent upon en¬ 
larging liia dogninion. He had, with 
* this view, connected bis family with 
that of the titular Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople and the French dynasty 
in the Morea. and had also purchased 
the title of King of Jerusalem ; in¬ 
tending to make the Latin cause a 
stepping stone for his own ambition. 
His authority seemed to be suffici¬ 
ently established in. Italy as head of 
the Guelnhie faction. His creature, 
Martin the Fourth, had lately been 
chosen Pope, so that nothing now 
hindered his long-promised East- 
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cm campaign. For some years 
Italy had rung with warlike pre¬ 
parations his fleets and armies 
awaited but their leader’s signal. 
Charles’s pride and confidence knew 
no bounds—all seemed to be hiB, 
and extortion and oppression re¬ 
doubled their efforts to drain from 
his present subjects the means of 
further conquest. 

It is at this point that the common 
version goes astray, and Angevin 
dishonesty, combined with Italian 
love of dramatic, effect, has as- 
tributed to other than natural 
causes a result which was us ne¬ 
cessary as the roar that follows 
the explosion. We should say 
that the bow hud been overdrawn, 
and that, the rebound and its con¬ 
sequences were at hand. Our his¬ 
torians refer the same effects to the 
great * conspiracy,’ the secret work¬ 
ings of which, like a rat, gnawed the 
bowstring of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Throughout the peninsula thero 
had arisen a loat hing of the avarice 
and insolence of the conquering 
foreigner. A passion peculiar to in¬ 
dividual Italians was fostered and 
augmented by the municipal feeling, 
and for a time all consented to 
fuse minor differences in the 
hotter furnace of revenge. Some 
otherwise uuimportant disturbances 
in Tuscany had been distinguished 
bv this animosity of race. ‘ Heath 
to the French,’ had been a war-cry 
which had rallied many patriot 
spirits to deal destruction among the 
unsuspecting foe. It could hardly be 
supposed that from a feeling like this 
such a nation as the Sicilians should 
be exempt. If they h§d hitherto 
boifred to the storm it was from other 
causes than that of insensibility to 
their disgrace. 

Sixteen years (says our author) of con¬ 
stant exjMMiuro to violence had operated 
powerfully on the energetic diameter of 
the Sicilian people, and bad completely 
changed its tone. IJfom having been 

joyous it had become gloomy. 

Every pulse throbbed with fear, writes 
a remonstrance of this unhappy people. 
.... Their poetical ardour gave puce 
to gloomy meditation—to sadness and 
shame—to profound hatred and burning 
thirst for vengeance; fierce passions, 
which spread from those who suffered 
injury to those who only witnessed it; 
from the eager to the slothful—from the 
fiery to the meek— from the daring to 
z s 
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the cowardly: through every age, rank, 
and Hex. Private emotions, private in¬ 
terests, were silenced for the time, or 
contributed to swell the tide of popular 
feeling, more powerful than any con¬ 
spiracy, because it mocks the suspicious 
watchfulness of rulers, and a hundredfold 
exceeds their power. 

It was clear that the opportunity 
only was wanting for the smothered 
fire to burst out. Thus the year 
1282 dawned in Sicily. The inter¬ 
ruption given to the Easier festivi¬ 
ties by the insolent, or licentious 
conduct of some French offi¬ 
cials supplied the occasion. The 
events which followed arc too 
well know'll to require detail. 
The bn cute gained strength and im¬ 
portance in its progress, and the 
sword, which was draw r n to avenge 
only a private insult, was not 
sheathed till it had slain or expelled 
every foreigner in the island, and 
the power of Charles of Anjou liad 
been trampled m the (lust,. 

Perhaps we can hardly w onder, con¬ 
sidering t he combined suddenness, 
simultaneity, and success of the out¬ 
break in all parts of Sicily, that histo¬ 
rians who looked no fart her than these 
effects shoidd have clung to the be¬ 
lief in its being the work of design, 
(*ven after a doubt hud occurred to 
their minds. After the complete 
history of the various stages of the 
revolution which Mr, Auiari gives 
us, we can no longer hesitate in at¬ 
tributing it to causes simply acci¬ 
dental. We are persuaded that, 
hud the ease lieen otherwise, lmd 
there really been a conspiracy of 
the Sicilian nobles with foreign 
princes, mother the Government 
would have assumed the form 
which it did, nor would the nation 
have been left so utterly unpre¬ 
pared to meet tlie vengeance of 
Charles, as we know to nave been 
the case; we cannot get away from 
the alternative that, cither no con¬ 
spiracy existed, qp if any did exist be¬ 
fore the outbreak, that the tumul¬ 
tuary character which the movement 
assumed overpowered the original 
design, and carried the revolution tie 
facto far beyond its predetermined 
limits. Either is destructive of the 
common tale. 

For the first draft of the new con¬ 
stitution, was the pure offspring of 
the popular will taking into its own 
bauds the supreme authority, Tho 


accounts, indeed, are scanty, and 
very slight information as to the in¬ 
stitutions promulgated, or the names 
connected with them, has come down 
to us. But Mr. Atnari's researches 
establish sufficiently for our purpose 
the democratic character of the Gt>- 
veipment, W'hieh was in fact modelled 
afldr the short-lived republic of1254. 
the intention being that the chief 
executive, after the general Italian 
fashion, should be vested in the hands 
of a foreign podenla. Each city w as 
to form a separate polity under one 
or more * captains of the people,’ and 
our author suggests that probably 
Messina and Palermo were to be 
beads of incorporations. 

This view of things, we sny, is 
more than hypothesis. Tt is illus¬ 
trated by the condition of Messina, 
in which we find the people supreme 
til! after the beginning of the siege, 
nearly three months from the date 
of ■ the Vespers,’ when they for the 
first time felt that, their own leaders 
being unsuited to the necessities of 
the lime, they must look to the 
hitherto forgotten nobles as being 
by education and habit the fittest to 
direct their eflbrts. Where were the 
nobles, the so-called chief * conspira¬ 
tors,’ it]) to that time r It is more 
than probable that they had for years 
past been scattered in exile, and that 
they did not conceive the idea of re¬ 
turning till after the revolution. 
Wo may at least remark upon one fact 
as significant of the dearth of mili¬ 
tary capacity in those days of need. 
The citizens of Leontinum were 
glad to elect Macaldft, the wife 
of Alaimo do Lentini, ns their 
lender—a woman of masculine spirit 
and education, bat still a woman; 
lier husband, as is well known, filling 
a like situation ip Messina during 
nearly the whole of the siege. 

Again, had the ordinary version 
of ‘ the Vespers’ been true, and the 
revolution been, in any sense of tho 
word, designed, it is impossible that 
the authors should have been so 
careless of their interests as not to 
Lave provided for the defence of the 
island from the certain vengeance of 
Charles of Anjou, now at the height 
of his power, and about to take the 
command of a mighty armament. 
It would have been to little purpose 
that ’ the mine was prepared with 
deep and dangerous artifice,’ could 
it have been exploded so heedlessly 
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and with bo little effect. Besides, 
even had the outbreak been prema¬ 
ture, we know enough of the charac¬ 
ter of Peter of Aragon to make it 
unlikely that he would willingly 
have risked the loss of the prise he 
so much desired by delay mg his 
arrival in Sicily for more than Jour 
mdnths. He did not sail from Spain 
ou his African expeditioujlill the be¬ 
ginning of June (Append, p. 317), 

• the Vespers’ massacre having com¬ 
menced on the 31st of March: and 
his ultimate landing in Sicily did not 
take place till late in August. 

But it is time for us to account 
for the appearaneo of the Spaniard 
on the stage. Peter had married, 
before the French conquest of 
Naples, Constance, daughter (some 
say sister) of Manfred, the last king, 
diaries of Anjou, having closely im¬ 
prisoned all the other children, or 
tlnsr existence having been forgotten, 
Constance wus regafded a § the sole 
heiress of the House of Suabia, and 
she failed not to keep her husband 
in mind of her rights. It was said, 
too, that Conradin, the grandson of 
Frederick the Second, ami another 
of Charles’s victims, had on the scaf¬ 
fold designated Peter his heir and 
avenger. As such lus court had been 
for somp time past the refuge of all 
who had suffered from Angevin ty¬ 
ranny, and who looked for mainte¬ 
nance, or hoped for revenge. Among 
this number the most distinguished 
were Roger Loria and Conrad Lan¬ 
cia, themselves allied by birth or mar¬ 
riage with the Queen, and the im¬ 
mortal John of Proeida. By their 
means Peter had doubtless frequent 
information as to Sicilian wrongs and 
news of resistance. He had besides 
embraced the cause of Michael Pa- 
larologus, the qupsi legitimate occu¬ 
pant of the throne of Constantinople 
—against whom the Western king¬ 
doms were leagued for the restora¬ 
tion of the Latin dynasty—and ho 
might well consider a descent upon 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
as the best diversion be could devise 
in favour of his Eastern ally. Peter’s 
attention in consequence for#some 
time had been directed to the defence 
of his dominions at home, in case of 
his own absence!; and, to throw 
Charles as much as possible off his 
guard, he had even proposed a treaty 
of marriage. Under cover of an in¬ 


tended expedition against the Moors, 
he also made considerable levies of 
troojis: and it may possibly be true 
that ho was assisted by supplies from 
Constantinople; As far, therefore, 
as resolutions went, a Sicilian inva¬ 
sion liad been contemplated as soon 
sa Charles should sad for the East, 
long before ‘ the Vespers’ explosion. 
It will he remembered that ail that 
has been objected to is any supposed 
connexion between such imperfect 
designs and the actual revolution. 
Had Gibbon been more attentive 
to dates he might have spared 
his sneer at * the patriot Speemlis,’ 
for disclaiming any correspondence 
between Peter and the Sicilians. 
The natioual historian was, when lie 
used the expression, nulla comm uni - 
rafo consilio (as is often the ease with 
Livy), truthfully reluting a fact, of 
which perhaps he did not at. the time 
recognise the importance. The words 
refer to any correspondence before 
‘ the Vespers.' Voter, as Mir. 
Amuri's dates will elucidate, did not 
‘ happen to be with a licet and army 
on the African roust’ till after the 
Sicilians had made a two months’ 
experiment of an arrangement in 
which he bore no part ; and when 
he did arrive in Sicily lie wus too 
late to render any assistance to Mes¬ 
sina, whose daring citizens had, after 
a three months’ siege, disheartened 
and repulsed the invaders. 

Whether the Sicilians despaired 
of finding any Italian bold enough 
to accept the oflice of Podextu in 
the teeth of Charles, or began to 
mistrust their own powers of self-go¬ 
vernment, wo are not informed. 
Each probably hud it%»haro of in¬ 
fluence; while, in further favour of 
reaction, the nobles, returning from 
exile, were naturally desirous to 
restore the monarchy. Many eyes, 
therefore, wore doubtless turned to 
the camp of Peter, and many hoped 
what none ventured to propose. In 
this suspense Peter’s embassy to 
Home, sent to ask for the assistance 
usually granted to a crusader, was 
driven into Palermo by a storm. 
One of the envoys, hearing of the 
difficulty, boldly entered the Purlin- 
meat, and advised the deputies to 
offer the throne to his muter, at 
once ready at hand to assist them, 
as well as being their moat natural 
leader. Hie 1 scene* w as doubtless 
S Z 2 
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not improvised, and, Mt. Amari 
justly remarks, is probably the only 
circumstance in the whole of the 
history which hears the slightest 
semblance of design. Be this as it 
may, the proposition was adopted 
with acclamation by an assembly in 
which were many accomplices : and 
Peter arrived m Sicily, having 
attained the object of his ambition 
by a simpler and more straight¬ 
forward path than his own policy 
unassisted by circumstances had 
pointed out to him. 

Such appear to be the true cha¬ 
racters in which the history of this 
momentous revolution is written, 
when the veil of falsehood and igno¬ 
rance 1ms been rent from before it. 
"We hail the restoration with feel¬ 
ings of unrnixed delight. We hare 
no time-hallowed legends to mourn 
for like those which faded before 
the wand of the ruthless German in 
Koman story. We oven doubt 
whether the result obtained be not 
every whit as romantic (to all save 
an Italian imagination) os aught 
which Mr. Araari's criticism has de¬ 
stroyed. There is, at any rate, an 
act of tardy justice rendered to the 
reputation of the Sicilian nation. 

For, hitherto, we have regarded 
(o« we could not help doing), ‘ the 
Vespers’ us glorious to all save those 
immediately concerned in it. The 
results of the outbreak w f e could not 
but admire, as, indeed, we could 
hardly resist acknowledging its ne¬ 
cessity. But it was impossible 
thoroughly to sympathize with what 
appeared to be a simple repetition 
of scenes of treachery and outrage, 
with which we were familiar in the 
history of Greek and Italian faction. 
Here were a people who, after sub¬ 
mitting without resistance, almost 
insensibly to every indignity, na¬ 
tional and individual, which tyranny 
could devise, suddenly emerge from 
their degradation to redeem their 
character by the deeds of bravos— 
with this further reproach, that fo¬ 
reign gold or intrigue appeared to 
have prompted a reveuge which 
patriotism had shrunk from. And 
with the bloodshed all enthusiasm (if 
such it could be called) seemed to 
cease. The people freed themselves 
from one tyrant to pass as dupes 
and slaves under the yoke of an¬ 
other. 

lu what a different light do we 


now regard the Sicilians! Patient 
under insult and oppression, be¬ 
cause, as good sons of the Church, 
they were loath to believe that 
she was indeed allied with their 
enemies, but hoping, almost against 
hope, that her arm would, though 
late/be raised in their defence, $n 
unforeseen accident placed in their 
own hands the opportunity of an 
immediate remedy. The sight of 
blood roused the savage nature of 
men smarting under insult and 
tyranny, and a thousand wrongs 
were in one hour revenged. With¬ 
out design, even without concert, 
save that which a momentary' sym¬ 
pathy inspires, they hurried to take 
every man his share in the shame or 
glory of that day. 

But, as the slaughter had been 
neither premeditated nor unpro¬ 
voked, so was it neither * the be-all 
nor the end-all’ of the outbreak. To 
secure tlrt'ir freedom—the people’s 
sole object—it was as necessary to 
avoid a domestic tyranny as to break 
off a foreign yoke. We can hardly 
exaggerate the difficulties of the first 
months of Sicily’s flow-bom liberty, 
when wo remember the dangers of 
her isolated position, the power of 
her foes, and the inexperience, nay, 
even ignorance of her people, ns 
well of their wants as of the 
means of satisfaction. Yet we see 
them, neither betrayed by success, 
nor debauched by anarchy, without 
a leader or an ally, trusting only in 
themselves, fearlessly' erect a con¬ 
stitution, and prepare firmly to de¬ 
fend themselves against the most 
powerful sovereign in Europe. Acci¬ 
dent favoured their self-dependent 
efforts, and was the means of restor¬ 
ing. under a king of* their own 
choice, the beloved' constitution of 
their ancestors. We, whose fore¬ 
fathers, about the samfl time, had 
been vainly contending for the ob¬ 
servance of an imperfect Charter, 
under .which pretence they had rent 
the kingdom in pieces with civil 
war, should be able to appreciate an 
equally early, but more successful, 
establishment of national indepen¬ 
dence. 

Were confirmatory evidence 
wanted, the history of the next 
twenty years of Sicily’s career 
would afford a complete illustration 
of the truth of Mr. Amari’a version. 
It would be vain here to attempt 
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to describe in detail the glorious 
and, with a few exceptions, suc¬ 
cessful struggle which Sicily main¬ 
tained single-handed against Charles 
and his son, assisted By the powers 
of France micl the Vatican. Suffice 
it to say, that the principles of ‘ the 
Vespers’ are indelibly written on 
every page. We find tho hime 
moderate desires, but the same de¬ 
voted determination, the*same vigo¬ 
rous self-reliance, the same dignity 
of conduct. 

Sicily, after her deed of successful 
daring (remarks our author), was con¬ 
scious of her powers: amongst her people 
were many lofty spirits owing to tho 
civil franchises she hail obtained, to her 
.unwonted material prosperity, to the 
force of her arms, of which so many 
proofs had been given, and to the va¬ 
rious talents ami powers called into ex¬ 
ercise in state affairs, when they became 
the common property of all. (Vol. ii. 
p. 309.) 

The same qualities survived in all 
their freshness after more than two 
centuries of anarehy ; and u'lien the 
rest of the monarchy groaned under 
the weight of overgrown Spanish 
rule, the Sicilian parliament firmly 
and fearlessly withstood the extor¬ 
tions of Charles the Fifth and his 
son Philip. 

Never was contest more thoroughly 
national, but it, was for scrupu¬ 
lously national objects. Never were 
monarebs followed to the field 
by a more devoted and patient 
people, so long as their interests re¬ 
mained unmerged in those of other 
nations. Six armameuts landed in 
suecession on the shores of Sicily. 
Many of the leaders changed sides, 
—neither Peter nor James, their 
two first kings, were true—but the 
Sicilians remained the same; in 
defeat uncouqyercd, amidst trea¬ 
sons unshaken, gathering courage 
and confidence even from misfor¬ 
tunes. They were, as one of their 
orators declared, ready for any 
emergency rather than lower their 
eagles to the detested lilies. (Vol. iii. 

P- &•) 

But perhaps the most striking 
feature which these volume^reveal 
in the conduct of Sicily at this time 
is in her relations with Borne. Long 
before ‘the Vespers,’ she had en¬ 
joyed comparative emancipation from 
ecclesiastical interference. Her Nor- 
mnn monarchs (though feudal sub¬ 
jects) had, as is well known, extorted 


from the Popes legantine authority in 
their own dominions. Yet Sicily had 
never flagged in her spiritual fide¬ 
lity, not unwillingly persuading her¬ 
self that Romo would cherish such 
unstrained allegiance. But her eyes 
were opened when, on making her 
submission after tho revolution, and 
entreating the Pope to confirm her 
act, the only answer vouchsafed was 
acommaudto return unconditionally 
to her former servitude, with a threat 
of the usual ecclesiastics! thunders 
in ease of disobedience. This, added 
to the cold and insulting indifference 
with which her appculs for redress, 
wliile it might have been peacefully 
obtained, had been rejected, dis¬ 
covered the mor:il weakness of that 
power to which she had hitherto 
trusted; while it proved how dan- 

t 'erous the sacred influence would 
leeome when wielded ns an instru¬ 
ment of warfare in the hands of her 
ruthless enemies. The discovery 
thus early was of an infinite value. 
Sicily at once renounced all ties 
between herself and the V'at icon, 
and nothing tended more to tho 
development of the bold sentiments 
and uncompromising behaviour 
which mark her career. ‘ God had 
raised up another Peter for their 
defence.’ her citizens somewhat pe¬ 
dantically answered to the remon¬ 
strance's of the Roman envoys. They 
even ventured to arraign the eon- 
duct, of the See in somcwliat striking 
language for those, times. A com¬ 
mon citizen of Agosta, to the fair 
speeches of Ijie legate, when ho 
found tlrnt force hail failed to pro¬ 
duce obedience, said— 

Wo regard the Church as our mother, 
but he («/» who now rifles her as our 
enemy, since he semis weapons and 
combatants to fight against us. Inquire 
now oithe legate whether God ever com¬ 
manded Christian blood to be shed in 
order to reduce Christians to servitude. 
If he tells you that tie has so enjoined it, 
he misbelieves the Gospel; and let him 
learn from us that the only weajKjns 
given to the Church by the Christian 
faith are humility, the cross, and works 
of meekness. (Vol. ii. p. 219.) 

Afterwards Boniface, having failed 
to detach Frederick, sou of Peter, 
from the cause of Sicily by the lurb 
of a foreign marriage, sent a monk 
to the island to preach peace and 
forgiveness of alf past offences, if 
the people would but turn and re¬ 
pent. As an earnest of the Pope's 
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intentions, the churchman produced 
sealed parchments in blank, and 
bade his hearers consult with what 
pardons and privileges—with what 
terms, in short—those blanks should 
be filled tip. They mocked at his 
deceit, and defied its author. ‘Know,’ 
said they, ‘ tliat the Sicilians will no 
more endure a foreign yoke nor any 
king but of their own choice. And 
see here/ continued one of them, 
unsheathing his sword, ‘it is from 
this that the Sicilians look for peace, 
and not from your lying parch¬ 
ments.’ (Vol. iii. p. 37.) 

These bold words prove more 
dearly than mere feats of antis the 
spirit of resistance which luul awa¬ 
kened in Sicily. We should remem¬ 
ber that the century in which Inno¬ 
cent the Third lmd wielded the Ho¬ 
man sceptre had not yet expired; 
and though her Angevin partisanship 
had somewhat lowered her in Ttaly, 
the Holy See still maintained her 
moral intlnenee unimpaired in the 
eyes of Europe. And as the war 
proceeded, a sort of reaction was 
produced, which was unfavourable 
to Sicily. The origin and merits of 
the contest were forgotten, and nil 
sense of right and wrong paled be¬ 
fore the irresistible fact that one of 
the contending parties was in fact, 
though not in name, the Church. 

The recollection of this staggered 
many of the Sicilians themselves, 
who, the instant they recognised a 
divided duty, seemed to tlimk that 
religion might justify even treason. 
For towards the close of the war wo 
find many men of hitherto un¬ 
blemished honour putting this sort 
of pious compromise upon them¬ 
selves, and betraying the strong¬ 
holds of their country to the inva¬ 
der. Patuno and Catania, plaecs 
of the utmost importance, were thus 
lost after successful defences; and 
iu many more the treason was pre¬ 
vented by discovery'. 

Far these efforts, it is true, our 
author endeavours to find a far dif¬ 
ferent cause, by pointing to the 
abundant means'of corruption which 
the mutability of fendal tenure 

E laced in tho hands of the invading 
■adera. Bnt they could deal only 
in promises contingent upon success, 
a condition in which the Sicilian 
government de facto was at least 
their equal. The lands of the rene¬ 
gade Lorias and Procidas would con¬ 


stitute a prize sufficiently seductive 
to such mercenary patriotism as 
could he roused by no other means. 
We believe, with all submission to 
Mr. Amari, that the religious senti¬ 
ments w e have mentioned had more 
to do with such a state of things. 
The superstition which was shocked 
at remembering that Sicily had been 
for sixteen years in arms against the 
declared allies of the Homan See, 
might think any means justifiable 
that would pul an end to the con¬ 
test. We read with what joy the 
Aragonese hailed the (not otherwise 
advantageous) treaty of 12D2. and 
the marriage of their king with an 
Angevin princess — the ’ bride of 
peace’—because they thereby were 
reconciled to the Church, though the 
only difference between them had 
been an absurd claim of Pope Mar¬ 
tin upon Aragon as n forfeited fief. 
Even Queen Constance, Sicilian as 
she w;as, sjiuddci eel at the protracted 
schism in Christendom, which the 
cause of her beloved country seemed 
to render inevitable, and retired to 
Spain, as well to escape the unholy 
strife as to atone, by the devotion of 
her remaining days, for the part 
which she had unwittingly taken in 
its origin. 

It is not then to he wondered at 
that some of theSieilians should have 
shared these feelings: but while wo 
acknowledge their force with the 
few. we thereby throw into holder 
relief the firmer and more far-sighted 
patriotism of that greater number 
who steadily held on their course, 
unswayed by oven such a powerful 
momentum. And the existence of 
such a spirit, in our opinion, adds 
one more crown to the monument of 
‘the Vespers.’ 

We need only add that there ia no 
longer any reason for out ignoranco 
of the minutest trifle in this all-im¬ 
portant epoeli in the history of mo¬ 
dern Europe. We can with all con¬ 
fidence aud sincerity recommend 
Amari’s volumes as, so far as feasi¬ 
ble, exhausting the question as well 
as opening abundant sources of in¬ 
formation, which, though not hither¬ 
to inaccessible, have still been un¬ 
known. And, apart from an occa¬ 
sional memento that wo are reading 
a translation, Lord Ellesmere's edi¬ 
tion possesses attractions of style 
which, if it were possible, add a new 
interest to a most interesting subject. 
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I N no one family of the deep are 
the deficiencies of the ancients, 
wheif brought into comparison with 
the exuberant produce of our own 
markets, so strikingly exemplified 
as in tluiti of the cod and his igfkt of 
kin. "With the cod proper (Gaduts 
Morrhua), the haddock \ G. (Egilji 
nun), dorse (G. Mulangus), coal fish 
(G. Carbo/iarius), pollack (G. Pol- 
lachius), ling or burbot ( G. Lota), 
they had no acquaintance whatever; 
indeed with the exception of the 
lmkc, which abounds in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and is an excellent fish wher¬ 
ever it sw ims, together with a few 
delicate but pigmy eodliugs of its 
own,* almost all the better members 
of this family repudiating the tepid 
waters of southern sens,fueveroflered 
to the eooks and connoisseurs who in¬ 
habited their shores any individuals 
worthy a sauce. But tUough the 
anciupt kitchens saw no specimens 
of the elite of the Dogger Bank, or 
Newfoundland, we eauuot. consent 
to pass over some of the more inter¬ 
esting species wholly nub silentio; 
und as m speaking of the Clupeau 
race we felt ourselves imperatively 
called on not to give herrings the go 
h y\ albeit unknown to Greek Agora 
or Latin forum; so here, prefatory 
to a notice of the classic gad us mer- 
lueius or hake, we shall pause to 
make some observations on the pot¬ 
bellied gastrocharybdic cod, and on 
one or two other of the race, to which 
salted or fresh, mankind is ulmost as 
much indebted as to the cod itself. 
Some of the gade&n etymologies are 
so strange that wo cannot forbear 
giving tu<v reader a sample, yaloe 
(Gr.) and gadus (Latin), arc said to 
come from tlfe Syrian word gad 
(fish), ain^ there is a Syrian queen 
mentioued in Athena!us whose name 
is Atergadis, i.e. Venus fish. The 
Greeks and Bonmns restricted the 
word to a particular species of the 


present group, and l>y a third oaprieo 
of nomenclature it now stands for a 
whole genus in modem iethyology. 
With regard to our own trivial name 
for the ‘ caput’ of this tribe. * The 
word cod,’ says Cuvier (what, oars 
some naturalists must have), ‘ is de¬ 
rived from gadus, which it resembles 
in sound’ Cod meant originally a 
purse, or irnpa, and the fish was so 
called, says an ingenious finder of 
strange 1 similitudes, ah uliqua mar - 
supii similitudine. Aliquu, indeed! 
If tliat ho spoke to one that's whishte. 
Or looketh on his booko ; 

Or talk not all in print or tune ; 

Sayo wo this, cmldes head (lwke) 

ThiB man doth want his common sense. 
And monte, its French equivalent, 
comes, says Belon, from the English 
merwel, a word which, like Cuvier, 
wo are unable to find in any English 
author of our acquaintance. Ac¬ 
cording to Aldrovandi, the word 
tnorrue is a M arselluis patois for a 
person with thick blubber lips, and 
is thence applied by metonymy to n 
fish like tlu* cod, whose labial appen¬ 
dages are quite in character with 
this description. Being ourself un¬ 
acquainted with Marsdlois patois, 
ana warned by Bclou’s mistakes of 
the perils of dabbling in foreign ety¬ 
mologies, we leave all the responsi¬ 
bility of this to the manes of tho 
literary executors of the venerable 
cider ant professor of natural history 
of Bologna. (Egilfinus, tlu* modem 
Latin designation for the haddock, 
is, according to tho dictum of Kon- 
dolet, and another, from the English 
words eagle and fins, which os eagles 
do not commonly exhibit these ap¬ 
pendages, we take leave to doubt. 
Madou, the French for salt haddock, 
is evidently our own word gallioised. 
Of the trivial name of ‘ that most 
delicate of all gadeans.’J the dorse, 
the meaning has not, that we are 
aware of, been even attempted ; cal- 


* Two of the beet known of these an the G. Minatus, which ia hawked about 
Naples (with another minute pisoiculus of the next family of flats, the pUtttssa nuda, 
with which it is taken in larg% quantities under the well-known cry of Jiche and 
mace), and secondly masde w di fwnnali (Pbycis Meditemnea), which looks not 
unlike a tench, and is, as ito name imports, peculiar to this sea. 

t It seems a singular though it is a certain fact that the luxurious and warm 
waters of the Mediterranean in place of improving the fishy fibre generally dete¬ 
riorate it 
t Cuvier. 
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larias,* its present Latin designation, it in. yet more copious supplies, 
is also a classic name, but incorrectly Cuvier says that coal fish is de- 

endomed upon this species. The rived from colin, a word by which 

whiting is evidently so called from French Bailors are in the habit of 

the silvery whiteness of its abdomen designating it; this would do very 

and under fianks. Merlangus, its well if the dark brown hue &f tho 

iethyologic name, comes of course body, whence the northern words 

from merlan, but whence that comes kohl and coal fish, and the corrcs- 

still wants interpretation. Belon ponding Latin word carbonariux, 

makes an amusing blunder regard- used by Linnaeus for the species, 

ing the nomenclature of the G. Car- were not a better and the obvious 

bonarius, a species next akm to this one. After having fished for the 

fish. In order to contrive a plau- pollack’s (G. FoUaehius) name for 

sible derivation for this word be is some time to no purpose, wo at 

necessitated first to mis-spell it, and length give up the sport. As to the 

for ‘coal’ to read from a private unde derivator of the word burbot, 

manuscript of his own ‘ colic,' or which is a fresh water gadean, we 

glue fish; and having got thus far are equally without information. 

(ceil’ ext que le premier pax qui route) Lastly, for the modern merlucius or 

lie ingenuously wonders why this sea pike, no fitter or more elrnrac* 

particular species should be selected teristie name could have been pos- 

out of a tribe, all of which yield sibly bestowed on the all voracious 

large quantities of isinglass or fish- fish that bears it. And now having 

glue, to receive a name derived from called over the general muster-roll 

this substance which it yields in of names of the .present section, we 

common with so many other indi- proceed to introduce a few to our 

viduals, several of whom furuiah readers; and first tho 

Gadus Mobbhua, OB CoD.f 

It wulld be difficult to exaggerate which bad been effected with such 

the importance of this most service- effusion of blood; the fact has so 

able fish : when, writes an aceom- turned out, and n fish in other re- 

plished author towards the com- spects by no means remarkable, has 

meneement of the tenth century, become in the hands of almost every 

Gaspard do Cortc Heal, aT’ortuguese nation in Europe the origin of one 

gentleman, jealous of the Spaniards, of their most assured and lucrative 

and their rival in the desire of dis- branches of commerce. Hut though 

covering new countries, cast anchor Newfoundland was thus discovered, 

in the midst of tho fogs of the savage and afterw ards visited by the Nor- 

coasts of a sterile island, on landing wegians as early as the tenth and 

for the first time in Newfoundland, eleventh centuries, itsfishydepths ap- 

though lie certainly did not think pear to have remained generally un- 

that ho was opening for Europe a explored, and its very existence on the 

source of riches more profitable, globe for the most part lost sight of, 

equally eertnih, and far leas inex- till the region was onto more revisited 

haustihle than those which the proud in the year 1497, by one John Cabot, 

rivals of bis nation derived from the in the pay of Ileniy VIII., who 

mines of Potosi, the conquest of thereupon imposed on the whole of 

* Then* is a fish, perhaps a gadean, mentioned by Pliny, and called by him 
cal lari as, which some have supposed to be the haddock. Apprized of this, and 
going for a brief sojourn to the city of the Clyde, an easy etymologist might readily 
persuade himself that /he never ceasing cry of ‘ caller haddie’ under his window was 
tautological, and that callar and haddie was the Scotch mode of pronouncing Pliny’s 
caUarias, and our haddock vox et pratereat The haddock was unknown to Pliny, 
not being a Mediterranean fish. There is also a gadean, a Rhine fish not unlike 
the haddock, which those of the district salt and dry much after the manner of the 
Scotch in curing that species. They call it Aberdanum, and here again a too con¬ 
fiding etymologist on first Boeing a spread eagled (Egilfinus fresh smoked from 
Aberdeen would probably seek to connect the two words, though he would of course 
only lose his time, as is often done over a mere coincidence of sound ! 

t Sable, a chevron between three cod fish naiant argent, are borne as arms by 
the family of Codd; and azure, three cod fish naiant in pale argent, are the arms 
of the family of Beck. (Moule.) 
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his tvptiKa, both island and main¬ 
land, the same name which at pre¬ 
sent is confined to the island exclu¬ 
sively. Cabot not only refound the 
land but discovered the cod, a dis¬ 
covery which he communicated on 
his return home, and of which many 
nations besides our own forthwith 
reaped the advantage, by setting up 
an extensive line of fisheries all along 
the east and south coasts of the 
island. Nor was the sea the only 
source of profit to those hardy 
sailors; the island itself for some 
time after it had been thus taken 
possession of, was found to be rich 
m bears, beavers, red foxes, martins, 
and hares, and a profitable trade was 
carried on with the Indians for the 
skins of these animals, which were 
then shipped to Ceylon. At first, 
deterred by the fears of a winter’s 
campaign in this inhospitable region, 
no one seems to have thought of re¬ 
siding permanently .at Newfound¬ 
land ; by degrees, however, Ineu 
took courage and made one or two 
attempts, which, though failures, led 
ultimately to others, of which the 
issue was more fortunate, and the 
success at last complete. The first 
Englishman who essayed to make 
Newfoundland his winter quarters 
was a merchant named Hoare, but 
after encountering great hardships 
he was at length compelled to give 
up the attempt, and to return to 
England. In 1583, a half brother 
of Sir W. Raleigh made a second 
attempt with five vessels and two 
hundred people to establish a colony 
there; his failure was more signal 
and disastrous than the first had 
been, ending in the total loss of the 
crews. In 1623, Sir George Calvert, 
afterwards Lgrd Baltimore, actually 
formed a colony in the south-eastern 
part of the islarfd, which he called 
Evalon, and qver which he appointed 
his son governor. As this gentle¬ 
man is reported to have repaired 
thither in order that he ‘might 
freely enjoy the profession of the 
Catholic religion,’ ne could not hare 
selected a more appropriate spot— 
the fogs of Newfoundland would be 
no doubt a fit subject for (laity pe¬ 
nance, and if he were opsophagistby 
inclination as well ashy conscience, he 
might addict himself to the innocent 
unrestricted use of nothing more 
carnal than cod and salmon all the 
dayB of his life. 


Under our most religious and 
gracious King Carlo Uolce the 
Second, a tax which the French had 
hitherto paid to England in acknow¬ 
ledgment of our courtesy in letting 
them fish there, was abrogated, ana 
our flourishing cod trade, which had 
at one time occupied eight thousand 
hands, and given employment to 
two hundred vessels, began to stag¬ 
ger, whilst that of France throve in 
proportion, and our Gallic neigh¬ 
bours were all cock-a-hoop; but 
Englishmen arc not so easily bul¬ 
lied out of their rights: Dieu et 
mon droit is a motto which we do 
not writo up everywhere in large 
letters for nothing. This was a les- 
bon in which John Bull was now 
determined to instruct their gracious 
king and his graceless favourites. A 
princely cod merchant, in 1676, 
took w ith him one hundred and two 
twenty-gun ships, and two ships of 
war, and (in spite of French fortifi¬ 
cation) succeeded in a capture of so 
many not Frenchmen but cod, as 
brought him in no less a sum than 
386, 4MH. What Franco could not 
effect by open force she next at¬ 
tempted by covert encroachment, 
and in spite of the treaty of Utrecht, 
which had awarded Newfoundland 
to the English, la grande nation 
again outwitted us, for in 1721 she 
had in her employ no less than four 
hundred vessels trading in cod, 
which quite eclipsed our own, and 
chiefly supplied the foreign markets 
with their morue. Emboldened by 
success they took, in 1762, during 
our first GeorgeTi reign, forcible pos¬ 
session of the island, but had only 
salted their cod in peace for one 
year, when it was again wrested 
from them by the English. After 
various altercations on both sides, the 
French at length act fire to and con¬ 
sumed all our drying stages, which 
was a grievous loss, amply retaliated 
no doubt by the English. In view of 
this and similar acts of violence and 
misrule, ' I need dot,’ says Mr. Pitt 
in 1800, ‘ urge upon the House that 
the fishery of New foundland has 
been for two centuries the constant 
object of rivalship between the 
French and English.’ And ‘ at this 
time’ (1831), writes the author of 
the article ‘ Cod’ in the Penny Cy¬ 
clopedia, ‘ it is far from being placed 
on a satisfactory footing,.though the 
sovereignty of the island as settled 
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by the treaty of Utrecht remains un¬ 
disputed.’ Fortunately for all men, 
ooa, when fished for at a right 
depth (viz. at from twenty-five to 
fifty fathoms), are to be found in 
vast quantities in many other parts 
of the watery world, as well as over 
the summit of the great submarine 
mountain, which was for a time 
looked upon as their great and al¬ 
most exclusive depot. So long back 
as in the days of Edward IV., when 
English fishermen were strictly pro¬ 
hibited the cod trade in the isles of 
Sweden and Denmark, and were 
especially warned off the coasts of 
Iceland, the exports from* these 
places was known to be so great, as 
to have induced our prudeut Queen 
Elizubotb first to beg permission, 
and then to take ‘ French leave’ to 
send her subjects to Iceland to 
fish during the reign of Christian 
the Fourth of Denmark. The Dog¬ 
ger Bank lias long been famous 
as a submarine gite for cod, and 
deep sunk hordes of these fish are 
now known to bo close upon our 
own shores, and particularly to 
abound along the Norfolk and Lin¬ 
coln coasts; whilst of late years a 
greater take of cod has been effected 
off those of New England, than 
from the fishery of Newfoundland 
itself; they are therefore a most 
widely distributed fish, and being 
exceedingly prolific as w ell, we have 
every reason to believe that remotest 
posterity will continue to cut cod 
and oyster sauce with as little stint 
as ourselves.* Twenty years ago it 
was computed that twenty thousand 
sailors were employed, who carried 
off 36,000,000 from Newfoundland 
alouc; even bn our own shores cod is 
sometimes so common as to become 
a drug in provincial markets, so 
that instances have occurred of very 
fine specimens finding no sale. Mr. 
Yarrell gives a remarkable instance 
of one weighing seventy pounds, 
sold at Scarborough for a shilling. 
The maintenance^? the supply from 
these enormous and inexhaustible 
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cod banka will not excite' surprise 
when we consider tho unprecedented 
fecundity of the females; in the abdo¬ 
men of one mother, aud site a mode¬ 
rate-sized coddess of nine pounds 
weight only, nine hundred thousand 
eggs have been discovered; what in¬ 
crease, then, in spite of every con¬ 
ceivable deduction, might we not 
expect from shoals so generally dis- 
triouted, i on tabling myriadsin w liieh 
many of the members are of much 
larger dimensions. It may not be 
out of place here to give a few par¬ 
ticulars of the craft of cod-fislung, 
as it is pursued at Newfoundland, 
where, ‘all we export for all our 
rich returns, is a Tittle spirits, pro¬ 
visions, fishing lines, and fishing- 
hooks;’+ so that, as M. Laoepedo 
observes, the mailer is one worthy 
to engage tho attention of ull en¬ 
lightened persons, philosophers and 
philanthropists; aud therefore is he 
solicitous that the patriots of his own 
country should join with hint in the 
vow, que la grande nation lorsquc 
ellc verra luire Ic jour fortuni oit 
I'olivier dr la paix balancera sa 
telr sarrec, ct les pa lines du ginie 
k.t.X.... quelle n'oublie pas son zAle 
eclairf pour Its —cod fisheries. From 
the same author we learn several 
interesting particulars respecting the 
mode of conducting these, whether 
on land or on ship board. He be¬ 
gins by informing us that nets were 
first employed, but when it wajs 
found that these were liable to laeo- 
ration, and were not unfrcqucntly 
swept uw ay by marino monsters shut 
up in the mesh work, tho fishermen 
at length adopted the plan, now 
universally pursued, of long-line 
fishing; tho length of theso lines 
varies with tho time qf year, being 
of from five to twenty fathoms 
during the shore fiHiiug, which com¬ 
mences in April; and fjrom thirty to 
forty fathoms when the crows fol¬ 
low the fish as they recede from the 
shore, and continue to take them at 
that depth till December, after which 
winter prorogues the proceedings. 


* This inference is borne out by what we read of their stratification in tbe sites 
where they occur, which is so deiiBe and deep that nothing seems to affect it: in 
spite of the myriads upon myriads devoured by wild birth and ravenous sea mon¬ 
sters, aud the quantity (a very small one comparatively) abstracted by man, all 
that is necessary in this fishery is to be incessantly dropping and drawing up the 
line; os long as the fishermans arm is equal to the effort, so long he may count his 
fish by the tune it requires to draw them up. 
t Burke. 



The trading captains Bring their ves¬ 
sels to the Bank as early aa practicable 
in spring; the object of this being 
to secure a good station, which, when 
most of the shipping is already on 
the spot, may not bo quite so easy 
to effect. When the vessels have 
cast anchor, the waters around 
speedily are enlivened with a flotilla 
of boats, sent out liy their respective 
crews to procure bait; *tho baits 
used vaiy considerably, but owing 
to the great voracity of the fish, all 
are alike successful, cod, like sharks, 
swallowing not only all kinds of fish, 
and shell-fish, whole or in fragments, 
fresh or salted, Imt bolting bits of 
wood or red doth, and sometimes, 
as appears from the subjoined anec¬ 
dote, a whole book.* Their voracity 
is in a great measure accounted for 
by tlu* rapidity of their assimilation, 
which enables them to convert had¬ 
dock and other prey into cod in a 
few hours ;t and sft potent is the 
action of the gastric juice, that it 
turns the shells of lobsters and crabs 
red. as if they had been recently 
boiled. In spite of the almost in¬ 
cessant bickerings of rival crews, 
certain by-laws, framed for the 
good of each ship, are rigidly ad¬ 
hered to; amongst these, it is en¬ 
acted that tlie man who catches 
fewest fish (a point easily settled by 
counting the tongucs)J shall clean 
tlie deck anti throw the heads over¬ 
board; to avoid which often cold, 
and, after a day's hard labour, al¬ 
ways fatiguing job, tlie men are all 


eager to anticipate each other, and 
to apply themselves as early as may 
be to the morning’s work. As soon 
as a fish has been hooked and hauled 
up (sometimes in his greediness he 
is caught by two fishermen at once, 
when he becomes the property of 
the one who hooks him nearest the 
eye) the captor removes the tongue, 
and hands nim to a second execu¬ 
tioner, the deeolleur, who, cutting 
off the head, passes him over to an¬ 
other functionary, who cuts the 
body open, and ripping out the liver 
and intestines, puts him into tho 
hands of the trancheur, to remove, 
by means of an exceedingly sharp 
knife, the ribs and upper vertebra), 
and who then, either splitting him 
open from the head to the caudal fin, 
dresses him h plat; or if only from 
tlie gills to the anal fin, a la rond ;§ 
other hands having next carefully 
spunged and dried, he is then hauded 
over to the oalter, who rubs tho car¬ 
case with one-sixth of its weight of 
salt, and then gives it over to tho 
last man, whoarranges all tlie carcases 
in row's, anil finally barrels them. 
That part of the proceedings of tho 
Petit Avdrcx and Train JHchcllet, 
who first operate upon him, is given 
by Looopedo with the precision of 
an historian describing tne execution 
of some stale prisoner:— L'cttteur 
sainit d’a fjord la morue, en place h, 
faux la tele mr le bord de la table, 
la ccmc aver un cuuteau a deux 
tranehanx, mmm4 rouleau a Meter; 
quand la morue ext decollee Vdtetcur 


* A fish, furnishing the University of Cambridge with a religious feast, was the 
occasion of a tract entitled. Vox Pirn*, or the Book Pixh, containing three treatises, 
which were found in the lielly of a cod in Cambridge market at midsummer eve, 
1626. This fish is^uud to have been taken in Lynn deeps, and was*carried to the 
Vice-Chancellor by the beadle on the discovery of a book within it; as it made its 
appearance a? the commencement, the very time when good learning and good cheer 
were most expected, it was quaintly remarked, * that this sea guest had brought his 
book and his carcase to furnish both’ (Moule). It is to be hoped that the learning 
he brought ii* his belly, was not so out of season as he himself must have been at 
midsummer. The parallel story of the shark who swallowed a log- book thrown over¬ 
board to him by a pirate, and afterwards repenting took the first hook that offered, 
and turned king’s evidence so as to hang the villain by the revelation of the docu¬ 
ment in his inside, is doubtless familiar to most of our readers." 

+ If a haddock be left on a small line for a tide over a ood bank, it generally 
disappears, and a cod is found occupying its place on the barbs ; six hours are said 
to suffice for the conversion of any other fish into gadus morrfaua. 

$ These are separated as boo* as the fish is hauled up, and kept with the sounds 
for Baiting, as a great delicacy: this practice is, it appears, very ancient. 

| ‘ The fish of Egypt, as shown in the paintings on the walls of the Theban 
palaces (vide Caillard's Egypt) were divided lengthwise by a knife, not unlike that 
now used for splitting the cod fish of Newfoundland; their fish were cured with 
fossil Balt, procured from the African Desert, sea salt being deemed by the priests 
impure.’ (Moule.) 
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enleve toutes lea entraillea, et ayant icy sealastly, the liver of the fish 

fni son operation il pousse le corps is not only the finest of hepatic 

& V/tabuleur,* * * § qui le saint de la luxuries, but yields half its volume 

main gauche et qui tient de la main in oil. The mode originally had re- 

droite le couteau a habiller,f dont course to for procuring this, was to 

lea functions consistent a Vvuvrir de - punch a hole in a tub, line it well 

puis la gorgejusqu'al'anus. All the with sprace boughs, and then place 

fish, however, are not salted in this the livers upon the top to corrupt in 

way—some (stock-fish) are merely the, sun; when putrefaction had 

sun-dried^ on a Btick, and n good commenced, the oil began to run 

many used to be towed away alive apace from the putrilaginous mass, 

in perforated boxes, care being taken and in less than a week the whole 

to prick the swim-bladder, which had dripped through the boughs into 

kept the fish from rising, and so a vessel placed underneath to receiro 

from sustaining bodily injury against it; this, though at first only gene* 

the top of the ease. This practice, rally known as a better sort of lamp 

in consequence of the far greater oil, and to curriers in particular, iu 

supplies of cod obtained now than their trade, as communicating more 

formerly, has no doubt been given suppleness to leather than that of 

up, as it would, at the present low the whale, was even then valuable; 

price paid for Ibis species, scarcely its commercial importance, however, 

bo remunerative. The whole of the has of late years greatly increased, 

cod's carcase, like that of the stur- owing to its present large employ- 

i reon, is eaten, and no portion is in- ment in medicine, 
eriormoat; the gills alone arc not Of the vast variety of drugs used 
cooked, hut carefully collected for or misused by the medical praeti- 

future bait; the tongue is considered tiouer.'the majority certainlyproduce 

on all hands a prime delicacy ; the no sort of impression on Ins mind— 

skin and swim bladder (or sounds), the fiat of routine rhubarb pill, the 

beside their place on the epicure's petty tyranny of the black uosc, or 

plate, yield an isinglass extensively the mild control of a chalk mixture; 

used by brewers, and not inferior to all drugs, in a word, for the minor 

that of the sturgeon itself; the eggs ills of life, make no appeal to the 

and intestines, the * noues and rogues' sensibility; but some medicines can- 

of the French, enjoy with many a not be viewed or prescribed with 

reputation at least equal to these quite the same stoical indifference, 

last ; the bones, from which oil is raphiau blue pill suggests a new 

extracted, uot only feed the Kumts- view of ' Love among the roses.’jl 

chatka dog, and, mixed with 111 a- which, in spite of all his veneration 

rine plants, the Icelander's eattle,§ for an orthodox pharmacopoeia, and 

but, * properly dried, constitute the all the poetry’ of Fraeastarius^f to 

fuel ot the desolate steppes of the hack its pretensions, must be ro* 

* The terms severally employed to express the operation of cutting open dif¬ 
ferent fish arejitrangely various ■ thus the reader will remember when he puts the 
Blice into a fish, that he gobbets trout, truncheons eel, fins chub, tusks barbel, 
splatcs pike, solays bream, and sides haddock. * 

t ‘ The sun during the summer months is veiy scorching in Newfoundland,’ 
the nights and mornings being temperate and pleasant, so that the operation of 
drying is generally a very easy one. ’ o 

J This name, which is also given to ling and haddock similarly preserved, is 
either so called because the carcase is spread-eagled across transverse sticks in the 
drying, or tiecause it is as hard as a stick and requires a bastinado before it can bo 
dressed. Immense quantities of this fish are exported from the north. ‘Gules, a 
stock fish, argent, crowned, or, are the appropriate arms of Iceland; these arms 
an; borne by the Kings of Denmark in the royal achievement, illustrating in the 
simplest manner the source of a chief part of their revenue. The Bawdes of Bed¬ 
fordshire quarterings exhibit three headless fish, loesuiuod, perhaps not unwarrant¬ 
ably, to be stock-fish.’ (Moule.) 

§ This is a very ancient practice in vogue amongst the ichthyophagi in the 
days of Arrian and Alexander, and of course long before. 

|1 Blue pill is made by triturating mercury in conserve of roses, till the two are 
intimately mixed. 

If See his poem, ‘De Morbo GaUico.’ 
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f arcied with a sensible disrelish; 
rimstone, too, albeit lotura well and 
1 washed,' no medical man will ever 
fancy clean enough to finger, or de¬ 
sire to put its ‘ flowers’ to his nose; 
and as to every ointment, since 
the day for smearing the person 
with fragrant grease has passed 
(however rare or costly), he Re¬ 
gards the gallipots whiclj contain 
tliem, with decided subnausea; re¬ 
membering only the rile purposes 
to which they are put. But of 
all painful drugs to contemplate, 
that which is daily applied to the 
moribund nostril of hundreds, that 
deathbed drug, the overpowering 
ether, which escaping from the 
narrowest chink in a phial, comes 
fitfully, coldly, clammily, as a breath 
escaped from the chamcl-housc to 
force upon his memory many a 
scene or Borrow where he has in¬ 
haled it, in presence of the last 
struggles of the departing, ijid apiid 
the sobs, wailings, and faintings of 
the bereaved—he recoils from with 
detestation and loathing. Other 
medicines convey pleasanter sen¬ 
suous impressions, and suggest plea¬ 
santer trains of thought: colchicum, 
that assuages as by a charm the 
anguish of acute rheumatism; qui¬ 
nine, that paralyses the violence of 
ague, and looses his victim from the 
punctual foe’s attack—the sealed 
mottled wrapper, with its two blue 
papers enclosed, and a doctor, worthy 
a saint’s name on the cover; the 
powder that dtjvers the unhappy off 
to sleep, and ‘closes lids though 
sullied with a tear;' hemlock, that 
mitigates the spasmodic sufferings 
of hooping-cough; and belladona, 
the antidote to that malignest of 
scourges which ofttiracs, not content 
with taking our Jirst-born, departs 
not till it has swept the nursery with 
the besom of destruction, and stilled 
for ever the sweet jargoning of infant 
voices lately heard exulting in the 
now hushed chamber with its drawn 
blind, are associated with pleasanter 
feelings; nor do those vile drugs, 
the fuetids, ‘ valerian,’ ' assafeetida 
and musk,' by which he has so often 


been compromised with pouting fair 
ones (w ho coquettishly vowed to give 
him and them up together, though 
they happily afterwards thought 
better of it, and have long since been 
happily married and mamnia’d); or 
that benumbing chloroform which an¬ 
nihilates pain, and robs the surgeon’s 
saw, probe, aud bistoury of half their 
terrors, present themselves to view un¬ 
appreciated or unfelt. But w ith what 
still greater wonder and complacency 
must every enlightened physician 
nmv-a-days contemplate that wholly 
unexpected and invaluable ally which 
suffering lungs have recontly secured 
from the iatrie liver of the cod.* 
Alerc Jtammam —to feed common 
lamps—was, till lately, all it professed 
todojbutnowits vaunt is, owe vitam 
—to replenish the lamp of life when 
burning low and threatening to go 
out. About sixty years have elapsed 
since Dr. Bardsley first sounded its 
praises; but scarce a dozen have 
passed since it was fairly put upon 
trial in this country, aud everybody 
now knows the result. Thousands of 
cases hitherto most unpromising, 
have, under its auspices, suddenly 
changed their aspect, and looked 
bright: here, a fair girl hastening to 
decay, had scarcely taken a few doses, 
when the ominous cough was appeas¬ 
ed, she recovered her roses, smiled 
once more on a reassured family of 
friends, and went on her way rejoic¬ 
ing ; there a case of graver import, 
which had whispered death to the 
inquiring ear, made a stand, rallied, 
and consumption was, for the time, 
arrested iu mid course; and again, 
in patients still further reduced by 
the blighting malady, th^administra- 
tion of the bland oil was frequently 
observed to respite, soften, ana 
assuage, sufferings beyond its power 
to remove. Scepticism, by slow de- 

g recs, made way to conviction; and 
c who, a few years ago, would 
justly haVe passed for a quack who 
should have prcteiyled to cure con¬ 
sumption, is now countenanced evenr- 
w here by brother practitioners, who 
have all the same story to tell, till 
the world at large lias become con- 


* What calendared saint, whose illumined name shines in Roman missal or 
breviary, can show h*1f bo many or so well attested cases ok miraculous cun as have 
emanated from the body of this fish ? Verily, as shoemakers and cabmen have 
their patron saints, St. Crispin and St. Fiacre, the doctor ought to insist on notice 
of the next vacancy occurring at the Vatican, on the canonization of tit. Godin. 
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vinced of the fact; and there is now 
not a village apothecary through the 
length ana breadth of our isle who 
lias not himself witnessed some of 
tho endless beneficent, wonders which 
this penetrating balm, under the 
Divine blessing, lias already worked, 
and is daily working, among the 
children of men. 

The Church of Rome is as much 
beholden to eod as the doctors 
themselves ; on it the faithful faith¬ 
fully faBt more than upon any other 
species; this very important duty of 
icthyophagizing, dates some way 
back m ecclesiastical history, * It 
was taught,’ says Mr. Moult 1 , ‘be¬ 
fore the age of printing, by means 
of mde sculptures and pictures; 
and these necessary helps to public 
devotion are also to be found on the 
inrichments of architecture.’ A 
grotesque figure, with outstretched 
arms, holding up the fish, and the 
wassail bowl, is shown in one of the 
capitals in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral. So early as the middle 
of the fourteenth century opsophagy 
was enjoined, in order that men 
should slay their bodies with the 
cold Home of fish eating (Tyndal); 
and in support of it, as tiio amusing 
author just cited further instructs 
us, one >1unii Rucz wrote a poem, 

* which is not without humour and 
sprightliness, in which the beasts 
and the fish are arrayed in mortal 
combat, and which ends in the total 
discomfiture of the former, tho 
fish and the holy cause obtain the 
victory’, and Mrs. Lent condemns 
Mr. Carnal for Ids contumacy, to 
fast (unless in caso of illness) upon 
one span 1 meal of fish a day.’ Per¬ 
haps, howevfr, in their origin, these 
compulsory fish meals were not so 
muon based on religious motives as 
on those suggested by political expe¬ 
diency ; it was even thought by some, 
that the practice should be enforced, 
as in accordance with a law of 
nature. As old Tiisser sings— 

The land doth will, the Ben doth wish, 
Spare sometimes flesh, and feed on fish. 

And in compliance with some such 
notion, we find, after the Reforma¬ 
tion, the law enjoining it still in 
force. The sumptuary requirements 
of Edward VI. and Elzabeth, were 


just as stringent in this matter as 
the Papal. The Statutes 2, 3 Ed¬ 
ward, c. 6, p. 19, professes to have 
these three objects in view: 1st, the 
better observance of Fridays and 
Saturdays, and other times of accus¬ 
tomed abstinence; 2nd, that fisher¬ 
men may thereby the rather be set to 
woik ; and 3rd, that by eating fish, 
much flesh may be saved and in¬ 
creased. * Burnet, in his History of 
the Reformation, gives as many 
good reasons for obedience to tho 
same—viz., that fish eating affords 
due sustenance, as a means to virtue, 
and to subdue men’s bodies to their 
soul and spirit; that it encourages 
(he fishing trade, and that it saves 
ilcsli. The despisers of this act 
were liable to imprisonment, and no 
flesh was allowed during incarcera¬ 
tion, except to such as might be 
duly authorized to receive it—viz., 

* the sick, the aged, the infirm, and, 
finally, women! being great with 
child, wBo were allowed to partici¬ 
pate in such one kind of flesh as they 
shall have a groat, lust unto.' To 
the two primary fish days (Friday 
and Saturday) Queen Elizabeth 
added a third ("Wednesday) to be 
observed iu the same manner— 
allow iug, how ever, one dish of flesh, 
provided there be at the same rafe&l 
consumed three dishes of sea fish; 
though during certain seasons this 
permission did not extend either to 
beef or real. How t long these re¬ 
strictions were enforced we do not 
know ; but when once the religious 
motive was eliminated, they would 
probably soon come to be disregarded 
and obsolete. 

lVrlinps the following charade, 
with which we cIcmc our notice upon 
eod, may not be familiar to all our 
readers:— , 

Cut off my head, and singular I act; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear ; 

Cut off my tail and head—oh! wondrous 
fact, 

Although my middle's left, there's no¬ 
thing here. 

What, is my head cut off?—a sounding 
sea. 

What^ is my tail cut off?—a flowing 
nver. 

Far in the ocean depths, I fearless play; 
Giver of sweetest Bounds, yet mute for 
ever. 
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Gadtts MsiLucirs (Hake). 


Oob somewhat lengthy notico of 
the cod will preclude the sayiug any¬ 
thing of many other gadideans, almost 
as beneficial to mankind ns the cod 
itself. Of the haddock, which an 
English admiral* ‘clutches in his 
strong right hand,’ and a Gernjui 
Barouf 1 embays' over the episcopal 
hat of an ecclesiastical ancestor; of 
whiting, which fresh, ncpoise nonplus 
dans Vestomar qw pentfus a la eein- 
lure, and fried, ornamented the 
coronation fish banquet of Catherine, 
Queen of Henrv V.; of ling, which 
the third Edward thought so valuable 
as, N unia-likc, to tax the sale of it; of 
the burbot or coney fish, between 
two of which, 4 argent on a chevron 
azure a coney eourant,’ is conspicu¬ 
ous in the arms of a Gloster pre¬ 
late ;X anti to procure constant sup¬ 
plies of which a French Countess is 
said to have sunk half her fortune; 
of these and other notabilities of*the 
irosent family we cannot here speak, 
wit must reserve our remaining 
‘few words’ for the gadus mer- 
lucius, or hake, the pseudo-descen¬ 
dant of the ancient ass fish. This 
Home of our older naturalists for 
awhile gave out to he the haddock, 
because of his Norman name of 
donkey, an asinine stripe across the 
shoulders,§ and the barbel below his 
jaw ; till it was discovered that the 
haddock was not a Mediterranean 
fish; and the hake, a near neigh¬ 
bour, whose general hue of body 
waB sufficiently asinine to sustain 
the simile, and who, moreover, fre¬ 


quented that sea, was made to sup¬ 
plant him. 

The grounds upon which the mo¬ 
dern merlucius or sea pike, and the 
ancient marine donkey were assumed 
to be identical, will scarcely bear the 
test of inquiry, as indeed Hardouin 
confesses, declaring tliat though he 
translates Pliny’s word Aseflus by 
Merlucius or Hake,he does so rather 
out of respect to the opinion of the 
learned than because lie considers 
the fact to be certain and established. 
In order to put the reader in a capa¬ 
city to^judge on what alight grounds 
this opinion has been hazarded, we 
will now give him all the details fur¬ 
nished by classic authors respecting 
this fish. Varro says that asellus is 
named from the ass-like hue of liia 
skin ; Aristotle, that he is a ground 
fish, who buries himself temporarily 
in the eand,|| where, by means of 
little oral appendages, he inveigles 
his prey after the manuer of the fish¬ 
ing frog ;^[ this indolent mode of 
sustentation has procured for the 
Greek ass fish this reproachful term 
of sluggard, ovuv vuOpov ytvot, as wc 
read in Oppian. Gillian adds to this, 
that he is of a solitary turn,** hating 
society—in short, quite a mincthys, 
that he carries liis heart in nis 
stomachft and stones in Ids hcad.JJ 
Putting all these several hints to¬ 
gether, they furnish, wo think, 
abundant evidence that the ass-fish 
cannot be tlie hake; for in the first 
place the hake hem no barbels,§§ 
employs force ndt stratagem for lus 


* Sir Nicholas Haddock. + Baron Von Eyteing, % Cheney. 

§ Thus Lister, interpreting a passage of Varro, says — 4 Ex viggatis maculis 
nigris ad scapulas ?t secundum ventrem asmorum instar noinen habet.’— List. 
in A pic. * 

II The ovoc, says Aristotle, is one of those fish which hide for a season, for 
which reason he is not always to be taken. Pliny and Elian repeat the same state¬ 
ment. Pliny aays this retreat takes place during the great boats of summer. Elian, 
at the rising of the dog-star, and that it lasts for sixty days. The hake, kmeever, it 
taken all tne year round. 

H The ones hides in sand, while it employs, like the fishing frog, certain oral ap¬ 
pendages, which the sailors oall the pafilta, angler's tackle, by riteans of which they 
entice the little fish, who are deceived by these movements, mistaking them for the 
undulations of fuena. 

*' fiovorpo jtoc (i m, xoi ai'v aXXo if (itovv owe avt\tr<u. 

+t tyti ii apa lyfiwwv pdvof hmroc lv ri ) yaarpi ryv ca pilar. 

*£ lytt il lv iytt^dXtp XtBovc, olvtoovv liolxam pvXatc ri eryi)pa. 

jj§ The presence or absence of these appurtenances and differences of the 
back fins have caused the genus gadus to be divided inbywveral subgenera as fol¬ 
lows:— 

1. Cod, haddock, done, which have three dorsal and two anal fins, and one 
barbel at the lower jaw. 
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livelihood, and is by no means a words respecting him. As to his 
sluggard in disposition; neither does culinary merits they stand very high, 
hehidc himself from observation in ‘ Anellopost fupumprmripuamfuisse 

the sand; nor has he large stones in auctoritatem ,’ was, Pliny assures us, 

his head; nor is his heart set and the opinion of Laberius the poot, and 

centred (unless metaphorically, after of C. Ncpos the historian, agreeably 
the manner of gluttons generally) in to which Galen places suen prime 

his stomach, but in the usual placo; fish 68 labrax, soles, mullets, and 

and these great difficulties led a dis- mwgils, after this in goodness, and 
tinguished French naturalist of the says in his treatise on dietetics that 
old school to abandon the rnerlueius a good asellus may compete with 
in favour of a more promising fish the best saxatile fish. ‘ AselH si 

belonging to another subdivision of probo utantur alimento et in mart 

the genus gadus. To Belon is the puro dequnt carnis bonitate rum 
glory due of having found, on the sajcatilibus eontendunt.' ‘ Post 
Cretan coast, a fish which, in many asellum diaria non amo' says Petro* 

important particulars, accords per- nius. ‘ At 1am deformi non dignus 

fectly with the ass-fish of the an- nomine asellus ,’ says Ovid, and Api- 

cients, and notably so with Aristo- cius gives several elaborate recipes 

tie’s first requisite; the oral appen- for dressing it. Its culinary charac- 

dages we call barbels, of which it has ter is very much that of the haddock 

three, two attached to the under and and hake, which are both in high 

one to the upper lip; another cir- repute; but ns no fish, or any 

cumstance much in favour of Belon’s earthly thing, ever gave univer- 

view is, that the Cretans call this fish sal satisfaction, of the haddock (of 
gadeisparo or ass-fish. It is un- which one must winter in Glasgow- 

gracious, having half persuaded the thorougldy to know the value and 

reader as oneself that this must be reputation,) Turner has said that 

tho old, lost gadean at last, to be ‘ its flesh is unwholesome, and even 

compelled to ask why, were this fro- prone to excite fever -.’ and Arche- 

quenter of the Cretan coast indeed stratus records of the oi >o(, that 

tno asellus redivivus, does he only though others find it light and 

hug the shores of Crete, and absent pleasant food, to himself it is not 

himBclf from his former well-known palatable — ci rpt<pa riva 

sites, and why is he not seen in the oapsa, kuXuiq i/fuav ipoi. The 

Nice or Neapolitan markets, where testimony of the former is certainly 

formerly his ancestors abounded P not to he credited, nor probably that 

"We, therefore, rather incline to think of the Greek gourmet, which was at 

that though Be Ion's individual might variance with the world at large, 

be the asellus, as far as outward Idiosyncracies in taste go for little : 

appearances go, a common Medi- some persons’ vitiated palates bribe 

terranean fish, the Phycis Mediter- their tongues to disparage turtle, 

ran® or sea-tench, which is a cod, and to profess mutton as preferable 

and has a barbel and a large head, to venison: here at least publur 

which might, moke the epicures of opinion may bo safely opposed to 

antiquity take a great fancy to it, is, private judgment. The pleasantest 

more probably than any other way we think of pressing haddock 

species, the ancient ovoc of Aristotle or hake is in curry!* 

and asellus of Pliny, the only com- The hake (unlike Aristotle’s ovoc 
mon gadean with barbels frequenting which is solitaiy) goes about in 

southern seas. The hake, then, not great bodies, and is eminently gre- 
being the old donkey-fish, we shall garious; they are a very greedy 
restrict ourselvel to say but few fish, and aa fond of pouching pil- 

2. Whiting, coal-fish, pollock, possessed of three dorsal and two anal fins, 
and no barbels. 

S. Hake, which shows two dorsal and one Anal fin, and no barbels, and, 

4. Ling, with the fins as in the last, with one or more barbels, according to 
the species. 

* Besides the more nsual culinary methods had recourse to in preparing the 
haddock for the table, therMee, Germans, and Belgians, are in the habit of seasoning 
it with turmeric, which is said to communicate both a flavour and an agreeable colour 
to the flesh. 
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chords as the cod is of lining his 
inside with them: they get through 
a dosen of these dupeans in a very 
short time; hut, like all fish with 
teeth, are not scrupulous against 
whom they whet them, and we must 
report to the discredit of the Nea¬ 
politan hakes that of the quantities 
we used to inspect in the flan marigbt 
there, most of them exhibited the tail 
or half the body of some young codlin 
(generally a brother hakel projecting 
from the mouth, the boon and shoul¬ 
ders of which they had gorged like 
boas, and quite digested, while the 
tail had scarce ceased to quiver. 
The Mediterranean abounds in hake, 
and it is equally common in the north. 
No country is better off for supplies 
of this fish than our own; forty 
thousand in one day have been 
landed on the shores of Mount Bay 
in Cornwall: the quantity taken on 


various parts of the Irish coast is 
immense: they may be said almost 
to encircle the Emerald Isle; the 
men of Wexford make a good thing 
of the banks which lie off thair 
county; Galway Bay is called also 
* the Bay of Hakes;’ and Waterford, 
scarcely behind Wexford,has yielded 
one thousand line fish to six men in 
a night. 

Hake is frequently borne in 
heraldry, in allusion to the name; 

‘ Sable semd of cross crosslcts fitohv: 
three hakes hauriant argent,’ are ton 
arms of the family or Hacket of 
Newtown, Isle or Wight. The 
Hackobeds of Ireland adopt the same 
fish ; the Hacket and Doxay families 
in Ireland, and the Devonshire 
Hakes, quarter their namesakes 
hauriant, on their arms azure, vert* 
and or. 


Plbubonbct* ob Flat Fish*. 


Brill and soles are nutritious aqd 
Fish with flat bodies are*of two 
kinds, whereof one (the skate* fur¬ 
nishes a familiar instance) is flat¬ 
tened downwards or vertically; 
whilst in the other (which includes 
turbots, plaice, soles, and flounders) 
the compression, except as regards 
the head, which is distorted as well 
as flattened, is from side to side. All 
the' fish belonging to this division 
are styled pleuronects, or side swim¬ 
mers, as they ordinarily move 
through the water on one of their 
fiat surfaces or sides.f The tribe 
iB composed of many Bpecies, which 
are unequally distributed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the globe in a 

E -eater or less variety, according to 
titude. * Flat fish,’ says M. 
Yarrell, ‘are found to diminish aa 
the degrees of •northern latitude in¬ 
crease: in England, there are six¬ 
teen species ; at the parallel of Jut¬ 
land, Denmark, and the islands at 


and the same may be said of Turbot. * 
the mouth of the Baltic, thirteen; 
on the coast of Norway the number 
is ten; at Iceland it is reduced to 
five, whilst Greenland possesses 
only three species.t Wiu^xumy 
of its members (though pwsibly 
with not quite so many as ourselves) 
the ancient world was familiar, and on 
a select few of these we shall now 
offer some remarks. We ought 
here, were heraldic rights or pre¬ 
cedence at table alonetobe consulted, 
to direct the attention first to our 
turbot; but as modern ichthyology 
has displaced great turbot (.Rhombus 
maximus) for vulgar plaice (plateasa 
vulgaris) we must consent, as we are 
neitner writing a cookery book nor 
the heraldry of fish, to fofiow Cuvier 
rather than Soyer or Moule, and 
give reluctant priority to these last 
and their congeners, dabs and floun¬ 
ders (flesus and limanda), reserving 
turbot and soles for our valedictory 


* 4h}rra, fiovyXueeoc, tiirpofot It r/Cuat, rovrmc avaXoyu 6 popfioc. — 
Athen. 

t The coloured surface of a sole is not the back, nor the white one underneath 
the belly; but tbe upper and under tides. The abeence of colour on the last is an 
effect of etiolation or deprivation of the sun's rays, the fish indeed when scared 
exposes this surface to the light, but too momentarily to be affected by it. The 
upper side assimilates so perfectly 19 th its gite on the sand that the eye frequently 
requires the end of the barbed fish spear to determine on which of tbe two R is 
resting. 

t We do not know the number of exotic pleuronects in warmer waters than our 
own—what proportion, for instance, English species bear to those of Indian Seas. In 
the Mediterranean markets, the variety does not appear prima facie bo consider¬ 
able as our own. 
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fish offering* Of the common plaice 
fish (platessa vulgaris), though unlike 
every other member of the finny 
tribe, he presents a lozenge ready for 
quartering, the annals of English 
heraldry make no mention, and that 
indefatigable antiquarian Mr. Monlc 
has been obliged accordingly to refer 
his readers to a Danish family Light 
Bukens, who have adopted in their 
armorial bearings, three platessuc 
(naiant) on an argent bend, in 
an azure field. Having given this 
fish his brevet rank, we have but 
little to say about him. He was 
unknown to the ancients, not being 

Floundxb 

The flounder, though mentioned 
complacently by Pope in conjunction 
with the gudgeon as what ‘ his Thames 
affords, 1 and though (and perhaps in 
consequence of this predilection of 
the poet) Thames flcsi. enjoy a sort 
of cockney reputation of their own, 
a poorer fish, except plaice, (for what 
food is more flat than a flounder) 
it would not be easy to name. The 
inhabitants of Friesland, however, 
think otherwise, and have been at 
the tumble of naturalizing them in 
their fish ponds. The flounders, too, 
about Memel on the Baltic, like our 
own Thames bred, are held in par¬ 
ticular esteem by the inhabitants of 
the locality, butCatniani's mot erf an 
inferior eftntatriee, that she might be 
the best of her kind, hut that her 
kind was none of the best, is no 
doubt applicable to every variety of 
this poor jiiseirulus, whom it is far 
better entertainment to fish for than 
to be compelled to eat. As soon as 
it is dawn he prowls about for his 
breakfast, «jid this is therefore the 
best time to take him: 

He that intends a flounder to surprise, 
Must off betimes and bob before sunrise. 
He has also qualities invaluable in 
the angler’s eye, being greedy, play¬ 
ful, and full of pluclu ‘Tins fish, 
writes Franks in his Northern Me¬ 
moir*, ‘is bold'as a bucranier, of 
much more confidence than caution, 
and is so fond of a worm that he will 

§ o to the banquet, though he die at 
lie board. He is endowed with 
great resolution, and struggles 
stoutly for the victory when hooked; 
he is also more than ordinarily diffi¬ 
cult to deal with by reason of his 
build, which is altogether fiat, as it 


a Mediterranean species. His bright 
orange Bpots have procured mat 
some partisans, particularly on the 
Sussex coast, where these bruliantpa¬ 
rallelograms have obtained them the 
name of diamond plaice; large spe¬ 
cimens reach occasionally as much as 
from ten to twelve pounds; they are 
g&erally however both hold and 
sold very cheap, a dozen, weigh¬ 
ing thirty pounds, sometimes fetch¬ 
ing but a very few pence. The 
French, whb occasionally salt them, 
call them enrrelet, we presume from 
the little coloured squares on their 
upper surface. 

on Fluke. 

wore a level. He delights, I must 
further tell you, to dwell among 
stones ; besides he is a great admirer 
of deips and ruinous decays, yet as 
fond as any fish of moderate streams; 
and none beyond him. except tho 
perch, that is more solicitous to rifle 
into ri£ins, insomuch that a man 
would fancy him an antiquary, con¬ 
sidering he is so affected with re- 
liques.’ In heraldry, sable a fluke 
argent is the armorial bearings of a 
family of the name of Fisher; and 
the crest of the Butts of Dorking is 
an arm eouped at the elbow and 
erect, grasping a buttfish or flounder. 
These fish, like some other pleuro- 
neets, are often reversed — i. e., have 
eyes (other flounders being the 
standard) on the wrong side of the 
head ; specimens also occur present¬ 
ing otlier anomalies, shewing some¬ 
times both sides coloured alike, at 
others both equally colourless. 
Northern seas furnish another fish 
belonging to the present subgenus, 
the platessa limyiaa, or dab, which 
has larger eyes than the flonnder, 
and a rough skin, whbnce it derives 
its name from limu, a file. The dab, 
being a cheap fish like the flounder, 
and much better flavoured, has a 
great sole in the London and Paris 
markets. There are no less than five 
different species occasionally ex¬ 
posed for sale; the commonest of 
all is the P. liman da, and next 
P. microcephalus, ‘town or lemon 
dabf as it is commonly called at the 
fish-stalls. • 

Intermediate between the pla¬ 
tessa! (plaices) and rhombi (tur¬ 
bots) occurs the hippoglossus vul¬ 
garis, or holibut, also a northern 
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flak, more remarkable for ut than 
foodsew. Its dimensions are indeed 
whale-tike; individuals hare been 
captured nearly eight feet in length, 
lour in breadth, and a span thick, 
and out specimens of half the bulk 
are sometimes seen exposed at in¬ 
ferior fish-stalls in Loudon. The 
^ holibut is held in no esteem*by 
* connoisseurs at home. Some dis¬ 
parage it exceedingly, calling it 
‘workhouse turbot;' but though 
thus stigmatised in England, the 
Greenlanders, according to Crantz, 
often subsist for a considerable 
period almost exclusively on its 
flesh, which they first cut into Blips, 
and afterwards dry in the sun. The 
Norwegians and Icelanders largely 


salt and barrel it far home < 

ties, da few fish when hooked 


offer n more determined resis ting. 



holibut, the fishermen employ very 
strong tackle, and even then are often 
not a little put to it to haul him on 
board. • 


Having thus summarily disposed 
of the coarse northern fish, pkuoe, 
flounders, dabs, and holibut, with 
all of wliieh the ancients wore 
happily unacquainted, we come 
to three much more; delicate flats, 
which are first; on the rarie, and 
enter <toa amove into a brief not ice of 
those priiiedy pLeuronects—turbots, 
brills, and aoles. 


Rhombus, 

This species was so well known to 
the ancients, that to cite all the 
passages where the name occurs 
would be tedious, aqd might leave 
our readers with a fish surfeit, which 
we should he sorry to have on our 
conscience. It was held by the two 
rival representatives and exponents 
of the sense of civilized man of yore 
in as high culinary repute as it now 
is. Nihil ad rhombum —nothing to 
a turbot—was a Greek sentiment as 
well as a 1 toman proverb, and 

Tli’ untainted tuihol shows his tempting 
Hank, 

was no doubt eitherf a poetic licence 
intended by Horace to be roecivcd 
with limitations, or at any rate a 
very uncommon event. The common 
Greek names for it were lf/t/rra and 
pou/3o£, as we read in A ihenasus. 
‘The Romans call our iprjrra rhombus, 
which is also a Greek uame/J 
Archestratus, in the following line, 
uses the first word. 


* (TtTBBOT.) 

They served us mighty Psettas then, and 
soles all subrugosie ;§ 
and another Greek deipnosophist 

pofiiioe. 

Sicilian rhombus of the milky flakes. || 
Frequent allusions to the size of the 
turbot occur in Latin writers,thus,— 
Grande s rhombi patinwque 
(i ramie ferunt unacuui uamuo (ledecus. 

Hot. 

Quaruvig lata gerat patella rbonjbum, 
Rhombus iatior est tamen patella*. 

Mavi.% 

• Rondolet tells of one he had seen 
measuring five mbits from head to 
tail, four across the broadest part of 
the body, and the flesh of which was 
one foot deep! And that extra¬ 
ordinary ‘ Aariaei mirmndtu litore 
rhombus’ which Domitian had so 
much difficulty, by reason of its size, 
to cook, is a nt pendant to it. But 
of nil big fish, none approaches that 
which furnished the j^fint (h*ryon 
with a dinner, and Swift with the 
conception of Gulliver. For him the 


* This genus includes, besides the It. maxima* or turlx* proper, the brill 
(R. hevis), the kitt (R. puuetatus Bloch), the whiff (B. cardina, Our.), and two 
very mall Mediterranean sped**, R. nudus, which is only two inches long, and 
It. eandidissimus, a still smaller species, and quite transparent. 

+ Ingustata mihi poirexerat ilia Rhombi (Her.) 

J Vopaiw. ft caXaixH rip \pqrrav ptipliov cai im rb vvofta 4\Ai)vuc6v. 

§ hira Kafitiv 4 / V Tr f payaKjfv teal rijv bwirpyx vy 
(iuvyXwaoar. 

H yaXaxroxpurra SuccXog 
av Trjgywa oj(Xof phfifiac. 

But sometimes under each of these names distinct species were intended, as in our 
motto prefixed to the present family q. v. 

Great turbots and late rappers lead 
Te debt, disgrace, and abject need. 

The herder of the broadest dish 
Lay hid beneath the monster fish. 

3 k2 
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inhabitants caught only! the finest 
fish, ovf ti/upwv c^—not such as you 
meet with daily in the market, out 
such as offered an acreage of body 
equal to that of the IbIo of Crete. 
One of these they would place upon 
a lordly dish capable of holding a 
hundred as largo. When it was 
the king’s pleasure to have the fish 
prepared for table, the Sardians and 
Lycians, and Mygdonians, the 
Cranians, and the raphians, began 
to vie with each other in felling 
timber to cook it. Then they piled 
up the forests they had cut down 
into a vast pyre in circuit equal to a 
city, and having let a lake into 
the caldron that was to seethe it, 
and carried for eight months in suc¬ 
cession a hundred daily wagona- 
load of salt to season the pot, they 
kindled the crackling mass, and as it 
flamed up five galleys, every one 
of which carried its five banks of 
rowers complete, cruised round the 
margin of the caldron sea, and as 
it bubbled up from below, issued 
prompt directions to the crowd not to 
overboil the contents. 

Was not this a dainty dish to set before 
a king ? 

We have to regret that the name of 
these whacking fish is not given by 
the historian, as it ought to have, 
been. We can only conjecture, 
therefore, from the size, (somewhat 
exaggerated, no doubt,) and the 
trouble taken to prepare it pro¬ 
perly, that the individual in question 
was a rhombus maximus of very 
large size! But whilst willing to 
admit that this is only hypothesis, 
we are not so willing to give up 
Doraitian’s rhombus, which all 
the world fti our schoolboy days 
agreed to call turbot, and to debase 
the ‘bellua peregrins’ of Juvenal 
into a vulgar brill.* There is no 
reason that we can see for reversing 
the opinion originally entertained 
respecting this particular fish in 
favour of the bnll; and there are 
some objections to be made against 
it. In Juvenal's notice of his 
rhombus occur the words ‘ erectus 
in terga sudes.’ Sudia (we write 
for unlearned ears) is literally a 
stake or rigid stick, and is so used 


in the Georgies of Virgil, and else¬ 
where passim, applied therefore by 
poetic licence to a fish, it most be to 
one with stiff fin rays , which bristle 
when erect, somewhat after the 
manner of stakes. Now, while this 
suits perfectly with the back-fin of 
the turbot, tne rays of which are 
rigid, it does not accord in any way 
with that of the brill, one of whose 
distinctive characteristics (as sepa¬ 
rating it from the turbot) is to carry 
a soft back-fin, the rays of which split 
and divide into delicate threads at 
the top, as the reader may convince 
himself when next he passes a fish¬ 
monger’s shop, where he will see 
both species (which are often con¬ 
founded by young housekeepers) 
lying on the samo slab, and inviting 
comparison. But besides this ob¬ 
jection, as the ancients certainly had 
turbot as well as brill, and as the 
turbot of Ancona are still famed 
throughout Italy, why suppose 
Domitian’s Adriano ‘ mirandus litore 
rhombus' was anything elseP So 
much as regards this particular 
rhombus, for wo do not mean to 
maintain that under the same de¬ 
signation both brill and turbot 
might not be included; how else, 
indeed, can we reconcile Galen and 
Xenocrates, the former of whom 
recommends plain boiled rhombus 
to invalids, as the flesh, he says, is 
soft; whilst the other declares the 
rhombus to be too firm a fish to 
consume fresh, and advises keeping 
it for some days to make it more 
tender P Here, whilst the Greek 
physician must necessarily mean 
bnll, which is of a much softer fibre, 
the Deipuosophist philosopher is 
clearly speaking Jyodem sub nomine ) 
of turbot, which all the world knows 
is tough enough fresn, and is very 
much improved by keeping. In 
other cases we are inclined to believe 
that the brill had its distinctive 


appellation, and that the passer 
which Horace associates in the same 


line with rhombus, and which is cer¬ 
tainly a pleuronect, may have been 
it. Heraldry is as careful as ichthy¬ 
ology to separate brill and turbot. 
Azure threeoretts (orbrills),naiant, 
are the arms of the family Bretcock; 


* No error is innocent, and the indirect consequence of this has been to make 
the fishmongers of Billingsgate and Hungerford require the poor invalid to pay as 
much for a brill as the wealthy epicure for his turbot. 
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and the crest of the family Britwesill 
is also a brill naiant, azure. Three 
turbot* argent, finned or, belong to 
an ancient family, the Turbutta of 
Yorkshire, whose heraldic claims 
upon posterity are probably anterior 
to those of tne Bretcocks or Brit- 
wesill.* As the best turbot were 
formerly ‘ peregrine’ importatiftns 
into ancient Borne, though the 
Mediterranean doubtless furnished 
a good many, so the ehief supply 
brought to our markets at present 
come to us from abroad. The 
Butch (those fishers for all the 
world, and not least so in their own 
interests) ‘purvey’for London con¬ 
sumption alone eighty thousand 
rhombi, and to eat these as Nature 
always intended them to be eaten 
(though Apicius and Lucullus never 
found out the Bccrct!) one million 
of Norway lobsters, for which we 
pay twenty-two to twenty-five thou¬ 
sands sterling a yeSr, accompany 
these up the river alongside. (Elian 
mentions a curious mode adopted in 
some places in his time for taking 
these and other fiat fish, founded on 
a well-known peculiarity which they 
have to lie hid in the sand, like 
hares in their forms. The plan is 
very simple. A number of fishermen 
go at low water and walk over the 


sand in aajJUt. As the water comes 
in and covers the bottom, the various 
pleuronects resort to theprint-marks 
left by the fishermen, and it being 
shoal water, are easily seen and 
taken. The modem plan is very 
different, and is adapted for taking 
turbot of much larger dimensions. 
The fishermen of our northern 
coasts go out in parties of three in a 
boat called a cobble; each man 
csrries two hundred and eighty 
hooks, attached at equal intervals on 
a long line, the united ends of which 
extend a league in length, and 
draw's f after it fifteen hundred and 
twenty baitod hooks. These lines, 
as they are to lay across the current, 
can only be shot twice in twenty- 
four hours, when the rush of the 
waters Blackens, as the tide is about 
to change. In place of the small 
cobble (which is but twenty - feet 
long by fiveleet broad), the Butch 
repair to the Bogger Bank in a boat 
twice that length, and three times 
as brood, carrying besides six fisher¬ 
men, engaged in the craft, a cook as 
well, who no doubt has plentiful ex¬ 
perience in dressing turbot. Here, 
as the fishing is continuous and the 
bank never fails to furnish supplies, 
the expedition is generally successful 
and the proceeds highly lucrative. 


Soles. 


Soles are distinguished from 
plaice by having no tubercles on 
the skin; from holibuts by the 
smallness of their teeth, which are 
confined to one jaw; from turbot 
by their eyes lying on the right in 
place of the left of the mouth (which 
is also twisted to one side) and by 
the comparative shortness of the 
dorsal fin. They hare a very wide 
range, extending southward from 
the Scandinavian and Baltic seas, 
along the Spanish and Portuguese 
coasts into the Mediterranean. They 
are a frequent fish in America; 
abound and arc of an excellent 
kind at the Cape of Good Hope; 
and, not to mention other foreign 
sites, are, as all the world knows, 
one of the best and commonest 
fish of the British seas, swaftning 
along most of our sandy shores. 


Though sea-fish by birth and right, 
they will not only live but thrive in 
fresh water, and like it so well as 
sometimes of their own accord to 
ascend rivers to a considerable 
height, and nestle for months in the 
slime at the bottom, during which 
time they grow apace; indeed, when 
some have been retailed in fresh, 
and others of a like weight placed 
in salt water, the first, after a year’s 
sojourn, have been kuown to acquire 
an increment of weight twice that 
of their saline cousins. With regard 
to the geifeeis of the sole, a strange 
statement, making large demands 
upon our credulity, has been ad¬ 
vanced by an unbelieving French¬ 
man of note, who, having heard that 
these fish spring by natural birth 
from prawns, procured a supply, 
and keeping them in sea-water, oo- 


* Beside the Yorkshire family of Turbutt, a Middlesex and a Scotch family 
assume the name and its insignia. A demi turbot crest, tail upwards, gules, u 
also the family crest of Lawrence, and was so borne by the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, President of the Royal Academy. 
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termed in due time a haJadaome fry 
of young sole*, begotten, a* he strp- 
posed, in the bodice of these crus¬ 
taceans. The simple explanation, 
however, of this phenomenon, sup¬ 
posing it a fact, would be, that the 
eggs of the sole, which* are viscid, 
and readily attach themselves to 
different bodies, happening ’to do so 
in this instance to the persons of 
the prawns, broke cover and were 
hatched without any farther help 
from these shell-fish. 

No fish in the ancient world was 
better known, or in higher repute 
than this. It waa the subject of a 
Greek myth,* tvrpofbc *nd t)Sv c, 
nutritions and delicate, were the 
epithets currently applied to it, and 
one Greek in particular describes 
the species as the best of fiat-fish; 
the highest praise, since these were 
considered quite the pegei nohili of 
the market, and equivalent to saying 
they were best of the best. Soles 
were served then, as now-a-days, 
fried, mtovric, when their size ad¬ 
mitted it:— 

The cook produced an ample dish 
Of frizzled soles, those best of fish, 
Embrowned, and wafting through the 
room, 

AO spattering still a rich perfume. + 

They were also served in a savoury 
sauce under the name of Citharus. 
Archestratus orders some for au 
amateur ( Cithari srietm) with an 
exceedingly rich compost of cheese 
and oil, which makes them, ho says, 
exquisite 'dm li aKoXatrroi.' Epichar- 
mus produces soles among the dishes 
served at Hebe's nuptials; and 
Archestratus, in his poem, 22Wy- 
pathy, ' Good cheer,’ considers that 
they can hardly be served too elabo¬ 
rately ; though it is not likely the 
ancients ever hit upon the most 


dainty and complex of recipes, the 
French sole, ‘es matelotte nor- 
mande' the bare recollection of die 
taste of which lingers, we must say, 
after years’ desuetude, agreeably on 
our palate still; that the larger 
specimens were sometimes served 
plain boiled, in preference to any 
otlter more elaborate mode of cook¬ 
ing, is highly probable, since a 
doughty Greek authority pronounces 
that, for an* easy digestion, there is 
no way of serving nsh so good as 
au vaturel. Though these fish were 
generally in high repute, yet their 
reputation varied with the species, 
and with the locality from which 
they came; eveu in our own island, 
how different in respect to quality 
are soles fetched from different dis¬ 
tricts. When Galen, Xenncrates, 
and Diphilus speak disparagingly of 
soles, we must suppose them eitner 
to have been sadly warped by some 
caprice yf fashion, or else very un¬ 
fortunate in their supplies; and it 
was no doubt a feeling of the injus¬ 
tice of such a censure passed ou his 
favourite food, which extorted the 
complaint from a great Greek con¬ 
noisseur, ‘ everything is censured in 
turn, and now they tell me, hut I 
will never believe it, tliat there is 
imperfection even in a sole!’ 

There can be no doubt that/lov- 
yXwffffoc and Solon severally repre¬ 
sent the sole. Archestratus speaks 
of the roughness of the ftouyXwoffoe, 
callingit iirorptixm ftovyXuiaaoc. Ovid 
illustrates a striking trait of these 
fish—viz., their mode of suddenly 
flashing past when disturbed, with 
the under white surface uppermost, 
when they become momentarily 
what he calls thcift, 1 fklgentes Solece 
candors' Indeed, thdtrivial Greek 
name, the * ox-tongue,’J or simply 


* The fertile fancy of the Greeks suggested them as fit Bandalq for the ocean 
nymphs, a urn to which fib* variety of their sue and shape, and their adhesiveness 
when applied to the soles at t hes e sear damsels' feat, must have rendered them wed 
adapted. They served those ‘sandals’ of the foamy sea 

Winch antnlda Nerasds sent am errands fleet 
Apply protective to their tender feet. 

ZavmXa f «i wepsflijrfv mstytvif A Bavaraum 
Aerev fiovyl Uteeefi maity u> dXfiq popppovap. 

A dam in Hantaan hearing sam e one coder aule^-aays, in allusion to the name and 
the supposed use made by these nymphs, of the sole, as their dipptr-fiak, ‘Qai 
qtueso potius W—as quant mndponeas, quibus batnatur tibi os senex requissjme.’ 
t Mwyeipec 

Sdowmr wo ptlhpn tiyer nwwn « c opa. 
t Different species of saiehad ottfersnt names a s signed to them, m ‘dog-tongnq* 
‘sheep-tongue,’ * horse-tongue,’ Ac. 
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‘ tongue-fish,’ names by which the 
sole u still recognised in Spain and 
Italy, would, in the absence of all 
other*evidence, have left little doubt 
as to the identity of the two.* 

All these and other flat-fish were 
kept by the Homans in vivaria. 


which willafford us an opportu¬ 
nity, before taking final leave of the 
reader, to add a few supplementary 
remarks to what has been already 
said in the course of these papers 
on the subject of ancient stews. 


Vivaria. 


Artificial pieces of water, for 
the maintenance of fish, .are very 
ancient—though we know not how 
ancient—inventions. Ponds, with 
swimming live stock, arc exhibited 
in some pictorial relics of venerable 
Egypt. The precise purposes of 
these early vivaria, is uncertain, but 
in after tunes, certainly, (and pro¬ 
bably from the first,) there were 
two kinds, the sacred and pro- 
fluie, in which the finny occu¬ 


pants met a very different des¬ 
tiny, according as they were looked 
upon in the light of mere objects of 
culmary consumption, as ‘ mute* 
victims, for the altar of the parti¬ 
cular god to whom they were dedi¬ 
cated, or as being themselves tho 
divinitjes which were to bo inquired 
of and propi tinted, f We havo bad 
occasion, already, to refer more than 
once to ancient vivaria, and have 
spoken, somewhat in detail, of the 


* There is a sort of punning joke on the double meaning of the word recorded 
in a fragment of a Latin comedy, 

‘ Vine lingulacat > S. Quid opus eat quango uxor domi est, 

Ea lingua cst i*>bis pam nunquam tacet’ 

Which may be freely done into English, thus, — 

‘ Fresh tongues ! fresh tongues! who’ll buy, who'll buy 1 
Come, Sir, will you t ‘No, friend, not I; 

Tongue always fresh at home I've got 
In my sweet wife, Dame Polyglott!’ 

which reminds us of a similar equivoque we once perpetrated against a lady of our 
acquaintance, blue as to her stocking, but red as to her face,— 

So learned a linguist is Corinna grown, 

She’s mistress of all tongues, except her mm. 
t Martial mokes mention of fish belonging to a sac ml tank, which were too 
holy to be handled ; (Elian of some kept in a stew, dedicated to Jupiter Militant, 
which few poachers would have had the hardihood to catch, and no discreet cook 
would have presumed to stew ; or as Varro, speaking of certain Lydian fish, held 
equally sacrosanct, punningly puts it, hos piaces nemo cocub t» jus vocare audet. 
PolycnarmuH, in his History of Lydia, says that in a grove on the sea shore, con¬ 
secrated to Apollo, usually sat a priest, to whom those whq had any important 
matter in hand would bring two spits, (to each of which were suspended ten pieces 
of meat, as consulting bait,) and, throwing them into the gulph, be desired by 
him to note what followed. A_s the water came rushing hi, the observer saw 
on the back of the approaching waves ‘ an immense number 9t fish, enough to 
frighten any one, from their multitude and sine.' Of some it was even necessary to 
take care, aad*keep out of the way, for amongst the mixed shoal were dire sharks, 
and whales, and Juunmex-fish, besides other monsters, of ‘queer quaint shapes.' 
When the inquirer, on the bidding of the priest, had carefafly recounted to him the 
Catalogue of the fish he had seen, the other was illumined to take «p his parable, 
and to enucleate to the client his future destiny. Sacred fish are stflf to be fotrad, 
la different parts at the world. Sir J. Chardin saw, in'his tram)* in the East, ‘fish 
confined in the coart-yard of a mosque, with rings of gold, silver, and sappw 
through their muzzles, not for ornament, hot, aa I was informed, ae a. token at their 
being consecrated. None dared, touch them, such a sacrilege being supposed to 
draw after it the vengeance at the saint to wham they ware cooMevated, and his vo¬ 
taries, not content to leave them to bis ie e ra rift, took upon themselves to pwrieh 
te&nsgreasoK*. An Arminian Phasstisn, who had ventmed to take some of them 
fish, was hWed upon the spot by one of them.’ Snored fish also frisk about, earn 
acnaBy, in tbs holy waters at c loi st ered motipaiiato; and Mx. jAusun, if we re¬ 
member rightly, cites, in his late ini n earing Visit to the Jfemutorise in the Laaamt, 
certain fried fish which were wont, to the t anatsanatim ofstiaagare and the canto 
matron at the fritbfhl, to make their fitful appeareno* and to ewim aboat with 
frizzled fins, secure from molestation, in an integument of sacred batter. 
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addiction of the Romans* to their 
stews, whether for the mere pleasure 
of taming their scaly inmates, or, as 
in modern Germany, with a view to 
farming the produce. As yet, how¬ 
ever, we have said nothing, and 
shall now, therefore, proceed to say 
a few words touching their construc¬ 
tion; a work of considerable inte¬ 
rest, in which the instructions that 
have come down to ub from Colu¬ 
mella,Varro.f and Pliny, are at once 
so judicious and full, as to prove 
that Homan fish ponds left nothing 
forposterity to improve. 

Our first paragraphs shall he de¬ 
voted to the forming of' these 
stews; we shall next speak of tho 
stocking; and, lastly, of the feed¬ 
ing of the stock, according to the 
order observed by Varro, in his enu¬ 


meration of the expenses incurred 
by their owners in making them- 
(Frimum adificantur magno; se- 
cundo implentur magno: tertio 
aluntur magno.) There are, says 
this author, two sorts of stews, one 
supplied by fresh, the other by salt 
w%ter. Tho first, in which advan¬ 
tage is taken of neighbouring land 
springs, is the poor man's pond; 
the othet, or sea preserve, (where 
Neptune furnishes both the water 
and the fish,) none but a millionaire 
cau attempt, for though pleasing to 
tho eye, it is a very expensive specu¬ 
lation, and one much better calcu¬ 
lated to empty the fabricator’s 
purse (marsupium) than to fill his 
stomach; bo that, in two senses, the 
fresh water stew, which entails little 
outlay or trouble, may justly be 


* We have not succeeded in finding any notices of Greek vivaria, except that of 
a very noble one, which was constructed by the inhabitants of Girgenti (Sicily) for 
the tyrant Gelon: a reservoir, according to Diodorus Siculus, of many a mile in 
circuit, and very deep, which was fed with fresh wattr, and filled with fish. There 
oan be no doubt, from this and from Moschon's account of Hiero's ship, which we 
subjoin, that tho Sicilians, at any rate, were used to breed fish in preserves. The 
following are a few of the particulars, recorded in A then reus, of this interesting ves¬ 
sel. She was built at Syracuse, under the superintendence of Archimedes, and in¬ 
tended for the transport of corn; the timber felled on the sideB of ./Etna for the purpose, 
was sufficient for the fabrication of sixty common galleys. When Hiero liad collected 
all the necessary planks, nails, cordage, pitch, and other materials for his purpose, 
he brought his artisans together, and set them to work. Archias was the master 
builder. Three hundred carpenters, without counting helps, worked night and day 
at the sides. When the wooden walls had been reared to half the intended height, 
the hulk waB launched by Archimedes himself, and the building finished on the 
water. It wan a three'decker, and had twenty rows of rowers. The floors, in all 


the rooms, were mosaics, exhibiting a senes of subjects taken from the Jliad, and 
wonderfully excouted. There was a gymnasium and an English flower;garden, a 
trolliced vineyard and avenues of trees, to shade the walks on deck. There was an 
aphrodisium, inlaid with a rich assortment of Sicilian agates and cypress panels; 
an academic saloon, a library, ten stables, on each side the gang way, and cribs, all 
, along the ship’s sides, - for grooms, harness, and accoutrements. ThU wonderful 
ship contained, moreover, near the prow, a large reservoir, made of planks, well 
caulked and pitched, containing 21,000 gallons of water, under lock and key. By 
the side of tin# reservoir, and fed by it, was a pond, also made <. f planks, lined with 
lead, and carefully covered. It was filled with sea water, and in thin a great num¬ 
ber of fish were constantly kept. yv Ik teai bSpoOrjet) sard rqv irptopav irXmrri) 
tfarx»Xiove utrpqrh( It^opirq Ik aariSuv eat irirrqc cal o9at Hwv KartGKtvaepivq 
rrapd H ravrrjv KartOKtvaero Sul uaXifiSuparos jcai aaviSuv eXuarltv ixOvorpoiptiov. 
rovr o dijv OaXarnff, Iv <p noXXoi i’xOwc 'wtrptfovro. 


t M. T. Varro was a vigorous old Roman Coke, of Norfolk, who, in place of 
dallying with the muses, at eighty, like Anacreon, turned his bald head to better 
account, and gracefully bequeaths, with youthful and affectionate gallantry, a prac¬ 
tical treatise, ‘de re ruBtioa ad Fundaniam uxorem,’ with intent that she may make 
a good thing of her farm, when he shall have been removed from her; and, adds the 
old gentleman, in concluding his dedication to her, ‘ wo have no time, my dear, to 
lose ; if man’s estate be, as we are told it is, a Boafs bubble, at the best, much it be¬ 
hoves an old fellow like me, whose eightieth birthday is at hand, speedily to put his 
house in order, before he departs out of life.’ The old agriculturist then prooeeds, 
in very hearty prose, to give Gardener's Chronicle advice, on every matter connected 
with agriculture, on tilling and cropping the ground, on the management of horses 
and cattle, of fowls and bees, and, lastly, on the advantages to be derived from eco¬ 
nomic fish ponds. 
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railed sweet, (dulcis,) whilst the sea 
pond, in consequence of nil the heavy 
outlays it occasions, deserved, in a 
double sense, also, the epithet 
4 amarum,’ or bitter. One ptseina 
(common fresh water tank) is held 
to be enough, Bays Varro; but one 
plain piece of artificial sea wates is 
what no connoisseur ever dreamt of. 
After going to a great expense in 
constructing, he divides *and then 
subdivides it into partitions, almost 
as multilocular as a painter's box of 
colours, and in each compartment 
places some different fish, or shell 
fish.* M. and L. Lucullus are both 
set down os the artificers of stews, 
but Hortensius found fault with the 
former, for not going to sufficient 
expense to provide a suitable retreat 
for his fish m warm weather, which, 
indeed, brought his stews into 

f jencrai discredit; whereas L. Luoul- 
us, after ho had excavated noble 
ponds, in the matrfic of {he qolid 
rock, by judiciously giving his ar¬ 
chitect the unlimited command of hiB 
purse, with liberty to beggar him, if 
necessary, provided he took care to 
secure a shady grotto, to the refresh¬ 
ing coolness of which his beloved fish 
might always retire, for repose, 


whilst the flog star raged, or when¬ 
ever their instincts might see* fit, 
succeeded perfectly in his undertak¬ 
ing, and made Neptune jealous of 
hisponds. 

Columella enters much more into 
particulars*than Varro, and we shall 
quote from his penultimate chapter, 
ae re rustiea, the directions wnioh 
he gives as to the whereabouts for 
forming, and how to construct pro- 

E *r marine piscinas. He fiartiou- 
rly recommends them in insular 
situations, where the soil is poor, 
and the returns Bmall or none; in 
such situations they may be mado 
to turn to excellent account.f Mero 
sterility of Boil, however, ought not 
to be the only consideration in de¬ 
termining the site of a sea pond; 
several other things, as we shall 
presently see, should also enter into 
the account; but when these are 
present the nest place to commenco 
operations is so near the sea that its 
waters may easily wash through, 
and never stagnate , 4 thus imitating 
the great main whence they are de¬ 
rived, which never being of the 
same temperature, is in perpetual 
movement, and renewed every 
hour.J’ They may be mado of tiles, 


* Pliny tells us that Fulvius Hirpiuus, shortly before the civil war with Pompcy 
the Great, invented 4 warrens, as it were, for winkles,’ which he caused to be made 
in tho territory of Tarquinium. Each shell fish had a separate compartment as¬ 
signed to it. He specifies several sorts, and tells us 4 they throve so well that some 
winkle shells would hold near four gallons.’ Men took a great pride, he adds, in fat¬ 
tening their different coquillages, not so much it seems with a view to the increase of 
the malacology within, as to produce the largest shells ; and he mentions some very 
large ones ; but it may be doubted whether all their culture ever succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing such bivalves as are found, nowadays, in India. The largest of these yet 
discovered is, we believe, a live shell tridacna gigas, (to be seen at a small oyster shop 
in Maiden-lane,) the sides of which, more than a yard long, weigh not far short of 
four hundredweight / We recommend all our readers living near th^Strand, to go 
and see it! * 

t 4 Hunc fiiem qusestum villaticum patris-familias demonstrabimus qui sire 
insulas, sive mantiga agro mercatus, propter exilitatem soli, qute plerumque litori 
vicina est fructus tiffie precipere non potent, ex man reditum constituit.’ Thus 
in former daysmen used to make large fortunes by turning fishmongers on their 
own account. L. Crassus did not kqep stews for the sake of fining his inside with 
fish, as Pliny informs us, but 4 of a covetous mind and for mere gain, for by this and 
such witty devices he gathered large revenues.’ In Germany the nobles make more 
by their carp and pike, than gentlemen agriculturists in England by their sheep and 
cattle; and Lacipede, deploring the low of fish ponds in France, says 4 they used 
to produce large returns from several sources now dried up with them. When that 
living agriculture was put a atop to, the earth around, no longer bedewed with 
gentle moisture {descending in dews evaporated from their surface), began first to 
require irrigation, and even then was leas prolific than formerly ; the fertilising 
manure which used to-be strewed over the soil had ceased, and other muck must be 
bought and brought from a distance; and finally the various wild fowl, in some 
places so rich in returns, now ceased to yield anything, and thus much evil and no 
good has attended the 4 abolition of our ponds.’ 

$ Columella’s explanation of this phenomenon, 1 quoniam gefidum ab imo too- 
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r i tignimm, or be elevated in 
solid rock; in either case, in ail 
such ponds as are not perpetually 
motionless and asleep, that extre¬ 
mity which lies farthest from the 
sea, and is deeper and cooler than tho 
other, should conduct by-straight or 
tortnous channels into a grotto where 
tho scaly troop may retire frbm the 
heat of the day, like cattle for re¬ 
freshment and cover. The watery 
alleys leading to these places of re¬ 
pose should not be too broad for 
murmur, which prefer a narrow 
nestling trough; some, however, 
object altogether to mixing mnrtena) 
with other stock, as they ore 1 liable 
to go mad like (loan, and in that 
case will run down, oito and destroy 
every other species shut up in the 
same reservoir, till they have en¬ 
tirely consumed them. In feeding 
these reservoirs, the supplies of 
water should, if possible, be let in 
from one side, while the issue should 
take place at the one opposite; this 
will secure a perpetual renewal of the 
water, which is a matter of prime 
importance hero; a convenient cool¬ 
ness being also of equal consequence, 
for the salubrity of the firm, the 
deeper the source whence tlic sea¬ 
water is procured, the better; and 
wherever it is practicable the pond 
should fill itsell from below. When 
the vivarium to be formed is scarcely 
above the level of the sea, its lias in 
should be dug down about nine feet, 
and the commit pipes placed about 
two feet from the top; they should 
be as capacious as possible to admit 
sudden flushes of water, which will 
help the issue of the stagnant mass 
lying below the sea’s level. Here it 
would be ahstird to make those re- 
ceasex and alcoves spoken of above, 
and always to be practised under 
favourable conditions: the water 
here is all too still already, and the 
further it is drawn out from the 


source of supply, the more stagnant 
will it become, and thus more Urn 
will accrue to its scaly inhabitant* 
from putrid water suffered to re¬ 
main, than any conceivable degree 
of good from the cover it may offer 
against the heat, plus vocet putri* 
unda, quart* prodest opacitas. In 
the "issue of the waters, or exunda- 
tion from the pond, the CBcapc is to 
be effected by means of a brass 

t rating, with apertures of a size suf- 
eiently great to let it run freely 
out, but too small to allow the escape 
of the young fish. If tho dimensions 
of tho pond permit, it is no bad 
practice to remove fragments of 
rock, covered with sea-weed, from the 
neighbouring shore, and to scatter 
these here and there in these little 
enclosures, in imitation of the open 
sea. As the gites of fish at sea are 
very various, some lying on a bed of 
sand, some ambushed in mud, others 
feeding v*mong‘ rocks, your pond 
should life constructed according to 
the character of the Bca in the 
neighbourhood and finally, let me 
advise when you have constructed 
it, to plant a series of stakes in a 
semicircular form round that part of 
it which lets in the w ater from the 
sea. These should always be above 
the level of the waves, and placed so 
closely as to break the force of the 
impinging waters, and to keep out 
the wrack and weeds which would 
else soon fill your piscina. Having 
thus constructed and secured the 
pond against casualties, the next. 

J joint should be to stock it wisely ;* 
or as on land all fields will not bear 
tho same crops, just so is it in th& 
vast acreage of waters ; we must not 
think, for instance* because we find 
inexhaustible supplies and multipli¬ 
cation of mullet jo*the open sea at 
large, that we aHU therefore suc¬ 
ceed with them in a pond; on mak¬ 
ing the experiment, we shall have 


turn revolvit pelague in partem superioremsince the cold and deeper strata of 
water rise naturally to the surface, is net true; the specific gravity of the water of 
the Mediterranean not being below forty degrees, the point of greatest density can 
have no tendency to the change here imputed to it. 

* The ancients sometimes Wtmgkt fish from a great distance, far the p ur pose of 
stock; generally, however, their sea-ponds were fad with species caught hs the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood; but die mast extraordinary announcement in CohmaeOa is 
the fact that they turned lakes and riven into natural vivaria, by carrying to, and 
depositing therein, not fish enly, bat the spawn of ail ouch sptriea as, though horn 
at sea, are ia the habit of penetrating 1 some way up estuaries or streams. He spsakn 
of the perfect success of the experiment ia several rivers, which he names the 
Valins, ^hatins. Volstnias, 
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the mortification to learn that rarely 
ewe «r two oat of many thousands 
«f these delicate fish will bear a 
pond Hfe; so, too, there is little ase 
in imprisoning fine exotic fish, 
whose requirements arc not well 
understood; such fish may lire, in¬ 
deed, but they will not multiply; 
and so they are without profit. * 
Sluggish mugila and the vora¬ 
cious lupus should he selected as 
easy to rear, as also tui*li, and other 
■axatile fish of value. In regard to 
poor fish, says Columella, we make 
no mention of them, since they are 
neither worth capture nor rearing; 
but as all good lish do not thrive on 
the same bottom, study that which 
is prevalent along your own shore, 
and according as it is stony, sandy, 
or muddy, do you imitate these same 
peculiarities in your stew. An oozy 
bottom does best for flat fish, sueli 
as soles, turbots, and plaice; such a 
pond, too, is the best nidus for all 
kinds of coquillagcs, oysters, scol¬ 
lops, the pctuneles, (whence we de¬ 
rive our purples,) balaui, and sphon- 
dyles. A sandy bottom, though not 
absolutely bad for flat fish. suitg the 
pelagians (not heretics, but open sea 
nsh, of the same name) best; such as 
e.g., auratas, the dentex, and Punic, 
and indigenous umbras; while it is 
less congenial to the growth of shell 
fish. The rocks bring up a hardy 
race of their own, and w r here you 
would have these flourish you must 
have a rocky pond. With regard 
to the diet of your fish, the flats 
(pisces jacentes) just mentioned—• 
turbot, soles, and plaice, require a 
softer aliment than the saxatiles, 
having no teeth* to bite their food, 
which they accordingly swallow 
whole; for the last I particularly 
recommend the »salt garbage, guts, 
and gills of any little fish, or the 
pisciculi themselves; or all the 
sweepings of stalls service apples, 
figs, nuts broken in the hand; and, 
above all, if your (annana laetis) 
year’s provision of the dairy permit, 
new cheese, may all, or any of them, 
be given; but no food proves so ser¬ 
viceable, by reason of its strong 
smell, to fiat fish—« salt fish. Lying 
with their bellies .an the ground, 
they are more guided by the nose 


than the e|»; they see what is above 
them perfectly, but all that is on a 
level with tamo, whether to the 
right or left, they see not, and so 
may lose a dinner which depends 
only on eyesight; but once oner to 
their nostril Urn trail of a salt sn* 
ebovy, sad they need no other guide 
than tlfe scent,. If, in consequence 
of the severity of winter, you cannot 
feed your fian high oa you could 
wish, slices of apples or dried figs 
may always be given, especially 
those of the better kind, Bosotio or 
Nnmidian. There are Borne who 
give nothing to their watery live 
stock, *but let them fare os they may, 
and fatten if they can. These per¬ 
sons are blind to their own interest; 
whenever their produce comes to the 
market, all the world despises its 
leanness, and nobody will buy their 
skeleton or scavenger fish offered 
for sale—n&cics emtn indicat cum 
non esse libero maxi captnm aed do 
custodia elatum ; propter quod plu- 
rimum pretio detrahetur. 

Very differeut from this was the 
practice of C. Hirtius, who, having 
mode twelve thousand sestertia 
his stews, spent the whole sum m 
baits for a larger progeny of fish; 
and Hortensius, too, of whom Varro 
relates ‘ tliat he not only was never 
entertained by bis fish at table, but 
was scarcely ever easy unless en¬ 
gaged in entertaining and fattening 
them. To find suitable fare for his 
mullet,' says the same author, ‘gives 
him infinitely more care and concern 
than me my mtfies and asses; for 
whilst I with one lad supply all my 
thrifty stud on a little barley and 
common water, Hortensius’ fish- 
servants are not to be Counted. He 
has fishermen in fine weather, toiling 
to procure them bait; and when the 
weather is too coarse for fishing; 
then a whole troop of butchers sad 
dealers in. salt provisions send in 
their estimates of terms for keeping 
his alumni fat. Hortensius so look* 
to his mullet as ft> forget his men, 
and a sick slave has less chance of 
getting a draught of cold water in a 
fever, than these favoured fish of 
being kept cool in their stew at 
Midsummer.* 

The plan of stocking rivers with 


* This ia tarn* of seme fiat fife, as aolea, but not by any means of the tribe 
generally, some of which am well toothed , and bold. 
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fish ah ovo, is a very ofcd one, re- 
comended by Columella, and largely 
followed; it haa been, after the 
lapse of many centuries, again, 
adopted by two fishermen of the 
Vosges, Gehin and Bemy (French* 
men, like dogs, do most tilings in 
couples), who hare not only pro¬ 
pagated salmon, carp, pike,* tench, 
ana perch; but declare, with our 
author, that the procedure is ap¬ 
plicable first, to all fresh-water fish, 
and secondly, to those which, though 
living partly in fresh water and 
partly m the sea, spawn in rivers. 
They have thus, by dint of natural 
sagacity (for they are unedhcatcd 

Modbbn 


Ths age for fresh-water ponds 
seems to nave gone by! There are, 
to be suro, one or two still to be 
found about the classic Boil of 
Naples, where the air is,for the most 

S ort pure; but elsewhere in Italy 
le fear of ‘malaria has generally 
sealed them up, and wisely too, for 
it would be paying too dear a price 
for carp and tench to lodge them in 
pestiferous tanks, where the angler 
would at least have an equal chance 
of catching a fever as fish.’ The 
same fear, but not equally well 
founded,' towards the close of the 
last century, induced the French, 
misguided ov the eloquent declama¬ 
tions of Bufibn, to fill up with as 
much earnestness as we are now 
exhibiting in spoliating the land of 
our trees, every fish-pond within 
reach. ‘ Les <$tangs,’ writes Laei- 

S ede, in 1791, ‘ out presque tous 
isparu de nos jours meme du sol dc 
la France, quoiqu’ils y fussent autre¬ 
fois en assez {proud nombre.’ Those 
who at the tune wrote against this 
wholesale demolition of what they 
justly considered as frequently an 
embellishment to scenery, other¬ 
wise sony, found no sympathy, 
and were even denounced as a 
set of miserable fishmongering 
monopolists, who, looked only to 
their own interests and aggrandise- 


men), revived unknowingly a very 
ancient practice, and succeeded in 
stocking the streams and rivers of« 
great part of France—those in the 
vicinity of Allevard, Pontcharra, 
Sassenage, Veary, Vazille, Bourg 
d'Oisons, Elvis, Pont-en-Boyans, 
Paladru, Lemps, St. George, Avan- 
doit, La Boisse, and Grenoble, in 
the department of the Isfere; and 
others m numerous parts of the de¬ 
partments oftthe Alfier, the Lozere, 
the Meuse, the Meusthe, and Haute 
Laone, where cither the original 
supply was exhausted, or wnero 
there had never been a supply 
before.* 

Ponds. 

ment, regardless of tho Hygihne 
Publique, and at the expense of the 
grande nation ! In England’s mo¬ 
nastic days, before our sea fisheries 
were what they have now become, 
and when the transmission of fish 
was mos* precarious and expensive, 
stews were de rigueur; but when we 
w'erc at length emancipated from tho 
thrall of Itome, and the tyranny of 
a forty days’ penance upon fish, and 
of having twice a-week nothing but 
carp in the larder, though there were 
plenty of geese in the pond, men by 
degrees used the privileges they 
had obtained, and converted their 
stews into arable and pasture land. 
Tho laud is now become very valu¬ 
able, and ague ceased to hold his 
court in Lincolnshire, and frogs 
everywhere togivc evening concerts: 
it is not likely they will ever again 
be reproduced. 

Here we take leave of the ‘ bene¬ 
volent’ reader; hoping shortly to re¬ 
appear before him in a volume of 
* Prose Halicutics, being a re-issue of 
much that has already found its way 
into these columns,** together with a 
good deal of entirely new matter, 
now in the course of ^preparation; 
and bo, with 

Christmas greetings, and good wishes, 

Wc close our present notes on fishes. 


* MacCulloch mentions that, in *1789, the annual supply of fresh-water fish in 
France was 1,200,000; that it fell some years back to 700,000, and has been 
diminishing sinoe.* Is he speaking of the registdft*! supplies furnished by the mar¬ 
kets, or does he keep statistics of all the gamins who use fish-hooks throughout 
France, and receive from them an annual account of their proceedings, to add to 
tho market account ? Such figures are plainly of no value as records of tho actual 
amount of river fish consumed in any one year by our Gallic neighbours; but they 
are interesting, as, however imperfect, they elearlv tend to show that fish in France 
(like beavers and whales everywhere) were certainly getting low when the ‘latenew 
creation’ of them began. 
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THE RUSSO-TUEKISH QUESTION. 


TyHEN Shakspeare made bis 
’' Henry V. ask the affianced 
Katherine of France, with somewhat 
more freedom than we are used to 
in these days, whether the issue of 
their union ‘ between St. Denis and 
St. George, half French, half En¬ 
glish,’ should not be ‘ a boy that 
would go to Constantinople and take 
the Turk by the beard,’ he little 
dreamt how closely, tiro centuries 
and a half after, the spirit of his pre¬ 
diction would be realized The two 
nations, indeed, whose patron saints 
were by their concert to fill the 
world with their deeds, are now 
joined by far stronger bonds than 
the matrimonial affinities of princes, 
ever failing in the hour of danger. 
Nor does the voice of justice, or of 
policy, call upon them to bid de¬ 
fiance to the ancient enemy of Christ¬ 
endom in the East. A. sensp of pub¬ 
lic duty, common interests, and a 
clear perception of the coming storm, 
dangerous to all alike, yet not equally 
foreseen by all, have bound them as 
one nation, to brave and suffer, or 
triumph together. The Power that, 
under the mask of sympathy with 
its co-religionists, aims at a dominion 
that would enable it to vanquish 
and enslave half Christendom, is 
scarcely less to bo called its enemy 
than was formerly the Grand Turk 
himself. The standards of ‘ St. 
Denis and St. George' may ere long 
lead to ‘ beard’ the great Northerly 
foe, men ‘ in arms not worse,' and 
in a cause ten times more iust, thafi 
those who fought and bled at Agin- 
court. 

While men's iqinds are thus fixed 
on the anciept seats of heathen and 
Christian civilization in the East, 
but now for centuries past of Ma- 
homedan conquest and usurpation, 
the great tiaewave of mankind con¬ 
tinues to set in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, westward and southward. The 
American shore of the Pacific is be¬ 
coming inhabited by an active, en¬ 
terprising, and apparently indomit¬ 
able race. The same great Ocean 
seems destined to be further bdhnded 
on the South by a branch of the 
same division of mankind, whose 
vocation appears to be tocarry liberty 
of thought and action wherever they 
tread, and to bind the world by 


their commerce. This stupendous 
event, the emigration by thousands* 
and hundreds of thousands, from 
Central and Western Europe to the 
Continents, of the new world, with 
the entire change it can hardly fail 
ultimately to induce on the faoe of 
Eastern Asia, most by no means be 
left out of sight when reflecting on 
the whole bearings of our present 
subject. China is already revolu¬ 
tionized, and bids fair to be thrown 
open to the world in these latter 
days. Gibbon has traced with as 
much distinctness as the nature of 
the case will admit, the first attacks 
by the Huns upon the Chinese Em¬ 
pire-—its conquest, and the absorp¬ 
tion of the victors into its already 
enormous population—-the ultimate 
defeat of its Northern enemies, and 
the breaking-up of the Hunniah 
monarchy, which had existed in 
Central Asia for thirteen hundred 
years; the migration of tribes too 
independent for the yoke, westward; 
the continuance or this migration 
for centuries, tribe after tribe being 
impelled in that direction, by the 
repeated action, probably, of the 
same force which first drove them 
from their native seats; and their 
final stand on the north-eastern 
boundaries of the Roman empire, 
until, in the age of degeneracy 
which ensued, they crossed its bor¬ 
ders, and overspread its plains and 
citieB like a flood. Afhture historian 
and philosopher may perhaps see, in 
the pressure of the European popu¬ 
lations westward, in our past con¬ 
quest, and, we will hope, now com¬ 
mencing civilization o# India, in the 
occupation, by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of California, and the Western 
coast of America; in the probable 
opening of Japan to the rest of the 
world; in the rising fortunes of 
Australia; in the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion ; and in many other secret 
causes at work 4n that quarter of 
the globe, but as yet bidden from 
our view—may see in these s beer¬ 
ing on the great Eastern question, 
(not, perhaps, that particular phase 
of it which is now before us, but) 
the general question between Chris¬ 
tian Power on the one hand, sad the 
Mahomedan on the other, not less 
true because seemingly remote, and 
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scarcely observed in thi glare of 
facts more near and tangible. 

CowmimsoviE, the key stone of 
the arch that binds the European 
and Asiatic families of mankind, the 
natural centre of their moral and 
intellectual movement, .their pro¬ 
gress, and their commerce occupy¬ 
ing a position which, for the-incom¬ 
parable excellence of its harbour, 
wherein the fleets of the world could 
ride with their leviathans and three- 
deckers alongside its quays ; for its 
station midway between the two 
seas, which unite in bringing to its 
shores the produce and ri<*hes of the 
east and west; and for the luxurious 
beauties with which nature has sur¬ 
rounded it, stands unrivalled in the 
world; this ‘ Empire of a City’ has 
long been the object of envy and of 
jealousy to the great conquerors and 
autocrats of our race. As eloquently 
described in an ancient letter:—‘ Est 
in Europft; liabct in conspcctu 
Asiam, ASgyptum, Afrieamque a 
dextril; cjuHi tmnetsi eontiguic non 
Bunt., mans tamen navigandique eom- 
modtt4iU‘ iwlutijunguntur.' hounded 
originally by a little colony of 
Greeks, that keen and active race 
that has stamped tlie impress of its 
genius on all subsequent ages of 
mankind; the Koma Nova of Con¬ 
stantine ; the great Patriarchate of 
eastern Christendom; the single 
stay for a thousand years of a falling 
empire; lastly the centre of Ottoman 
might, in its meridian and in its 
setting, it still promises to he the 
witness of the groat struggles of 
our species for conquest or for 
existence, of its glories and of its 
weaknesses. For not only has this 
wonderful eify raised wj> empires: 
it has also, by its extreme facilities 
for luxury and depravity, under¬ 
mined and east them down. The 
latter days of the ancient Greek Em¬ 
pire were perhaps unrivalled for the 
effeminacy and base servility of its 
inhabitants. When the Emperor 
Pala*ologus, a prifiee worthy of a 
nobler people, endeavoured to mus¬ 
ter the semblance of a force to repel 
the last furious assault of. the Otto¬ 
man. Phrauza.his faithful counsellor, 
mournfully reported that out of a 


population of one hundred thousand, 
notmorcthanfivethousand 'Romans' 
could be found to give battle for thezr 
country, their wives and their chil¬ 
dren ; and our great historian in¬ 
dignantly declaims against 4 men de¬ 
void of that spirit which even women 
ha\e sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. Four hundred years 
of subjection may have wrought a 
change in the Greek mind, or cer¬ 
tain theorist^ would hardly venture 
to propose a reconstitution of the 
Eastern Empire. But, however this 
he. the extraordinary influence of 
Const antinople alone on the rise and 
fall of already twoempires.ean hardly 
be overrated. Perhaps no higher 
testimony to its importance can be 
found than the secret article in the 
Treaty of Tilsit, by which Napoleon 
consented 4 to make common cause 
with Russia against the Ottoman 
Porte.’ in the event of the latter not 
accenting the Czar’s conditions; 
‘and.’ it proceeds, ‘the two high 
contracting parties will unite their 
efforts to wrest from the vexatious 
and oppressive government of the 
Turks all its provinces in Europe,— 
Roumelia and Constantinople al-one 
creep fed.’* The jealousies of the po¬ 
tentates were to preserve totheTurks 
their city. ‘ I lay no stress.’ Baid 
Napoleon to the Russian Emperor, 
about the same time, ‘ on the evacua¬ 
tion of W&llaehia and Moldavia by 
your troops : you may protect them 
if von desire. It is impossible to 
endure any longer the presence of 
the Turks in Europe; you are at 
libert y to chase them into Asia; but 
observe only. I rely upon it that 
Constantinople is not to fall into the 
lands of any European Pofoar.’f 
O’Meara also relates the following 
remarkable saying pf Napoleon at 
St. Helena: 

All tlie Emperor Alexander’s thoughts 
are directed to the conquest of Turkey. 
We have had many discussions altout it, 
and at fust I was jdeaaed with his pro¬ 
posals, because I thought it would benefit 
the world to drive those brutes the 
Tucks out of Europe. But when I re¬ 
flected upon the consequences of this 
step, i^d saw what a tremendous weight 
of power it W'ould give to Russia, on ac¬ 
count of the numl>er of Greeks in the 


* Bigm® VI., 339-840. Alton's History of Europe. 

t Uardsnherg, ix., 432. See on this whole subject Alison’s Europe, chap. xivL, 
78, 81, and Notes. 
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Turkish dominions who would naturally 
join the Russians, I refused to consent 
to it, esjwcUlly as Alexander wanted to 
got Constantinople, which I wguld n at 
allow, (u it would have destroyed the 
equilibrium oj power in Europe. I re¬ 
flected that France would gi^in Egypt, 
Syria, and the Islands, which would 
have been nothing in comparison wjth 
what Russia would have obtained.* » 

Nor docs tlio country of yvhioli we 
arc speaking fall short of its great 
metropolis. Gifted wijh a climate 
and a soil to be envied by less 
favoured peoples, this ‘ land of the 
cedar and vine,’ with the luxuriance 
of almost tropical vegetation, would, 
in the hands of European cultivators, 
and under the security of European 
laws, w ith the aid of proper means 
of transport., become probably the 
richest in the world. But, alas! 
without roads, almost without law’s, 
under the oppression of the worst 
form of tyranny, — that based on 
religious supromaey,—thit£ garden 
of nature has become comparatively 
a wilderness. Yet many improve¬ 
ments have been made of late years, 
and lire still being made, and we 
must hesitate before passing a sweep¬ 
ing condemnation on the Turk. \Y o 
ourselves occupy a somewhat similar 
position in Asia to his in Europe. A 
few hundred thousandof our country - 
men there lord it over a hundred 
and fifty million Hindoos. Wo 
cannot yet, however, point to the 
improved state of the interior of 
India, to its facilities of transport 
and of communication, to its canals, 
to its rivers made navigable, trunk 
and branch roads reticulated over its 
varied surface, and conveying its 
apparently boundless treasures to 
the general mart.bf the world: to 
the less frdtjuent visitations of 
scarcity or famine; to the general 
well-being of its inliabitants, nor 
even to the tmeormpt administra¬ 


7tt 

tion of its? law. The hxMpnMt 
Company however pro fj a wsBf to ba¬ 
the landlord of India: the Turk 
acknowledges only a permanent «a- , 
component in Europe. The coahraeb 
indeed become* leas flattering to «■ 
the further it is carried. We pro¬ 
fess a religion which has for its 
object the improvement and (finite) 
perfection of the human heart Yet 
we cannot be said, as a nation, to 
have made even an approach to the 
moral amelioration of the subject 
race. The Turk, on the contrary, 
believes in the sword of the prophet, 
and faithfully conforms in general, 
like tlje Rechabites of old, to the 
external precepts laid down for his 
conduct. Accordingly, what virtues 
the Koran really enforces are ac¬ 
tually practised by the Faithful. 
M r. Fellowes/who lived among them 
for several months in Asia Minor, 
has warmly described their un¬ 
swerving truthfulness, thgir honesty, 
kindness, and hospitality; and, what 
is unhappily more than we in this 
favoured land can boast of, their 
mercy to their animals, instruments 
of punishment for beasts of burden 
being hardly known among them— 
an instance of tender-heartedness in 
their character that would seem to 
suit them for a truer and purer 
faith. The Greeks w r cre in the 
habit of' excusing' the possession of 
these line qualities in their former 
tyrants by such sayings as : ‘ The 
Mahometan dares not steal, his re¬ 
ligion forbids it‘ He is not allowed 
by bis religion to tell a lie,' Ac., Ac. 
The same traveller gives them also 
just praise for their temperance, to 
which he ascribes in great measure 
their freedom from disease, and 
'denies their addiction to opium 
in any such immoderate degree as 
that with which they have been 
charged. In their manners "they 
carry with them the true Oriental 


* The designs of Russia upon Constantinople are of ancient date. So early as 
the eleventh centuiy, there was a prediction that the Northers nations would one 
day possess that city, and an inscription to that effect is related by the Russian 
historian Karamain, to have been foaiid one morning written o> the jiedestal of one 
of the principal statues. The idea has always haunted the Russian people, ami even 
the Turks thpnselves, some of wljgm go so far as to show the gate by which the 
Muscovite battalion ■! are to enter. When our Queen Elizabeth fust sent an am¬ 
bassador to the Porte, the Czar Boris affected to be sorely scandalized, and directed 
his ambassador not only to pretend disbelief of the report, but to propose a religious 
crusade against the infidels. Elizabeth evaded the question, called the Czar her well 
beloved brother, who had long been the protector of the English, and said that ‘ she 
daily prayed heaven for him!’— Karamain. 
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f raeefulness and ewe. ‘Nature in- 
eed seeing to have 'given the 
Children of the Sun in the East a 
grace to which the offspring of 
' Japhet are strangers, and the Turks 
are admitted to a full Bhare in the 
gift. ‘Their refinement,’ in short, 

' is of the manners and' affections, 
while, however, there is little cul¬ 
tivation or activity of mind among 
them.’ To this Bterility, compared 
with the growth of activity and in¬ 
telligence to the north and west of 
their country, they probably in great 
measure owe their decline. 

We do not propose to rake up the 
apparently interminable question of 
tne last eight months. Every phase 
of it, so far as foreign ministers have 
divulged their sentiments to the 
world, or events have disclosed 
them, whether in harmony with or 
contradiction to their ostensible pro¬ 
fessions, has already afflicted the 
public mind with a weariness only 
equalled by its disgust. The satis¬ 
faction freely given on the question 
of the holy shnnes; the consequent 
abandonment of that question, as 
concluded; the subsequent ground 
taken again upon it, in Count Nes¬ 
selrode's circular, as though not 
concluded; the sudden transition to 
a new claim, unheard of in the an¬ 
nals of independent nations, that the 
chief of one powerful state should 
exercise a spiritual protectorate over 
twelve millions of native subjects 
of another and that a weaker state ; 
the secrecy which was insisted upon 
in the negotiations, and the oft-re¬ 
peated menaces with which each 
claim was accompanied: the second 
Bussian circular,foundingthe order 
for the occupation of the Prineipali- 
ties, upon the advanoe of the allied * 
fleets to Beaika-bay, a statement 
chronologically false; the eager ac¬ 
ceptance of a note, which could be 
construed into containing the very 
terms originally demanded; — ail 
this has shown an amount of sharp 
practice, which, in every-day life, 
would be called by a name we had 
rather should be understood than ex- 
ressed. Thepublic mind of England 
as sufficiently declared itself upon 
each point, as it arose, and, bo far as 
resistance to aggression and positive 
reprobation of injustice and duplicity 
are concerned, it is as that of one 
man. The questions which have 


arisen amongst ns are rather ques¬ 
tions of time and degree, and means 
than of the principle involved. Some 
of these are also coloured, more or 
less, with party politics, an inevit¬ 
able result in this country, where 
even a momentary influence, by 
whatever means to be obtained, is 
to4 often an object of ambition. 
Witness the supercilious indifference 
with which some of Wellington’s 
greatest victories were treated, by 
the party then in opposition •, and, 
at the commencement of his wonder¬ 
ful Peninsular career, the contempt 
poured on his measures, by the re¬ 
presentatives rather of ignorance 
and faction, than of English cities 
and counties. We recal this, not in 
derogation of a constitutional sys¬ 
tem, in which, perhaps, such offences 
must needs come, but to prepare 
ourselves and others for the pheno¬ 
mena, should they occur, of party 
politicians making use of a necessary 
and just though severe and grievous 
war, to suit their own purposes, aud 
weaken the hands of Government, 
at the moment when it requires the 
combined aid of every mind and 
every arm to sustain its efforts. 
But, we repeat, in the present in¬ 
stance there has been but one opinion, 
one voice, on the question of rights 
aud justieo against violence and 
wrong. The same pervading feeling 
will, doubtless, last out the present 
day, and display England to tho 
world, as a power essentially, in¬ 
deed, of peace, but of instant readi¬ 
ness to resist the very strongest 
in their career of aggression, if needs 
be. 

llussian ambition has, for yean 
past, followed up a gradual career 
of conquest. It 'has been well ob¬ 
served that the great Northern Em¬ 
pire has gained even more by its di¬ 
plomacy than by its victories, so 
glad have been its enemies to con¬ 
clude peace, even when partially 
successful, on the best terms they 
could obtain, so little was to be 
gained and so much to be lost. The 
author of Progress of Russia in the 
East has given us a vivid picture of 
this rapid advance towards universal 
dominion:— 

The acquisitions which Russia has 
made, within the last sixty-four years, 
are equal, in extent and importance, to 
the whole empire she had in Europe be- 
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fore'that time ; the acquisitions she has 
made from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom; 
her acquisitions from Poland are as large 
as the whole Austrian empire ; the ter¬ 
ritory she has wrested from Turkey in 
Europe is equal to the dominions of 
Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces ; and her acquisitions from Tur¬ 
key in Asia are equal, in extent, to all 
the smaller states of Germany, the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia? Belgium, 
and Holland, taken together; the 
count i v she has conquered from Persia 
is about the size of England ; and her 
acquisitions in Tartary have an area 
equal to Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
Ttalv, and Spain. In sixty-four years 
she has advanced her frontier eight 
hundred arid fifty miles towards Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden. Munich, and Paris; 
she has approached four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to (.‘onstantinople; 
she has possessed herself of the capital 
of Poland, and has advanced to within 
a few Hides of the capital of Sweden, 
from whieh, when Beter tjie First 
mounted the throne, her frontier *was 
distant, three hundred miles. Since that 
time she has stretched herself forward, 
about one thousand miles, towards In¬ 
dia, and the same distance towards the 
capital of Persia. 

Such has heen the apparently 
irresistible march of this gigantic 
power. [f wo inquire into the 
causes of this great, phenomenon of 
the last and present centuries, wo 
are equally struck with their sim¬ 
plicity and their grandeur. For 
centuries there had been a constant 
immigration of warlike tribes from 
Northern and Central Asia. Betu een 
the Tartars and the Poles, Russia's 
early history shows one continued 
period of suffering and subjugation. 
At length arose a deliverer m the 
person of Peter flic Great, whose 
task w as to Wind up the disjointed 
framework of Itis State into the 
compactness of a well-regulated 
empire. Front that moment the star 
of Russia has been in the ascendant. 
This was all that was wnnting to 
make a people of intense religious 
feeling, inhabiting a country almost 
unassailable by regular armies, abso¬ 
lutely obedient to their nobles, 
inured to hardship and privation, 
and possessing a boundless territory, 
the most formidable natioivporhaps, 
that theworldhasyetseen. The means 


whereby Russia has effected her 
conquests, and the line of policy she 
has pursued, b1»ow a remarkable 
similarity in some respect* to .thafcf 
followed by Ancient Rome, while in 
others they evince a tact and an 
astuteness peculiarly her ow n. The 
former ease has been admirably 
treated* by Professor Creasy, who 
remarks on 

—the State craft of the Homan Senate, 
which took care in every foreign war to 
appear in the cliaractor of n Protector. 
Tims Rome protected the AStolians and 
the Greek cities against Macwlun; h1ic 
protected Bithynia and other small 
Asiati^states against the Syrian kings; 
she protectci^N umidia against Carthage, 
andin num^pis other instances assumed 
the same specious character. But ‘ woe 
to the jieoplo whose liberty depends on 
the continued forbearance of an over- 
mighty protector.’* Every state which 
Koine protected was ultimately subju 
gated and absorbed by her. And 
Russia has been the protector of Poland, 
the protector of the Crimea, the pro¬ 
tector of Georgia, Immeritia, Min- 
grelia, the Tchcihessian and Caucasian 
tribes, fee. She has first protected and 
then appropriated them all. She pro¬ 
tects Moldavia and Wallachia. A few 
years ago she hpcamo the protector of 
Turkey from Mehemet Ali, and since 
the summer of 1849 she has mode her¬ 
self the protector of Austria.f 

And wc* may now arid, a well- 
meant attempt to become the pro¬ 
tector of twelve millions, or tour- 
fifths of the Sultan’s subjects in 
Europe. 

We have said, fyowever, that this 
great power, while following the ex¬ 
ample of the former conquerors of 
the world, has improved on its 
tenehers by a policy peculiarly its 
own. It will be remembered that 
the Russian forces entered the 
Principalities of the Danube ‘ not to 
mate tear,' but to obtain a ‘material 
guarantee’ for the cession of the 
autocrat’s demands. Let us hear 
now the testimony of the Russian 
historian Karamsifi, who has shown 
this very feature to be a leading 
characteristic of the imperial diplo¬ 
macy :— 

The object and character of our 
foreign policy the observes) have ever 
been to make conquests without war, 
and to secure them at each peace, to 


* Malkin s Jftetory of Greece. 
t Decitive Balilet of the World, ii., p. 220. 
TOL. XLV11I. KO. CCLXXXVIII. 
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maintain a defensive attitude, to place 
no trust in those whose interests do not 
tally with our own, and never to lose an 
^occasion of doing them an injury, 
without, however, involving ourselves 
in the formal state of war. pour 

crla nous metire formeltrmerU cn guerre 
avec eux.)* 

Really, one would think that this 
too candid author had been writing 
the history of the past year. 

Bearing steadily in mind this dis¬ 
tinctive policy of the Northern 
Empire, it will assist our obtaining 
a dear view of the present question, 
as between Russia and Europe, as 
well as between Russia and Turkey, 
to consider her actual julitary and 
geographical position mativdy to 
tin' various nations on her frontier. 

The first great fact that meets us 
in this inquiry is, that the most ad¬ 
vanced military position of Russia 
in Europe, — that of" Poland, — 
threatens both Berlin and Vienna 
at once, at a distance of not more 
than ISO miles from either, or 
nearer than York is to London. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this fact, not only in 
its military consequences, in ease of 
war, hill in the political influence it 
must secure to this Power at all 
times. Accordingly, wo have seen 
Russia step in as the armed arbiter 
between the Austrian Emperor and 
his Hungarian rebels; and when 
lately Prussia and Austria seemed 
intent on effecting their mutual de¬ 
struction. it was the same great 
Power that, employed its friendly 
mediation, backed by tho presence 
of 100,000 disposable troops in 
Poland. Itnot, indeed, probable 
that a Herman [wlitician would 
admit this state of friendly de¬ 
pendence, but wo imagine it 
would be difficult for him to 
define the exact limit of indepen¬ 
dence of which his country actu¬ 
ally feels itself in possession, with 
respect to its .great Northern 
neighbour. Were Germany a nation 
united under one head, it would 
have nothing to fear, or rather, per¬ 
haps. it would be itself too much to 
be feared. But, as Germany now 


is, with many of its princes un¬ 
mistakably espousing the Russian 
cause, and more or less connected 
w r itli the .Russian court, and its peo- 
le in an unsettled state, with no 
efinite idea to work upon, with 
Prussia and Austria resuscitating 
frtrm time to time their ancient 
rivalry—last, but not least, with a 
crowd of exiles that wait but the first 
slidt fimfin the general struggle, to 
recommence^ their dangerous game, 
it is clear that neutrality, a very pas¬ 
sive, though perhaps talking neu¬ 
trality, is all that can he expected. 
And all this is the direct consequence 
of that act, so infamous in the annals 
of those nations, which blotted out 
the name of Poland from the map 
of Europe. Were this ancient mili¬ 
tary monarchy reconstituted, even 
at this lute hour, a harrier wotdd be 
raised to Russian ambition which 
might throw back for centuries her 
schemes of conquest. This is not 
the place to discuss the practicability, 
or even possibility, of any such 
scheme. It may, or it may not, be 
politic, humane, righteous. But 
ibis seems certain, that it, and it 
alone, could re-establish the perfect 
independence of Prussia ami Austria, 
and, with them, of every minor 
Herman State. Truly, the past 
history' of Poland would give no 
promise of the possibility' of the ex¬ 
istence of such a nation in this cen¬ 
tury, whose normal condition was 
anarchy, and its great internal acts 
but deeds of blood. Still, the fact 
remains, and the tw o principal na¬ 
tions of Germany have only them¬ 
selves to thank tor the presence of 
such unw clcoine neighbours within 
a fortnight's march of each of their 
capitals. < 

The Russian cnjpire presses on 
the whole Northern and Eastern 
boundary of the Austrian dominions 
until the Danubian principality' of 
Moldavia interposes, and its frontier 
thenceforward follows the line of 
the Pruth to the Euxine. With 
the further possession, whether vir¬ 
tual or actual, of Moldavia and Wal- 
laciijg, Russia would encompass, on 
three sides at least, the provinces of 


* Quoted by General Count Biornstierna in his Tableau Politique et Statietique 
<h l’Emigre Britanwique dans C lude. The reference is not given, nor have we 
succeeded in finding the passage in Karatnsin’s works; but the high character of 
the Swedish statesman is a sufficient voucher for its authenticity. 
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Gallicia (the Austrian share of Po¬ 
land), Hungary, and Transylvania, 
and the Danube would be thence¬ 
forth a Russian river. However 
absurd it may sound, Austria's moat 
important domains are at this mo¬ 
ment in peril of being surrounded. 
Their final capture may well bc^re- 
served to the future convenience of 
the victor. To so great jjn extent 
is this an Austrian question, and 
such chains, nevertheless, has the 
Czar coiled round the neck of that 
ancient empress of nations, that she 
dares not. act, and must be content 
with talking, and with watching tho 
preparations for her ov\ n turn, most 
surely to come, with the giant of 
the North. 

Tho position of Russia with respect 
to Turkey is still more threatening. 
Occupying the Northern coast of 
the Black Sea, with the superbly 
fortified harbour of Sebastopol as a 
base for her naval operat igns, and 
with only such wretched sailors to 
oppose as the Turks in late years 
have proved, she would have the 
entire command, but for any foreign 
aid the latter might receive, of that 
important sea. including the mouths 
of the Danube, with the enormous 
commerce that floats down its stream 
to supply the markets of the world. 
Sebastopol is but ffi>0 miles (about) 
from Constantinople, and a strong 
force kept constantly in readiness to 
embark at the former place w oidd 
effectually menace the latter, and 
at the same time threaten the flank 
and rear of any Turkish force occu¬ 
pying the range of the Balkan. The 
northerly winds which generally 
prevail, and tho currents which set 
constantly towards* the great outlet 
at Constantinople, must a hi ays be 
an important aid t*> this fleet. There 
is no question but the issue of a war 
bellieen Russia and Turkey mould 
be very much influenced, if not alto¬ 
gether divided in favour of the 
power which should obtain the per¬ 
manent command of the Black Sea. 
With this command, a Russian fleet 
of ships of war, steamers, and trans- 

S orts, would accompany the sleft 
ank of their army, assist in the 
capture of the mantime fortresses, 
convoy provisions, stores, and am¬ 
munition, and constantly press upon, 
if not altogether turu the right flank 
of the Turkish force. On the other 


hand, shofcld the Turks or their 
allies be triumphant on this sea, the 
communications of a Russian force 
iu Wallachia or Bulgaria would be 
in contimyd peril, the Turkish coast 
line with its fortresses would be 
secured ; these, with the aid of the 

E ositiorj of Schuiula (of which more 
crcafter), would engage the enemy 
to attack by his right, probably by 
Tirnova or Sophia, and a serious 
repulse in this attack, with his loug, 
circuitous, aud exposed communicar 
tions with Southern Russia, might 
eventually endanger the loss of lus 
army. * 

These remarks will be hereafter 
illustrated hy a reference to the 
campaigns of 1828-9. But in respect 
to the importance of holding the 
command of tho Black Sea, it is 
hardly too much to say that it is 
here that Russian aggression may 
receive its greatest check, aud that 
not improbably another Aetium may 
decide in the Euxine the fate of the 
world. 

The command of the Black Sea 
must also exercise an important in¬ 
fluence on tlu; Tuilit ary operations in 
Asia. From (he natural difficulties 
ami the want of good communica¬ 
tions in the country, on its western 
and southern coasts, it becomes a 
material object on both sides to 
transport their reinforcements and 
supplies by w ater. Whichever pow er, 
then, can secure this advantage to 
the detriment of the other, will have 
mastered one of tlje principal diffi¬ 
culties attendant on warfare in these 
parts, and will be so far in a su- 

? prior position to his adversary. 

here can be Jiltle doubt, however, 
that the Russian navy will always 
be more than a match for the 
Turkish; and that should the latter 
be ever left to eo|»e single-handed 
with their formidable adversary, 
tliis one consideration of the Rus¬ 
sians obtaining a free range of the 
Euxine, while the Turks are cooped 
up in their harbours, will be suffi¬ 
cient of itself to give the former an 
overwhelming superiority in the 
general campaign. The position of 
Sebastopol in the Crimea is admi¬ 
rably calculated to secure these ad¬ 
vantages. 

Such being the general position 
taken up ou the northern coast o. 
this inland sea, it remains to oon* 
3 B 2 
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Power on the northern provinces of 
Turkey in Europe. The Princi¬ 
palities of the Danube, which sepa¬ 
rate Turkey proper, as i£ may be 
enlied, from Russian ^Bessarabia, 
are, it is well known, under the 
joint protection of the two Powers, 
but paying a tribute to the Sultan. 
The ruling influence, however, in 
these provinces is of course unmis¬ 
takable. There cun be no question of 
the vast importance of their posses¬ 
sion to the great Northern Empire, 

B 'ving it the entire com in nil c[ of the 
amnio, reducing Austria to^i state 
of almost absolute dependence, and 
only awaiting the course of events 
to complete the march already begun 
on Constantinople itself. We find, 
aeeordingly, that it was one of the 
first objects of anxiety to Alexander, 
in his conferences at Tilsit, to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the French Em¬ 
peror for their annexation to Russia. 
This was in clue time followed by an 
Ukase (January 21, 1810), formally 
annexing these Provinces, and de¬ 
creeing the Danube to be the south¬ 
ern boundary of the Empire, from 
the Austrian territory to the sea. 
It. is true that in the treaty of 
Bucharest (May 28, 1812), which 
concluded that war, they were re¬ 
stored to their former owners; the 
formidable attack by Napoleon on 
the heart of the Empire rendered it 
desirable to procure peace, even at 
the price of retractation; hut the 
fact of the annexation remains in 
strong evidence of the real designs 
of Alexander, which wo may very 
safely conclude are being steadily 
follow ed up*by his successor. In¬ 
deed, one of the principal acts in 
the reign of the present Emperor 
has been the procuring the nominal 
independence of these provinces; 
and in consequence, by a somewhat 
novel figure of speech, Russia could 
seize upon them as a ‘ material 
guarantee’ for the cession of her 
demands, without, at the same time, 
making war upon Turkey, 

The Wftllaehians and Moldavians 
are interesting, as the descendants 
of the Roman colonists whom Trajan 
planted among the ancient Daci, as 
a barrier against the barbarians of 
the North. The hope was vain, and 
these unhappy provinces have been 
the prey to successive invaders from 


those distant ages to the present 
time. It cannot be said that the 
hope of the future is to them more 
promising than the history of the 
past is miserable. Perhaps their only 
chance of repose would he to fall 
under the domination of one of the 
Gffcat Empires which they adjoin. 
Could this fie Austria, the danger to 
the Ottoiyan Empire and to Europe 
might not be very considerable, 
while it would effectually separate 
the two belligerents. A proposition 
by Talleyrand to that effect is on 
record. But Russia could never per¬ 
mit such a Power to stand between 
her and her victim ; the prevalent 
Greek religion is another insuper¬ 
able bar; and lastly, the Turk him¬ 
self would light, as he is now doing, 
for the small amount of sovereignty 
that is still left to him in thoso 
parts. But the climate is mild, the 
soil wonderfully fertile, and, under 
a good government, aud with years 
of peace, these provinces w oukf pro¬ 
bably he unsurpassed in Europe for 
wealth and prosperity. At present 
they hear only the marks of the 
hard lot to which their position be¬ 
tween Europe and its Asiatic in¬ 
vaders has for centuries past re¬ 
duced them; ill cultivated, half 
peopled, half civilized, with few 
towns, and scarcely anything that 
can lie called a road. The descrip¬ 
tion of the country by an eye-wit¬ 
ness, one w lu > served in the Russian 
war of 1810 against the Turks, may 
be interesting, as well for the cir¬ 
cumstance that its condition must 
nlwavs modify, to tui important 
degree, the Russo-Turkish question, 
as that it is at this moment the seat 
of war. We mrfjr add, that from all 
accounts there appears hut little 
difference between* its present state 
atul that described in the following 
extract:— * 

Taking the course of a traveller setting 
out from Hemianstadt, we cross the 
lofty mountain regions of Transylvania 
by the pass of Rothenthum, descend on 
the river Argisch, near the small town 
and convent of that name, and scale the 
vin%clad spur of the range, from whence 
are viewed the fields and plains of Wal- 
lachia. Rivers and streams in great 
numbers precipitate themselves from the 
mountains into the Danube, all of them 
impetuous in their course, fordable in 
dry weather, but overflowing at every 
fall of rain. The communications, which 
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are only kept up by ferry-boats and bad 


bridges, are frequently interrupted, aud 
the rich soil re utlers the roads imprac¬ 
ticable in wet weather. The entire plain, 
covered with oak brushwood, becomes 
in winter the haunt of great numbers of 
wolves from the mountains. Anciently 
the country' was covered with forests, f 
which, however, the inhabitants k^ve 
cut down for firewood, and tume<f the 
and into pasture for their cattle, their 
principal means of subsistence In Molda¬ 
via ami Bessarabia the inhabitants have 
followed a similar industriSl employment, 
but the soil is in many respects different 
from that of Wallaehia. In these the 
streams, issuing from the lower levels of 
Padoliu and Bukowina, flow in a more 
even course to the Panuhe, and form ex¬ 
tensive marshes. Bessarab^ is furrowed 
with these from north to south; yet 
notwithstanding, the country conveys to 
the eye the appearance of a perfect plain, 
with nothing but pasture, and not even a 
solitary bush. The inhabitants, after the 
fashion of the Tartars, lead a wandering 
life, and carry their teyts iroiji place to 
[>lacc. Tlu* "W'allachians art* alsi)» half 
Nomads, even tlmir villages consisting 
but of large and partially excavated 
hovels, and these changed, from time to 
time, as the flocks change their pasture. 
Ill consequence the only sure indication 
of a place on the map is when a church 
or convent may have gathered around it 
sonic huts or wooden houses, so as to 
form a sort of town. More fixed habi¬ 
tations are, however, to be found in 
Moldavia, probably front its greater 
proximity to European civilization. 
Agriculture there is mmu in these pro¬ 
vinces, nr scarcely any worth mention¬ 
ing, except the cultivation of Turkish 
wheat, of which the inhabitants make 
their bread ; hut the abundance of bay 
produced by their rich meadows, anti 
which, made up into ricks, supplies even 
the flocks and herds of Transylvania 
during the winter, gnore than compen¬ 
sates the defieymey.* 

It may seenn at first view, that 
such a laud of desolation is scarcely 
worth contending for. And, indeed, 
to Turkey', it can be of hut little 
value, further than the tribute it 
pays, and the honours of sove¬ 
reignty. To Kussin, however, it 
woidd constitute a vast accession of 
power, not, only by its own natural 
riches, which, by means of good 
communications and proper drain¬ 
age, she might turn to good account, 
but in a still greater degree by its 
political value, as ensuring the com¬ 


mand, for all practical purposes, of 
the all-important Danube. Wo 
should then hear no more .of eliok- 
ings up, bv sand-banks, at the 
mouth. The great river of 
Germauyf would be under the 
efficient oqntrol of llussia, and it 
would be as much the interest of the 
latter to promote its commerce as it 
uow is to impede it. iu order to turn 
off the main traffic to Odessa. It is 
a paramount duty of Austria and of 
all Southern Germany to opj>ose, by 
material means if necessary, this 
threatened encroachment. 11 would 
indeed appear from the circular of 
the ^vufllrian Government to its 
diplomatic agents, that this part of 
the question lias occupied its serious 
attention, and it is probably in re¬ 
ference to this that the Austrian 
neutrality is promised only so long 
as her great state interests are not 
menaced. • 

The importance to Austria of 
maintaining, if not in her own pos¬ 
session, at least iu that of a neutral 
power, the course of this great river 
to its mouth, is sufficiently obvious. 
It is probable that this will deter¬ 
mine the drift of her policy ; and if 
so, it must be eminently that of 
present peace, with prudent arrange¬ 
ments for the security of these pro¬ 
vinces, based on the general Euro- 

f iean equilibrium, and guaranteed 
ly all the great Towers. The ob¬ 
ject w ould be to obtain a permanent 
veto by the rest of Europe against 
their being invaded by any ono 
w ithout, the general consent, or only 
when required by urgent circum¬ 
stances, which should - be well de¬ 
fined. Could such a resolution bo 
adopted, the, present gfeat and other¬ 
wise unmixed evil which « ould have 
led to it, would scarcely be a subject 
of regret. 

So much attention has been given 
of late to the operations on this great 
4 highway of nations,' that we may 
bo pardoned if wc dwell a little on 
its leading characteristics, as mate¬ 
rially influencing, not only every 
war, but even every act in the pa¬ 
cific policy of the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Austrian Empire, though 
placed a cheval on the Danube, is 
neither in possession of its source 
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nor of its mouth, yot that river is 
the main urtery of the eirfpire. An 
invader from the east or the wpst 
would strike at the heart of the lat¬ 
ter by following the stream as his 
line of operation ; innumerable tri¬ 
butaries still further increase its im¬ 
portance, and nothing seems wanting 
to secure to central Europe the 
benefits Providence has marked for 
it in the possession of such an outlet 
for its industry and produce, but the 
control or occupation of the last 
part of its course and pf its inoutli. 
The Prussian General Valentini, 
from whom we hnvo already <j»oted, 
gives an interesting description of 
this port ion of the river:— 

Tile Danube (ho observes) which se¬ 
parates these provinces from Bulgaria is, 
at its entrance into the Turkish Empire, 
a very important river, as well from the 
size of its islands, as from the rapidity 
of its current, which renders it difficult 
to establish bridges of ln>ats, for which 
also there would be required very large 
vessels. Kilistgia ami Turtukui, where 
the stream is not more than a thousand 
paces broiu 1, lire the most advantageous 
points for tfieso bridges. It would bo 
difficult, however, to protect them 
against a skilful enemy who should be 
master of the right hank, seeing the 
plateau of Bulgaria is more elevated 
than tho provinces of the opposite side, 
and extends to tho very bank of tho 
stream, terminating in a steep slope, from 
whence there* is an entire command of 
observation over tho plains of Wallachia. 
This bank js composed partly of rocks, 
partly of a clay standing at the steepness 
of rock, and intersected by deep ravines. 
Tlie province, favoured as it is by na¬ 
ture, presents alternately uncultivated 
plains and the most luxuriant vineyards, 
which in some places extend along the 
river bank for miles, while their fertility 
is such (hat it seems impossible effec¬ 
tually to lay them waste. The high 
lands of Bulgaria are not so fortunate. 
Intersected by deep glens, which in 
summer are dry, they suffer much from 
the want, of water, and hut for a skil¬ 
fully combined system of conduits, and 
the formation of artificial pools in the 
valleys, their population could never be 
proportionate to their fertility.* 

It is now time that we examine 
more closely the military bearings 
of the question, and consider the 
capabilities of Turkey for defence. 
For this tlie experience of past wars 
will be the best guide, and it will be 


noccssary to assume, what has al¬ 
ways been the case after the parties 
have been any time engaged, that 
the Hussions are considerably supe¬ 
rior in the numbers, and (alwayshi¬ 
therto) in the quality of their troops. 

, Without such assumption indeed 
' tlie t iuquiry w ere worthless. Wc shall 
alert take advantage of the opinions 
which military officers of distinction 
have expressed on this branch of tlie 
subject, trusting that its great ini- 

I xirtancc at tlie present time will 
k* an excuse for some little tedium 
of detail, which under the circum¬ 
stances is inevitable. To save the 
constant recurrence of geographical 
explanation^ we will make hold to 
recommend* our readers to have be¬ 
fore them any common map of 
Turkey in u Inch the principal routes 
are given. 

The natural features of the country 
present two grand lines of defence, 
at distances from one another vary¬ 
ing from 'fift y to one hundred miles, 
andwifh an admirable position for 
a reserve, or for a third line of de¬ 
fence, from one hundred to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles of the second line. 
The first line is that of tin* Danube, 
with its fortresses. The second 
line is the range of the Balkan from 
Varna on the coast, to the Ikhlimon 
puss on the road between Tartar- 
Bay urjilc mid Sophia, including the 
position of Schumla, and the passes 
through the mountains. The third 
position is at Adrianople on the 
Maritza, and ext ends by the Kucliuk 
Balkan to Kirkliseh. in addition to 
these the country adjoining Con¬ 
stantinople is also very strong, and 
may even be considered as a fourth 
line of defence. „ 

The length of the,,first, line is 
about 350 miles, tlint of the second 
about 250, and tho third nearly 60 
miles. 

The whole country is excessively 
unfavourable for military operations, 
from the difficulties of transport, the 
endless succession of strong positions, 
and above all from the terrible ma¬ 
laria which to European constitu¬ 
tions is even more destructive than 
tlie sword of the Ottoman. 

With this general view before us 
of the theatre of operation we shall 
now give a precis of tho two attacks 


* Valentiui: tiuerret det Suttea centre let Tmrca, p. 41. 
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by Russia upon Turkish territory 
which have occurred during the pre¬ 
sent century, namely the campaigns 
of 1809-11, and of 1S28-9. 

The Russians commenced the 
campaign of 1809 in the spring, w itk 
a nominal force of cigliiy thousand 
infantry, and twenty-five thousand 1 
horse, including Cossacks. Ihey 
had already occupied, since 1807, 
Bucharest and the Jhinujiian Prin¬ 
cipalities. The Turks, weakened by 
the sanguinary revolutions of the 

1 preceding year, could oppose no 
bree in the Held capable of meeting 
such formidable enemies. They 
prudently resolved, therefore, to 
throw strong garrisons into the for¬ 
tresses on the Danube, and to wait 
the issue of events nt Sehumla, and 
on their second line,—that of the 
Balkan. 

Prosorowskv, the Russian general, 
first attempted Ciurgevo, opposite 
Rustehuk, l)v escabuje. lie u ua re¬ 
pulsed with the loss of tv (^‘thousand 
men. lie next tried the same too 
obvious method against Bruhilon, 
where, after leaving seven thousand 
killed in the ditches he w as again 
repulsed. The Turks, emboldened 
by these successes, ventured across 
the river at Giurgevo, and com¬ 
menced ravaging Moldavia. To 
draw them off, llngruthion, who now 
succeeded to tlio command of the 
Russian forces, Prosorowsky having 
died, attempted to besiege Silistria. 
The siege was sliortly turned into a 
blockade, and ultimately raised al¬ 
together, in consequence of a repulse 
at Tartaritza. Tim Russians, how ¬ 
ever, succeeded in forcing Braliilow 
to capitulate towards the close of 
November, thus obtaining a -for¬ 
tress which ensured tlm passage of 
the Danube*iu the ensuing spring. 
This was thvif only success of any 
importance during the year, and we 
observe tluft the whole campaign 
consisted of mere desultory lighting 
on different points of the first line of 
defence—the Danube. 

The year 1810 was opened with 
the formal annexation of the Pro¬ 
vinces to the Russian Empire, as 
has been already noticed. Tk sup¬ 
port this audacious measure, the 
army oil the Danube was reinforced 
to its original complement of 80,000 
infantry and 30,000 horse. Kamcn- 
akoi was appointed to the command. 


and his plan of operations was as 
follows. The right wing was to be¬ 
siege Silistria and Rustehuk, and 
thus secure the Lower Danube aa a 
basis, wliile the remainder of the 
army were to advance upon Sehumla, 
carry it lly storm, and open the road 
to Constantinople. 

The right, wing accordingly crossed 
the Danube and invested Rustehuk; 
the left did not commence its ope¬ 
rations till two months afterwards. 
It then besieged and took a few 
Danubion fortresses, mostly by 
bolding out % favourable conditions 
to their garrisons. Having se¬ 
cured? therefore, the immense ad- 
vant.«<5go of a broad base of operations 
in the line of fortresses on tno Lower 
Danube, and with no enemy in his 
immediate front or on his flank, 
Knmenskoi found his projects suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to make uis assault 
on Sernmil^, the key of the Balkans, 
towards (heir•eastern extremity, and 
the pivot of the second groat, line of 
defence. To carry this celebrated 
position, the Russian General took 
with him forty thousand men. 

Sehumla, situated on the northern 
slope of the Balkan, the point of 
junction of the roads from Rustehuk, 
Silistria, Ismael, &c. to Constanti¬ 
nople, commanding by its situation 
no less than three important passes, 
and with every natural advantage in 
its favour for the formation of a 
strong entrenched camp, has in all 
the lato wars with the Russians 
been selected for the principal de¬ 
fensive position of the empire. Tim 
town itself is said to contain 30,000 
inhabitants. 

It is encompassed by a counterfort of 
the Balkan, in tlic forni^if a horse-shoe, 
the steep slopes of which, covered with 
the thickest thorn-hush, form a position 
as favourable as the Turkish soldier can 
desire, who is fond of fighting under the 
shelter of rising ground or ontrench- 
ments. The town, which is about a 
league in length, and half a league in 
breadth, is protected by an earthen ram¬ 
part and ditch, ana in some places by a 
thick brick wall, flanked by small mas¬ 
sive towers, from which five or six men 
could fire. Such is the nucleus of the 
entrenched camp, the contour of which 
is naturally indicated by the crests of 
the surrounding heights, which are well 
protected from attack by the ravine* 
that intersect them, and tine steepness of 
the declivities. The camp, by reason of 
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itn great extent, could scarcely be block¬ 
aded, while the place itselft is perfectly 
secure from bombardment, allows ample 
space for the magazines of the aaaiy, 
and even contains within its circuit 
vineyards and gardens, and, above all, 
a stream pure water. * { 

The camp was occupied at this [ 
time by 30,000 men, tinker the 
Grand Vizier, Kara-Yusuf Pasha, 
who had signalized himself by his 
defence of Acre, in conjunction with 
Sir Sidney Smith, against Napo¬ 
leon. The Russians appeared before 
it on the 23rdof June; A desultory 
contest ensued, in vjhieli bothjmrties 
fought with desperation for every 
eminence and every thicket.'* The 
assailants, however, gained but little 
ground, and on the 12lh July aban¬ 
doned the enterprise, retiring to¬ 
wards the Danube, and leaving a 
force, nominally to blockade, but in 
reality merely to watch, «t he Turkish 
camp. * 

The Russian General next endea¬ 
voured to wipe of)'this stain by the 
assault of Rustchuk. Conformably 
with the usual tactics of the Turks, 
the garrison had sat still without 
molesting the assailants in any way 
during their approaches. An easy 
victory was expected by the younger 
soldiers; the older ones were more 
dubious. The attack was conducted 
in five massive columns. Two out 
of the live were admitted, and in¬ 
stantly cut to pieces by the Turkish 
scimitars; the others were received 
with such a terrible fire from the 
ramparts and roofs of the adjoining 
houses, that after twelve hours con¬ 
sumed in this hopeless contest, thu 
Russian General yielded to neces¬ 
sity, and drew oirbis forces, leaving 
eight thousand killed and wounded 
on the rampartB, ditch, and glacis. 

Alter this dreadful repulse, the 
Russians confined themselves to a 
blockade. A body of 30,000 Turks, 
consisting for the most part of raw' 
militia, assembled to succour the 
place, but were attacked, and, after 
two dnysof severe fighting, defeated 
with great loss at Battin; in conse¬ 
quence of which Rustchuk capitu¬ 
lated, but on honourable terms. 
The campaign concluded with the 
siege and capture of Nieopolis, and 
the retirement ' of the Russians 
across the Danube for the winter. 


Kamenskoi soon after died, and was 
succeeded by the celebrated Ku- 
tusoff, afterwords the antagonist of 
Napoleon. 

This campaign was therefore con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the Danube 
and the country between that ri\ er 
anjj. the Balkan. An attempt on the 
laUcr position signally failed, but on 
the other hand, every' place on the 
iir^l great front of defence fell into 
the hands of the enemy. When we 
consider the relative disparity of 
forces, in number and in quality, 
this insignificant result may well 
surprise us ; but we must remember 
that it is entirely line to the repulse 
of the nttack upon Selmmlu ; and the 
natural strength of that position, 
joined to the bravery of its de¬ 
fenders, saved once more the honour, 
if not the existence of the (MlomanH, 
as it had before done when assaulted 
by RtHtianzoff in the middle of the 
last, century. , 

The campaign of 1H11 opened 
with a<great, reduction of the Rus¬ 
sian forces, in consequence of the 
menacing state of the relations be¬ 
tween St. Petersburg and the Tui- 
leries. Kutusofl' found no more 
than fifty thousand men at his dis¬ 
posal, and tlu* Turks having rallied 
round their standards to the number 
of sixty to eighty thousand men, he 
necessarily stood on the defensive. 
The \ery interesting battle of Rust- 
eliuk, in which the characteristic 
qualities of the European infantry 
and Asiatic horse were so remark¬ 
ably displayed, was the first occur¬ 
rence of any note. Though victo¬ 
rious. Kutusofl’felt his position to 
be insecure, with the Danube in his 
rear, and retired the whole of his. 
forces across the riven The Turks 
ha\ mg crossed in pursuit, fortified 
themselves on the opjxisite, or Wal- 
lachinn bank ; then followed the ex¬ 
traordinary action, in advance of 
Guirgevo. in which the Turkish 
fieldu orks covering their bridgew ere 
literally surrounded by the Rus¬ 
sian redoubts, and their whole 
army shut up within their lines, 
while a Russian division, having 
erosS&tl the river unperoeived, gained 
command of the bridges in their 
rear and of the interior of the camp. 
A furious cannonade ensued, tilltho 
whole surviving Turkish force which 
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had passed the river laid down their 
arms. Negotiations for peace were 
entered upon shortly after, and the 
campaign thus terminated. 

Littl*. or no use appears in theso 
campaigns to have been made of the 
fleets on either side. This is ex¬ 
plained, however, so far as the 
liusHiaus are concerned, by the 5*ir- 
cumstanee, that Varna, the great 
military post of Turkey % was jun- 
tahen. An attempt on that fortress 
was made in the course of the 
second campaign, which, however, 
failed. On the other hand, both 
sides employed a large fleet of gun¬ 
boats on the Danube, which seems 
to l>e indispensable to operations on 
that river. * 

We now come to the Russian 
campaigns of 1828-9. The destruc¬ 
tion of the janissaries, or military 
feudatories, holding their lands for 
services liable to lie demanded in 
war, which lnuloccurred three years 
before, had sapped, lor thq time at 
least, the main strength of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, by transferring its 
defence from the arm of the free¬ 
man to that of the conscript. The 
latter was no substitute for the for¬ 
mer—the irregular violence of whoso 
blows was but ill compensated liy 
the attempted European discipline 
under tlie new system. Accordingly, 
we may he prepared to expect the 
most formidable defeat the Turkish 
Empire had yet sustained. Had as 
it was, however, it was by no means 
easily achieved; and, as we shall 
presently see, it was accomplished 
at hist far more by a successful 
stroke of generalship, than by the 
overwhelming force of the assailants. 
We do not usually, indeed,hear these 
campaigns spoken of in this manner; 
but we imagine it will be evident 
that such was the case, from the fol¬ 
lowing statement. So little is really 
known of thfe war, though occurring 
strictly in our own times, that it 
may be well to state the authorities 
we shall generally follow in the ac¬ 
count. The Portfolio, or collection 
of State Papers, contains (vol. iii.), 
a * Precis of a Report on the Russian 
Campaigns of 1828 and 1829,*4raw r u 
up, for the information of the Duke 
or Wellington, by Lieut.-C'olonel 
Chesney.’ The Editor of that 
publication, and the gallant and 
highly scientific officer, of w hose 
report it purports to be a precis, 


being happily both living, we 
shall leav# any question of au- 
tlnmticity to be settled, if necessary, 
bewveeu them—merely observing, 
however, that it bears upon its face 
the stamp of truth, under whatever 
circumstances it chanced? to come 
f into print. * We shall rely in some* 
measure also ou the history by 
Valentlni, from whom we have 
already largely quoted, and who, 
though evincing a strong bias in. 
favour of his former companions in 
arms, and obtaining his information 
through Rudliaa channels, shows, 
nevertheless, a regard for truth that 
may w'ell qualify him for the first 
rank Sf military historians. 

The Russians opened tho cam¬ 
paign of 1828 w ith 1(50,000 men ac¬ 
cording to some, with only 100,000 
according to others, by invading 
the Danubian Principalities, which 
they entered on the 8t.h May. They 
are stated to •have advanced with¬ 
out any previously arranged com¬ 
missariat, acting probably on tho 
old Roman, and afterwards Napo¬ 
leon! an maxim, of making war mam- 
tain war, and levying contributions 
on the peasants without payment. 
As might be expected, a scarcity 
ensued; fresh supplies w ere brought 
in from Russian Bessarabia by forced 
labour: famine preyed on the popu¬ 
lation of the country, a murrain 
consumed the cattle, and the plague 
broke out with intense energy 
at Bucharest, carrying off in the 
two years no less than 12,(XX) Rus¬ 
sian soldiers. While these horrors 
were being perpetrated in their rear, 
the Russian array proceeded to (lie 
siege and capture of the for¬ 
tresses in their ^ay. Mean¬ 
while, the Turks had assembled 
31,800 infantry, and 13,(KX) cavalty 
at Schumla, under ‘ the energetic 
Hussein Pacha.' The Russians 
moved simultaneously agai nst Varna, 
Silistria, and Schumla. Of these, 
however, at the termination of tho 
campaign, on thg arrival of winter, 
they had only succeeded in the cap¬ 
ture of Varna, after a resistance of 
seventy days to the Russian batteries, 
and with iwo bastions demolished 
by their mines. The garrison 
did not risk an assault, with, which 
the Turkish defence usually com¬ 
mences, and there appears reason 
to suppose the gates were partly 
opened with a golden key.... The 
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besiegers were materially assisted 
bv their fleet. At the end of 
October, the sieges of Silistria Jtad 
Schumla were raised, and the Rus¬ 
sians went into winter quarters. 
Thousands of ften are said to have 
died of tXe plague in thi&campaign, 
and 30,(KJO horses were lost. 

The winter of 1828-9 was marked 
by a total inactivity on the part of 
the Turks, and, as 1ms hitherto been 
thoir wont, by great numbers of 
them returning to their homes. The 
Russians, taught by tec experience 
of the past year, made the most ex¬ 
tensive preparation) for the forth¬ 
coming campaign—the total in¬ 
ability to proceed without Vi full 
supply of provisions and stores laid 
up in a regular system of magazines, 
and forwarded to the fighting corps, 
by established und well-guarded 
linos of communication, having been 
fatally demonstrated.* r 

At the commencement of the 
second campaign, the .Russian army 
amounted Jit all to 150.(XX) men. 
The Turkish regular force was 
rather leso-than in the nutunm of 
1828. Forty-five thousand Russians 
proceeded to the siege of Silistria, 
which had been raised on the ap¬ 
proach of winter. The remainder 
appear to have been placed in various 
positions menacing Schumla, and 
preparing for the passage of the 
Balkan should occasion oiler. 

Pravadi, a small town situated 
between Varna and Selnnnla, and 
on the road leading from Baznrjik, 
through Aides, to Constantinople, 
was recognised by the Grand Vizier 
as an important strategical point, 
which w oidd enable the Russians to 
turn the position of Schumla, and lay 
open the plains of Adrianople. Here 
the Russians had assembled 10.000 
men. The Grand Vizier attacked 
it with 35,(XX) men; and whilst ho 
was occupied in besieging it, Die- 
bitach planned and executed the 
passage of the Balkan. 

* General Diebitgoh marehed from 
Silistria, desiring Generals Roth 
and Rudiger to enclose the Turks 


in the defiles of Pravadi (with the 
garrison of that place closing them 
in its rear), until he himself could 
arrive with his army. Meantime, 
Ibralum Pacha, who was left at 
Schumla, summoned the Grand 
Vizier to his relief.’ A battle en- 
[ si^ed, in the afternoon of the 11th 
.Time, at Kouleftjo, in which, after 
a sanguinary conflict, and hemmed 
in^in allcsides, the Turks ill length 
fled. ‘ The Russians had in the 
bottle 40,(Xf) men and KX> guns.’ 

The garrison of Schumla had, 
during the battle, made a diversion, 
in the rear of the Russians: but 
became, as it would appear, panic- 
struck, to which the Turks are pe- 
eitiiorly liable, retired with haste, 
and even abandoned the redoubts in 
front of Ktlmmla. Ilad General 
Diebitseh followed up bis victory, 
winch, however, he innv not have 
been in a position to do, be must 
have carried .Svhimibi itself. Two 
days afterwards, the Grand Vizier 
rogninrd that encampment with 
30,(XX) men; lulling lost in the en¬ 
gagement at Pravadi 3000, and the 
Russians very few less. 

Silistria surrendered, on the 30th 
June, for want of ammunition—the 
R ussiiins having effected t w o practic¬ 
able breaches, and prepared five 
mines. The Turks, having expended 
their powder, rould not risk an 
assault, or history might have re¬ 
corded a second Rustciiuk. 

General Diebitseh then made a feint 
of attacking Nohiinila, till the Grand 
Vizier had recalled his detachiueuts 
From all the passes. In order further 
to deceive the Turks, Diebitseh retreated 
on Jeni Bazaar, six leagues on the road 
to Silistria. He then turned suddenly 
towards Devra anh Keuprikioi. In 
order to pass the Balkan, each sol¬ 
dier was supplied with four days’ food, 
and the wagons brought sufficient for 
ten days more. Ten thousand men 
were left to watch Schumla, and to 
assault it if the Vizier moved. The 
Vizier sent instantly 10,000 men to in¬ 
tercept Diebitseh at Keuprikioi ; but 
thft Russians had alreadypassed through, 
and were on their way to Selimnia. 


* A curious indication, with many others, .of the long matured designs of 
Russia for an attack upon “Turkey, is offered by tin) fact, well known in the London 
trades that the Russian medical department purchased, at the commencement 
of the present ydkr, four times their usual amount of quinine, the chief medicine 
for the intermittent fever arising from malaria. It is customary with that govern¬ 
ment to purchase Bix months’ consumption at a time. The order was this year for 
an amount equal to two years* consumption. The circumstance occasioned muoh 
surprise, until the mystery was solved by recent events. 
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The Russians passed the Balkan with 
only forty thousand men, of whom, iu 
ten days afterwards, ten thousand were 
in the hospitals. If the Turks had 
shown front from place to place, the 
Russians must have retreated towards 
the sea for provisions. 

Tima the famous 'Balkans, whh 
the Great Gate of Constantinojib, 
as we may fairly term Sehumla, were 
effectually turned. The fail of Ad¬ 
rianople succeeded, and Turkey ap¬ 
peared for the first, tune prostrate 
under its conqueror. It is very 
doubtful how far this was really tho 
case. The Russians at Adrianople 
could not bring forty thousand men 
into the field. Their line of commu¬ 
nication was insecure, and th?ir 
troops were dj ing off by thousands. 
* Of six thousand siek at Adrianople, 
every one died in three months.’ 
The total lossof the Russians in flie 
two campaigns is calculated at the 
frightful number of ,‘one hundred 
and forty thousand men mud fifty 
thousand horses.’* 

It is (juile clear from the above 
narrative that the Balkans ought not 
to have been forced.and that the suc¬ 
cess of this daring passage of arms 
was due rather to the skill of the 
general thau to tlic want of bravery 
or of ability in the defenders, ft 
was au event which may or may not 
recur, but with strong chances 
against the repetition. The forces, 
moreover, were very unequally 
matched, and yet the Turks lost but 
little ground in the first campaign, 
and, but for their misfortune at Pra- 
vadi, would probably have lost but 
a few fortresses in the second. The 
Russians again had the entire com¬ 
mand of the seik on which their 
left flank rested, with Vania as 
their base, an$l their fleet was 
of incalculable service in the siege 
and capture* of Sizepoli, a for¬ 
tress on tlic coast commanding the 
harbour of Bourgas, iu the. early 
part of the campaign, which gave 
them a ready communication with 
the sea for provisions and anumifU- 
tion after crossing the Balkan. 

We have in the above accounts 
gone somewhat into detail, iiforder 
to bring before our readers the real 
state of the matter, as it has been 


_ w 

laid open by past wan. We confess, 
at tiie same tune, to having: another 
and j more immediately important 
objdfct,—to inspire a wholesome con¬ 
fidence in the public mind, not only 
in the justme of theVauoe on which 
this great iwjuitry has (virtmUy)om- 
fbarked, but also m its perfect ability 
to uphold tho same, if necessary, by 
force of arms, as we now hope to 
show. 

Out of tlic five campaigns above 
sketched, tho Russians gained a de¬ 
cisive successful but one. It by no 
means appcanrlhat they would have 
gained this but^for tw'o circum¬ 
stances—their command of the sea, 
which/with the possession of Varna 
and Sizepoli, ensured in some degree 
their communications and supplies, 
and, as wo have before said, a very 
successful stroke of generalship. 
What, then, would have happened 
had there * 1)0011 forty thousand 
French and Brit ish troops covering 
Adrianople 't What, if British and 
French fleets had maintained the 
line of the coast, and prevented any 
Russian squadrons or m transports 
from accompanying or supplying 
their troops on the march P It is ob¬ 
vious the thing could not have been 
attempted at all. It is not, indeed, 
equally obvious that Varna would 
not, have been captured ; but it is 
not impossible that in Turkish hands, 
with the assistance of a friendly 
squadron, that most important place, 
with respect both to land and sea 
operations, would have proved a 
second Acre. Varna, as covering 
the right flank of the great positions 
on the Balkan, and as, conjointly 
w ith Constantinople, a basis of naval 
operations against Odessa and Sebas¬ 
topol, should be defended, it is clear, 
to the last, in any w ar of defence un¬ 
dertaken by the western nations on 
behalf of Turkey. 

Adbiakople, the second city in 
the empire, - next claims our atten¬ 
tion. Placed at the confluence of 
the Maritaa, the* Toundja and the 
Arda; being the point to which the 
roads from the various passes of the 
Balkan converge, with exception 
alone of tU* from Aidos; possessing 
water communication with the Le¬ 
vant for vessels of numerate tonnage. 


* It is only projier to observe tb&t the account given in The Portfolio, from 
•which the ports above quoted are drawn, appears euetUiallj/ Twhith. We may 
rely, however, on the general facts here stated. 
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by the Maritza and the Gulf of 
' Enos; thus at once covering the ap- 
preaches on Constantinople aruksup- 
porting the positions of the Balkan— 
seems marked out by its position as 
the laid bulwark of the empire. 
Marshal* M armont, wherin the car-v 
lier part of his career had madta 
Turkey his special study, (having 
been ordered by N apoleqn, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, to send officers into 
the country on various pretexts, to 
examine and report upon its military 
capabilities), and wly* in the latter 
part of his life, when an exile, revi¬ 
sited the scene o&his former labours, 
has left us an instructive chanter on 
the relations of that empireno the 
various European Powers, and on 
the strategical advantages of Adria- 
noplo in particular. The picture, 
indeed, which he draws is the exact 
reverse of v\ hat is now the ease—he 
presumes the Russians to have en¬ 
tered Turkey, and, with the consent 
of the Turks, to beholding it against 
Austria, loanee, and England. 
After providing for the security of 
the Pardltfielles and of Constanti¬ 
nople, he proposes to place the ‘re¬ 
mainder of the army, that is to say, 
forty thousand men at Adrianople, 
and to form there an entrenched 
camp, similar to the fortifications 
around Liutz, consisting of an ex¬ 
tended system of towers, and with 
due advantage taken of the rivers 
which there flow into the Maritza. 
Eighteen or twenty towers would 
render that post unassailable; an 
army of thirty to forty thousand men 
could not be shut up within it, while 
it would hold one of eighty thousand 
in cheek, who could not v outure to 
leave it in Ihtir rear.’* The accom¬ 
plished author subsequently con¬ 
siders the opposite cape, of the wes¬ 
tern naf ions becoming the defenders 
of Turkey, and candidly admits that 
the brilliant advantages be had de- 

} >ieted as accruing to the Itussians 
rom a presumed defensive position 
taken in Turkey with the consent of 
the Turks, belong in truth to the 
first occupant. Tne sentence which 
follows is so furiously illustrative of 
(in part at least) the Resent situ¬ 
ation, that we cannot resist trans¬ 
cribing it verbdiim, merely premising 
that the work was published in 
1837 


En effet, si une flotte frany&ise et an- 
glaise, passe le ddtroit des Dardanelles, 
et arrive k Constantinople; si en nifime 
temps un corps de einquante miile hom- 
mes de l’alliatice, autrichien ou franjais, 
vient prendre position k Andrinople, et 
y ^tablir le camp retranclnS dont j’ai 
parld, alors les Russes out d’imnienses 
djfficultdM k vaincre pour enlever ces posi¬ 
tions k leurs ennemis; dfes ce moment 
leur escadre rentre k Sdbastojtol, et n’en 
sort plus, f &c. &c. + 

Put ‘British’for ‘Austrian,’in the 
category of troops which should bo 
opposed, if the worst come to the 
worst, to Russian aggression, and 
the picture would seem not unlikely 
to be realized. 

0 \Ve have purposely abstained from 
touching on the grave question, 
‘What is to be done with TurkeyP f 
It is, indeed, a question the respon¬ 
sibilities of which may well make 
statesmen tremble. But we fail to 
perceive that the course of Provi¬ 
dence b ftS yet put it to us. What 
we do. know is our present plain path 
of duty. No verbal sophisms, no 
diplomatic niceties, no risk even to 
our own beloved land, must keep us 
from that. A nation, like an indi¬ 
vidual, lias an end for which to live. 
Better to cease to live than give up 
that end for which it came into being. 
‘Death before dishonour.’ Right is 
at this moment invaded by unjust 
lower, and the strong ann of the 
iravc must come if needs be to the 
rescue. A 1 wilful king’ aims at in¬ 
terference w it h the manifest course 
of IVm ident ial government, to turn 
its righteous decrees to his own ac¬ 
count. lie invades under the name 
of peace. To justify his violence ho 
pleads facts that never had being, 
and principles thut have no place 
save in the mind tlmfulimls itselfto 
the real truth of things. Let tho 
wise take warning. What will be 
the end we know not yet. But our 
hope is in Him who ‘giveth not tho 
race to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.’ And with truth and 
j wit ice. and that sympathy which 
w as not w ithheld even from the out¬ 
cast Samaritan—all those for us, we 
maturely quote against the nor¬ 
thern invader his ow n biblical motto 
for the war, if to war we at last be 
driven— Pomine in te sfebavi, he 
CONFUNDAB IN -ETEBNFSI. 


* Voyage du Marichal Due de Ragvte, ii. 121. 


t Ibid. p. 126. 
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